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Tie House having resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Reports of the Finance Committee, the CHANCELLOR of the 
ExcHEQUER rose and observed, that when the financial 
arrangements of the year were brought before the House, it was 
usual to enter into some general statement of the situation of the 
country with respect to its revenue and resources ; but that in the 
present session, of which so great a part had been occupied in most 
important investigations connected with these subjects, he thought 
it would be desirable to take a more extended view of them. Fe 
had endeavoured in the Finance Resolutions, which on a former 
night he had introduced, for the purpose of being printed, to lay 
the subject before them in a short and perspicuous manner, 
avoiding altogether those technical expressions which might inter- 
fere with a clear understanding of the general result. He had 
avoided any particular reference to the Consolidated Fund and 
other appropriations of the revenue, as the great and leading 
question was, whether the public Income, considered in a collected 
view, was answerable to the Expenditure. The Finance Com- 
mittee, whose labors the House must highly appreciate, had 
addressed themselves to the question in the same comprehensive 
view ; and it was on their Reports these Resolutions, which he had 
the honor to propose, were founded. The first Resolution stated, 
that since the termination of the war in 1815, Taxes in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which yielded a revenue of upwards of 
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18,000,000/. annually, have expired, or had been either repealed or 
reduced. A paper had been since laid on the table, which illustrat- 
ed the progress of that diminution, and the average on which the 
calculation was made.' The second Resolution stated the amount of 
the deficiency of the Irish revenue, which, since the consolidation 
of the two Exchequers, was thrown into the general mass, and 
became chargeable on the United Kingdom. And here, he begged 
not to be understood as conveying the idea that Ireland had not, 
in proportion to her means, contributed fairly to the wants of the 
country. But it was impossible, at the period of the Union, when 
the arrangement of proportion was made, for any man to have fore- 
seen fourteen years of unremitting war. Indeed, to have contemplated 
such an amount of expenditure as the circumstances of that war had 
called for, would have appalled the strongest and most sanguime mind: 
and from the peculiar situation in which Ireland was placed, arising 
from its disordered state in the years of 1797 and 98, the imposition 
of war taxes was found impossible. ‘The consequences of which 
were, that while Great Britain raised its supplies within the year, 
Ireland was compelled to meet its extraordinary expenditure by 
loans. So that from the period of the Union to the consolidation 
of the Exchequers, while the debt of the former increased at the 
rate of from 4 to 7, the debt of Ireland increased nearly eight fold, 
or to speak more correctly, in the proportion of 15 to 92. The third 
Resolution stated the amount of the supplies to be voted for the 
service of the present year. ‘The fourth Resolution stated, that 
the existing revenue, applicable to the supplies, cannot be estimated 
at more than 7,000,000, leaving the sum of 13,500,000 to be 
raised by loan or other extraordinary resource. By the fifth 
Resolution it would appear, that the Sinking Fund for the present 
year might be estimated at 15,500,000/.; exceeding the sum neces- 
sary to be raised for the service of the year by about 2,000,000/. 
only. The sixth Resolution stated the necessity of providing a clear 
Sinking Fuud adequate to support the public credit, and to afford 
future relief from a part of the public burdens of the country. He 


Estimate of the total amount of Taxes repealed, expired, or reduced, since 
the termination of the War, upon an average of the last two years of their 
collection. 
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would not then discuss the grounds on which he had opposed the 
immediate repeal of the Property Tax. Hehad smcerely hoped that 
when repealed, it would have afforded the country the fullest relief 
possible ; but he had been of opinion (and he thought the event 
had confirmed it) that in the first instance the country was to look 
for relief from the renovation of public industry and the restoration 
of public credit. To effect those important objects it was indis- 
pensably necessary to provide for a gradual reduction of the 
national debt, and therefore it was impossible to state that the 
revenue of the country was placed on a proper footing, until it 
afforded a considerable surplus beyond its expenditure. The 
object then at present was, to place the public revenue on that 
footing on which it now would have stood, had the proposed conti- 
nuance of the Income Fax for two years on its limited and modi- 
fied plan, been carried into effect by Parliament in the year 1815. 
The consequence of its continuance for two years would now have 
been, that while 18 millions of taxation would have been taken off 
the country at present, we should have avoided the difficulties that 
now presented themselves in repaying to the Bank the 10,000,000/., 
proposed by the secret Committee of the two houses of Parliament, 
as under that arrangement that new debt would never have arisen. 
And it was gratifying to reflect, that though the country was by 
peculiar circumstances placed im difficulty, still that her character 
was undiminished, and difficulties which were only of a temporary 
nature would soon come to an end :—( Hear, hear ! )}—Parliament 
having deemed it expedient to allow the Bank two years to pat it 
im possession of means to pay im specie; it was to be recolleeted, 
that this national establishment had acted very liberally in 1816, by 
giving loans to relieve the trading and agricultural classes, and for 
the same purposes Parliament had granted a sum to be issued in 
Exchequer Bills, amounting to 1,500,000/. The Legislature 
was now called on to fix a more permanent system for the country, 
and to ascertain the real amount of the resources applicable to the 
relief of its burden. ( Hear.) He would now proceed to state the 
amount of the income and expenditure of the country, both in the 

resent and in several antecedent years. The Reports of the 
Select Committee on Finance, presented in the present Session, 
contained a comparison of the revenue and expenditure of the last 
three years, as exhibited in the fourth and eleventh Reports of the 
Committee of the last and the antecedent Session, and an estimate of 
the probable revenue and expenditure of the present year. It would 
be found in those Reports that in the first year to which they referred 
a very considerable deficiency existed in the revenue, as compared 
with the expenditure. The expenditure for the year ending the 5th 
January, 1817, was 54,200,000/. while the income amounted only 
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to 51,700,0001., leaving a deficiency of 2,500,000/. This deficiency 
was made good by the arrears of the war taxes, and by other 
monies no longer applicable in that way. The next year, viz. 
that ending the 5th of January, 1818, the improving prosperity of 
the country was evinced by an augmentation of the revenue—the 
expenditure being 52,956,000/. and the revenue 52,302,000/., 
leaving a deficiency of only 654,000/.—In the following year it ap- 
peared that the deficiency was changed into asurplus ; for in the year 
ending the 5th January, 1819, the income was 54,053,9371., while 
the expenditure was only 52,370,152/., exhibiting a surplus of 
1,683,785/. The estimates for the current year might, according 
to the Report of the Finance Committee, be estimated thus :—the 
Income at 54,000,000/. ; the expenditure, 52,018,800/., affording 
a surplus of 1,981,200/. The question for the Committee now te 
consider therefore, was how Parliament with so small a surplus, 
could perform its duty to the public creditor, by holding out any 
prospect of an eventual redemption of the public debt. It was evi- 
dent, not only that with so small a surplus that could not be effected, 
but also that the country must necessarily be placed in a situation 
of considerable difficulty and embarrassment, if any pressing call 
for exertion should suddenly arise. ‘The first consideration hows 
ever was, what was due to the public creditor on this subject. dn 
1792, on the proposition of Mr. Pitt, a Sinking Fund of 1 per 
cent. had been directed to be applied to the reducuon of the debt 
on every loan to be in future contracted for by Government. It was 
impossible that at that period Mr. Pitt could have had in his con- 
templation the great drain which that would occasion on the 
country, in consequence of the number and extent of the loans 
subsequently raised. In his (the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) 
opinion, a real and effective surplus of at least five millions actually 
operating as a Sinking Fund, was necessary, and he thought that 
that sum would be sufficient to improve public credit m a way 
that would discharge the obligation due to the public creditor. 
The country had as yet had no means of ascertaining what would 
be the operatiun of a really effective surplus of five millions. If the 
effect of a single million as eriginally proposed by Mr. Pitt had been 
proved by experienceto be so advantageous, that of five millions, when 
actually operating, must be considerably more so. Still he thought 
it would be highly desirable, whenever the circumstances of the 
country would permit it, and as an additional security to the public 
creditor, to carry up the Smking Fund from 5 millions to 8 mil- 
lions, which would make it somewhat more than | per cent. on the 
actual debt. When the great increase in the value of funded pro- 
perty that took place after the year 1815 was considered, he thought 
there was every reason to believe, that, under the operatiow of such 
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a Sinking Fund, a very rapid improvement would be experienced 
in the value of that property. He now came to the last of his 
resolutions—namely, that with a view to the attainment of the 
important object which he had just described, it was expedient to 
increase the income of the country by the imposition of taxes to 
the amount of 3,000,000]. per annum. Although he should defer 
any minute statement on this subject until Wednesday, in the 
Committee of Ways and Means, he would sketch the geveral out- 
line of the plan of taxation which he intended to propose, as he 
thought the House could not be expected to give its sanction to a 
general proposition for an increase of taxes without having the 
means of judging of their practicability and expediency. He was 
however very ready to admit, that there might be Honorable 
Gentlemen, who, approving of that general outline, might neverthe- 
less be disposed to question the expediency of some of the details, 
when those details came to be submitted to their consideration. 
To this he could have no objection. All that he thought essential 
on the present occasion was, that Parliament should take such a 
view of the subject at large, as should show their determination to 
make a great effort to place the finances of the country on a stable 
foundation. Whether this was to be done by one tax or by 
another, appeared to him to be a matter of comparative unimpor- 
tance, although he allowed that care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of such imposts as might be least injurious to the country. 
The course which in his mind Parliament ought to take was, first 
to evince a determination to make a great effort by agreeing to the 
Resolution, that it would be expedient to add three millions to the 
income of the country by taxation; and then to inquire in what 
manner the burden could be imposed so as to be attended with the 
least possible inconvenience to the various classes of the commu- 
nity. He would now, however, enumerate the articles on which it 
was his intention to propose, in the Committee of Ways and Means, 
that the contemplated addition to the revenue should be raised. In 
the first place, the Committee already knew that there had at 
various periods been a consolidation of the customs, and that a 
measure of that kind had been proposed last year, but had been 
postponed for the purpose of more mature consideration of its 
details. It was his intention to propose a variety of little altera- 
tions in that consolidation ; but the only one to which he thought it 
vecessary particularly to call the attention of the House on account 
of its importance, was an increase of duty from a penny to six- 
pence a pound on Foreign Wool. This, whilst it would be no 
great burden to the manufacturer, would be some protection to the 
growers at home: the product of this tax he would estimate at 
between 250,000/. and 300,000/.. ‘There were other small duties to 
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be added to this, which he would take at about 200,000/. more; 
and this was all that he meant to suggest respecting the Customs.— 
The other articles on which it was his intention to propose an 
increase of duty, came under the head of Excise. Of these the 
most prominent was Malt. (Hear.) It was not at all his intention 
to propose the renewal of the war duty; although he might be 
allowed to observe by the way, that the reasons which had been so 
strongly urged by the Gentlemen on the other side, in favor of 
the repeal of the war duty on Malt, had proved wholly without 
foundation. The first of these reasons was, that agriculture would 
be benefited ; the second, that the revenue would be more easily 
collected, and would perhaps be increased, in consequence of the 
greater consumption ; the third, that the price of beer to the poor 
would be diminished. He was sorry to say that in every one 
of those respects the repeal had entirely failed, for that no material 
advantage had been derived by the agricultural interest from the 
repeal ; nor had the consumption been increased. In the last year 
of the existence of the war duty on Malt, the amount of Malt on 
which duty had been paid, was 26,200,000 bushels. In the 
succeeding year, it fell to 17,000,000 bushels; a circumstance 
which he acknowledged to be in a great measure attributable to the 
badness of the season. But in the last year, the amount rose only 
to 22,000,000 bushels, being a smaller quantity than when the war 
duty was in existence. Instead, therefore, of any improvement in the 
revenue having taken place from the repeal of the duty, the 
revenue had materially suffered. Nor was the third reason assigned 
for the repeal of the duty, namely, that it would give the poor the 
advantage of having their beer at a more moderate rate, proved by 
experience to be better founded than the others. ‘The price of beer 
certainly fell for a short time after the repeal of the duty ; but then 
it again rose ; and it was at the present moment as high as it was 
at the highest periods both of the duty and of the materials. He 
thought he should be able to prove that the additional duty which 
he meant to propose, namely, half the existing duty, or one shilling 
and two-pence a bushel, making the whole duty three shillings and 
sixpence a bushel], not only would not call on the brewers to raise 
the price of beer, but that under its operation, they would still be 
enabled to lower the price to the public. (Hear! and a laugh!) He 
requested that those Honorable Gentlemen who appeared to be 
entertained by this declaration, would turn their attention to the 
Report made last year by the Committee on the high price of beer, 
a report which contained a great deal of very valuable information on 
the subject, particularly in the evidence given by a Gentleman of the 
highest respectability, and’ whose means of knowledge were necee- 
sarily extensive (he meant Mr. Barclay), with respect to the compara 
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tive price of malt and hops at various periods. By that Report, it 
appeared that the price of malt last year was eighty-one shillings a 
quarter, and of hops frem twenty-four to twenty-five pounds a cwrt. 
‘The price of malt at present was sixty-three shillings a quarter, 
and of hops eight pounds ten shillmgs a cwt. The aggre- 
gate amount of the expense of the brewer im materials and manu- 
facture last year, according to the Report to which he alluded, 
was 81. 16s. 8d. the quarter of malt. At the present period, the 
expense, according to the reduced rate of the materials, could be 
only 61. 17s. 4d. the quarter of malt. ‘The difference was, there- 
fore, 11. 19s. 4c. of which he proposed that only 9s. 4d. should be 
taken by the additional duty, for the public service, still leaving to 
the brewcr a profit of 11, 10s. on the quarter of malt greater than that 
which he made last year. (Hear, hear!) ‘Ihe produce of this 
additional duty he estimated at 1,400,000). 

The remaining articles on which he intended to propose an 
increase of duty were also under the head of Excise, although 
they were principally articles on which a dowble duty was now 
collected im the shape of Customs as well as Excise. He 
was desirous to try the experiment how far it would be better to 
collect the duties under one instead of under two branches of the 
revenue, as it would be a great relief to the merchant to be 
exempted from the trouble and charge arismg out of the double 
accounts and payments now required. The articles to which he was 
about to allude were subject to considerable adulteration, and various 
frauds respecting them were practised to a great extent. Now it was 
wellknown that that branch of the revenue, the Customs, had nomeans 
of detecting adulteration or other frauds, after the articles which were 
the subject of such impositions were once ont of its reach. The 
Excise, on the contrary, possessed the means of detecting those mal- 
practices,and had im fact brought to justice many of the perpetrators. 
—It was therefore desirable that the additional duties should be under 
the management of the Excise rather than of the Customs. ‘The 
articles on which he meant to propose their imposition, were 
Tobacco, Coffee, Tea, British Spirits, and Pepper.—The additional 
duty which it was his intention to propose on Tobacco, he estimated 
would produce near 500,0001.; and he was persuaded, that even 
with that additional duty, the venders of tobacco might sell it to 
the public for some time at a cheaper rate than they had done not 
feng since. (A laugh!) By the proposed duty on coffee, he hoped 
to raise about 130,000].; by that on pepper, 30,0001. With 
respect to tea, he meant to propose raising the duty now exist- 
ing of 96 per cent. to 100. 

One more article remained—one indeed upon which the tax 
had been considerable, and of which the duties were as fairly collect- 
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ed as those of any other commodity in the realm-—he meant spirits 
distilled in England. In Ireland, the evasion of the duties on this 
article had made neceseary the utmost exertions fur the suppression of 
illicit distillation; but in this country, where the business was 
confined to a few men of opulence, the additional burthen would 
hardly be felt. It was calculated that this tax would produce 
500,0001. ‘The total aggregate of all his estimates was 3,190,0001.; 
and allowing for accidental deficiencies and other circumstances, 
he flattered himself he might calculate on an increase to the revenue 
of a clear three millions. He would not enlarge on this part of 
the subject at the present moment, leaving the details until the 
House should go into a Committee of Ways and Means, and 
would only recapitulate the various items, viz. : 


Consolidation of the Customs, including the 


200,0001. of increased duty on Foreign Wool £500,000 
Jd 1.) . i j ,400,000 
British Spirtts, sbowmt 2. ww wll 500,000 
kh eee ee oe che ge 500,000 
OE ae ee ee ee ee 130,000 
ie ee ok ee ee el 130,000 
6 sk 6 et ok te ke 30,000 


Such was the general outline of the propositions which it was 
his inteation to make to the Committee of Ways and Means on 
Wednesday next. For the present he would content himself with 
pressing upon the attention of the Committee the indispensable 
necessity of making a provision, either in the way he recommended 
or in some other way, for effecting such an augmentation of the 
revenue as might maintain public credit and acquit public honor. 
(lear, hear!) For the three last years he had submitted to Parlia- 
ment plans of finance, temporary in their character. The time 
had at length arrived when, lookmg forward with hope to the 
restoration of the ancient currency of the couatry, it became Parlia- 
ment to place our finance on a permanent peace establishment. 
On every ground it was called upon to do this. In the first place, in 
consequence of the extensive investigation which had recently taken 
place, all the weak as well as all the strong pomts of the condition 
of the Empire, were known abroad and at home. (Hear, hear!) 
Nor could much more be expected in the form of retrenchment. 
By the return of the Army of Observation from France, and the 
great reduction which had been made in our military force, we had 
arrived at that which might fairly be considered as the permanent 
peace establishment. It was not hkely that any further material 
reduction on that head could be effected. On the contrary, it was 
probable that some further expense would creep mto that depart- 
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ment of the public service. 1t was impossible to allow the militia 
to remain long without being placed in a state of efficiency, and 
there would be other and minor branches of expense that must be 
calculated upon as indispensable. 

Unquestionably a gradual diminution of outgoings would be 
occasioned by the falling in from time to time of material parts of 
the national expenditure ; but the operation of these would be so 
slow, that it was difficult to calculate the probable period at which 
they would put the country m possession of a surplus revenue of 
five millions—the least which in his opinion it ought to possess 
with reference to the objects which he had already described. By the 
addition of three millions of taxes, that purpose would be at once ac- 
complished. It was to be considered than ten millions and a half of 
the proposed loan of twenty-four millions would be employed — five 
millions in a payment to the Bank, and five millions and a half in the 
payment of Exchequer Bills—in the liquidation of unfunded debt ; 
so that it was only the interest of the balance for which provision 
need be made. Although it was not to be expected that the new 
taxes, if adopted, would be in full operation during the present 
year, neither would that be the case with the charges on the loan. 
He therefore trusted that a considerable diminution of the debt 
might take place next year, and that in every succeeding year that 
dimimution would increase m amount. ‘There was one objection 
which might perhaps be made to the probability of this expecta- 
tion, It might be supposed that a great defalcation would take 
place in the revenue, in consequence of the stagnation of manufac- 
tures and trade which had occurred in some parts of the country. 
He was happy to say, however, that hitherto no such effect was 
to any great degree observable ; and he hoped that the symptoms 
of improving commerce which had recently manifested themselves, 
would put anend to all apprehension on that score. The Revenue 
of the quarter ending the 5th of April last was 230,0001. greater 
in amount than that of the corresponding quarter of the last year. 
—Since that period a diminution had certainly taken place, but it 
was by no means of an alarming nature. ‘The total amount of the 
Revenue for that period of the current quarter which had elapsed 
on the 4th of June, was short of the amount of the corresponding 
period of last year by 107,0001.; beimg about two per cent. on 
the whole amount of the quarter’s Revenue—or five millions. 
He had, however, one remark to make, which would account for 
a portion of this deficiency, viz. that the correspondmg quarter of 
the last year comprehended one weekly payment of the Excise more 
than the quarter of this year. Some of the branches of the 
Revenue had increased although others had decreased. In the 
customs of this quarter there was an increase of 84,0001. ; 
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in the Post Office an increase of 43,000l.; in the incidental 
payments of 14,000I.: but the revenue of the stamp office 
had decreased by 33,0001., which, with other deficiencies, made 
up, as he said before, a decrease in the whole revenue of 
107,000]. The aggregate amount of augmentations having been 
141,000]. and the aggregate amount of diminutions 248,000. ; 
he trusted therefore, that it would not be too sanguine to 
expect that the income of the present year would be nearly 
equal to the last. At the same time he should not, perhaps, 
be justified in expecting any material increase in the produce 
of the Revenue, most especially when the means necessary 
to be adopted in the way of preparation for the resumpticn of 
cash payments by the Bank of England were taken into considera- 
tion. He was inclined, however, to think, that the alarm which 
had already been excited on that subject was greater than the 
circumstances warranted ; that no such reduction or stagnation of 
commerce would take place, as that apprehended by some, except 
such as might be merely temporary ; and that in the end, the alarm 
to which he had alluded, would appear to bave been much exag- 
gerated, if not altogether unfounded. Having thus stated the 
general nature of the propositions, which it was his intention to 
propose, he might sit down with merely expressing his readiness 
to enter into any explanations that might be required ofhum. But 
before he did so, he must observe, that his Majesty’s Government 
were fully sensible of the great responsibility which they incurred 
in proposing an increase of taxation in time of peace, and of the serious 
obligation which, if possible, it more than ever imposed on them of 
managing with the utmost attention to economy the resources of the 
country. If, therefore, the Resolutions already before the Committee 
should be adopted, he was ready to propose a further Resolution, 
calling on the Executive Government to exercise the most rigid 
economy in the administration of the public revenue. (A laugh,and 
hear!) He trusted that whatever might be the sentiments of the 
Honorable Gentlemen opposite, the events of the present Session 
had sufficiently shown the disposition of Government on that 
subject. ‘There was one topic deserving of explanation, on which 
he would say only a few meant the collection of the 
revenue. (Hear!) At the present advanced period of the Session 
no effectual measure could be adopted by Parliament to amend 
the system of that collection ; and it appeared to hit therefore 
that the best course that could be pursued was an expression of 
the opinion of Parliament that at least such an mvestigation should 
be entered into by the Executive Government as would pave the 
way for any measure which Parliament in its wisdom might think 
fit at some subsequent period to adopt. The Resolution, there- 
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fore, which in the event of the adoption by the Committee of the 
Resolutions already before them, he should propose in addition, 
was as follows, viz.—* That with a view to accelerate the arrival 
of that period at which relief may be afforded to the country from 
a part of its burdens, this house confidently expects that a vigilant 
superintendence shall be exercised over the expenditure of the 
State im all its several departments ; and that a minute investiga- 
tion shall be instituted into the mode and expense of management 
and collection in the several branches of the Revenue, in order that 
every reduction may be made therein, which can be effected 
without detriment to the public interest.” In the Customs, 
considerable benefit had long been derived from such an investiga- 
tion; and he hoped that the advantage might be extended to the 
other branches of the Revenue. The Right Honorable Gentle- 
man concluded by moving his first Resolution. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


1.—Tuart since the termination of the War in 1815, the pro- 
perty Tax in Great Britain, and other Taxes in Great Britain and 
ireland, which yielded a Revenue of upwards of 18,000,0001. per 
annum, have expired, or been repealed, or reduced. 

11.—Tnat by an Act passed in the 56 Geo. 3, cap. 98, the 
Revenues of Great Britain and Ireland were consolidated from 
the 5th of January 1817 ;—and 

That in the year preceding the said consolidation, the net separate 
Revenue of Ireland was 4,561,3531.; and the charge of the 
Funded and Unfunded Debt of Ireland was 6,446,8251., including 
therein the sum of 2,438,1241., as the Sinking Fund applicable to 
the reduction of the Debt; and which Charge exceeded the whole 
net Revenue of Ireland by the sum of 1,585,472I1., without afford- 
ing any provision for the Civil List and other permanent Charges, 
or for the proportion of supplies to be defrayed by that part of 
the United Kingdom ; and 

That no provision has been made by Parliament to supply this 
Deficiency. 

111.—THat the supplies to be voted for the present year by 
Parliament, may be stated at 20,500,0001. 

1v.—TuHar the existing Revenue applicable to the Supplies 
cannot be estimated at more than 7,000,000l.; leaving the sum 
of 13,500,000!. to be raised by Loan, or other extraordinary 
resource. 

v—Tuart the Sinking Fund applicable to the reduction of 
the National Debt, in the present year, may be estimated at about 
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15,500,0001. ; exceeding the above Sum necessary to be raised 
for the service of the year, by about 2,000,000 only. 

vi.—THarT to provide for the exigencies of the Public Service, 
to make such progressive Reduction of the National Debt, as 
may adequately support Public Credit, and to afford to the 
Country a prospect of future relief from a part of its present 
burthens, it is absolutely necessary that there should be a clear 
Surplus of the Income of the Country beyond the Expenditure, of 
not less than 5,000,000]. ;—and 

That with a view to the attainment of this important object, 
it is expedient, now to increase the Income of the Country, by the 
imposition of ‘Taxes, to the amount of 3,000,000l. per annum. 

vit.—That with a view, &c. vide preceding page. 
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Tue Cuancerton of the Excueguer then rose. As the 
House had already entered at large into the consideration of the 
io situation of the country with respect to its Finances, and 

sanctioned, by the resolutions to which it had agreed, the ge- 
neral principles on which he intended: to ground the financial 
operations of the year, it only remained for him to enter into the 
details of the plans and arrangements propased to carry those ope- 
rations into effect. The House had also appeared to approve, 
(though it had not yet confirmed by a distinct resolution,) - the 
measures he had proposed of rendering the Sinking Fund .appli- 
cable to the public service, to a certain extent, by means of a loan 
contracted with the commissioners for the reduction of the national 
debt, under the sanction of the provision in the Sinking Fund 
act, commonly called Mr. Fox’s clause, and of making such pro- 
‘vision as would prevent, in future years, the necessity of continuing 
the practice of loans. —He should now explain how those arrange- 
ments were to be effected in the present year. In doimg this, he 
should follow the usual course. He should recapitulate on one 
side the supplies granted for the present year, and on the-other the 
Ways and Means by which they were to be met... He-should 
then take a view of the new taxes, and:point out:the general. mea- 
sures to be founded on the resolutions which the House*had al- 
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ready adopted, in order to show how we might look in future to 
a.séttlement which would render the imposition of new taxes and. 
the raising of loans (with the exception of a small Joan for the 
next year if it should be required for the purpose of the further 
repayment intended to be made to the Bank of England) unneces- 
sary. So much information was contained in the Report of the 
Finance Committee, and so much more had been elicited by 
the late discussions in the House, that in recapitulating the supplies, 
he should have little more to do than to refer to the Report oF that. 
Committee, and he should afterwards point out the corresponding 
Ways and Means, The army Extraordivaries still remained to be 
granted; but, addimg them to the other branches which had 
already been obtained, the total for the Military Service of the year, 
would be, according to the. statement of the Finance Committee, 
$,900,000/,. The whole Supplies for the Navy were granted; 
they amounted to 6,436,000/. Those forthe Ordnance were 
in the same situation, and consisted of 1,191,000/, Under the 
head of Miscellaneous Services, many items remained for the fu- 
ture consideration of the House, particularly the usual Grants for 
the. poorer classes of the, Clergy, both in England and Scotland; 
but adding their amount to what had been voted, the whole might 
be.expected. to come to about 1;950,000/. As some Supplies still 
remained to be granted, it.was not his imtention at present to 
complete the Ways and Means. But the pag scatinn of twelve 
millions of the Sinking Fund, as proposed, would much more than 
cover what was still sobegreniot. The total amount of the Supplies 
which he had menti was 18,477,000/. To this were to be 
added. 4,570,000/; for interest on Exchequer Bills, and 430,000/. 
for Smking Fund on the same, forming a grand total of 20,477,000l. 
= meet these charges the House had already sanctioned the 
rant of ! 


The Annual Malt Duty of wtie® on eu -eeo see 
The Temporary Excise Daty . . . . . . ~. 3,500,000 


and he should now propose to vote the Loan contracted for this 
day, amounting to . . . . . « » « «+ « « £12,000,000 
OE ee ae ee 
and Produce of the Sale of Naval Stores . . «... 334,000 


Kt was therefore clear that, with the view of meeting the sup- 
plies voted, a loan of 13,500,000/. would have been sufficient for 
the service of the present year. But the measures lately. adopted for 
returning tocash payments had renderedit necessary that 10,000,0007. 
a" ibe repaid to the Bank, of which five millions were to 
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be provided for within the’current year, ahd hé thought a further 
fediction of uhfdnded debt necessary to: the-extent of 5,600000/. 
To provide “fot all thése expenses, two lost’s Were to he raised. 
One for twelte millions had already béeén contracted for-by a pab- 
lic competition: ~'The other, to the amédunt diso of twelve millions, 
lie pro j should -be taken out of thé: Sinking -Fand- This 
would be, however, for ‘the frtdfe consideration of. Parlement, 
4nd ‘lie should now only state, that in ofder-to. affect the Fabds as 
= as possible, he intended -to divide the pe eg 
twelve monthly payments, leavmg the monthly sam to, be-epiphied 
by the Caidiltacsontere in the piidohinde of Stock ds-wearl Pq uabds 
éircumstances would admit. The sum intended-to be takea would 
be one million a nionth; bat m the January aid Jubpquarters 
only 900,000/. should be callé@ for monthly; arid iti the Apri 
did Oct..quarters, in which the amouit of the Sinking Purid was 
larger, 1,100,000/.- This appropriation of part of the-pradace of 
the Sinkmg Fund, would still leave about 310,000/s a month ap- 
plicable to the reduction of the national debt. The whole amoant 
of suppliés thus raised would be '31,074,000/., leaving a surplus of 
dbout 10,600,000/ for the diminution of the unfunded debte— 
5,000, 0008 Wetild be tepaidto the Bank, and 5,600,000/ terahie inthivi- 
dual holders of Exchequer Bills: He had*stated ‘that the firstikaan 
Rad iy Been contracted for. -The'terms were “highly: satiafac- 
fory, and’ he was ready to adniit had’ béen renderéd>so: by the cam- 

eutidt whictt had prevailed.’ Fhe Loan was raised by asabectips 

ote" thé uniount of «12 millions, for every 1001 0f whieh BOL 
in Constls’wete ‘to be given (the interest of «whichwas' het te 
trospeetite, ‘Dut ‘would: orflyceouiinence: from Jilly next, ea -thiat 
thére would bé iio céncealed bonus ia thé shape Of; interes®),iand 
62). T86°8d. in ‘the threeiper cent. Redacedn. He. trusted thut 
these terms proved in the most satisfactory manner a spirit 6 se+ 
yiving confidence in’ the resources of the country. | ‘The other bid- 

ings for the. Loan were as follows:—Méssrs. Reid, Itwing, ahd 

0. 651. TOs. ;* Messrs. ‘Ricardo and Oo: 651; 25. 6d. | From this 
it would ‘be seen, that the list which had obtamed: the: preference 
outweighed very far those with which it had! beer placed wnedm- 
nétitian, ‘in the’ advantages which it offered tothe dvutitry, as tet 
ing 6¢ smatlest portion: of: stock, it created the. smallest -dhairge 
both for capital and: imterest to: the-couittry. »/The Lomb named 
that forming, and the Loan taken from the Sinking Funql:he wanid 
regard ds.a joint lodn‘in speaking of the stork.creatédiby thetwo 
operations. “ Céusidering ‘thetn as a jointdoan, the enpital »dtoel 
created for the 24000,0001: raised, wiis 34,364 ,000l.'in thé-B:per 
cent, Stotk; taken “partly in| the reduced, atid +parthy ip. the Qort- 
sols. Tlie “ititerest ow it amounted td 1029,120k; ‘the ‘Sinking 
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Futid to 40%,5047. It would here be observed, that he had 
thought it right to ‘carry strictly into effect the provision made in 
the Act of 1813 for forming an additional Sinking Fund, whenever 
the amount of ‘the’ loan raised should exeeed the: Sinking Fund 
shew usly established. ‘The observance of this provision might 
ve beén dispensed with where a loan was raised:for the 
of ‘diminishing’ tie’ Unfunded Debt. He had. however, felt that 
pre ott hn Was raised in time of peace, the operation of 
‘Staking Fund ought rather to be strengthened than-diminished, 
and''had> complied accordingly with the provisions of the Act. of 
1S19. Tote’ sums he trad mentioned, the charge for m 
ment, 10,2911) was to -be added. The total charge. of the loan 
cheer stood: as follows:— i 


tusdireist | -? * - F ’ . -i,029,120 





» Sinking Fand » + - ‘ * 
Management - - - 40,99) 
10 ld te haen (4 AdR,005 


With weopett to det. cheage for: miongenents wished: ote 
that she considered ‘the Bank to;have ad claim for managemept 
thatpart of the oan which wis taken frow the Sinking Fuad, bu 
only.on'the 12,000;000/. whiclr had been made in the market, 
had -shown ‘thatthe - total; chargé of .the Loaa wap, soo, 
‘Phe ‘ratevof imerest to the subscribers was 44,45. 9d. \per cent. 
"Phecalcubatiod: being, that the average price of the 3. percent. 
Stéckw ouldbe'69 and. aihalf. ‘The total rate of about)] 
paid ‘byte public on the Loan, the Smking dnd 
60! 0s @d.: per cent. »te thought be had a right to congratu 
the House on a Loan to such an amount having been obtained. by 
such 'terms: He trusted. they would not prove unfavorable to 
those: with whom they bad been negociated, though; they could 
hardly be! justified as poudadt on the part of those who had agreed 
to thérh» withreference:to the present price of stock; there asas.eyery 
reason to! bope: that they would eres =~ beneficial. wah be 
Duties gueezed: toi the ether parts.o it ania e 
welbthat: hé-chould here-advert to the measures which he ¢ 
weald be uiecesstry in the mext year. As far as it was.possibl 7m 
him to judge:at prevent, he should think that the utmost, it, would 
a to: paise mext: year would not exceed 11,000,0002. 

for the ‘different branches of the pe service. This sum might be 
warifed:in addition to that of 5,000,Q00/. to complete the payment 
tobe saade tothe Bank: Hf then) 19,000,000/,,sheuld be taken 
frow¥ tie sinking Fund; as had-been done in the present year, but 
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4;000;000/.' would:remain ito be borrowed, in the market. . So mo- 
derate a Loan would: produce litle os, no effect,on the funds (if it 
should be heeessary te raiséa, doan.at all); and:that, at all events, 
he thought hé-mightybe allowed)to, hope, from. the present aspect 
of Eurépe}wouldibe the dast.time-he should have occasion to re- 
sort té the thoneyimarket:in time of peace. The next branch’ of 
thé silfjett totwhicl he would .call.the attention of the House was 
the Cotisidertitiow of theamede by: which, he. pro to reglise the 
pledge*givew'by: Parliament to raise 3,000,000/. by new taxes, and 
the’ object’to’ which he purposed, to.apply that sum, But before 
pr oveeding ow this head, being on the subject of the public debt, 
he wished to ‘state theamount of the unfunded debt, and to show 
how it ‘would: remain after the supplies of the present year were 
wound tp. '"The amount of the unfunded debt was at present 
about’ '49,000,000/..  ‘Fhe- amount. of renee Bills ‘being 
44,600,000/> ‘and the Irish- Treasury Bills, lg in July next, 
amoutiting’ to 4,400,000/.-_ These he fnninis ty to replace’ by 
20,000;000/: in Exchequer Bills, which had already been voted by 
Parl ent» bya vote of 16,000,000/. which he should move “that 
evenitig, andby an issue of Irish treasury Bills, to the amount of 
2,500 600! The total amount of ,.unfunded debt ‘thus created 
Saati Setwowsoncel This, eompared-with its present 2 of 
90070008; would give @ diminution of. 10,500,000/. - ‘Neil as 
<7 pibneusy stated, it was-his inteation,to_ propose that ne, sum 
Namoneent ‘should .be.-saised,.by new, ma ser > ed 
Caspr Bund, to enable.it to. support the ¥ the Toa 
ify the-last ‘and 3 am,the present year, to which $0 rors 
it we be aboutvequal: Te amount. of, tee morte fF last 
Toa Was abort ~ map 000 
Hl RO. yr Ati fis ‘That of the present loan ss "1,448,000 
{ . my 26) ; % “an ; = 
= GOVE #14 (The total being . a Sd oan, me 
). RIS tes haype 
2 ISGazq eos hy 
= Cas oars vof 42,0001. eho the, sum, 
“Phe suim to be raised it might be prope rire biltbees 
oe two’ Amn, but as this;was merely a. matter faccoup at, a little 
iveti to ‘one. side or the other without. incon euience, 
r ould be well to-allot to them as nearly as. p le the 
‘ig ‘proportion to the respective charge of cach. Bie. Neonild now 
‘ptodeed to the” lar. propositions ‘which baling anounced it 
15 berty intent to'bring forward, With. respec S the consoli- 
datioii °6f the Customs, it was impossible 10,20 ety thé ‘minute 
‘vathdtiOtis that! were: antended—a sched nt of these had. already 
been ‘Protu¢edj-and was in the.printer’s hands. The. only one of 
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material importance was that to which he had already called the 
attention of the Hotise—an increase of duty on Foreign Wool. 
e others were all of a very minute description, and .the produce 
‘the whole he rok at $00,000/. per annum, Out, of such a 
vapiety of articles ‘as ‘were comprehended under. this head, 
‘some might produce ‘less—-some more. than... he calculated 
4 but he had’ ‘no ‘reason’ to expect: thatthe result upon 
he wiole. would be materially different from thet which he 
had. Er anticipated. The ' whole of the: minute particulars 
: y be brought amder the; wiew) of every Member, by 
spe scliedule, whith he hoped’ would. very; soon be.in ther 
He‘tiad’ nietitiéned, oti a former eceasion, thata consider- 
propértion' ‘of the sum ‘proposed to be raised: was expected tp 
from a transfer’ of part of tlie business:now jointly casried on 
yeen thé Boards-of Custom -and-Eicise.\ db,was intenged to 
ser to the Excise certain daties which were'before.in past col- 
ed by the Customs. ‘These Were ‘the daties on tpbagce, RN 
a coffee,and Co¢oa-nats. | ‘On the: last-mentioned erucle 
hb rate of duty was at preset paid than ov cofftes,., Fer. edie 
ae the Hie oo the tworarti¢les had beem the same, Byt when 






feet to’ Bring coffee tuto! mare géneralagé, qdiffer- 

ti saveuvote But now lit was proposed.tbah coffee 
ete or chedelute “nut shouldjowith - to 
. itn ‘the sdme feutiney H rd ig hotice 
a va sn ‘which inie-under this: head—tobagge coffee, 
‘tébiacco' the*present detiesi vasied;1xery -ma- 

BS Ke Eicise duty vi ‘Anierican tobacce wap ra Ib. 
i Ail Portugtiese: tobaddo 2hysendon West, India to- 
; . "To these he added the Custom duties, sadabarwantents- 
to how proposed fr thesewould ‘make thé total duty on plantation 
iy ces 4s.; and on foreign tobaccos and all snuffs, 6s. pr. Ib. On 
coffee he proposed 'to'imereasé the duty from 73d. to 1s. 

-On East India coffee from 11d. to is. 6d.; and on foreign coffee 

, frpm 2s, $34 to 2s. and 6d. per Ib. The duty-on pepper be would 
‘from V9, dtd: O84. tees” 6d! “per db. \-The-advagge he bad ‘to 

dd before stated, which went-to saipe the. existing 

66 to TOG‘ per cente’ Ow toblacee ten! looked for an in- 
re 500,000/.'; on'tew of »130,0008.5 9p, coffee 


ren on’ r'30,000/4,, ve for 
totes sti oe coon 


: a) : Martech ufihe Sossoreien carb hed 
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the inaliplied ns win whieh they were foreed-to observe, and 
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the necessity they were under of making applications on the same 
business at various. places and at different periods of the day. , But 
the principal advantage of. this arrangement was this, that it w 
— ent the adulteration of the articles which it comprehende 
e of these were sold in very small quantities, and often ground, 
soithat it was not easy to determine whether.or not they were genu- 
ine. By the transfer of; these from the Customs to the Fin poe 
a watch ,would be set, over them to prevent their adultera 
tion. On this account, as:well as on. others, the transfer was 
obviously desirable. Two other subjects were yet to be brought 
under the. consideration. of the Committee. The first of thease 
-was the increased duty on Malt, which he calculated would 
roduce 1,400,000/. ; including the sum which. it would ,raise.in 
eland, to which he proposed. all the. new duties should beens: 
with the exception of the taxon home distilled spirits, 
which he had mentioned be. calculated. would be reised by yay 
.of 1s, @d. per bushel on malt, or Qs. 4d. per quarter, .W. 
first this subject to the House, ‘ had ¢ certainly Pi alos: sate 
some details, to, show that the tax which he bad a might 
be borme,,, withgut an increase of the. price ,of Eyery 
ino a. ines heen.,able to make,) had geyser f° 
the impression which he.had. then jon, his 
ir on_ this subject he would, refer the House .to..the 
Re Abe. Committee on breweries, which sat in last Session, 
ahech would-be found to contain much yaluable matter, especially 
-that “i been fuxnished to jt by a most respectable Gentleman, 
Yh aa of that. House.. With that. Gentleman, he, meant 
: r clay, be,had.receptly had a communication, and he. would 
Row state tg the the. view. be. took ,of this subject... ,.Mr. 
Bons bad stated the real price of malt in the last year.to haye heen 
ithe. prices which had been, queted., According to.him, 
Banden a Comaunbdrenton of malt; the gengral 
beep made at thes 4d., Hops then, anit ine ee 
OF. Sirs emt.;, Much.of the barley grown... the Jast year; 
malting, and eeaneeny she . ag 2) malt was, 
ROW, .was then. average in the present year a4 
ae Bhaue bad hllep to 10/. per .cwt. The reat ea 
as olloWS i= 


Maltwas.in 1818 per queries... -. £387 -0 

: n IBIO, rae DP o nieead solaasthas ‘he -uat iM 0 

rs WEES: ROW 50, in expense. , 
ation quarter.af pal yy porter, mlyeh wae. 


BEN soci a Biwi ator oy atv tr Ha yite oo "1B, 0 


ad fie fi lee $2 het a ate : L3 B. 4 
oh. the, present vista te rem 
in ay ° the ewer. - oO “10° 4 
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This being the case, tuere being a balance in favor of the brewer 
of 10s..4d, on the price of brewing a quarter df malt, Mr. Bar- 
clay ‘was of opinion that the duty proposed might be borne with- 
out inconvenience; and he was further of opinion, that, if the pre- 
sént season should turn ‘out as favorably as at present there was 

ery reason to hope it would, the pubhc might reasoriably, Joo 
forward, as he (the Chancellor of the: Exchequer) had stated on 
# former evening; to a diminution of its price. ( ean, hear, hear!) 
He hoped, whatever might be the difference between the calcu- 
lations of various persons, that the House would find the gene- 
Yal-result the same, and be satisfied that his position that the: pre- 
sebt duty not only did not go to justify a rise in the price of porter, 
but ‘ivas compatible with 4 diminution cf price, after a time, was 
fally bore out. The only remaining article to which he had to call 
the attention ofthe Committee was the duty on home eae 
_. It was not bis intention that this measure should extend fo 

cotfand or Ireland. The present duty on wash for Gating ‘Sp 
tits, Which paid Is. Od. op the gallon, -he proposed ‘to add 4. 
to} and charge in future with a duty of 2s. The sugar wash, which 
‘mow paid 2%. Gd. per ‘gallon, he would render liable to (a 
duty $f 3s. 3d. * The duty on spirits he calculated would produce 
am inctease to the Revenue of 500,000/. If the effect’ oF tis tax 
should be to diminish dhe consumption of spirits aud inérdise the 
consumption of the wliolesoime produce of the remit “mgn 
would more rejoice at the effect of the measure than he should ; and 
with this feeling he had thought it right that a tax on ‘spirits should 
acctompany’the new duty on mult, to protect both the“ hegith and 
the morals of the people.—Those concerned im the spirit trade had 
however urged, that this measure would give the traders’ity foreign 
spirits’an advantage over them if some duty were nofimposed on 
spirits imported.—On this subject he had come to nd decision, but 
he might hereafter find it necessary to-come forward with some ad- 
ditional measure to’ protect their interests from the Injiry they might 
sustain, if undue advantages were conceded to the foreigu &rticle. 
Having gone through the different subjects he had ‘wistied’to press 
* upon the attetition of the Committee, he dtd’ say, ifon any 
point he hiad not been distinttly understood, fr should be happy 
to alors ony explanation that might be required. ~~ °°“ 

Mr. Grenfell upon having observed across the table; that he . 
had nof quite understood what the Right. Hon. Gentleman had 
said oe the 11,000,000/., the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
further stated he was happy that his attention-had been‘recalled to 
this point, especially as it was connected with what le was about 

’ to have stated. He had said that he hoped the present would be 
the last time he or his successors ‘im office should have to discharge 
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the duty of calling for a loan and for additional taxes. With refe- 
rente to the 11,000,000/., he had observed that 18 millions svere 
required to balance the expenditure of the present year with~ the 
income, but that he hoped in the next year, partly from reductions 
of charge, principally on the unfunded debt, and other causes, the 
sum to be" borrowed would not exceed 11 millions. Supposing 
therefore the Honse should think it safe next year, to resort té the 
Sinking Fund for a loan of 12 millions, four millions in ‘addition 
private sources would be all that would be required to-com- 
lete the payment of the remaining 5,000,000/. to the Bank of 
land as far as Ministers were ableat present to see, 4,000,000/. 

of foan or of Exchequer Bills beyond the sums which - might: safel 
and without inconvenience be borrowéd from the Sinking Fand, 
would be the utmost that would be netessary to complete the ‘sup- 
plies for the next or for any future year.—(Hear.)—Phis effort to 
avert the repetition of the evils ‘of foans and taxes hereafter. having 
‘been made, Hon. Members would return to their homes with the 
‘satisfaction of having performed their duty ; and he trusted thatthe 
exertions would be rewarded by the approbation of their censtitu- 
ents, even aout some momentary feeling of distaste might prevail 
as to the particular taxes. Without trespassing further on the time 
of the House, he proposed his first resolution, which was ‘that 
towards the supplies of the present year 12 millions be raised-by 

way of annuity.” a 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


inforntation. 


they are lower. 


In what I have said of the immoral tendency of a certain mode 
of antinomian and un-apostolic.preaching, it ought to be observed, 
that many in the Church are as-blameable as those out of it; but 
none are so pernicious in this respect as the Secederé." For the 
want.of ngveltyvin -what is here said respecting the operation] of 
the poor Laws; I trust it -will not be thought necessary. te.make 
any, apology. Iam convinced that if the amelioration begitis"to 
be visible, itis owing to the accumulated evidence of indinidpal 


eH —The price of labor, ' and’ “allowance? from “the ' ‘parish 
rates) are. stated according to the scale of the district in which I 
réside’: they ate higher in other -places— in Somersetshire I believe 














THOUGHTS 


ON 


THE INCREASE OF CRIMES, 


FC. &e. 
re 
MY DEAR SIR, 


Havixe had occasion to addtess 2 friend ‘of \yoursp:someitime 
since, on a subject materially connected with the preltares cig! high 
moral character of the country, I trust I shall be forgiven, if, once 
more leaving for a moment my immediate and appropriate“avota- 
tions, and ‘actuated, as I was then, by no other-motive,tham-vegard 
to truth and humanity, I venture to submit to you some “ Thoughts 
on the Increase of Crimes’ in the present day ; and, ‘together 
with this momentous topic,.on the “Education of, the Poos, and 
the National Schools.” ety este 

{ have been ‘led to address these Thoughts to. youy imconsequence 
of the part you have taken; the tempered energies, and the Christian 
spirit you have displayed, when enforcing the necessity of a revision 
of our criminal code. tae Sa eS 

In the letter to Mr. Brougham, I endeavoured to vindicate the 
more venerable and august establishments of education in this 
kingdom. My manner and motives have been impugned by those 
who admit the vindication to have been most triumphant ; though 
I am conscious that I had no other motives of writing then, than 
{ have now. 

Previously to entering on the immediate subject of this address, 
I shall therefore take the opportunity of disclaiming some senti- 
ments which have been attributed to me, by a writer in a widely- 
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circulated and distinguished literary journal, who has, in other 
— ably and eloquently, discussed the subject of «« Abuses of 
arity.” gait 
Gratified as I must be by the praise of the answer to Mr. 
Brougham, 4s far as arguments are concerned, I feel myself reluc- 
tant to’ be considered as having been actuated by such base feelings 
as adulation or fear! ¥ dischim a shHadow of:éither feeling. Thad, 
and could have, no right to accuse Mr. Brougham’s motives, and 
the cause itself I think zs nationally important, as I believe the 
spirit that ‘prompted’ the investigation was benevolent. [ aditit 
that Lowght not to have spoken of abuses as * detected,” “when 
they were only to be enquired into, and when all the statements 
were ex parte. But there are great apusts in charitable funds ‘to 
my own’ knowledge ; and without any feelings of adulation whith 
are abhérrent from my heart, f would not, with the exeéption I 
have made, rétract 2 a oe the obligations of thé coun- 
try to'that ‘active benevolence which led the way to the énquity/ 
Truth ‘and neither flattery” nor “fear,” induced meto write as I 
did; not “cin” E irnagine that any” dispassionate -réader of ‘the 
“ Vindicie Wrykehamicz” could think I meant to fatter Mr: Brotgh- 
am, wheti, speaking of his inquisitorial manner, I ¢omparé him, ‘in 


this ct, witli the most obtioxious character in the Star-chamber 
OF CH attes ree Prasrt sed oe soya 7: BEIAe a 
Pnjetious 25°this ctianner, and’ his ex porte statements have been 


to # cates dd Hationally important, 1 do net delieve that he intended 
any dikett injury to the venerable! seats of Enplisty education y but 
the stows Wy put irfto his hand’s¥! rresk wHo° pip; and when 
it #¢¢menbered who; and what description of'men, were ‘in the 
cOMtahOhabit of attending “the committee;‘it miyht be coneéived 
thie Wey ‘to0k advatitage Of his ardent character; to efféct that*task 
fro which they shrunk themselves. 29Ge91 PTRIA gad 
‘St hich for flattery’: with respect to~ the otWier abjeet feeling, 
whit thdli-P fear?! Phave no personal interest whatever; aad ° 
zs to a wish or 2 thought of seeing other establishmepite sacrifice 
a8 loriy’‘as "Winchester was safe; I have expressly siid, int laupyedge 
far fron? Ratvery,-<? TE Mt. Broughahy has bevteyed ignofaitce: of 
peroneal tHe statutes to which he appedis, and? should 
Pin viidicating Winchester, Ttrust ' the sow aimed oF all 
similar establishtients marty lose somewhiat of its direction-endyaree,” 
No other establistiifents; or charter, ‘orchdowments, wete' the 
objects of my writing. - Let thosé ¢oncernéd in them ‘defeti@ them 
as I have done; who have no -eeiticern with Winchester) extept-that 
which atists fromi atrachment! te the: ‘place of -np! ediicarions; 1 
hope I have not uttered! a derttiment that might itnply F wished any 
endowment to be condemned from ex parte statement! T have indeed 
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spoken of the abuses.of Yeovil from the written evidence, but I did 
so. hecduge Yeovil and Winchester had been classed together as 
equally guilty. My meaning certainly was, that according even to 
thimevidence, the cases of Yeovil and Winchester. ought uot to 
have been mentioned in the same century, for this simple reason, 
because: one charity was at least in existence and forishing, and 
the other a non-entily, nor did it, appear what had cama of its 
funds, 

Without any professions of extraordinary humanity, most fer- 
vently should I rejoice, if in every.case, where the poor had been 
deptived of their just rights, those rights should be.restored; and 
thas.avarize, or fraud, deeming themselves secure in the, possession 
of spoils unjustly acquired, should be deprived of those spoils, and 
brought to the bar of public animadversion.—But, much as I 
should rejoice at such restitution on one side, and such justice on 
the, othdr, L. should far more sincerely rejoice, if, when an aecusa- 
tion..was, brought against any society or any individual, that society 
of that,individual, should be proved clear, from such. charges, as I 
hope Lhave proved Winchester to be. So far fram-wishing any 
sagzificey from terror, or any other feelings, at the shrine of Wyke- 
ham, I ean.read with the greatest satisfaction, the, plain yet forci- 
ble:pindibetion of the charities of Croydon, &c.;,andJ do 
the same, if what'appears so black against Yeovil ‘should, come 
out,as-spotlese.as the fame.of Winchester. I, thought.it i ab- 
solutely essential, in vindicating a particular place fromthe 
of abuses to. show that my object was entirely remote; fromthe 
possible imputation of wishing to screen abuses in generale «+. 

‘There. is another.change, which Jam equally, anxious ,ta,xepel-; 
it 8, that I have confined, what it pleases the swriter,to. call, my 
« grleaning’’,to tlie expression of regret, on account-of the omission 
of to highly eaeumine nataes, in the list of e; Compmis- 
sionets saying nothing,ew/ account of the, omietameistmadaiite 
respectable names, .and particularly that of the Chancellor. of any 
own Vniversity. _. 

New, this Jest. circumstance alone is suthcient, . I. “CONGEINE, £0 
justify me .for if there could, be found a name entitled, most .pe- 
culiatly tomy veneration, it would be-that of Lord Grenyille,, to 
whom, \6m, aceount of his high character, J .gave, my, ynbiassed 
onan at the \Liniversity Election. for the Chancellor's. Chair... . 

Sir. Win, Scett,one-of the members in. Parliament forthe , Same 
Universityy has.,-received from. me. the same testimony. of, ‘public 
respect. I canadd, that-anaong the honorable, Commissioness, same 
are pessomally known.te me, and thete.ate.. Nonts, for. whom) as 
individuals. k do not fee! the sinaarette Sounictan foie antel 
géenee aiid integrity, =: 2. . arching sect re 
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But as Mr. Brougham had lamented the absence of two par- 
ticular names from thelist of honorablé Commissioners, I surel 
might be allowed to join in the expression of that regret when { 
was bound to those whose names he had intreduced, by many 
considerations of private regard, respect, and gratitude. Nor could 
this expression of my regret, in common candor, be conceived as 
implying the least disrespect to others, or being a mere “ Echo” of 
Mr. Brougham. If it was an Echo, it was not an Echo of Mr. 
‘Brougham, but of the wHOLE nation. — 

If Mr. Brougham were to say, *¢ that Milton's Paradise Lost” 
was a fine poem, my cordially joining in the sentiment would not 
be an “Echo” to him, when all judges of poetry think the same : 
nor could this expression of praise on one ‘great Poem be deemed 
the least reflection on a poem such as THE LAST OF TRE 
Gorns !” 

I trust the writer of that article will take in good part these ob- 
setvations ; but I could not be entirely silent when Iam _represent- 
ed as throwing a kind of slur on names which stand high in the 
national estimation ; and when the writer is lost sight of, to bring 
‘before the Public the feelings of the man, with which the public 
have nothing to do. 

As to “ sickening adulation,” let those show it who would palliate 
grievances to flatter power, “ that thrift may follow fawning,” &c. 

‘T had no motives, no feelings, of this kind ; I could haye none. 
‘Nor had I the smallest desire to detract from the great services ren- 
dered to the nation by the existing ministry, though I am honored 
by the notice, and, may I say, friendship, of some of the most dis- 
‘tinguished characters politically opposed to them. I have never 
concealed or compromised my own opinions. . 

Having thus endeavoured to set myself right before the public, 
respecting the motives and feelings which influenced me in address- 
ing Mr. gham, on the subject of Winchester College, I has- 
ten to the more immediate topic of this letter—the increase of 
crimes ; and [ am persuaded that if, in speaking of the best means of 
preventing ‘hese crimes, education, and the national schools, I 

‘should succeed in disposing your mind to.a more just view of the 
Clurch, of which I am a member, I shall have done some service 
to it in this day of trial ; and if what I address to you should dispose 
others to a more tolerant sutvey of the advantages derived from its 
‘establishment, I hope also I shall have done some service to the 
couniry :—-at all events, I shall have done my duty without any 
feelings of ‘error, and without any thought of inéeres!. . 

The first object we have to notice is the: dreadful Increase of 
‘Crime. According to the- statement of a noble Lord in the House 
of Peers the increase of capital convictions in the space of twelve 
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yeats, was from between two and three thousand to thirteen 
thowusand.: 

It‘was then observed, “ that it was impossible to ‘determine what 
the@auses were of this frightful augmentation ; nor was it assign 
able to any one cause in particular. Among the supposed causes 
mentioned, were the increased taxation and the fluctuation of 
ptoperty‘in consequence of a war. 

That the most obvious causes are, first, the premiums on a 
rapidly increasing pauper population ; the state of ' prisons ; the 
frequency of capital convictions, is now generally adinitted: I 
shall add 4 few observations on these topics, and then, adyert to 
some peculiar circumstances in the present day, which tend to 
render ineffective those moral restraints which a well-regulated 
sense of religion imposes. . 

Each of these causes, like the wheels of a vast machine, moves 
other’sttbsidiary and unseen powers, Which, being. impelled ‘with 
increasing force derived from the first cause, all and each confri- 
bute in their turn, more or less, to one accumulated fect. 

On the: first of these causes of that evil which we see, and 
lament, Y shall offer a few réflections ; and first, -of the premio 
on the increase of a pauper population. It has been offen. ' 
served, that the poor-rates, with all their evil’, haye Le a 
rerifold accumulation of those evils within the last twenty 
One’of'the most deplorable effects is that. of completely, Pa 


ing’ the sénse of moral independence in the poor mian ; he, is 
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séquetice OF this is’ the withering of those. sympathies ‘which’ 
Author of patare implanted, and which the Christian , Re 
nourishes: #8 

der the i irgn, Jaw of compulsive aid, all the feelings = - 
ality die’ ;" but’ not only oh even the feelings . of eae ae 
tidh Becotie’ almost’ Callous, in consequence of the afer enene 
ratién of Phose faws. 

*EFery" Child’ 4, poor man has, after his first, brings, to him a 
prehii fro the pafish, which, in the onset of life, makes. ve 
the Ae aniiOys how he should be enabled. to provide, for it. . Nor, 
in ‘do equehe e of the present, administration of the poor laws, did 
this‘ enter i, his yay culation when .he married. Ag a laborer 
he! as, perhap ; ght shillings :a week—when he has two chil- 
dren “he man s, sa shillings .during her confinement for 
his wife ‘qnd'c c itd 5 when this monthis over, he goes to the vestry, 
and though he Vis ng, and. strong, and, employed in) constant 
labor, instead’ receiving ten or twelve shillings a week. for his 
labor,, ‘which would keep the moral feelings of independence and 
decent pridé alive,, he holds out his hand as a beggar for a shil- 
ling more, to the overseer of the poor. 

VOL. XV. Pam. NO. XXIX. © 
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The first feelings having been thus brought down, it is of con- 
sequence to him, that his wife should annually present him with 
an addition to his family, because he is sure of receiving eighteen- 
pence additional for each child till ten years old, and after that 
two —— Suppose his family be increased, which almost 
invariably happens, to four or five children in so many years, his 
necessary allowance from the parish must be 





so a. 
RE os Ste 0s ¢ FROG 2 4 0 
We as WS we. a00'd oe *S 
First Child. ...°....- 1 6 
Second Child ....2:°..1 6 
Dee Gees oi. 0c s wes 1 6 
The fourth Child ...... 1 6 

12 0 


This is the allowance, if he works for a farmer at eight shillings 
a week. If he is obliged to be employed by the parish, one shil- 
ling is taken off, that he may be induced to try to get labor 
himself. His earnings, those of a laborer in husbandry, are eight 
or nine shillings, and the rest is made up from the poor-rates. 

It must be obvious that he will not work if he can help it, as 
he cannot get more than eight or nine shillings if he does ; and he 
is thus encouraged to avoid laboring any farther than he is obliged. 

It may be otherwise with some, but, in general, the very habits 
of sobriety and industry are destroyed; for by degrees the laborer 
reasons in this manner: “If all endeavor to work as little, and 
get as much from the parish as they can, why should not I?” But 
let us see, not only the demoralising effect on his own character, 
but on all the interesting feelings which light the fire-side of a 
father, however poor. He looks upon his children as worth so 
much parish money to him; and when he has become a com- 
pletely altered character, - the inevitable deteriorating effect 
of those laws, he considers the money as received in consequence 
of the increase of his family as his own. This he too often spends 
at the ale-house. When he returns in the evening, his humble 
dwelling is no longer cheerful: his hearth is cold and comfortless : 
his children sallow, and his wife in tears: he becomes more alien- 
ated from them on that account, and yet he is anxious for ano- 
ther child, that he may save from the premium given by the parish, 
a farther sum. Thus, through a vast proportion of the popu- 
lation, these causes extend in an immense ratio the evil first pro- 
duced. 

Let us trace this picture a little nearer. Two of his children 
are upwards of ten; he is not solicitous for their leaving home, 
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to procure a livelihood, or work for themselves, unless he can get 
what they earn. Here is instant estrangement, and the first affec- 
tions of nature—those of a child towards the parent, or a parent 
towards its child, blighted. 

When the son is grown old enough to look out for work him- 
self, or the daughter to straw-plait, whilst they live together, the 
overseer’s)scale is not altered ; the father is dissatisfied if he can- 
not share what the son earns ; and the son, of course, keeps what 
he can to himself ; but all of them try to persuade the vestry how 
little they can earn, in consequence of bad weather, &c. 

The father eats his solitary meal, and the whole family are as 
much separated as if they lived apart. Suppose the father dead, 
and the mother left with two sons, grown up; they are unmar- 
ried till, perhaps, twenty, and earn eight shillings a week each. 
This sum, if the mother was now become infirm or helpless, in 
a family of love, would be sufficient, for it would amount to six- 
teen shillings for three. But would the children spare a part of 
their bread to the melancholy mother, who, whatever their father 
mighthave done, always loved them? can they not spare a little from 
their own comforts to render more comfortable the few declining 
days of her who watched over their childhood, and who is now 
a grey-haired widow ? Not a sixpence! if they can help it, not 
apenny! Ina case of this description, two sons unmarried, earn- 
ing each eight shillings a week, refused to grant a penny towards 
the maintenance of their mother, living in the same house ; and 
the mother, so far from requiring it, thought it very hard that they 
should pay any thing to her, who, she said, ought to be supported 
by the parish ! 

She was granted eighteen-pence! and upon that, and one 
shilling of her own, I believe, she subsists very contentedly ! 
These evils are obvious to any considerate mind. 

Oh! with what pleasure have I seen an industrious mechanic of 
Scotland, where these laws have not yet so palsied the first and 
best feelings of the heart, when he has earned some provision for 
his family, share his roof and his comforts with his aged mother! ! 
How have I astonished that mother when I informed her that in 
one English parish (my own) nearly three thousand pounds are 
annually givento the poor! and what are the effects upon the 
morals, the sympathies of man, and the dearest and first affec- 
tions of the heart ! 

I take my examples from a country village, and, in spite of these 
drawbacks, if there is, as generally happens, a clergyman’s family, 
to keep alive and preserve some traces of virtue, morals, and kind 
affections, his duties on a Sunday give him an opportunity of 
preventing the entire extinction of all virtuous independence and 
domestic happiness. 
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But in manufacturing towns the evil is tenfold. When the 
“‘ whirling wheels are all wakened,” the weekly pay of the manu- 
facturer is very great in comparison of the pay of the country la- 
borer: but not one penny is saved; and the week of prosperity, 
or the day of hardship, is equally unpropitious to morals, 

In consequence of the laborer being paid out of the -rates, 
thirteen come now for relief to the vestry, although there came, 
twenty years ago, mot three. The proportion of increased 
demoralisation in the population, since the last fifteen or twenty 
years, has been nearly in the same proportion. 

Hoc fonte derivata clades 

In patriam populumque fiuxit ! 
And the appalling circumstance of such an immense number 
of juvenile depredators being thrown on the public, who “share 
no father’s love,” will be in some degree accounted for from what 
has been before stated, and from the accelerated accumulation 
of combined evils since the last twenty years from this infecting 
source. 

Since the last twenty years the poor-rates have increased nearly 
double. The following is an accurate account of increase in a 
manufacturing town not very large :— 

Amount a Monies paid to the £.. 8 4. 

Poor of the parish of Calne, in 2306 10 6 
the year ending at Easter 1806 


Ditto for the year ending at 
tuawk.... 2. t 4164 3 63 


The evil of increasing depravity is in the same ratio, or greater, 
as it generates so rapidly. 

But if these laws operate to destroy the sacred tenderness of 
affection, the moral respect of married life, they also produce 
an endless succession of crimes, by the encouragement they 
afford to unrestrained, illicit connexions, between the youth of 
either sex. 

The girl, as she grows up, is abandoned by those natural guar- 
dians of modesty, fear and shame, not to speak of higher and 
more awful considerations. 

The only restraint on the part of the man, is the chance of so 
much money to be paid out of his weekly labor. ‘This is generally 
from eighteen-pence to two shillings; but does he pay it ?—no 
such thing. The overseer paysit for him, till he owes three or four 
pounds ; this is then demanded, and he is threatened with a pri- 
son; there he knows he must be kept, at more expense than the 
eighteen-pence a week, and he has little dread. At the end of 
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the first year he owes four or five pounds: ‘he might as well 
think of raising Pelion on Ossa,” as to think of paying this. It 
is an absolute fact, that in one small country town in Wiltshire, 
in the space of a few years, FOUR HUNDRED POUNDS are due to 
the overseer on this very account. 

These and many other baneful effects have been long deplored. 
The mode in which the subject was taken up by the late House 
of Commons, and the luminous preliminary Report by the chair- 
man, show at once the sound discretion of legislators and the diffi- 
culty of legislation. 

A small portion of land to every cottager, independent of the 
aid in relieving the rates upon every moral and rational considera- 
tion, were practicable, and imperiously required. A cottage with 
a garden is a moral as well as interesting Y oe and I would hum- 
bly suggest, in all cases where the leases of a landholder are not 
already granted, and as often as they shall fall in, an imperative 
condition, that out of every hundred acres let to a farmer, he should 
be obliged to let four to the poor, at the same rent. Farmers in 
general are unwilling to do this at all. If they let an acre or two 
it is at double their own rent. Suppose their rent to be forty 
shillings per acre, they let an acre or two, perhaps to their labor- 
ers, at four pounds per acre, for garden ground. But take a pa- 
rish of two thousand acres, there would be eighty acres for the 
industrious laborers of that parish. None who could work should 
have relief, and they will take an acre, even as it is, from the far- 
mer, upon this condition. The man who has two children, instead 
of begging, as a pauper, for a shilling additional to the earnings, 
would by degrees get for his labor that which he receives as a 
dole from the parish. Suppose only nine shillings a week wages 
were paid, to those who now receive one shilling a week, from the 
vestry ; all these would be instantly off the parish books, and they 
would become better and happier men. If the laborer’s pay 
were raised for work, he would endeavor to save, and not before ; 
and the Saving Bank would form the nucleus of his first deposits ; 
but, unfortunately, its operation, beneficial as far as it goes, does 
not, at present, reach him. If the price of labor could be gradu- 
ally brought to look up, which, I think, it must do if every laborer 
had his home-plot, the beneficial effects would be felt through the 
country. 

ap of this, I beg to call your attention to what 
has been published in a country paper, in a neighboring parish. 

«A few years back the farmers of Dauncy, in this county, let 
to the poor laborers of the parish, who had large families, three 
acres of land each, at two pounds per acre; and soon afterward 
the late Lord PerersorouGH gratuitously built a barn for them, 
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where they could thrash their corn; the consequence was, that 
those men had their names immediately struck off the parish book, 
have brought up their families to industry and honesty, and all of 
them now cheerfully pay to the aged and infirm of the said parish 
their regular rates. The farmers aie that the parish have saved 
hundreds by this plan. The gentlemen and farmers of Great 
Somerford, in this county, are now pursuing a similar plan, by let- 
ting the same number of acres to the poor, with large families, and 
paying their taxes. Each farmer allows according to the extent 
of his farm. . 

Something like this it has been my anxious wish to effect ever 
since I have lived (all my life, I might say) among the poor. But 
to talk of making a poor man at all independent, is directly met by 
the observation—* No, no, that will never do. How are we to 
get laborers ?” 

It may be said that such a provision as I am describing would 
only answer for a time: but the first object is to support the mo- 
ral and independent character of the laborer. 

The Legislature cannot make it imperative to raise the price of 
labor; but a landlord might make it imperative on his tenant, 
with a new lease, to let four or five acres in every hundred to the 
laborers, especially those who have families, and the rest would 
follow. 

Rapid, and almost insupportable as the accumulation of vice and 
misery has become, in consequence of the poor-rates offering a pre- 
mium for the increase of crimes, this effect would not have Teed so 
visible and extensive, except for other great and effective moral 
causes, beginning at the same period. 

The chief of these is the alteration in the reasonings, feelings, 
and habits of mind, particularly in fermenting populous districts, 
in consequence of the French Revolution! The disciples of this 
terrific and once triumphant anarchy, under various names and 
aspects, have never slept! All that made obedience to the laws 
« liberal,” has been systematically and incessantly decried as de- 
lusions practised by the rich to enslave the poor! All the kindlier 
virtues have drooped and withered under the extent of the influ- 
ence of this poisonous opinion. It has spread and infected the 
wholesome country ; and though the great, moral, sound English 
understanding has resisted, NATIONALLY, the MIGHTY PLAGUE, it 
works on in darkness and in light, distempering religion or de- 
riding it—holding up nauseous accounts of miracles of conversion 
by instant grace (without a word of Christian duties) in one hand, 
and Paine’s Age of Reason or Hone’s disgusting Parodies in the 
other: even the very Grammar, that has lately Aah published by 
Cobbet, shows its object is to pervert and corrupt the youthful 
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mind in its first and earliest avidity of knowledge; and thus the 
child is taught indeed, “like our first parents,” (in the language 
of some ARISTARCHUS,) to ACQUIRE KNOWLEDGE at the EXPENSE 
of INNOCENCE |! 

I have mentioned what appear to me the first and most obvious 
and prominent causes of the increase of crimes. ‘The present day, 
besides exhibiting such increase of crimes, particularly the dreadful 
spectacle of so many youthful offenders, is also marked by some 
offences of a peculiar and more atrocious cast of character; as if 
the spirit of darkness was literally “walking to and fro upon the 
earth,” and visiting, with demoniac inspiration, the wretched vic- 
tims of his distempered delusions. 

Lord Castlereagh seems to deny this. Does he forget the mur- 
derer, on his knees in a place of worship, his hands dripping from 
the recent slaughter of his own wife whom he loved ?—that fran- 
tic destroyer, who, not being able to wreak his vengeance on the 
object which offended him, plunges his knife into the throat of the 
little innocent, in the midst of its confident and affectionate ca- 
resses, because the child would go to heaven ?—that wretch, who 
amidst the execrations of indignant Englishmen, and covered with 
filth, moves carted through the crowd with seventeen detestable 
associates, who fifteen years ago had taken out a licence for preach- 
ing, at the very sessions from which he was dismissed a convicted 
monster ? 

These, and many other, not ordinary crimes, have occurred in 
the space of one year, and I need not point out the numberless 
criminals of the worst description, who leave the world on the 
platform of ignominy, singing praises of acceptance, instead of show- 
ing the signs of remorse and penitence. 

Whilst we think of such things, in a country and an age well 
inforined and comparatively enlightened, the anxious mind, almost 
staggered, tremblingly asks, ‘* Whence is derived this awful accu- 
mulation of vice ? What has been done to prevent it ?” 

It is obvious that there can be, generally speaking, but three 
great checks to the career of vice: justice, which punishes ; mora- 
lity, which restrains ; and religion, which forbids. The last ‘ mag- 
na testatur voce.” 

If we are almost astounded at the picture of some heinous trans- 
gressions, I cannot but express my conviction, that it is owing to 
this further cause, that these laws, and that system of morals and 
religion, which ought to ¢hieck, are in the present day, in some in- 
stances, assistants and promoters: justice defeats her own purpose 
from the number of convictions, and the state of the prisons 5 
while some perverted notions of religion strike at the root of moral 


obligation. 
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On each of these I shall say a few words, but chiefly dwell on 
the latter, as more in union with the object I have in view in 
troubling you with these remarks. 

Of the mass of misery and crimes generated by the contagion of 
jails, let us hear that excellent, that truly christain character,’ speak, 
whom I cheerfully mention, adding the tribute of the warmest ad- 
miration and praise, although I differ from her in religious princi- 
ples. But if we differ in those forms, which I conscientiously be- 
lieve divinely instituted by the Master whom we both acknowledge 
and revere, there is no difference in our opinion of the fruits of 
His religion, those of charity and love. I allude to this estimable 
woman, because a reference alone to her benevolent labors will 
establish the fact of the contagion of crimes in jails. 

We must also remember that this contagion has been augmen- 
ted by the peculiar circumstances of the country and the Bank of 
England, ‘The bank notes in circulation 


From January to June 1797, were . ..... 10,821,574 
From January to June 1818, ......... 27 ,954,558 


Much of the evil, therefore, must have arisen from this source ; 
and when we consider what multitudes the demoralising effects of 
the poor laws are daily and hourly rendering ready and prepared 
instruments of vice; when we reflect that the progress of crime, 
like contagion, is accelerated by communication, and remark the 
rapidly increasing population of paupers; and when we consider 
that the sense of religious obligations may be so perverted, as, in 
some instances, to become not restraints, but virtually aiders and 
abettors to the career of crime ; and, moreover, when we think 
that these causes have been and are now in action from the time 
since the progress of crime has been observed, I think we may go 
near to estimate some of the more proximate causes. But 


Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Pena claudo. 


And we may still hope, though the career of vice has hitherto out- 
stripped prevention, that when the gaols and dungeons have visitors 
like Mrs. Fry; when the education of the lower orders is rapidly 
advancing ; when the attention of humane and sensible Statesmen 
by your energetic eloquence has been drawn to the criminal code ; 
when Wilberforce, clarum et venerabile nomen, has crowned those 
Jong and arduous labors, by which he has chiefly contributed to 
give his country a higher and more glorious rank than the mightiest 


* Mrs. Fry. 
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victories could give it, by rendering his unwearied assistance 
to nas cause, we trust new morals and new virtues shall yet 
arise ! 

I now hasten, from this rapid view, to call your attention to 
that which was one main object of this Address,—the part which 
the Church of England bears, and has borne, in assisting the edu- 
cation, and promoting the morals, of the rising generation. 

Far be it from me to wish to cast a shadow of reflection on the 
mode of education pursued in other schools; but I would appeal 
to you, as a Christian, after what I shall temperately state, whether 
the Church of England deserves those imputations which have 
been cast on her; and granting the utmost praise to all those, of 
whatever communion, who join, without jealousy or invidious 
comparison, in the educating the poor, whether the discipline of 
her extensive schools for the poor, the nature and course of her 
early instruction, the rudiments of moral and religious knowledge, 
and the character of her ministry, ought not to be viewed with a 
different eye from that in which it appears to me to be viewed by 
those who are friendly to the national mode of education. 

I admit how uncharitable are any vague accusations which de- 
scribe the children of the British and Foreign Schools as bred up 
without anv * religion at all ;” for, surely, the child, that has its 
attention fixed upon lessons transcribed from ‘* HoLY WRIT” itself, 
cannot be said to be bred up with “no religion at all.” The 
*¢ word of God” is alone necessary for salvation; but if we use the 
Catechism of the Church of England, it is because this formulary 
has been found the best and shortest way of promoting the know- 
wee of the Bible, of Christianity, and all the relative duties of 
life. 

As to bigotry, surely there is far greater bigotry in rejecting this 
formulary, at all events, as if it was contrary to religion and morals, 
which no dispassionate man can possibly say. 

I believe the human faculties (without speaking of a divine di- 
rection) never devised a system in alliance with all that is sublime 
or holy in Christianity, better calculated to encourage virtue and 
prevent vice, than the discipline, morals, and habits, inculcated 
and produced by the National Church, of which this reviled Cate- 
chism is the first step. 

The value, indeed, of an Established National Church itself is to 
be estimated by its tendency to further those principles which are 
most essential to the morals and happihess of a Christian people. - 

On this ground the Church founds its claims to the protection 
of the State ; and yet nothing can equal the rancour with which it 
has been assailed, particularly by the author of a book as false in 
accusation as it is quaint in title, called CuurcH-or-ENGLAND- 
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isM! The Church of England disclaims all pretensions of a do- 
mineering priesthood ; all arrogant dictation. 

But its true and legitimate character, as a National Church, and 
on which account it stands independent and illustrious in the sight 
of a great nation, is in consequence of the good it produces in ex- 
hibiting in every part of the country, from the populous town to 
the humblest village, an active form of christianity, never separated 
from sound moral duties. Not more interesting to the eye of the 
traveller, nor more beautifull harmonising with the natural land- 
scape, is the village spire, retaining, whilst evening fades, the lastand 
most lovely tints of heavenly light ; not more conspicuously solemn 
and august are the temples that reca!l the thoughts of another life, 
amidst the smoke, the glitter, and the palaces of a luxurious city, 
than are those elevated feelings which the doctrines of the National 
Church are in a moral light calculated to promote. 

If the earliest of its lessons, begun almost in childhood, is (a6 
some assert) only the first rudiments ef political servility, I am 
sure it is not more so than the lessons derived from that most 
awful authority to which it appeals. But it inculcates no servilities, 
unless it be servility to be taught the first principles of moral duty 
—servility to obey the laws. Unless that be servility which im- 
presses on the youthful mind, as it grows up, the deference which 
18 due, and even shown, in the rudest nations to superiors ; that 
Sense of propriety and duty, which with Honor to God and faith 
in a crucified Redeemer, joins the lesson « to hurt nobody by word 
or deed ; to be true and just in all our dealings ; to bear no MALICE 
nor hatred in our hearts; to keep our hands from picking and 
stealing and our tongues from evil-speaking, lying, and slandering 
to keep our bodies in temperance, soberness, and chastity; not 
to covet or desire other men’s goods, but to learn and labor truly to 
get our own living, and to do our duty in that state of life unto 
which it has pleased God to call us.” : 

Now let any one teach a child from his earliest age to despise 
this beautiful compendium. As ‘evil communications corrupt 
good manners,” he will learn evil fast enough, whatever restraints 
the care and affection of a father may lay on him, anxious lest sor- 
row betide him in the way he goes. Take off these restraints, away 
with all this sedulously enforced instruction—this code of servility 
and falsehood !! Would the father in any situation of life think 
his son likely to become more happy if he had been deprived of 
uote first means of teaching him to be a good son and good Chris- 
tian ! 

The annual spectacle of ten thousand little children, with their 
prayer-books and bibles, ascending up to the vast dome of St. 
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Paul's, gives a far more imposing interest to the heart than the 
magnificent building itself, with all its harmonising proportions. 

But there is a cry excited, that the system pursued is * exclusive ;” 
by which indefinite and invidious expression, honest people are led 
to conceive, that the exclusive mode of teaching pursued in National 
Schools is such, that none, but those who are bigots to systems 
and creeds, which bow down the faculties, can or ought to com- 
ply with. The word “exclusive” is employed to keep alive these 
feelings. This word is not sufficient for the great stomach of 
Jeremy Bentham, 


“ Who, to assist his native strength, 
Draws words, six syllables in length; 
With which, assisted by a frown, 
By way of club, he knocks men down.” 
For he would seem to excite a more formidable idea of something 
peculiarly bigoted, by calling them ExcLusionary ! 

But to use his own exclusionary language ! This ‘¢ EXCLUSION- 
ARyY,” what is it ? Is it somETHING, or nothing ? If it mean nothing, 
why is it used ? If it mean something, is that something conditional or 
not? And this conditional, what is it—of what does it consist? what 
are its marks ? The conditions are, that the child shall learn. Learn 
what? Now comes the exclusion. Learn the CaTrecnism of the 
Church of England. And this Catechism, what is it? An inven- 
tion of Priests, to bow down the growing faculties of the human 
mind to power. And this invention of Priests, who introduced it ? 
Those, who so far from bowing down to Kings and Queens, 
endured a death of agony in the flames, rather than comply with 
what their consciences did not approve! At least this was the 
case with Ridley'—Cranmer’s death had been determined on, recant 
or not. To proceed—These dreadful expressions ‘ exclusive and 
exclusionary,” in the eye of common sense, mean then, ‘ condi- 
tional” simply! But are not any conditions “exclusive ?” as much 
as every school, upon every principle must be exclusive. Jeremy 
Bentham could not have enlightened Englishmen, by English which 
no Englishman understood, till it was translated into French by a 
Gentleman of Geneva,” unless he had been taught to read, Ifa 
child goes to school, it is conditional that he learns to read. This 
might be called a restraint on the dawning faculties of the human 
understanding. 


™ Reginald Pole had instructions, if possible, to persuade Ridley to com- 
ply, that his life might be saved. 
* M. Dumont, of whom I speak with the utmost respect. 
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Accurst the man, whom fate ordains, in spite, 
Or cruel parents teach, to read and write. 

What need of letters: wherefore should we spell ; 
Why write our names? a mark will do as well. 


There is another condition in going to school: to be taught the 
duty to God and man; otherwise the next generation will not be 
the better for all this reading. And if this duty were not taught 
in the Catechism, it would be almost impossible to find a portion 
of the New Testament (which Mr. Bentham may call exclusionary), 
in which the same duties are not insisted on. The child will find 
in the New Testament as much of the duty required to God, and 
to man, and obedience to the laws, as in the Church Catechism ; he 
will be instructed that there is another world ; a state of happiness 
or of misery ; and he will be taught, as well as by the Catechism, 
that he must renounce HIM and all H1s works,” of whom, “ le 
naif,” Jeremy says, ‘ and this pEviL, who is he? where does he 
dwell ?” 

To this profound philosopher the most awful truths may appear 
a fable! Besides, he has as much aversion to fables as to truths ; 
as if, because the fable is not true, the moral and application were 
not. How much has poor Gay to answer for, who has exhibited 
an ‘¢elephant” ‘ most philosophically discoursing in a bookseller’s 
shop! It is not true that elephants, albeit the most reasoning 
animals, speak Greek, though they might speak a language, like a 
certain author, peculiar to he ! What says the bookseller 
to this reasoning and speaking elephant ?— 


Learn’d Sir, if you’ll employ i pen 
Against the senseless sons of men, 

Or write the history of Siam, 

No one is better pay than I am ; 

Or since you're learn’d in Greek let's see 
Something acainst THe Tainiry! 


Now, Sir, though a boy does not believe this, he must be as great 
a goose” as the said philosopher thinks Judge Blackstone, not 
instantly to perceive the moral, and the moral: is ¢ruth, and will 
be as long as time lasts. I cannot leave this curious fable without 
a word more on its moral. 


Then wrinkling with a sneer bis trunk, 
Friend, quoth the Elephant, you're drunk. 
You surely ne’er can want a pen, 

Among the senseless sons of men; 

They, unprovok’d, will court the fray, 
Exvy’s 2 SHARPER SPUR than Pay : 


* The Elephant and Bookseller ! a fable. 
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Highly estimated as are the talents of this author, I believe his 
best friends think that Church-of-England-ism has added no great 
fame to JEREMY BentTHAmM-isoM ! 

Though this auther dislikes children’s fables, as much as awful 
truths, there is one fable which would do no injury to his wisdom, 
and cause no disrespect to his grey hairs, to learn (particularly 
when the best and most virtuous characters are attacked), the fable 
of the Virgr and the Fire ! 

So little « exclusive” is the Catechism of the Church of England, 
that I believe no human being, unless more bigoted than any 
whom “bigots” call so, would object to it. We have seen the 
force of the objections to its teaching servility : as to any doctrines 
not purely scriptural, I know of none: I believe the most consci- 
entious dissenter, judging as a Christian, would be puzzled to find 
one. If the word “Sacraments,” be not in the Gospel, they are 
found in the Church of the apostolic age, and the Church of 
England refers in all her formularies to the apostles and primitive 
uncorrupted Church.—If any thing were admitted which led the 
youthful mind more to the elements of didactic disputatious divinity, 
than to plain and practical Christianity, what will such objectors sa 
to the Assembly’s Catechism, and this called the * shorter ?”* The 
seventh question to a child of six or eight years is, ** What are 
the pecrees of God?” The child might answer in the words of 
Dryden— 


I cannot bolt this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardine and learned Austin can. 


All that I would wish to suggest toany considerate and dispassion- 
ate judge is this, that the first elements of Christian knowledge and 
Christian duty, cannot better be impressed on the memory of a 
child, than by a formulary, which comprises in the clearest manner 
Christian faith and Christian duties. The formulary of the Church 
of England Catechism, in this respect, may claim superiority over 
every composition of the kind. 

This, then, appears to me all that the formidable words exclusive 
andexclusionary mean ; and in answer to Mr. Brougham’s objection, 
‘¢ that the dissenters will not send a child to the National Schools, 
on account of this obnoxious Catechism,” I refer you to the exa- 
mination of the master, in Baldwin’s Gardens, by which you will 
find « they do send them, and gladly.” 

If there are those who think any other mode better, let them 
pursue-that way. ‘There is room enough for all; we do not live 


* The shorter Catechism composed by the then Assembly of Divines. 
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under ordinances, which make the teaching school transportation 
or felony ; such as those in the times of Puritanism rampant, when 
neither the rights of conscience nor means of procuring a small 
laborious livelihood, were allowed to the Clergy. With respect to 
portions of Scripture, selected for the use of the British and Foreign 
Schools, the same is done in the National Schools. All the books 
used are before the public, and let the severest scrutiny point out one 
that is not conducive to piety and virtue! If the Catechism is not 
taught to thechildren in other schools, they are gradually led by their 
respective ministers into the peculiar dogmas of the several creeds of 
these ministers. The Calvinistic minister may unfold the doctrines 
of personal predestination and the election of grace: the Methodists 
may enforce how vainareall instructions without early “experiences :” 
the Baptist may decry the baptism of infants, and tell the child 
to wait till he is sure he has an “ interest in Christ’s death !” and 
the Jew-boy, that Christianity is alla Fasre! but is this mode 
of instruction better than that of the Church Catechism, by which 
every one in the kingdom knows what is taught to the children, 
and in which at least the Ten ComMaNDMENTs are not forgotten ? 

But the Catechism is learnt by rote! ‘The bread is cast on the 
water, and these lessons are only consecutive of those injunctions 
in baptism, in which the godfathers and godmothers are admo- 
nished, that the infant may learn, as soon as he shall be able, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and all other things which 
a CHRISTIAN OUGHT to know and believe to his sou’s health ! 

True—Jeremy Bentham, in the solemnity of his wistlom, de- 
spises these things; but the strongest proof of their excellence 
appears, when such a man, with all his powers of argument, and 
all his sarcasm, can bring nothing against them but such objections 
as the veriest old woman must despise. 

So essentially mingling with all a child’s ideas of duty, and sense 
of moral obligation, are these rudiments, that I will venture to say 
the first compunction a youth, thus brought up, feels, is when 
he has for the first time omitted that prayer, which his pastor and 
his father or mother taught him, and when he first violated his 
habitual sense of reverence to the sabbath. 

‘The confession of those thus bred up, who have been afterwards 
corrupted by evil communications, will prove this fact. 

Now suppose unceasing efforts are made to decry, and hold up 
to contempt that very discipline which is the parent of orderly habits, 
and habitual dread of crimes in early youth ; when manhood advan- 
ces, when temptation is added, can a legislator, can a Christian, 
doubt the effect ? Let us go a step further. The idea of a state of 
rewards and punishments, in another world, is, and must be, inse- 
parably connected with religious restraints. 
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But to say nothing of frantic ATHEISM, suppose a system were 
devised and put in extensive practice, by which MORALITY should 
be divested of its most effectual sanctions. 

Suppose a system were devised by which ‘ morals” should be 
studiously and intentionally separated from religion. Suppose, not 
only the baptism and Catechism of our Church decried, but that 
religion held up to peculiar obloquy which enjoins morals as well 
as faith. The holy apostle says in most awful language,—« Add 
to your faith virTuE,” and let it be remembered, that next to the 
word of God, one of the books, which the Church of England 
puts into the hands of most of those brought up under her care, 
is the book called the Whole Duty of Man. Now it is a fact, that 
this book, which succeeded the dreams and visions of a false inspi- 
ration in the 17th century, from that time to this, has been marked 
with peculiar obloquy by a certain class of religionists. 

The Catechism, the Whole Duty of Man, and often the BraLe 
itself, is superseded by the Pilgrim’s Progress. Far be it from 
me to speak in disparagement of that singular work, of high and 
interesting poetical invention : far be it from meto deny, in num- 
berless instances, its effects, in exciting a deep sense of religion in 
hearts the most obdurate ; but in this book, at the very beginning, 
the flames of hell are represented as bursting with tenfold rage over 
the head of the aghast and devoted pilgrim, because, with the gos- 
pel in his hand, he is trespassing, not on the grounds of immorality, 
but on the grounds of morality! If the guide, Evangelist, was 
such a guide as St. Paul or St. Peter, he would have told the me- 
lancholy wanderer, that the true Christian never strayed from the 
grounds of morality! much less that HELL would seem to burst 
with double fury, because he was there found ! 

Let it not be thought for a moment that the Church of England 
is not anxious to lay deep the foundations of rarTH. If any of her 
ministers neglect to do this, they are traitors to the code of faith 
and practice which they hold in their hands. But the homilies, 
the liturgy, and the articles, witness very differently of the National 
Church. 

Morality, which might be preached at Athens, before St. Paul 
came, unconnected with its highest sanction, is not avowed, is not 

preached in the Church of England. ‘ We are justified by faith 
and not by works,” is the great foundation of her doctrines. But 
whoever separates good works from faith, that is Christian works 
from Christian faith, is not only a traitor to the book which he 
holds in his hand, but to the state which gives him bread. 

We know the constant practice of the apostle : did St. Paul after 
he had so explicitly laid down these grounds of faith, in the Epistle 
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to the Romans, say, if your faith is right, I need not mention 
Goop works? Fathers, children, wives, husbands, subjects, ser- 
vants, speak how earnestly he addresses you; speak, how beauti- 
ful and how affecting are all the morals he enforces on all the 
stations and relations of life : so alsospeaks the Church of England, 
in her most approved works. Can any one doubt the effect, when 
the greatest contempt is avowed, not for those who are disobedient 
to parents, undutiful, immoral, or workers of iniquity, but who 
are guilty of that heinous sin, **Going to the Town of Morality 
to Church.”. 

But, Sir, this is not the view of religion and morality held out by 
a single popular production ; it is the language of ihesianti and 
ten thousands of tracts with which the country swarms in every 
direction, They are thrown out of coach windows which rapidly 
pass along the roads toand from the Metropolis ; they are hawked 
and dispersed in all directions round the country, from Manches- 
ter, Nottingham, Bristol, Oxford, and other great places; and 
such tracts direct the feeling of all the newly awakened in populous 
manufactories, and their venders traverse the remotest villages. 
What is the object of that mass of untruth and calumny which 
forms ‘ village dialogues ?”” One of them, which is the most popu- 
lar, describes the parishioner as going to the Clergyman, and ask- 
ing for seligious advice. The clergyman gives some proper advice, 
when he recommends to his parishioner the Whole Duty of Man ! 
The parishioner has seen that book, but there is no ¢ heart-work” 
in it.  Heart-work,” the clergyman is made to say ; “ heart-work !” 
what is that ? I can find no such word in my dictionary ! and the 
parishioner turns, with feelings of contempt, from his minister, 
(who might have said he could find no such word in THE BiBLE) 
to learn “whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are lovely,” 
from such dialogues. 

From these representations and caricatures, drawn by ignorance 
or malice, are the general ideas excited among the common peo- 
ple, of the character of the country clergyman, the object of whose 
preaching and pains is, in “eleven instances out of twelve, to teach 
Christian duties as well as Christian doctrines ; and for this reason 
he has the name of Little-grace, Dumb-dog, and sundry other appel- 
lations, which it pleases such solemn ¢ revilers” to bestow. 

Not second is a renowned Doctor,’ himself a churchman, 
whose horn out-sounds the horn of the very post-boy, whom 
his labors are to spiritualise. The * post-boy,” the “ stable-boy,” 
the ** bar-maid,” the ‘ hostler,” and the ‘ doots,” are all to be 
spiritualised into the Doctor’s Christianity, which decidedly, and 


* Dr. Hawker—Brown’s self-interpreting Bible. 
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in the face of its divine Author, asserts that Christianity has neither 
“iF” nor “put !” though Christ says, “ happy are ye, IF YE DO 
THEM !” «Tr thou wilt enter into life, keep the Commandments.” 
And thus all the exhortations to moral goodness, which are 
scattered over, and glowing in, every page of the heavenly code, 
are to be cast away as useless ! 

Almost every poor man, in manufacturing towns, if not in 
villages, reads his Bible with such comments. 

In one magazine I have read the daring assertion that the 
Spirit was not given to make us BETTER! Hear another, who 
puts into the mouth of the apostles, in his Self-Interpreting Bible, 
such sentiments of individual election to eternal life and glory, 
as must nullify some of the plainest parts of the words which 
want no “ self-interpreter ;” and how many are prepared to 
iterate the boast of Palmer,' who says expressly, “* that our Goop 
WORKS cannot add to our salvation, nor OUR BAD ONES take 
from it!” 

I would wish to speak with the utmost tenderness of all who 
differ from me in religious opinions ; but I must notice an attempt 
among some manufactories to place schools in country villages, 
where there are schools and a residing am a ag Though there 
is nothing objectionable in their elementary books, I fear the object 
of some is not so much to teach the children to read, as to read 
such tracts as I have described, which will make them neither 
better Christians nor better men. 

In the tracts I have mentioned, what is the general representation 
held out? ‘That man is a hideous compound of every vice; that 
his heart is of the direst and deepest blackness! that he must be 
made otherwise by especial miracle! ‘The conscious convert finds 
the blackness, and too often infers the grace. But the only ques- 
tion is, whether such opinions, received as the essence of chris- 
tianity, joined to a creed which decries morality as heathenism, 
does not make the convert in many cases ten times more the child 
of darkness than they found him. I could point to examples of 
vice from this source, many of which have happened under my 
own eye. 

But will not the most common education teach us to regard 
these caricatures with indifference and contempt? I am sure it 
is the object of the education of the Church of England -—_ 
sober and scriptural views of man, of his hopes of immortality, 
and of his duties, in whatever station. But even this is attempted 


* These words are literally taken from a pamphlet written by a person 
of this name, against Mr. Warner of Bath, whom he accuses of “ under- 
mining the , Faith,” because he exhorts, with the Apostle, his hearers to 
“re their “ Farrs, Virtue.” 


OL. XV. Pam. NO. XXIX. D 
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to be traversed in every possible way, and the very infant called 
from the straight path of instruction and duty to another and more 
effectual way—instantaneous operations of the Spirit, without 
which all teaching, even to a child, is superfluous! The “ ex- 
periences’”* of children of eight or ten years are a most happy 
device for preventing the good effects of READING ! 

I have briefly touched on this topic. I would not pursue it 
a step farther than I thought absolutely necessary to prove the 
point, that even the hallowed name of religion, instead of being a 
terror, might be perverted to be an encourager, to evil-doers. 

Let us not forget, however, whilst speaking of this important 
and awful subject, another pernicious consequence arising from 
popular perverted notions of religion. I allude to that mode of 
representing those of fair irreproachable character as equally 
vile with the most abandoned. Before God, ‘* whose eyes are 
too pure to behold iniquity,” what mortal man can say he is 
*¢ clean in his sight ?” ‘ We all offend a thousand times in a day.” 
Under the sense of these imperfections, when shutting the world, 
as it were, from his view, and bringing his heart into awful come 
munion with his Maker, the very best of human beings that ever 
lived may sincerely and tremblingly join in the confession in our 
service, ‘* Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners!” But ought 
this heartfelt confession, or, when at the commemoration of our 
Lord’s Passion, we repeat, * the burden of our sins is intolerable,” 
ought this expression to be so understood as that we should make 
no difference between deep depravity and an anxious wish to 
keep a conscience void of offence towards God and man? What 
are the immoral consequences which necessarily follow? If the 
best may say, 1 am as wicked as the worst ; the worst may say, I 
am as good as the best ; and a regenerated murderer may thank 
God that he has not played a game of cribbage ! 

I am speaking of the necessary immoral results of thus not se- 
parating Christian humility from Manichean vileness ; and we need 
not look far, when crimes stare us in the face, I fear, from this 
one great cause. Queen Elizabeth said she could do any thing 
when she ¢uned her pulpits! This is more than her sister could 
do, or James the Second, In the days of Charles most of the 
pulpits were tuned to the song of Old Case, who preached before 
the House of Commons, * I will have blood.” Can any one 
doubt the consequence to the national morals, when pulpits, of 
some description or other, are fumed every week, and almost every 
night, against «* MoRaLITy !” 


‘The common definition of this word is not from St. Paul, but Thomas 
Aquinas! 
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We have the authority of Lord Castlereagh for saying that about 
HALF THE NUMBER of OFFENCES is found committed in. FivE 
alone out of the rirTy-Two counties !—Middlesex, Surrey, War- 
wickshire,’ Yorkshire, and Lancashire. The vast metropolis ex+ 
tends its mighty mass of criminality through the first two of these 
counties; and I call the christian reader’s attention to a fact re+ 
specting the ¢wo last. Lately has been published an account of the 
s RevivaL and Procress of Rericion” in these particular coun- 
ties ; and therefore we might be led to expect that the crimes in 
counties so blessed would be fewer! True piety and virtue would 
certainly effect this. But the feeling which is generally called a 
« Revivval” in a manufacturing population, is, I fear, very differ- 
ent in its effects from those produced by ‘ pure and undefiled” re- 
ligion! The Judges of Assize could tell appalling tales! Writing 
these observations during the assize week at Salisbury, I am in- 
formed by one of those high characters, that at Winchester a 
woman, 61 years of age, had lived forty years in a state of affec- 
tion and comfort with her husband, aged 71. She beat his brains 
out with an iron instrument, in cold blood, at midnight! An at- 
tempt to prove lunacy utterly failed. ‘The whole of her language 
and conduct, before and since, was cool and collected, and as re- 
mote as possible from any appearance of the kind. She had been 
taught she could mot fall from grace ; and when under sentence at 
the bar of justice, fearlessly proclaimed, that though condemned 
here she was quite certain of her acceptance with the Almighty ! 

Pity and sorrow, not rebuke or comparison, are the causes of 
my alluding to such distressing cases ; and all I wish is, to excite 
respect for that religious national communion, which, in connexion 
with sober and scriptural religion, teaches a child the way in which 
he should go. 

Having spoken of this dreadful spirit, as exemplified at the 
last assizes for the county of Hants, let me call your attention to 
an extraordinary and consoling fact: there is no county in Eng- 
land, I believe, where the mode of instruction for the poor, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Church of England, has been 
more earnestly pursued than in Hampshire, and particularly in 
the neighborhood of Winchester. At the assizes, as the first 
fruits of that education, now beginning to be perceived, let me be 
the first to announce this cheering circumstance, for which I have 
the highest and most indubitable authority, that, notwithstanding 
the population of the county—the want of labor—the operation 
of the poor laws—the CaLenpar of Prisoners has been this 


‘ The populous town of Birmingham is in Warwickshire. 
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year LEss HEAVY than has been known for many years before. It 
8 not so at Salisbury—on the contrary: but we may hope that 
very shortly, from the extended education throughout the diocese, 
the same happy results raay be witnessed ; and it will be to me a 
matter of joy, that the first effects of education have been visible in 
that county which is distinguished for those superior endowments 
of liberal education, which caused me to address Mr. Brougham 
in their vindication. How much this education is required in 
every part of the kingdom may be estimated from another plain 
fact.—In a late year of” general calamitous distress in the metro- 
polis, stX HUNDRED and SEVENTY CHILDREN were sent into socie- 
ty, destitute, and they must have robbed or died, but for that ex- 
cellent institution, the Society for Suppressing Mendicity, whose 
object is to relieve real distress and to detect imposture. 

This Society was first established at Oxford and Bath, by a be- 
nevolent friend,‘ and Fellow of one of the illustrious seats of edu- 
cation, which has lately been so hostilely attacked. 

But to return: are these men, who separate FA1TH from MO- 
RALS, sincere in what they say? They must know that they omst 
what the Apostles never did. They must know, hewever pure 
their own heart and upright their intentions, the palpable 
inferences that are drawn, by those who make their tempers their 
bible ! If they are not Antinomians, they might as well be. Some 
time since I thought it my duty to state this to my diocesan, and 
refused to nominate a curate till he solemnly engaged, having laid 
down the basis of Christian faith, as amply, and as deeply, and as 
entirely as the oracles of truth directed, to preach, add virtue, 
because St. Peter did; and, now remains ‘ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” “‘ THESE THREE, but the GREATEST of these is Charity,” 
because St. Paul did. I insisted also, that whatever might be be 
speculative notions, he should not veer from the plain and 
positive words that Christ died for the sins of THE WHOLE 
WORLD, because St. John said so. 

I am happy to state that the amiable prelate to whom I wrote, 
entirely agreed with me; and he is himself an example, not only of 
constantly joining faith and practice in his excellent charges, but 
pressing the same rule on all that belong to his diocese. * 

If the new churches echo only to sounds, such as were heard at 
the opening of the new church at Frome, or the consecration of 
the new church in Guernsey,’ not only this country, at the pre- 
sent time, but unborn generations, will have reason to bless those 
whose patronage led the way to the encouragement of the sober, 


« John Duncan, Fellow of New College. 
2 By the Bishop of Glocester and Bishop of Salisbury. 
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scriptural, and practical christianity of the Church of England; 
without mystic trances, or supernatural visitations—without scho- 
Jastic dogmas, or metaphysical refinements—without a sullen 
creed, which limits God’s mercy, and without an antinomial system, 
which is a ‘ Drawcansir” against cards, &c.; and a dormouse 
against malice or murder, and the “* works or HIM” of whom 
certain great writers know so little | 

God forbid I should attempt to confine all excellence to the 
Church ; that would be exclusionary indeed. Of the great body 
of conscientious dissenters no one has a higher opinion than mysell. 
I speak with respect and love of the Moravians,' who are, second 
to none in adorning their profession in all things; whose mora} 
education, whose works, at home and abroad, speak for 
them more than I can, though what I say, I say most warmly, 
having such an establishment in my own parish, to whose educated 
and Christian minister I am indebted for years of confidential inter- 
course. I speak with respect of all who preach so as to humble the 
sinner, exalt the Saviour—never omitting the fruits of the Sprrir. 
Yet it were to be wished that the Methodists remembered the ex- 
traordinary confession of Wesley, ‘that he feared, in constant 
wailing for the work, they had paid too little attention to the word, 
of God.” Of the exemplary Quakers I can only say, like the 
Moravians, their light shines before men; and the admirable method 
of instruction laid down in the visit of Mrs. Fry to the. gaols, is 
such as every friend to morals and religion must approve. 

I have said the Church of England teaches and blends with 
public instruction the Ten Commandments. What will a Christian 
legislator think of a great part of religious population studiously 
excluding these and the Lord’s prayer ? What will he think of the 
doctrine, that the Zen Commandments are utterly useless, unless 
God, by supernatural revelation, brings them to the heart ? 

A ‘case of early and peculiar youthful depravity came before me 
in the last year as magistrate (for I am not yet enlightened suffici- 
ently to think the duties of a conscientious magistrate and clergyman 
incompatible). Struck with the peculiar kind of hardness in the 
disposition of the young man who was brought before me, first 
for most cruelly beating his own mother, and next for a felony, I 
enquired of his mother how he had been instructed; she told me 
«when he was a child he always went with her to meeting.” I 
knew he never heard the Lord’s Prayer or the Commandments 
there. I asked, with mildness, whether he had heard any lesson 


* The Moravians, indeed, strictly speaking, are Nor pissENTErs: the 
assentto the doctrine, form, and apostolical origin of the Church of England, 
43 much as any one within that church. 
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of morality there ; she said he heard the GosreL! and took great 
delight in it till about ¢welve years old! Since that time Satan had 
got possession of him, and she could do nothing but pray to the 
Lord ! If the Lord did not make him better, it was no use for his 
father or mother to try! A married sister soon after came to speak 
with me, in consequence of his being committed om account of the 
offence, for which he was tried at the Salisbury assizes. I asked 
her if she had ever told him how pointedly God had said “ Thou 
shalt not steal ?” she seriously replied, “ that, thank God, he had 
brought the Commandments to her heart, but it was no use to 
teach the Commandments unless God brought them to the heart 5 
which, in time, God might do to the heart of her brother !” 
Now, Sir, these are not particular cases, they very frequently 
occur in a thousand instances, and are well known among those 
who are conversant with a certain class of religionists. Nor do I 
speak in disparagement of the general character of any religious 
people ; but I bring such facts forward to show that the mode 
adopted by the National Church, and pursued in the National 
Schools, is the best to train up a child in religious and moral duties. 
Far less do I wish to cast the most distant reflection on the British 
and Foreign Schools. Their mode of instruction is, I have no 
doubt, moral as well as religious ; but it must be excellent indeed, 
if it be better than the usual mode of instruction in the Church of 
England ; and for the beneficial effects of this instruction, I call 
your attention to the fact of a statement by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—that not one of the youthful delinquents with which 
London swarms has been traced to the NationaL Scuoots! 
Without making invidious comparisons, then, I would wish 
temperately to vindicate that mode of early instruction which has 
been found beneficial since almost the time of the Reformation ; 
and of which we may judge By ITs FRUITS. Its object is to pro- 
duce not the conceited, and, as it is called, EXPERIMENTAL “ pro- 
Jessor;”’ but the practical Christian; and the influence of the 
Church of England in forming amiable, exalted, and, in higher 
life, truly Christian characters, may be seen in such men as Nelson, 
Locke, Izaac Walton, Evelyn, Abraham Cowley, to say nothing 
of the host of its own excellent and accomplished writers, and thou- 
sands who keep the “ noiseless tenor of their way,” in humble life, 
within its pale. Although the poor laws have well-nigh palsied 
the heart of moral respectability and independence, even now, 
look at many a country village: the father, decently dressed, 
appears at Church, with his child by his side; or the mother, lean- 
ing over its head, with her arm upon its neck, points out the pas- 
sage in the prayer book as the clergyman reads it. ‘The very 
suushine and incense of a summer Sabbath morning is not so 
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beautiful, and so grateful to the heart, as this spectacle! and yet 
the busy and distempered fanatic scatters in the church-yard his 
doggrel verses on the ** Churchman’s Sunday,” to impress on the 
enlightened villager, that those who go to the “ Town of MORA- 
LiTy to church” will never go to heaven.’ 

I know you will not, and trust no one will, who reads this, 
suppose for one moment I could wish to prevent any one from 
worshipping God his own way. No! I only wish to show, tem- 
perately, the advantage of encouraging the schools to which not 
one crime has hitherto been traced, extensive as they are; that you, 
and those who, perhaps, think with you, would do us justice, if 
not show us kindness; and that that mode of early instruction 
should not be reviled, which a long trial of its effects has almost 
consecrated, which combines faith, morality, and obedience to laws, 
and which was imposed by those at least as wise and good as the 
best and the wisest of the generation in which we live. » 

This I am sure of, that the manufacturing districts, where the 
population habitually despise the clergyman, however exemplary 
his life and conduct, who imbibe their divinity from other instruc- 
tors, are much worse in point of morals than those districts (which 
they call still indarkness), where the divinity of such books as I have 
mentioned, the savings of * black dwarfs and yellow dwarfs,” and 
even the solemn sarcasm and portenteus lucubrations of the second 
Jeremy, have not yet reached. And I know that when the report 
of the Commissioners is published, the character of the clergy will 
be placed beyond the reach of the shafts of two-penny calumnia- 
tors. 

Mr. Brougham himself has cheerfully borne witness to the rea- 
diness with which they all’come forward to answer queries addrese- 
ed to them relating to charities, and the general attestation to, 
and the public confirmation of, their character, will be one of the 
benefits for which, Sir, the nation, and the clergy in particular, 
will have to thank Him. 

I pray God, that when you and I shall be mouldered in the dust, 
the ark which enshrines, in this country, religious, moral, and so- 
cial happiness, may never perish till that day, when all, whatever 
may be the difference of their station or talents, shall stand before 
thei great ‘Taskmaster ! ! 

I am, most respectfully, 
Your sincere and obedient Servant, 
WM. L. BOWLES. 


’ It may, perhaps, be inferred from this, that the attachment of my own 
parishioners is diminished: so far, however, is this from being the case, 
that I have great satisfaction in havingit in my power to state that my con- 
gregation is considerably more numerous than the church can, with conve- 
nience, accommodate. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


InTo the account of the causes of crimes must be taken, at the 
present moment, the want of employment, and the consequent low 
rate of wages. A poor man should earn ¢welve shillings a week, 
instead of eight. Nor can I omit the circumstance, that ten mil- 
lions of acres are UNCULTIVATED in this country, and that twelve 
millions of money have gone, during the last year, to pay the la- 
borers of other countries for that, which our own fields should 
have been made to supply. 

I know the delicacy and difficulty attending any discussion of 
this topic ; but it will be sufficient to have touched on it. 

In our gaols, what appears universally to be admitted, the most 
necessary provisions, are, the separation and classification of cri- 
minals—constant industrious employment—religious instruction— 
and, if possible, some refuge or means of employment when the 
prisoner returns to society, lest absolute want compels him again 
to break the laws. . 

Frequency of Capital Convictions—I was witness, this day, 
March 11, to eleven capital convictions. In this number were 
four boys, not more than 13 or 14. After judgment was passed, 
I went to the gaol, and saw them as they entered : only one seemed 
affected, and the boys absolutely laughed, saying, it was as well to 
laugh as cry. 

All these were convinced, notwithstanding the conviction, that 
they should only have, what they call «* seven pen’worth ;” a. cant 
expression for seven years’ transportation to Botany Bay. When 
this communication is announced to them, it is generally received 
with expressions of “ that is what I expected ; I am very glad of it.” 
—For myself, I profess to have no other guides of judgment than 
common sense and common humanity; but the prisoners know, 
that if, according to the law, they must be condemned—not two 
out of ten will be Aanged, and transportation is a matter of exul- 
tation. 

Transportation is even to many a bounty, and the condemnation 
to death loses its awful and most solemn effect, as the law itself 
is infinitely more severe than the administration ! 

Those who had been acquitted, at these assizes, were discharged, 
men, boys, and women together, at six o'clock in the evening ; 
come twenty, some thirty or forty miles from home, and without a 
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penny. Twenty-two of the whole list were under the age of 
twenty. 

The circumstance which I would wish to press on the attention 
of every humane person, is this: though only two were left for 
execution, seventeen persons, in the whole, were CONDEMNED at 
these assizes TO DEATH! Two women were put on their trial for 
the same offence ; but as it appeared to the Judge that no possible 
” could be attached to one of them, she was taken from the bar 

uring the trial. The scene I shall not hastily forget: I had re- 
marked the earnest agony of this poor girl’s countenance. When, 
during the course of the trial, she heard something mentioned: 
about acquittal, her countenance was lifted up with an expression 
of eager and most earnest solicitude. She was doubtful whether it: 
was possible that the humane observations of the Judge could ap- 
ply to her; she leaned over, with a flush in her pale face, and 
spoke to the jailer; who, in a whisper, confirmed her hope. She: 
fell down instantly insensible, and was taken from the Court in 
strong hysterics, hes the impression of the awful scene, and the 
narrow escape she had. She was taken back to the prison with 
the other felons ; and though pronounced “ not guilty,” detained 
till the Judges left town ; and she was among the number of those, 
who, at that time in the evening, had to pass over a wild down of 
thirty or forty miles to their home. 

I was too late to give such assistance as I should have instantly 
done to fellow creatures under these circumstances, nor did [ 
know their situation till the next morning. Neither humanity, nor 
even the letter of the law, sanction this detention! On enquiry of 
the jailer concerning the girl, whose appearance was so impressive at 
her trial, he told me, to show the necessity of classification, that for 
the first eight or ten days after she came to the gaol she appeared 
almost eart-broken ; but after this could talk and swear as well as 
the rest ! ! 

Whilst we point out what appear to be the chief causes of the 
increased criminality of the present day, let us not forget ong 
MOST MATERIAL CIRCUMSTANCE : owing to a better regulated and 
more active police, there are twenty detections of crime, at least in 
London, when, twenty years ago, there were not ten; and after all, 
if the INCREASE perceived may be owing to the greater number of 
offenders, some appearance of that increase may be owing to the: 
more vigilant activity of the police. 

Atrocious depravity.—I have been credibly informed, that when 
the woman who was condemned at Winchester for the murder of 
her husband, was brought to the place of execution, she preserved 
the same tone of assurance, and said, **they might do what they 
pleased with her, as she was one of the elect !” 
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These are deplorable and visible effects of a horrid spirit ; but, 
let it not be forgotten, that though these effects are visible in a 
few instances, the spirit that produced them may be nursed in 
secret among thousands ; for these things are not, and cannot be, 
the effect of the mere criminal disposition of those concerned, but 
the effect of teaching. ‘Terrible as is the volcano that bursts out 
once in a hundred years, it is a proof of the existence of elements 
of combustion under the soil. Let me not be supposed as bringing 
such instances forward by way of ‘Hints to the Legislature.” 
The spirit of evil must depart as it comes. My object is to recom- 
mend that mode of religious instruction in which, as far as human 
wisdom can provide, the spirit that produces these enormities does 
not mingle ! | 

Lest it might be thought that I have the least exaggerated in 
what I have said respecting the religion of this woman, I extract 
the following from the printed, plain, unvarnished account of her 
end : 


* This unhappy woman, during her confinement, manifested the 
greatest reluctance to say i thing of the crime with which she 
was charged ; but although she appeared fully alive to the conso- 
LATIONS OF RELIGION ! and evinced the GREATEST FIRMNESS even 
to the last moment, there is too much reason to apprehend that 
she was laboring under a most fatal delusion, from an opinion that 
—_ been ONCE in a stats of GRACE, she could never finally 

all 1” 
Spirit of the God of Mercy! when such “ fruits” appear, can 
real Christian doubt for a moment the author of them? This 
creed is preached by thousands, and believed by tens of thousands. 
Many who profess this belief would tremble at the consequences 5 
but thousands profess it, regardless of its consequences, as an axiom 
of religion. The fruits may be visible in one instance, but the de- 
plorable effects may remain on the heart without being visible, in 
numberless instances This was the unction that Cromwell put 
to his wounded heart on his death-bed, for the murders which he 
committed after “seeking the Lord!”, “ By their fruits shall ye 
KNOW THEM.” 

I cannot avoid adding two most remarkable facts, which have 
come immediately under my own cognisance, respecting the im~- 
moral effects, and that mode of preaching and teaching, to which I 
have alluded; and at the same time to point out the effects of 
that mode of common education, pursued by the Church of Eng- 
land. Mrs. Bowles, at the place from whence this is written, has 
for upwards of fifteen years, (ever since I came to this preferment) 
been-in the habits of teaching herself the poor female children of 
the parish, on Sundays. They all assemble after morning service 
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on the lawn before the house, and the impfovement, which has 
taken place in their dress, manners, &c. is almost inconceivable, 
when it is considered how destitute, and ragged, and ignorant, these 
children appeared when we first came to the village, which has 
been for so many years the retired scene of my humble pastoral 
labors. Nearly fifty children are constantly so educated. Many 
of those who were taught in this manner, long before any parochial 
education was generally thought of, are now grown women; and I 
can say, with some pride, that NoT ONE, of all the number, (from 
forty to fifty, being every year in the course of instruction, for 
fifteen years) of all this number NoT ONE GIRL has turned out ill. 
Many are in service, and patterns of industry, honesty, and mora- 
lity, as I could bring their masters and mistresses to prove ; others 
are married. Now, mark the reverse! In the same parish, but ina 
distant hamlet, a girl, not yet sixteen, of the most flagitious and 
abandoned character, though yet so young, at fourteen years of age 
began this life of premature debauchery: of course she was not one 
of those children who ever attended my church or our school. 
Some time ago, she came before me as a magistrate, and I then 
spoke earnestly to her respecting her mode of life. I asked her, if 
she could read? ** Yes, any chapter in the Bible.” Did she ever 
go to church to hear any religious instruction ? No! but she went to 
“¢ meeting ” in another parish. ‘Then if you have been instructed, 
and go to any religious place of worship, what can you say, in 
excuse, for being, at so early an age, so abandoned and shameless a 
young woman ?” 

She answered, with a simper, which none can conceive, unless 
they have witnessed that kind of pertness, which is the effect of 
what is called being ‘ enlightened ;” « Oh! sir, the Lord CAN 
turn ME, as well As THE best, WHEN HE PLEASES!!!” Another cir- 
cumstance is this :—a teacher of a village school, superintended by 
the amiable wife of the incumbent, went to see some friends at 
Reading, a town, of which it is said that if every genus of 
dissent from the apostolic age to the present, was lost and forgot- 
ten, it might there be found. This young woman went to this 
place for a short time, and showing on her return that kind of 
“eons which I have described, so different from any thing in 

er character before, Mrs. said, “* ] amsorry to see you so 
much altered.” Yes, ‘‘ madam,” was the reply, «I hope I am; for 
I was in a SAD MORAL condition before!!” Whether she has 
recovered from this sad moral style, and made the best use of the 
_ she has lost, I know not, but I have little doubt of what will 
ollow. 
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SMOKE OF LONDON. 


Tue Smoke of London, first viewed from a distance, affords a 
sight which strikes a foreigner with astonishment. The inhabitants 
are so accustomed to it, that they cease to regard it as a matter of 
much inconvenience, though a box of clothes sent from the metro- 
polis sensibly affects their country friends. In fact, the Londoner 
is in the situation of a man, who lives in a smoky house: he is 
used to it: but évery one, who comes to visit him, perceives the 
difference between his sooty chambers and a well ventilated man- 
sion. 

There are people, who, from long habit, are not disgusted with 
dirt and nastiness. The Hottentot returns to his grease: but, I 
believe, that, if the smoky atmosphere of this great city was ex- 
changed for a purer air, none of the inhabitants, or the occasional 
visitors of the metropolis, would lament the loss of their black fog. 
All talk of the smoky town; but they sit contented under their 
dense vapours, from an opinion, that the evil is incurable. 

This is the case with every improvement that is suggested. A 
few years back, the visitors of Bedlam were assured, that it was 
impossible to keep the unhappy patients but by such immense 
locks, bolts, and chains, as shocked humanity. The very people, 
who were thus manacled and fettered, are now walking about at 
their ease in the new Bedlam, and are more tractable in consequence 
of the removal of these restraints. I went over this excellent in- 
stitution the other day, and, on contrasting it with what | had seen 
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in the former mansion, could not but congratulate human nature 
on the modern improvements in the treatment of the greatest cala- 
mity to which it is liable. The application of the same common 
sense would produce similar improvements in a variety of in- 
stances. 

To form a judgment of the smoke of London, a person should 
take a few turns on Blackfriars’ Bridge, in the middle of the day, 
and notice the effect of the vomitories of smoke that surround him. 
A similar walk, at night, will point out more strongly the defect 
in their construction, when he perceives, from many of them, vo- 
lumes of flame issuing forth, as from so many volcanoes. If he 
takes his morning walk in the middle of summer, the contrast be- 
tween the smoke from the furnaces, and from the ordinary fires, 
will be particularly striking. I conjecture, that the smoke, occa- 
sioned by a vast variety of manufactories, forges, glass-houses, &c., 
is at least three times as great as that proceeding from all the chim- 
neys for family use: and it is to be recollected, that from some of 
these furnaces issue forth matter of a most deleterious nature. 

On the mischief arising from noxious vapours, the medical men 
are the best judges; but it is somewhat remarkable, that so little 
attention is paid to this subject by the Legislature. Within these 
few years, an instance occurred, which brought it forcibly within 
my notice. ‘There was a small green lane near me, which I used 
to frequent as a walk before breakfast. Soon after I had discover- 
ed this little walk, preparations were made for building, and in a 
short time two spacious erections appeared, both furnished with 
furnaces, the chimneys of which were not carried ten feet above 
the roof. One of them was applied to the smelting of lead, the other 
to the melting, I think, of iron. Ina short time proceeded the 
usual appearances of such works, and the air was proportionably 
infected. A great road, which promises to be one of the most con- 
siderable thoroughfares in London, has lately been made near this 
place ; and, when the wind is favorable, the pale whitish smoke 
from the lead manufacture is sensibly felt by those, whom business 
or pleasure carries that way. On the erection of these buildings, 
I could not help pointing out to the owner the high chimney of the 
great manufacture near the Asylum, and with what advantage, 
both to himself and to the public, the very meritorious engineer, 
the owner of them, had constructed his works. But how could it 
be expected, that such an expense should be incurred, since the 
public did not require it? and all that was wanted, in this instance, 
was a common blast furnace, whose smoke, when it reached the 
top of the works, was of no farther concern to the owner. 

Common sense ought to have instructed us, that an individual, 
who makes a fortune by his works, ought to take care, that it 
should be done at the least inconvenience to his neighbours. But, 
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in the case of the great works in and about London, this principle 
is almost entirely neglected. A man, for example, erects a brew- 
house upon a small scale: his business extends, and with it his 
works gradually increase, so that what was at first scarcely felt now 
becomes a nuisance to a very great extent, and a volume of smoke 
is emitted, which is felt in magnificent houses at a very considera- 
ble distance from his brewery. 

It will be asked, how can this be remedied? To this may be 
replied, let a man on Blackfriars’ Bridge look around him, and 
observe the state of the different manufactories. He will see from 
one a large column of smoke, driving before the wind, scarcely 
impaired, to a great distance ; and from another a much smaller 
column, much sooner dissipated, and yet, perhaps, the coals con- 
sumed in the latter are ten times as much as im the former. Whence, 
then, is this difference ? [tis in the height of the chimneys; and 
common sense, therefore, points out, that the height of the chim- 
neys should bear some proportion to the quantity of coals consum- 
ed in the furnaces beneath them. 

It is possible to contrive it so, that the column of smoke pro- 
ceeding from the greatest vomitory in the metropolis, shall not 
exceed that from a common kitchen chimney. ‘To do this, it is 
necessary only to have a proportionate length of chimney. Sup- 
pose a brewhouse to be constructed in a square, the sides being a 
hundred feet in length, and the height of the building to be seventy 
feet. Let the furnace be near one of the sides, communicating its 
smoke to a chimney, inclosed at top, twelve feet square at the 
bottom, and decreasing in dimensions to half the height of the 
building. At half of the height of this chimney let there be two 
apertures, one on each side, and a flue from each to run round the 
building till it comes to the top. Supposing each to make a com- 
plete turn, its smoke must pass through above four hundred feet, 
and let it then pass through the vent at the top, thirty feet high. 
Thus the column, which now bursts forth in such a torrent, wili 
be diminished more than one half at the lower aperture of the flues, 
and each separate column thus formed will be diminished in a very 
great proportion by the quantity of space it has to go over. This 
quantity will be greatly diminished by chambers being formed at 
each corner of the building, similar to that of the chimney first 
erected; and, besides, instead of coming out at top at one hole, 
the upper chimney may be so contrived, that there shall be several 
apertures, and the smoke at last will be speedily diluted with the 
common air. 

This it will be said is all very good in theory, but it will not do 
in practice. I went over, a few years ago, the works of some cele- 
brated mines in the North. They give support to a considerable 
population in the neighbouring village. This population had been 
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subjected to much disease from the effluvia of the Jead in its pro- 
cesses of smelting. The proprietors made an alteration in their 
works. ‘Their vast furnaces were now so constructed, that the 
smoke from them was conveyed to a common chimney, and this 
chimney was constructed under ground in the rising hill, the vent 
being at a considerable distance from the works. The consequence 
was, that a vast quantity of deleterious matter was retained in the 
chimney, and afforded an annual rent to the proprietors: and what 
came out at last was at such a distance from the workmen, that it 
could not produce any injurious effects to their health. The vil- 
lage now performs its daily task with alacrity ; and, I believe, that 
that which used formerly to be so dangerous an occupation, is now 
more innocent than a vast variety of employments in the metropolis. 

I lay it down, then, as a position, that the smoke, emitted by 
the vomitories, may be greatly reduced in quantity; that the ex- 
pense of doing it is trifling in comparison of the profits of the 
works; and that the Legislature will not be ill employed in 
taking such measures as shall secure the public from its present 
nuisance. 

If it is desirable that the trial should be made, the first thing 
seems to be, to enquire into the present state of the buildings em- 
ploying furnaces, comparing each with the other, according to the 
quantity of coal consumed; to examine into the expense that would 
be incurred by conducting the smoke in the manner above recom- 
mended, or something similar to it, according to the nature of the 
works; to ascertain, whether the proprietors of old works should 
be put wholly to this expense, or be indemnified in part by the 
public; and, lastly, to prevent any new works, unless on regula- 
tions adopted on the principle, that a furnace should not be per- 
mitted to emit more smoke than a common chimney. If the last 
principle is adopted, the erection of a very extensive manufactory 
will not produce a hundredth part of the smoke that would be occa- 
sioned by ordinary houses, built on the same extent of ground. 

These hints are thrown out with a view of exciting some persons 
to take this matter into consideration. A few copies only have 
been printed for the use of the writer’s friends, and for some 
members of the Legislature, to whom he has taken the liberty of 
submitting them. ‘They are merely hints ; but, if a Committee of 
the Legislature should be appointed to examine this subject, he has 
no doubt, that the light, thrown upon it by engineers and manu- 
facturers, will show, that the diminution of the smoke of London 
will be highly beneficial, both to the proprietors of works and to 
the public. 

W. FREND. 
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NOTE. 


Tx a work like this, purporting to be descriptive of only a small tract 
©f country, frequently alluded to in various forms, by the poet, it 
is scarcely possible to avoid a sort of tautology while speaking of 
the different manners in which the scenes are noticed: at the same 
time to arrange the following citations and remarks under separate 
heads, would require more time than the author can well bestow 
on the subject : besides, he thinks that it would be no furtherance 
of his object, but on the contrary tend to divest them ofa portion of 
their strength and argument. Were it possible to trace Fingal, 
and his son, with that precision that we can the hero of the Eneid 
from his setting out from Troy to his landing in Italy; then, in- 
deed, we might insist upon order of time in the quotations ; but 
every reader of Ossian’s Poems is aware that their unison will by 
no means answer the purpose of such uniformity; for in one page 
the hero is bounding over the waves to Lochlin, and in the next, 
at the feast of shells in Morven, or in battles of the spear on Lena. 
The interim often unaccounted for. 

It is now for me to add, that this work, trifling as it may seem, 
has cost me more exercise of intellect, than a work ten times larger 
has done, which is now before the Pxdlic. 


London, May, 1819. 


To my Nose FRrienp, 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN CAMPBELL, 


Eart oF BREADALBANE, 


&e. &e. &c. 


The following proofs of the existence of the Bard of our fore- 
fathers, which have so long been a desideratum in British literature, 
are respectfully inscribed by, 


my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient, 
and very humble Servant, 
HUGH Y. CAMPBELL. 
London, May 26th, 1819. 














OSSIANA, 


Ge. §&e. 





As the celebrated Lord Kames, and Doctors Blair and Whittaker, 
have employed their time in attempting to ascertain the existence 
and zxra of Ossian, and have by no means succeeded; so, in a 
collateral walk, I beg leave to lay some brief observations and re- 
marks before the public; which, after a considerable portion of 
investigation, I have been enabled to make on the Battle Fields of 
Fingal in Ireland. 

Although in the remarks I am often led to offer my opinion 
from analogy of names of places, &c. yet I will be answera- 
ble for the correctness of any observations I have made on 
the face of the country, during my brief tour, and in the follow- 
ing enquiry. I have only to regret, that the many similitudes and 
allusions, which I have quoted to strengthen my conjectures, are 
unarranged in due order of time. To answer my purpose, I was 
led to cite many in a desultory manner, as I met them in my pro- 
gress through the books of Fingal, Death of Cuchullin, Temora, 
&c. the only ones in which any mention is made of Ireland. 

After a lapse of sixteen hundred years, it is an acknowledged 
difficult task to come to any correct determination on the identical 
places mentioned by Ossian, as frequented by rude warriors, wholly 
unacquainted with the arts and sciences—at least, by people who 
have left but few conspicuous monuments of their battles and vic- 
tories after them, farther than a few rough stones, often in the way 
of the plough; and, consequently, liable to be removed at the 
will of the agriculturist. 

Difficult, however, as the task may seem, I have several years 
considered it capable of being accomplished partly, if not wholly ; 
but from boyhood I have been unremittingly employed in the ser- 
vice of my country ; hence my wishes to attempt the discovery of 
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Fingal’s Battle Fields have been hitherto thwarted, and the attempt 
consequently delayed. 

In unison with my early established wish to know the fields of 
heroes, I lately proceeded to Ireland, and there commenced a la- 
borious observation on the situation, and an enquiry into the names 
of the districts, of that part of Ulster, which lies opposite to the 
coast of Scotland; where I was so far fortunate as soon to disco- 
ver what | considered a key to the wished for object; but this was 
not easily ascertained. 

Every reader of history is acquainted with the actions of the 
protector, Cromwell, in Ulster, and his more than retaliation of 
the cruelties of the Papists on the Protestants. His laying Ulster 
waste, by killing, or driving the Catholics to the south and west 
of Ireland, and planting the north with colonies from England and 
Scotland, have almost effectually shut out from the enquirer after 
antiquities, a great portion of the traditional information which 
he might otherwise have obtained from the descendants of the 
Aborigines. 

Now, as I found many of the best informed people in Ulster, 
wholly unacquainted with the original names of places in the neigh- 
bourhood of the then only imaginary scenes of Fingal’s actions 
in that province ; and, as history is almost' silent on the battles 
fought by the invincible king of Morven, in favor of his kins- 
man of the race of Connor ; so we may conclude, that the analogy 
of the places mentioned by Ossian, and the similarity of afew names, 
aided by the locality and trifling remains of ancient magnificence 
and warfare, can only enable us to come to any reasonable conclu- 
sion on the identical fields of battles, fought by the kings of Erin, 
Lochlin and Morven. 

I have farther to observe, that, as this work originated in mine 
own mind, and as in it I fearlessly oppose Rocks, Mountains, Ri- 
vers, Lakes, and Heaths to the vague and chimerical assertions 
brought forward by bigotted sticklers for and against the authen- 
ticity of Ossian; and as it has been matured by considerable trouble, 
expense and research, so I deny having received the slightest as- 
sistance from any author or from any work—the whole has ema- 
nated from mine own industry, and the elegant description of the 
first of British Bards, whom I shall here, feebly, perhaps attempt to 
authenticate ! 

Having thus premised, I now proceed to offer my observations 
to the public ; and to crave that indulgence which such an appa- 
rent outré proceeding requires. 


* The trifling analogy of some parts of the Poem, alone show us that the 
Emperor Caracalla lived about this period; but I know of no Roman writer 
who not.ces any of the exploits sung by Ossian. 
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Bating the fanciful assertions of the Irish historians, Keating and 
O'Flaherty, which have been long since rendered nugatory, we 
find that the frequent descents of Fingal on the coast of Ireland, 
were wholly occasioned by the distress and wants of his kinsman, 
the king of Ulster, or of Ireland, by the following descent. 

Trenmor, the great-grandfather of Fingal, had two sons ; ‘I’ra- 
thal, the grandfather of Fingal; and Connor, called by the bards, 
Connor the Great. He was elected king of all Ireland, * and was 
the ancestor of that Cormac who sat on the Irish throne, when 
Swaran, king of Norway, invaded Ireland. 

The principal residence of this race of monarchs, we find, was 
at Te-mora in Ulster! This Te-mora, Ossian tells us, was at the 
foot of the hill of Mora, which rose near the borders of the heath 
of Moi-lena, near the mountain Cromla. 

Before I can offer my observations on Te-mora, J find it neces- 
sary to yo back to the coast of Ulster. We are often told by the 
royal bard, that he rushed into Carmona’s bay,* and into Tura’s 
bay; thence we see frequent allusions to Cromla, Lena, and the lake 
of reedy Lego; all, apparently, in the neighbourhood of these two 
places. This account of the poet makes the Carmona of the 
ancients, the Pisgah whence I have discovered the land promised 
to my exertions by hope. ; 

There is no difficulty whatever in ascertaining the ancient Car- 
mona to be the modern Carmony. It stands on the hill, a little 
from the shore, between Carrickfergus and Belfast—which Car- 
rickfergus, there is not the slightest doubt in my mind, was the 
Tura of the ancients; but of Tura more hereafter. Here commen- 
ces that range of hills, which in the poems I take to have been 
called) Lena with Cromleach, (7. e. high hill in the centre) that 
extend in a south-west direction; and after running as the 


* I would here observe, that the election of Connor to the supreme govern= 
ment of Ireland, (which makes such a conspicuous place in one of the notes 
to the poems of Ossian) appears to have never been acknowledged by the native 
hereditary princes of that country; and that it required all the assistance 
of his friends of Morven, united to the exertions of his adhering subjects, to 
retain for himself and race, the small portion of Ulster, which the map will 
show you bounded on the east and west by the rivers Legon and Banu, and 
on the north and south by Lochneagh, and the Irish Sea. If such an election 
took place, it is but natural to imagine that it was dictated by the wants of 
some puisne prince, whose power or right was doubted by his neighbouring 
chieftains; and, consequently, like the later case, that called Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke, to Ireland; and ultimately vested the lordship of that ex- 
cellent island in the hands of the English monarch. 


2 Carmona’s Bay (i.e. Bay of dark brown hills) an arm of the Sea in the 
neighbourhood of Selma. This powerfully supports my opinion noted in the 
appendix, that the white house bet ween Belfast and Carrickfergus and on the 
shore below Carmona, is the Selma of Ossian. 
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boundary of the extensive and fertile valley of Ulster, through which 
flows the river Legon, (reedy Lego,) the range terminates above 
Lochneagh, (lake of Roes,) at, or near,a place now called Cromlin, 
from the ancient Cromleach ! 

The part of the range, however, which the bard calls Misty 
Cromla, I take to be that high hill of lime-stone, which stands be- 
tween Carmona and Belfast: that from three large and beautiful 
caves cut in the face of the rock or mountain, is now called Cave- 
hill ; and, at different seasons of the year, a place much frequented 
by the inhabitants of Belfast. The address to the Druid occur- 
red to my memory on visiting two of these celebrated and beauti- 
ful caves, (the third being unapproachable ;) « Why, son of the 
cave of the rock,” &c. I may here observe, that those caves were 
certainly places of shelter and worship tothe early inhabitants of 
these countries. 

In the first book of Fingal, we find Cuchullin' sitting by the 
wall of Tura, (a castle on the coast of Ulster,) his spear leaned 
against the mossy rock, while the other chiefs had gone on a hunt- 
ing party to Cromla, a neighbouring hill. Now as the analo 
of the scenés had almost clearly expressed the Cave-hill of the 
moderns, to have been the Cromla of the ancients; so it is only 
natural to imagine, that this castle of Tura, alluded to on the 
coast of Ulster, is the Carrick, or by some Craig-fergus castle of our 
times : of which, like Dundonald castle, in Ayrshire, there are 
no authentic records when it was built! From the celebrated hill of 
Cromla, Carrickfergus castle is only about four miles distant ; and 
it is situated on a rock on the shore, in which is a spacious cave, 
and opposite to Scotland, consequently the most likely place to 
effect a landing from that country: being bounded on either side 
by a fine sandy beach, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Temora, the royal residence. 

To know that Carrickfergus castle has no rival in antiquity on 
the coast of Ulster, or rather I should say, on the coast of Ireland, 
is an almost indubitable proof that the Tura of the ancients is the 
very spot now known by that name! To infer otherwise, I 
think from consistent analogy, would be a perversion of reason, 
and a mark of injustice to the manes of the royal bard. 

Having thus briefly ascertained Tura, Cromla, Lena, &c. we 
read that the river Lubar ran between Cromla and the hill of 


‘ By the noun Cromleuch, theancients seem to have understood a place 
of Druidical worship, which was generally performed in the most solemn, 
grand and imposing places. Hence I think the magnitude of the Cave-hill, 
with its grand and solemn scenery and silent caves, go far tu affirm that 
it was a place sacred to the devotion of our ancestors. 
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Mora; at whose western foot was the royal residence, Te-mora!' 
From many local allusions, I am disposed to think that there can- 
not be a doubt as to the hill of Tardree, and Cairn-erie, having 


been the Mora of the ancients. 


Oh, Tara! but ’twas fair to see 
Thy court’s assembled majesty ! 
All that man deems great or grand, 
All that God made fair ; 
The holy seers, the minstrel band, 
Heroes bright, and ladies bland, 
Around the monarchs of the land, 
Were mingled there ! 


Art thou the festal hall of state, 
Where once the lovely and the great, 
The stars of peace, the swords of honour, 
Cheer’d by the ever gracious eye 
Of Erin’s native majesty 
Glitter’d a golden galaxy, 
Around thee, great O’Connor ! 
And did these sacred ivy walls 
Once glare with gorgeous tapestry ? 
And did these mute and grass-grown halls 
Once ring with regal minstrelsy ? 


Chill is the court where the chief of the hills 


Feasted the lord and the vassal, 


And winter fills with its thousand rills 


The pride of O’Connor’s castle.* 


" The house of the great King. 
* Vide the “ Emerald Isle.” 








Indeed there is no other hill of any note in the neighbourhood ! 
Hence, on proceeding to the foot of Cairn-zrie, and Tardree, I dis- 
covered the mossy ruins of a time-worn castle of extensive dimen- 
sions, at the ancient city of Connor; which, your map will show 

ou, is nearly in the centre of the county of Antrim. Here the 
autiful lines of the classical Irishmen, Messrs. Moore and Phil- 
lips, have their full sway over the imagination.— 
s¢ Ah! dark are the halls where your ancestors revell’d, 
And mute is the harp that enliven’d the day: 
The tow’rs that they dwelt in are awfully levell’d— 
The signs of their greatness are sunk in decay! 
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The many remains'of antiquity in this neighbourhood, such as 
ruins, caves, stones, &c. render Connor almost beyond a doubt, 
the Temorah, Teamrah, or Tara of the ancients. It is situate 
about twelve miles west of Carrickfergus, and nearly in the an- 
gle formed by Lochneagh and the river Bann to the east, and a 
short distance from Kellswater, a tributary of the Bann. There is 
a tradition extant, that this was the residence of a King Connor, 
who left it his name: hence, I am bold to assert, that the whole 
scenery agrees as perfectly in every point with the description of 
Ossian, as the scenery around Loch Catrine does to the elegant 
description of Mr. Scott. 

Many are the allusions which the poet makes to Connor (Te- 
mora), to cite all of which would be loss of time; but! shall here 
remark, from what I have discovered, that the poet and his father 
appear to have never penetrated into Ireland, and that their pro- 
gress seems to have been no farther than the fields of battle ; 
which, during Fingal’s life, were generally in the vicinity of 
Connor—in consequence of the enemy, whether of the Belgae, or 
of Lochlin, wishing, nay, attempting, to dethrone his young 
friend, the minor king, , es whose wants required and occa- 
sioned the frequent descents of Fingal on Ireland; and, I infer 
from the poems, that immediately after he had defeated the ene- 
mies of the young king, or restored peace by treaty, he found it 
necessary, from his wars with the Romans, Scandinavians, &c. to 
return to Morven.’ 

I have farther to remark with respect to Connor, that when 
Edward Bruce assumed the sovereignty of Ireland, in 1316, he 
found it necessary to reduce that city, which is reported to have 
been very strong at the time of his invasion, and a place where 
he found as powerful, though not so fatal, a resistance as he did 
at Dundalk !—The castle of the kings was even then in ruins, a 
proof of their antiquity. I have often visited them, and the walls 
appear to be coeval with Carrickfergus castle, but only a few 
feet above the surface. Should any doubts be entertained as to 
the certainty of this castle having been the residence of some of 
the early potentates of this country, might we not also doubt the 
ruins shown at Dunscaith in the Isle of Sky, and the stone to 
which Cuchullin is said to have fastened his dog Luath, which 
few have ventured to deny ?—If one has the least foundation in 
truth, the other is more than equally founded. Connor was a 
place of such note in the days of St. Patrick, that the apostle 
ordered an abbey, (whose ruins are still standing) and several 


* This goes far to annul the generally received opinion, in Ireland, that 
Fingal was a native of that country. 
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other religious houses to be erected there. It has ever since been a 
conspicuous place in the church history of Ireland; and is, I be- 
lieve, both a Catholic and Protestant bishop’s see: at least, it is 
reported to have been the former, in the reign of the eighth 
Henry ; and is now joined to Down, as a Protestant see, though 
there is but one family of the church of England resident in the 
parish—For so effectual were the plans of Cromwell for exter- 
minating the Catholics, that this parish, formerly the capital seat 
of Catholicism in the north of Ireland, contains only a few Ca- 
tholic families, and they, I understand, returned to it at the resto- 
ration; the majority being Presbyterians of the established kirk 
of Scotland. 

Having thus briefly noted Connor, and ascertained it to be the 
celebrated Te-mora, I venture to quote a few passages from the 
poems, that tend to elucidate and confirm the other places, which 
I have mentioned, the identical ones that I hold them out to be. 

As we proceed in the first book of Fingal, we find many beau- 
tiful allusions made to Cromla, as being in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Lena, the scene of action of that poem. And from 
the striking appearance of its romantic scenery, and the frequency 
of mists on its summit, (mentioned by Ossian,) at particular sea- 
sons of the year, we may safely conjecture that it held a conspi- 
cuous place in the mind of the illustrious poet, which we find to 
have been fondly stored with all that is grand in nature, and 
sublime in thought. 

To know that Cromla is on the range of hills called Lena, 
and make one part ascertain the other, we have only to look at 
the Poet’s own description: «* Unequal bursts the song of battle. 
Rocky Cromla echoes round. On Lena’s dusky heath they. 
stand like mist that shades the hills of autumn, when broken and 
dark it settles high and lifts its head to heaven.” Here the most 
incredulous of my system will see that the warriors on Lena’s 
dusky heath shouted so loud in battle, that Cromla echoed around; 
a proof at least of its vicinity to the heath of Lena. 

Nathos, nephew of Cuchullin, tells his Darthula, “ I remember 
thy words on Etha when my sails began to rise; when I spread 
them towards Ullin (Ulster ;) towards the mossy wall of Tura, 
(Carrickfergus).” Again he says, “I came to Tura’s bay; but 
the halls of Tura were silent !” 

The many allusions made to Tura only tend to place beyond 
doubts, the natural conjecture that one is apt to conceive on looking 
at the corresponding positions of Morven and of Tura, and prove 
to us that it is the very spot known as Carrickfergus. Duchomar ' 





* Black—well-made man. 
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came to Tura’s cave, and spoke to the lovely Morna: “ Morna,' 
fairest among women, lovely daughter of Cormac-Cairbar, why 
in the circle of stones? in the cave of the rock alone? The stream 
murmurs hoarsely: the old trees groan in the wind. The lake 
(Belfast loch) is troubled before thee; and dark are the clouds of 
the sky. But thou art like snow on the heath, and thy hair is 
like the mist of Cromla; thy breasts are like two smooth rocks 
seen from Branno of the streams! Thy arms like two white pil- 
lars in the hall of the mighty Fingal.” 

In the second book of Fingal we find Carril the Bard animating 
the troops of Cuchullin to courage, as follows, in the coming 
battle, in which the ghost of Crugal had foretold the defeat of the 
Irish army. Where, said Carril, is the fallen Crugal? He 
lies forgot on earth; the hall of shells is silent. Sad is the spouse 
of Crugal! She is a stranger in the hall of her grief. But who is 
she that flies before the ranks of the foe ? It is Degrena, (sunbeam) 
lovely fairy, the spouse of fallen Crugal! Mer hair is on the 
wind behind. Her eye is red; her voice is shrill. Pale, empty 
is thy Crugal now. His form is inthe cave of the hill.” Here 
the poet most happily incites the army to revenge, by conjuring 
up the appearance of a lovely woman in distress—the unprotected 
widow of one of their chieftains, who had fallen in the preceding 
battle, on the heath of Lena—whose ghost, he told them in 
conclusion, was then in the cave of the hill—Cromla, no doubt— 
near which they were then engaged. I might farther strengthen 
my conjecture, and give it to the world in reality ! While Fingal 
and his gallant sons were arranging the order of the coming 
battle with Swaran, “Cuchullin from the cave of Cromla heard the 
noise of the troubled war.”—It is unnecessary to go farther: he 
must indeed be hard of belief who would require any more proofs of 
the Cave-hill being the Cromleach of Ossian. The landscape 
from the second cave is decidedly one of the finest in nature. 

The Branno of the streams, I infer, was an allusion to the seat 
of the chieftain of that name on the banks of the Legon, whose 
daughter, Everallin, became wife of Ossian, and mother of Oscar. 
Could the poet here allude to the charms of his amiable consort, 
whom he bore from Branno of the streams? Her goodness, I infer 
from his songs, retained the most affectionate hold of his memory, 
long after she and her valiant son had mouldered into dust. The 
elegant compliment which the feeling poet puts in the mouth of 
the young aspiring warrior, Nathos, resembles one in the Canticles 
—but I am not criticising. 


* A woman beloved by all. 
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The principal battles which Fingal fought with the Norwegians, 
native Irish, &c. were all in the neighbourhood of Connor! Be- 
tween Lochneagh (Lake of Roes,) and ridgy Cromla, and all round 
the intermediate space, by Connor, Mora, and on to Carmona; 
it is almost impossible to walk twenty minutes without observing 
some rude marks of the warfare of those times. I have penetrated 
a large and beautiful cave in the neighbourhood of Connor, which 
is capable of holding two or three hundred persons. It is divided 
into two apartments, and covered over head with long flat stones 
of granite. 

nnumerable are the four grey stones, (the graves of the illus- 
trious dead) which one discovers while travelling among these hills. 
There are also several moats or forths around Connor: one of the 
former, is in as great a state of preservation as the one at Carnwath 
in Lanarkshire ! These moats and forths I take to have been thrown 
up to answer the purpose of hills, for watch stations in a level 
country, and to kindle fires on, when the approach of an enemy 
renders such signals necessary. Some antiquaries, however, have 
observed, that they were seats of justice, where the chieftain exer- 
cised his judicial power; but, in Ireland, particularly the level parts 
of Ulster, there are more forths than there could have been chief- 
tains, allowing at the rate of two or three forths for each extent of 
country equal to a modern sized estate. And I may farther ob- 
serve, that I have traced a chain of these artificial eminences 
through.a level part of country, and generally found them at sig- 
nal distances from each other, and their termination at the foot of 
a commanding hill. A proof that their origin was in the want of 
natural signal stations for the early inhabitants of the country, 

The Moi-Lena mentioned:so frequently by Ossian, is the low- 
lying country or plain between Lena and Mora, and through it runs 
the Lubar, or Six Mile Water, into Lochneagh. This river rises 
in one of the hills attached to the chain of Mora, and may have 
been the one called by the bard Crommal. The little river Lavath, 
as in the days of Ossian, ‘¢ rolls behind it in the still vale of Deer;”” 
and near its banks the Marquis of Donegal has lately erected a 
beautiful villa called Fisherwic. 

In one of the last battles fought by Fingal in Ireland he is poeti- 
cally madetoanimate his sons to battle inthe following noble, just,and 
energetic manner. ‘ Lift up Gaul, the shield before him. ‘Stretch, 
Dermid.Lemora’s spear. Be thy voice in his ear, O Carril, with 
the deeds of his fathers. .Lead him’to green Moi-Lena, to the 
dusky fields of. ghosts: for there I fall forward in battle, in the folds 
of war. Before dun night descends, come to Isigh Dunmora’s top. 
Look from the grey skirts of mist on Lena of the streams. If 
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there my standard shall float on wind over Lubar’s slegming stream, 
then has not Fingal failed in the last of his fields.” Here is a 
beautiful harmony of consistency, tending in the most convincing 
manner to bear out my conjectures of the relative scites of most 
of the prominent objects alluded to by Ossian. 

Fingal is on the eve of an engagement on green Moi-Lena, and 
desires the band to go to the top of Dunmora (i. e. hill of Mora) 
the highest, excepting Cromla (Cave-hill) of all the ridge of Lena. 
Whence he is desired to look, before night comes down, on Lena 
of the streams, (the caves lay pent I presume) and see if he could 
observe the signal of Fingal’s victory—the hero’s standard floating 
on wind over Lubar’s gleaming stream. Dunmora is about eight 
miles south-west of the Cave-hill, and overlooks Loughneagh, and 
consequently Moi-Lena and Lubar. 

I have yet to add, that Moi-Lena, or the plain country, verging 
from the hill and heath of Lena towards Loughneagh, is known 
at this day by the same appellation, which the poet gave it sixteen 
hundred years ago. The descendants of the Aborigines who 
were under the chieftain of Cromla (the highest part of Lena) 
appear to have given the name of Cromlin to a neighbouring vil- 
lage; where they were settled so lately as the time of Elizabeth 
It is about seven miles south from Connor; Te-mora. 

«In other days,” said Carril the bard, ** came the sons of 
Ocean to Erin. A thousand ships bounded over the waves to 
Ullin’s (Ulster’s) lovely plains! The sons of Inisfail (Ireland,) 
arose to meet the race of dark brown shields. On Lubar’s grassy 
banks they fought, and Grudar, like a sun-beam fell by the hand 
of the fierce Cairbar. Cairbar came to the vale of the echoing 
Tura (Carrickfergus,) where Brassolis (white breast,) fairest of his 
sisters, all alone raised the song of grief. She sung of the actions 
of Grudar, the youth of her secret soul. She mourned him in 
the field of blood, but still she hoped for his return. 

« Her white bosom is seen from her robe, as the moon from 
the clouds of the night. Her voice was softer than the harp to 
raise the song of grief. Her soul was fixed on Grudar: the 
secret sigh of her soul was his. When shalt thou come in thine 
arms, thou mighty of the war? ‘ Take, Brassolis,’ said Cairbar, 
‘ this shield of blood. Fix it on high within my hall, the armour 
of my foe!’ Her soft heart beat high against her side. Distracted, 
pale she flew; she found her youth in all his blood! She died on 
Cromla’s heath!” Over this Leath the unfortunate maiden had 
necessarily to pass on her way from (Carrickfergus) Tura to the 
Lubar Six Mile Water which bounds the heath to the west to- 
wards the foot of the range of Mora hills. . The termination of 
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this melancholy episode, when compared with its commencement, 
« On Lubar’s grassy banks they fought,” &c. tells us that the Lu- 
bar alluded to, is no other than the Six Mile Water which rises in 
the northern end of ridgy Cromla, and after running through the 
beautiful vallies between Mora and Lena, and passing Temple- 
patrick, (the elegant seat of Lord Templetown) falls into Loch- 
neagh, near Antrim. 

Brassolis could not have found her lover on any other grassy 
stream than the Six Mile Water, in the neighbourhood of Tura 
(Carrickfergus) and of Mora. 

In the Burth book of Fingal, Ossian farther tells Malvina, 
* Now on Lena’s heath the voice of music died away, the incon- 
stant blast blew hard, and the high oak shook its leaves around me. 
Of Everallin were my thoughts, when she, in all the light of beau- 
ty, and her blue eyes streaming in tears, stood before my sight, 
and spoke with feeble voice, ¢ O, Ossian, rise, and save my son! 
Save Oscar, chief of men! Near the red oak of Lubar’s stream, 
he fights with Lochlin’s sons!’ I called him like a distant stream, 
¢ My son return, no longer pursue the foe over Lena !’” 

When Starno ironically orders the beautiful Agandecca to be 
brought to her lovely king of Morven, “ she came with the red 
eye of tears. She came with the loose raven locks. Her white 
breast heaved with sighs, like the foam of the streamy Lubar.” 

These descriptions clearly affirm the Six Mile Water to have 
been the Lubar of Ossian—while the coupling of Lena and Lubar 
portrays in the clearest manner the scite of both objects ! 

The advice which Connel gives Cuchullin after his affecting 
interview with the ghost of Crugal, brings forth a beautiful allusion 
to the Cave-hill (Cromla,) which is the highest all round Connor, 
‘Te-mora! After Cuchullin tells Connel to strike the shield of Caith- 
bat, and assemble the warriors of Erin to battle, the poet sings: 
« High Cromla’s head of clouds is grey. The morning trembles 
on the half enlightened ocean. The blue grey mist swims slowly 
by, and hides the sons of Inisfail (Ireland.)”’ Here Ossian almost 
distinctly tells us, that the camp of Cuchullin was at, or near, the 
scite of Carmona Hence the poet’s assertion—* We rushed 
into Carmona’s Bay” (to embark for Scotland) equally applicable, 
I think, to disembark from that country; as the rushing of men and 
the rushing of ships or boats into a bay, though not strictly correct, 
has some affinity, being the nearest sea-port to the camp on Lena, 
and the capital Connor, another proof of my former assertion, that 
Cromla is on the ridge of Lena! and here I cannot avoid expres- 
sing surprise at the astonishing regularity and consistency through- 
out the poems, and the additional credit due to their authenticity 
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from every lover of literature when he reflects on the justness and 
elegance, the uniformity and sublimity they possess after passing 
through the memories of uncultivated men for the space of sixteen 
hundred years !|—But of Carmona— 

From his position the poet, on hearing the reveillé of the army, 
at the dawn of day, naturally cast his eyes towards the sea, in 
hopes of observing the enemy advancing. Thence turning from 
the half enlightened ocean to the right, his eyes were instantly 
cheered with the head of his favorite Cromla, covered with the 
grey clouds of the morning. I have risen at the dawn several 
mornings in the month of June, and have invariably observed the 
head of Cromla covered with a grey mist a considerable time after 
all the other hills were clear of the remains of night, so truly and 
elegantly described by Ossian. Again, ‘* morning is grey on 
Cromla; the sons of the sea ascend.” ‘Their fleet might have 
been anchored on any part of the shore of Belfast Loch, or Car- 
mona’s bay, and yet the army would have to ascend Cromla’s ridge, 
to approach the capital Connor, or its defenders, the Irish army 
under the gallant Cuchullin. It appears here beyond a doubt that 
the general and his forces were encamped on the hill of Lena in 
the neighbourhood of Carmona, for the purpose of protecting the 
capital Connor, where was the minor king, whose right in Ireland 
appears to have been productive of hereditary quarrels and dissen- 
sions, alike with Norwegians and native Irish princes. It may not 
be unworthy of remark that Connor lies beyond a second ridge of 
hills from the bay of Carrickfergus: between the former, and the 
one on which Cuchullin was encamped, runs the river Lubar. 
This goes far to establish the preceding conjectures. 

After the battle is over, in which the Irish tribes under Cuchul- 
lin were defeated by Swaran, who with the defeated warriors be- 
held the fleet of Fingal entering the bay, Carrickfergus, no doubt, 
the conquered hero drags his long spear behind him, mourns his 
fallen friends, and bending sad and slow sinks into Cromla’s wood; 
for he feared the face of Fingal, which was wont to meet him with 
smiles from the fields of renown. 

Again, when Fingal landed in Tura’s bay, his noble son makes 
him exclaim: ‘ The battle is over! Sad is the heath of Lena, and 
mournful the oaks on Cromla!” A most convincing proof that 
my conjectures founded on analogy are strictly correct; for the 
proximity of Cromla and Lena to Tura at once enabled Fingal to 
judge of the fate of his defeated friends. Indeed in all the poems 
in which the royal bard speaks of Ireland, we observe that Cromla, 
Lena, Lego, and Lubar, supply similes, shelter, battle fields and 
hunting to Fingal, and a haven for his shipping! This is partly 
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accounted for, by the extent of the ridge of hills, Cromla and Lena 
lying between Carrickfergus Bay and the capital Connor. On the 
coast of that arm of the sea, friends and foes from Lochlin and 
Morven, invariably made good their landing. And, as the part of 
Lena, towards Carrickfergus, was a commanding martial situation, 
so it was but natural for the allies of the house of Connor, to seize 
hold of it, to better keep the royal residence inviolate. Hence, if 
I might be allowed to offer my humble opinion of martial positions, 
it was for that purpose one of the most judicious situations that 
could have been chosen in the neighbourhood of the capital, then 
threatened by such a powerful and dangerous enemy, as the 
Scandinavians had repeatedly proved themselves to our early 
islanders. 

After the battle in which Fingal conquered and bound Swaran, 
king of Lochlin, Gaul and Ossian were left in charge of the royal 
prisoner, and sat with him on the soft green banks of Lubar. 
Ossian touched the harp to please the king; but gloomy was his 
brow. He rolled his red eye towards Lena. The hero mourned 
his host. Ossian raised his eyes to Cromla’s brow. He saw the 
son of generous Semo ; sad and slow he retired from his hill towards 
the lonely cave of Tura. 

From this description we gather sufficiently descriptive and ex- 
planatory evidence to convince a world of opposition, and realise 
and place beyond doubt what I was once disposed to consider as 
only probable. 

e€ passage to me, thus explains itself :—Swaran on the banks 
of the Six Mile Water, in all the distress of mind natural to a 
person defeated, rolled his red eye towards Lena; to that part of 
the range, no doubt, between Carmona and Carrickfergus: and it 
occurs to me that he looked in that direction, from the following 
causes: First, he was there defeated. His home and friends la 
beyond it, as did his fleet now possessed by Fingal. These, wit 
his captivity, were sufficient to excite those melancholy ideas which 
Ossian has introduced in the happiest manner ; for the description 
appears to me to be wound up to a climax of harmony and poetical 
beauty; while the delicacy on the part of the bard is so conspicuous- 
ly feeling, that I cannot avoid observing, that to better enable Swaran 
to shed the tear unobserved, from his red eye, he turned towards 
Cromla (that was sideways from the king) and while looking, upon 
that favorite object, his active mind experienced a rapid transition 
by the delicacy and generous feelings for the defeated Swaran, to 
an amiable regret and sympathy for his unfortunate friend Cuchul- 
lin, who he saw retiring sad and slow from his hill! Such conduct 
was every way compatible with the first of British bards. 
To assist my conjecture of the strength of Lena as a judicious 
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position, we read that, when the King of the Belgz meditated an 
attack on Connor, for the purpose of dethroning the young prince, 
he found it necessary to approach that city by the valley of Ulster, 
through which flows the Legon (reedy Lego); for had he attempted 
to go to it by the western side of Lochneagh, he would have found 
it impossible for his army to have crossed the river Bann, (the out- 
let of Lochneagh) a beautiful, rapid and nagivable river, larger and 
deeper than the Thames at London; and I believe at no place ford- 
able from the lake of Roes (Lochneagh), to the Leap of Colefaine. 
This conjecture is fully confirmed by the march of Torlath (a 
chieftain of Connaught) to dethrone the young king. The attack 
on the young kinsman of Fingal may be seen in the poem, “ The 
Death of Cuchullin.” That hero, commanding the forces of the 
young Cormac, gallantly marched against the invading, ambitious 
prince, and came up with him at the lake of Legon, which I take 
to be that part of the Legon river that spread out a little above 
where Belfast now stands—a place which, there can be no doubt, 
was covered with water at no very remote period. ‘This gallant 
advance of Cuchullin from the neighbourhood of Connor, and the 
young king, his ward, was judiciously turning the battle to a dis- 
tance from the royal residence, and putting the king out of the 
power of being annoyed, or dethroned in consequence of any casual 
advantage the enemy might acquire over his general, Cuchullin, in 
the absence of Fingal—who, we are to understand, was then hourly 
expected to his assistance. And, in my opinion, this manceuvre 
proved Cuchullin to be not only a brave man, but an excellent com- 
mander, and well deserving of the friendship of the renowned 
Fingal. 

ae a hundred winds on Morven, as the streams of an hundred 
hills, as clouds fly successive over heaven, or as the dark ocean 
assaults the shore of the desart; so roaring, so vast, so terrible the 
armies mix on Lena’s echoing heath!” After the battle is over, 
and Ossian in a father’s pride relates the caressing interview of 
Fingal, and his promising grandson Oscar, the youthful warrior 
is told « that often did the Aills of Cromla reply to the sighs of 
love for the unhappy Fainassolis.” In my grounded opinion, this 
is another proof of the range of hills before alluded to being the 
Lena of Ossian ; else why did the poet use the plural number ? 

On my way to the southward, along the banks of the Legon, I 
had several reasons to believe that the hospitable Branno, the father 
of Everallin, wife of Ossian, and mother of Oscar, lived at, or 
near where now stands the town of Lisburn. An almost unques- 
tionable proof of that we find in the description which Ossian 
gives Malvina of his courtship with Everallin. 
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‘* T went in suit of the maid,” says the elegant poet, “ to Le 
go's sable surge: twelve of my people were there, the sons of 
the streamy Morven. We came to Branno, friend of strangers, 
Branno of the sounding mail,” &c. On this part of the descrip- 
tion I can say without fear of contradiction, that the Legon has no 
sable surge, until we arrive on its banks in the neighbourhood of 
Lisburn ; there this beautiful river has several little falls, but be- 
tween that and Belfast it runs smooth and placid as a lake. 

The antiquity of several parts of ancient scenery and warfare 
around Lisburn, is reported to have been done away or defaced, 
to make room for modern improvements during the rebellion of 
1640, when Lisburn was made head-quarters for the royal 
troops—Belfast being then an inconsiderable fishing village ! But 
notwithstanding the improvements of the moderns, or the impla- 
cable cruelty of the conquerors of past times, there are suflicient 
proofs of Lisburn having been a place of the first note in the early 
ages; and such a place as one of the early chiefs would have 
fixed on for a residence—a fertile country abounding in game, 
woods, and rivers. Here I have no doubt was the hall of the ge- 
nerous Branno.—Thus have I cited several parts of the poem to 
affirm my supposition as to the much noted-hill of Lena and the 
river Lubar; and to let the world see the ground on which my 
conjectures are established. I may yet proceed with one of the 
most realising proofs of the almost indisputable veracity of my 
system: ‘ As the winds of night pour their dark ocean over the 
white sands of Mora, so dark advance the sons of Lochlin over 
Lena's rustling heath.’ On the north-west end of the small 
chain of hills above Te-mora (Connor), is the hill of Mora, before 
noticed, in whose immediate neighbourhood, on the road from 
Belfast to Connor, is a hill now called the Sandy Braes : an appel 
lation evidently given to it by the Scottish settlers in that neigh 
bourhood about the middle of the seventeenth century. ‘fhe 
white sands on its summit render it a singular hill : there being no 
one like it, in that respect, in the north of Ireland. ‘This last ci- 
tation is sufficient to prove the correctness of Ossian’s description 
of all the scenes in the neighbourhood of Connor, and to convince 
the most incredulous that he was particularly well acquainted 
with every conspicuous object around it, had there been no other 
proofs, of which every hour’s walk furnishes abundance. 

Fingal had started from his dream, and leaned on Trenmor’s 
shield, the dark brown shield of his fathers, which they had often 
lifted of old, in the battles of their race. The hero had seen in 
his rest the mournful form of Agandecca (his first love); she 
came from the way of the ocean, and slowly, lonely. moved over 
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Lena ; her face was pale, like the mist of Cromla, &c. she depart- 
ed on the winds of Lena. We may here rationally suppose Fin- 
al to have been asleep at the before-mentioned encampment near 
Seenden: on the hill of Lena; hence the Poet derived his beautiful 
simile of the fair spirit’s appearance, from the mist that over- 
topped the summit of Cromla, which was only about three miles 
from the camp, and full in sight. The sound of Oscat’s steps ap- 
roached ; the king saw the grey shield on his side, forthe first 
am of the morning came over the waters of Ullin, Ulster. ‘This isa 
most elegant and poetical description, and as natural as ny apne 
for the waters of Ullin, in other words Belfast Loch, lay to the 
Eastward of the encampment, consequently the first beam of the 
morning light appears from that position, as coming over the wa~ 
ters of Ulster.—Another proof : «Fly over Lena’s heath, O Oscar ! 
and awake my friends to battle. ‘The king stood by the stone of 
Lubar, and thrice raised his terrible voice ; the deer started from 
the fountains:of Cromla, and all the rocks shook on their hills !” 

How convincing is this analogy ! 
In Colna, Dona, we find, that it was customary in those days to 
tuate the memory of victories, by placing large stones on 

the fields of fame ! 

On my little tour through the country around Connor, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing two of these remarkable stones. One 
stands about a mile from the village of Doagh, and nearly equi- 
distant from the Lubar, Six Mile Water ! This stone is said to be 
about twenty feet in circumference, and about seven or eight 
above the surface: its depth in the earth is unknown. What ren- 
ders it remarkable, is a large hole through it, capable of receiving 
an object as large as a man's head. The other is on the road from 
Belfast to Connor, about five miles west of this stone, but its di- 
mensions are less than the former. I am informed that there are 
two others in the neighbourhood of Connor, which I did not 
visit; but if I might be allowed to note my opinion of their ori- 
gin and use, I would say, that they were certainly placed there 
by some of the early inhabitants or visitors of Ireland, to perpetuate 

eat achievements ; and, surely it is not beyond the pale of pro- 
bability, that the above catia holed stone on Lubar’s banks, 
was the same on which Fingal leaned.—Musing, perhaps, on the 
deeds of valour performed in its neighbourhood; which, am 
rude warriors, was not uncommon, when they visited the fields o} 
former battles. We know that it is natural even for a modern to 
experience an awful delight on visiting scenes famous for hard 
contested victory. Witness the feelings that rise in the mind on 
visiting Lheemapyie, Pharsalia, Agincourt, Londonderry, Trafal- 
gar, or Waterloo ! 

As the spirit of Atha’s king said to Ossian, “ Future warriors 
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shall mark the place and think of other years; they shall mark it 
like the haunt of ghosts, pleasant, and dreadful to the soul. Do 
we not behold with joy the place where our fathers feasted? But 
our eyes are full of tears on the fields of their wars! This stone 
shall rise, with all its grass, and speak to other years! Here Cath- 
mor and Ossian met in peace! When thou, O stone, shalt fail, 
and Lubar’s stream (Six Mile Water) roll quite away, then shall 
the traveller come here, and bend perhaps in rest !” Might not 
this prophetic description allude to the remarkable stone or he 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Phillips’s poetry excels his prose account of these places. 


When tired at eve the pilgrim leans 
Upon some rocky pile, 

Of days long gone the rude remains 

Sav'd by their rudeness from the Vandal reigns, 

Which ted and ruthless swept the plains 
Of this ill-fated Isle. 

He little thinks the mossy stones 
Beneath his feet 

Afford some hero’s hallow'd bones 
Their cold retreat ; 

Once saw the pomp of morning pride, 
And heard the virgin’s sigh 

Swelling the sweet and solemn tide 
Of ancient minstrelsy. 

Perhaps e’en there on Fingal’s arm 
A thousand heroes hung 

While Ossian, music of the storm, 
The battle anthem sung. 

Or there CEmania’s palace rose 
In more than regal pride ; 

Ollam inhal’d a nation’s woes, 

Conn’s fiery sceptre crushed her foes, 
Or noble Oscar died. 


I passed, unknown to me at the time, near one of the other 
stones on the side of the hill of Mora, on my way to visit the site, 
or rather the foundations, of five or six hundred little human ha- 
bitations, each of which appeared to be about twelve feet square. 
Of the origin of these cabins it is scarcely possible to form a rea- 
sonable conjecture. They are not modern; and tradition, such 
as it is, makes them coeval with the ruins of the old palace at Con- 
nor, ‘T'e-mora ; and that they composed at one timethe camp of the 
Caledonian king’s army. On this tradition and their antique ap- 
pearance, a conjecture might be founded—the hill on which 
they stand has a very commanding prospect over a large extent of 
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country; and it may be worth adding, that, on an elevated mossy 
heath, like that on which they have been erected, quite out of the 
way of the plough, there seems to be nothing more improbable in 
the tradition of their antiquity, than in the oral testimonies of the 
natives of the isle of Sky, who cannot avoid feeling and showing 
themselves angry at a traveller who does not seem to place implicit 
confidence in the report of the stone they point out, and actually 
believe to be the same to which Cuchullin fastened his dog Luath. 

I have now only to cite a few more allusions to some parts of the 
scenery around Connor, and to place it beyond a doubt by the 
consistency of the analogy, that it is the ancient 'Te-mora where 
was the house of the great king. 

«¢ Now Fingal arose in his might, and thrice he reared his terri- 
ble vuice ; Cromla answered around, and the sons of the desart 
stood still.” The battle having been fought on Lena, the poet 
thence deduces his similitudes, and from the neighbourhood his 
allusions ; for the purpose, I presume, of giving greater celebrity 
to the scene of action; which we find to have been invariably the 
case with Ossian.—Wherever the battle was fought, from its 
neighbourhood he always deduces his similes, with that happiness 
peculiar only to first-rate poets. It were, perhaps, unnecessary to 
cite any more allusions to Cromla, Lena, &c. but one, I think, is 
yet necessary to elucidate the beautiful story of Lamderg, men- 
tioned in the fifth book of Fingal. There is a pleasing hamlet 
called Lambeg, a short distance from Lisburn, which tradition 
makes the scene of a lamentable story, similar to the one told by 
Ossian on the authority and description of the bard Ullin. The 
hamlet stands near the before-mentioned falls of the Legon, and 
at the foot of the south-east end of the ridgy Cromla. When 
Fingal is informed by his bard Ullin, that his son Ryno sleeps 
with the awful forms of his fathers, the hero desires the mouth 
of song to relate whose tomb is on the heath of Lena: « that his 
son might not fly through clouds unknown, but be buried valiant.” 
«¢ The mouth of the song,” informs him, that the first of heroes 
lies there. Silent is Lamderg in his tomb; and Ullin king of 
swords. And who, soft smiling from her cloud, shows me her 
face of love ? Why, daughter, why so pale art thou, first of the 
maids of Cromla ? Dost thou sleep with the foes in battle, Gelchos- 
s2, white bosomed daughter of Tuathal? ‘Thou hast been the love 
of thousands ; but Lamderg was thy love! He came to Selma’s 
mossy towers, and striking his dark buckler, spoke, ¢ where is Gel- 
chossa, my love ? the daughter of the noble Tuathal? I left her 
in the hal! of Selma, when! fought with the gloomy Ulfad- 
aay the.” 


T wiust here digress a short time to notice the word Selma—or 
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Selamath, which means a dwelling, beautiful to behold ; and we 
find several places merited and acquired that appellation from the 
royal bard. Fingal had a Selma in Morven, and is thence deno- 
minated the king of Selma; and we read of another near Tura, 
Carrickfergus; but the Selma here alluded to, is evidently meant 
for the dwelling of Lamderg, and if it was at the place now called 
Lambeg, be the house of what construction soever it might, the 
situation and the scenery around it, were well deserving the cha- 
racter of beautiful to behold. 

I proceed with the fatal episode. Allad, the druid, replied to 
enquiries respecting the chiefs :—* I saw Ullin the son of Cairbar. 
He came like a cloud from Cromla, and he hummed a surly song 
like a blast in a leafless wood. He entered the hall of Selma. 
* Lamderg,’ he said, * most dreadful of men, fight, or yield to 
Uulin |’ « Lamderg,’ replied Gelchossa, ¢ the son of battle is not 
here !—he fights Ulfadda, mighty chief! He is not here, thou 
first of men; but Lamderg never yielded. He will fight the son 
of Cairbar.’ ‘ Lovely art thou,’ said terrible Ullin ‘ daughter of the 
generous Tuathal, I convey thee to Cairbar’s halls: the valiant 
shall have Gelchossa. ‘Three days I remain on Cromla, to wait that 
son of battle, Lamderg; on the fourth, Gelchossa is mine, if the 
mighty Lamderg flies !’ 

“¢¢Allad,’ said the chief of Cromla: ¢ peace to thy dreams in the 
caye! Ferchious, sound the horn of Lamderg, that Ullin may hear 
- Cromla !’ Lamderg, like a roaring storm, ascended the hill from 

elma.” 

The whole description goes far to afirm that Lamderg, the chief 
of Cromla, had his residence of Selma near the spot to which tra- 
dition gives the name of Lambeg, at the foot of the hill or moun- 
tain of Cromla, which, he says, Ossian ascended likea roaring 
storm to avenge himself on the ravisher of his affectionate wife. 
This is but a natural conjecture when we recollect that the 
chiefs of those times generally had their dwellings in the low 
lying countries, near rivers. 

‘¢ Gelchossa saw the silent chief as a wreath of mist ascending 
the hill. ¢ Cairbar,’ said the maid of the tender hand, « I must 
bend the bow on Cromla ; for I see the dark-brown hinds.’ She 
hasted up the hill. In vain! The gloomy heroes fought. Fierce 
Ullin fell. Young Lamderg came all pale to the daughter of 
generous Tuathal. ¢ What blood, my love,’ said the soft-haired wo- 
man, ‘flows down my warrior’s side ?’ ‘It is Ullin’s blood! 
thou fairer than the snow on Cromla; let me rest here a little 
while.” The mighty Lamderg died. ‘ And sleepest thou so soon 
on earth, O chief of shady Cromla ?’? Three days she mourned 
beside her-love. The hunters found her dead ; they raised the tomb 
above the three! Thy son, O king of Morven, may rest here 
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with heroes. ‘And here my son shall rest,’ said the king of the 
streamy Morven.” 

The above beautiful episode, which I consider one of the finest 
in the poems, is giver. by Ossian as the work. of the native Irish 
bard Ullin, Ulster, who we find accompanied Fingal in all his ex- 
peditions to Ireland; for the purpose, I presume, of giving the war- 
rior the necessary information respecting that country, in which 
he appears to have been a stranger, and for recounting the tales of 
other years.—The history of past times, which we know to have 
been in the province of the bards ; who, unlike those of our times, 
were on all occasions honored with the most unlimited confidence 
by the warriors, whose adherents they were, and to the strictest 
attention, intimacy, and I might say, brotherly friendship. 

In the sixth book of Fingal, we find the scene of the poem, laid 
on the heath of Lena (Moileny}. On the mountain Cromla, « Fi 
jan and Fergus,” said Fingal, «* blow my horn, that the joys of the 
chace may arise, that the deer of Cromla may hear and start at the 
lake of.Roes.” The lake of Roes is evidently the Lochneagh of our 
times. ‘The northern end of this beautiful lake is bounded on the 
cast by the range of hills known to the ancients as Cromleach, or. 
Leng. Lena, I apprehend, was the name of the whole ridge, 
and Cromleach, the highest part, was applicable to that portion of 
the ridge, that lies tothe westward of Belfast. There is a small 
district on the west side of the mountain called Cromlin, from the 
Erse, Cromleach, I presume, which terminates near the town of 
Antrim. The southern end of the range of Lena terminates on 
the. gstate.of the Marquis.of Hertford ; and the highest part is called 
Dumora—as in the daysof Ossian. Onthe borders of this dis- 
trict, and,along the banks of Lochneagh, the deer are yet very 
plenay, and thrive there better than in any of the deer parks in the 
north, of Ireland. 

I shall again digress a little from the subject of places, and 
remark that the red oaks, so frequently mentioned by Ossian, are 
herg very plenty ; and many of them appear to be of great age. 
One, named the royal oak, from its extraordinary dimensions, was 
blown down on the’ windy Saturday of 1748. It grew in Lord 
Conway's (now Marquis of Hertford’s) deer park ; its dimensions 
ave,reported to have been very large for a native oak; the diameter 
being eighteen feet, and height from the root to the lower branch 
twenty-six 5 ¥ have heard it remarked by judges, who calculated 
by the time which oaks generally take in growing to maturity, that 
the-above oak must have been of considerable size in the time of 
Ossian, allowing the elapsed time to be sixteen hundred years. 
«« And hereafter shalt thou be victorious,” said Fingal, “ the 
fame of Cuchullin shall grow like the branchy tree of Cromla.” 
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After Fingal had cheered the defeated hero, while they sung 
and feasted, the soul of Cuchullin arose, and his face was 
brightened with gladness, and the strength of his arm returned. 
They passed the night in joy, and brought back the morning with 
song. Fingal arose on the heath, and shook his glittering spear. 
He moved first towards the heath of Lena, and we followed like a 
ridge of fire. ‘ Spread the sails,” said Fingal, «¢ and catch the 
winds that pour from Lena !” 

This gives me another proof, that my opinions of the scenes of 
Fingal’s exploits, are through analogy deeply grounded in truth. 
The winds that pour from Lena, were the winds necessary to fill 
their sails in any part of Carmona’s bay, (Belfast Loch,) and to 
waft them to Morven. For that part of the ridge of Lena, above 
Dun-mora, has a large opening to the south-west about six miles 
from Belfast. 

In the third book of Fingal, we read that Carril represents that 
hero as strong as the waters of Lora. ‘There is a chain of ‘hills 
called Lora in the north of Ireland, near the seat of Lady Antrim, 
which now has the addition of Don (a hill,)to it. It lies nearly 
opposite to Scotland, and the whole chain of mountain is remarkable 
for..white dashing cascades that tumble precipitantly down its 
sides, picturesque and truly grand in their descent. It is but 
natural to suppose that this mountain, with its cascades, caught 
the'eyes of the elegant Ossian in some of his voyages to and from 
Erin. 

Ossian tells us in the poem of Te-mora—* Between the hills of 
Mora and Lora \ay the plain of Moi-Lena, through which ran the 
river Lubar !” Almost the whole field of Fingal’s exploits might 
be brought before my readers, if they will imagine a tract of 
country nearly resembling a crescent. The space round the 
curve, between the cusps or points, I would portray as the hill 
or heath of Lena, bounding the Legon ‘river and Belfast Lough 
to the west; Dunmora, a high hill, must terminate the curve and 
form the south-east cusp; and Dunlora, a high hill, the north-east 
point. A part of the chain of Lora nearly joining Mora, and 
that nearly joining Lena to the south-east, must be held as the 
inner curve of the crescent, along, and between whose lines, of 
course, lie the heath of Lena, the hill of Cromla; and nearly in 
the cefitre of the space so bounded, the Lubar must wind — 
through green Moi-Lena till it finds an opening between a bran 
of Lena and Mora, near which it enters Loughneagh. Such 
appears to me to be the most explanatory mode I can adopt, while 
unassisted by a map of the country. . 

«© Why art thou so dark, Slimora, with all thy silent woods ? 
No green star trembles on thy rop—no moon-beam on thy side.” 
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The Erse for great hill is Slieu-mor! In a note to the first 
book of Fingal, we find that Cuchullin was killed somewhere in 
Connaught. If that was the case, a part of my system is overs 
turned ; but I hope I shall make it appear, that the annotator is in 
this instance blameable for a little inconsistency or error. In the 

m, ** The Death of Cuchullin,” after the advice which the 

ero received the preceding night from the ghost of Calmar, we 
read that “ the faint beam of the morning rose, and the sound of 
Caithbat’s buckler spread. Green Ullin’s warriors convened like 
the roar of many streams. The horn of war is heard over Lego, 
(Legon) The mighty Torlath came! * Why dost thou come with 
thy thousands, Cuchullin ?’ said the chief on Lego! ¢ I know the 
strength of thine arm, and thy soul is an unextinguished fire ! 
Why fight we not on the plain, and let our hosts behold our 
deeds ? «¢ Thou risest like the sun on my soul,’ said the son of 
Semo! ‘Thine arm is mighty, O Torlath, and worthy of my 
wrath !—Retire, ye men of Ullin, to Slimor’s shady side! Behold 
Cuchullin in the day of his fame!” To elucidate this meeting, 
it is necessary to observe, that during the administration of 
Cuchullin in Ulster, ‘Yorlath, one of the chiefs of the Belge, 
who were in possession of the south of Ireland, rebelled in Con- 
naught, and advanced towards Te-mora, for the purpose of 
dethroning the young king Cormac, who, excepting Ferdath, after- 
ward king of Ireland, was the only one of the Scottish race of 
kings, (from Connor the Great) existing in that country. Cuchul- 
lim marched against the rebel prince, from the neighbourhood of 
the capital, Connor, and came up with him at the lake of Lego, 
where he totally defeated his forces, and killed Torlath:- this 
victory, however, like that at Quebec and at Trafalgar, was 
dearly bought to the country, for in the proudest moment, the 
Magnanimous and prudent Cuchullin was mortally wounded by 
an atrow. 

I haye now only to observe, that it is the noun Slimor (great 
hill).from whose mention the little inconsistency has arisen ; for, 
on taking a nearer view of the subject, there may have been, and 
are, many Slimoras or great hills; but that which induces me to 
challenge the error or mis-statement, is, that there is a hill about 
five miles from Connor, that retains the name of Sliewsmors! It 
js.one of the most remarkable hills in Ireland. A proof ‘that it 
was once covered with wood, is from a moss on its summit 
whence large oak and fir trees are frequently dug; hence I think 
the poet used the appellation Slimora’s shady side ! Now is it not 
probable that the oral reporter to the translator of the poems, may 
have occasioned this little error ?—if it is an error or inconsist- 
ency! The reporter, perhaps, unacquainted with the geography 
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of Ulster, taking it for granted that Cuchullin was killed in Con- 
naught, because Torlath his opposer was a native and chieftain of 
that country, affirmed it to be the fatal place ; forgetting, or passing 
over, the axiom, that the battle was fought on the banks of the 
Legon (Belfast Loch). As we read on, we observe that his 
friends who came from Scotland to his assistance, * by the darkly 
rolling waves of the Lego, raised the hero’s tomb—Luath at a 
distance lies—the companion of Cuchullin at the chase.” This is 
sufficient to prove that the battle was fought on the banks of the 
Legon; for it is a well-known fact, that our forefathers of the 
remote ages, who had the honor of falling in the service of their 
country, were always rewarded with a grave on the field of their 
glory, as a place the most apposite and glorious that could be 
chosen. 

About a mile distant from Belfast, there is an ancient burying- 
ground on the banks of the Legon. ‘Tradition reports it to have 
been a place used for that purpose fromthe most remote period, 
down to the days of St. Patrick, by whom it was consecrated. 
The moderns call it Friar’s Bush; and I have little doubt but that 
it had its origin, as a place of sepulchre, from one of the battles 
of those days. For even in the most rude and barbarous nations, 
particularly in Africa, America, and part of Asia, I have witnessed 
the most reverential and careful attention paid to the dust once 
blest in the human form; and farther, a particular desire of 
succeeding generations to be mingled with their forefathers in the 
narrow house. Hence, I think it within the bounds of probability, 
that Friar’s Bush is the grave of Cuchullin. Ossian tells ws, 
* We came to Lego’s mournful banks—we found his rising 
tomb. His companions in arms were there, and bards of many 
songs!” Here I will venture to assert that consistent analogy 
bestows me a most convincing proof of my conjecture being 
founded in reality. 

In the poem, Darthula, we find mention made of Cairbar, 
sitting at a feast in the silent plain of Lona! And again, ¢ Lath- 
mor is before us;” he that fled from Fingal at Lona! The 
English of Lona is, a gradual rising ground from a marshy plain. 
About a mile above Belfast, and close to Friar’s Bush, commences 
a level plain, or what should be called a holm, formed by the 
course of the river Legon. It is now covered with gentlemen's 
seats, whose business and concerns are in Belfast. The difference 
between the Gaelic and Erse dialects may have altered the name, 
by adding the «* Ma,” to * Lona,” in the course of succeeding 
ages ; for it is the only place that I can discover near the scenes 
of action, that has any resemblance to the original. Hence, I am 
disposed to think that the analogy of the preceding scenes, with 
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the'one under consideration, would affirm this to be the same 
Lona twice alluded to by Ossian, as being in the neighbourhood 
of the capital Connor, or at least of the scene of action—it is now 
called Moi-alone. 

After the defeat and death of Cuchullin, we read that Cairbar, tak- 
ing advantage of the victory, advanced along Lego’s lake, (Belfast 
loch, at the confluence of the Legon) to the sea-coast, where he 
expected Fingal, who meditated an attack, or rather prepared an 
expedition, to establish his kinsman on the throne of Ireland. Be- 
tween the wings of Cairbar's army was the castle of Tura (Car- 
rickfergus), where the landing from Scotland was generally effected. 
And into it the sons of Usnoth, and nephews of Cuchullin, were 
driven by a storm, without the possibility of escaping from their 
enemy Cairbar. ¢* Distinct is the voice of Cairbar,” said Nathos, 
‘* and loud as Cromla’s falling stream.” 

Could this allude to the river Clady, that rises in the heath of 
Lena, and gurgles down the side of the mountain, past Cromlin, 
till it loses itself in the Lake of Roes (Lochneagh)? ‘ Cairbar 
had seen the dark ship on the sea before the dusky night came 
down. His people watch on Lena’s plain, (the north-west 
erid of the hill, lying along the road from Belfast to Carrickfergus) 
arid lift ten thousand spears!” « And let them lift ten thousand 
spears, said Nathos with a smile; the sons of Car-borne Usnoth 
will never tremble in danger! Why dost thou roar with all thy 
foam, thou roaring sea of Ullin (Ulster)? Why do ye rustle on 
your dark wings, ye whistling tempests of the sky ?” These, how- 
ever, forced the gallant brothers into Carrickfergus bay among the 
ten thousand spears of Cairbar, which prevented them raising the 
song of joy in Connor. 

In the poem of Croma, we find Croma a country in lovely In- 
isfail (Ireland) ; but I can observe no allusion in the poem, by 
which I can trace any conspicuous object, or the province it is in 5 
although it is highly probable it was in some part of Ulster :—this 
I'would infer from its proximity to Morven. ‘There is a small 
district in the county of Down, commencing on the banks of the 
Legon, a short distance from Belfast, and nearly opposite to Friar’s 
Bush : it is called Cromac ; which, after intersecting the beautiful 
villages of Newton-breda and Castlereagh, terminates to the north- 
east, at Strangford Lough. I was told by some of the old Catho- 
lic descendants, or rather Aborigines, that the district is tradition- 
ally reported to have embraced all the Peninsula of Down 
county to the north, formed by Belfast and Strangford Loughs. 
This traditional account to me ase a great degree of probability, 


and almost convinces me of the reality of my conjecture on dis- 
covering the place, called to this day Cromac, near Belfast ; but the 
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poet, in the description of his actions to Malvina, ingeniously. 
evades any allusion or similitudes by which we might trace his po- 
sition, or rather the fields of his exploits in favor of Crothar, the 
chieftain of that district. 

As Te-mora furnishes me with grounds for the few brief remarks 
I have made, at the commencement of this enquiry, so I am also 
indebted to it for grounds whereon to challenge another little 
error of the annotator. Inishuana is noted as a part of South 
Britain, an island, &c. This mistake of the annotator, if it is one, 
must have arisen from his recollection of Fingal having. in the 
preceding poems, twice sailed from Carmona’s bay, for that 
destination: hence, perhaps, the annotator thought that had 
Inishuana been in Ireland, the warrior might have gone thither 
by land. This Inishuana, or by some Inishona, is in the north- 
west part of Ireland, opposite to Scotland, and noted, wherever 
Irishmen travel, for its excellent whiskey. I have yet to observe, 
that if this was the same place to which the poet alluded, the war- 
riors of Morven, no doubt, found it necessary to go to it by sea: 
probably in consequence of the unfordable river Bann running 
across their way; or, perhaps, from a wish to have their shipping 
at hand in case of being obliged to retreat; or, perhaps, rather 
than leave their ships behind them in Carmona’s bay, to be ex- 
posed to an enemy in their absence, who might have destroyed 
them, and consequently cut off their communication with Morven, 
‘they preferred the journey by water to Inishuana. 

© give a greater and more rational degree of coloring to my 
cause of difference with the translator, I have yet to observe that 
the Poems discover in the clearest manner, that the expedition ta 
Inishuna took place only a short time before Fingal passed_ over. 
to Ireland to dethrone Cairbar, the son of Borbar-Duthal. Cathmer, 
brother of Cairbar (the usurper of the crown and country, of 
Fingal’s young friend, of the race of Connor) was aiding Cons 
nor, King of Inishuna, in his wars, at the time that Duth Car. 
mor was defeated by Ossian in the valley of Rathcol (in the 
county of Derry, and only a few miles from the coast opposite to 
Morven). The policy of Cathmor aiding Connor, was natural 
enough, for it was strengthening his brother’s power—Inishuna 
being the next district or kingdom to Connor, which Cairbar had 
usurped ! 

This must certainly press hard on the annotator, who, of 
course, I hold unblameable—he having noted the error from the 
oral reporters, with whom the confusion of geographical deserip- 
tions was more likely to arise than with Mr. Macpherson. To 
bear out my former opinion on the subject, I might add, that Sul- 
malla lamenting Cathmor her lover, to Ossian, observes— 
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‘¢ High from their misty hills look forth the blue eyes of Erin, for 
he is away young dweller of their souls ! nor harmless, white hands 
of Erin, is Cathmor in the skirts of war: he rolls ten thousand 
before him in his distant field.” Of the propriety of differing with 
the translator, my readers will now judge for themselves. And 
if I am wrong, in the confused story originated my error: but it 
has occurred to me once or twice, that the error may have arisen 
in the orthography or pronunciation of the nouns; and, that 
Inishuna is confusingly placed for an island of Orkney or Scan- 
dinavia, called Inisthona! for the story of the latter seems to me 
to be connected with that of Sulmalla of Acmon ! 

«¢ The setting sun was yellow on Dora; grey evening began 
to descend. 'Te-mora’s woods shook with the blasts of the incon - 
stant wind.” This is one of the strongest proofs the whole collec- 
tion of poems afford of the just and more than analogical grounds 
Sf my opinions on the celebrated scenes. Here Ossian distinctly 
tells us, that the poem was composed at Connor: for Connor and 
its neighbourhood supply the beautiful similitudes he so ingeni- 
ously displays, and are thence immortalised by his matchless muse. 
It is here evident that he was at Connor with his royal kinsman ; 
élse how could he see its woods shake in the blasts of the inconstant 
wind ? or observe the rays of the setting sun on Dora ?—Which 
hill is about four miles from Connor ; and, need I add, that the 
description of the setting sun on Dora is truly natural and pic- 
turesque! 

After such convincing proofs ofymy system, it is almost unne- 
cessary to cite any more passages however conclusive. I now 
consider it necessary to conclude my observations with fa very few 
short extracts and remarks that tend more immediately to ratify 
the consistency of the analogy from which I have deduced my 
discoveries. 

«Who comes from Lubar’s vale, from the folds of the morning 
mist? The drops of Heaven are on his head. His steps are in 
the paths of the sad. It is Carril of other times ! He comes from 
Tura’s silent cave !” Than the above passage, there is scarcely a 
sentence in the whole collection of poems that tends more to con- 
firm my opinion of the places I have ascertained. Ossian, we 
read in the same page, was on the hill of Mora (Tardree) above 
Connor, and saw Carril the bard in Lubar’s vale, (the vale through 
which runs the Six Mile Water) approaching him from Carrick- 
fergus,—charged, no doubt, with despatches—for it was usual in 
those days for those who held the office of bard, to include in it 
that of ambassador, historian, messenger, herald, &c. ‘The situ- 
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ations of the two bards are so clearly described, that a person the 
least acquainted with the country, could have no -difficulty in 
pointing them out, and the other places discovered by the certain 
ty of these. 

It will be recollected that there are two chains of hills which run 
nearly parallel with Belfast Loch, and between its western shore and 
Connor. The one is Cromla, the other Mora. The intermediate 
space is that vale, I imagine, that the poet names the Vale of Lu- 
bar, through which the Six Mile Water winds in the most beau- 
tiful serpentine wanderings. 

In the battle of Oscar and Cairbar, in which the latter fell, he 
lay like a shattered rock which Cromla shakes from his cra 
side ! On the north-east end of Cromla (Cave-hill) near Belfast, 
the rocks seem jutting out as if ready to fall; and many are the 
fragments it has shaken from its craggy side—to be seen at the 
foot of the hill. It is also worthy of remark, that the Cave-hill is 
the highest in that neighbourhood; and the only one that has 
such a picturesque craggy side ! 

‘Thus having found each part strictly analogous, and consistent 
with all, and indeed more generally uniform throughout the 
whole of the preceding enquiry, than is usually found in poetical 
descriptions, so I feel the greatest confidence in submitting the re- 
sult to an enlightened public, as a part of my leisure hours’ pas- 
time ; conscious that, though such communications are not of the 
most valuable sort, yet, I presume this will be acknowledged a 
gratifying one :—hence, it remains only for me to conclude, by 
repeating my opinion, that Fingal’s progress in Ireland appears to 
have not exceeded twenty miles from the coast of Ulster; and 
that, never to the southward of Moileny, nor to the westward of 
Connor (Te-mora); and Lochneagh (the Lake of Roes) A 
most convincing proof, that the allegations of the historians Kea- 
ting and O’Flaherty, with regard to Fingal having been an Irish- 
man, are wholly inconsistent with reason.——For we may safely 
assert, that, had he beena native of Ireland, he would have cho» 
sen a more extended field for his exploits, than that portion of 
lovely Inisfail, confined within the above limits. But, instead of 
taking advantage of hts numerous conquests, and the respect or 
terror which his redoubted name created in the minds of all the 
watriors wherever he went, we find him represented to have been 
only the virtuous and prudent warrior, and the active friend of 
distress. Peaceably inclined, he was anxious only to preserve the 
land of his young kinsman, and careless of extending his conquests, 
even when Ye frequent victories, if we may credit his son, could 
have given him an easy supremacy over then, as now, distracted 
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Ireland. No; after his victories and treaties, we find him inva- 
riably return to Morven, adored by his friends, and esteemed by 
his late enemies: more pleased within himself at the idea of 
having performed his part faithfully as a friend, and gallantly as a 
warrior, than if he had ambitiously laid countries desolate, and de- 
prived millions of their natural rights and inheritance. 

To conclude,—if Fingal was an Irishman, his son Ossian and 
his translator, have more than ingeniously evaded giving any 
hint by which he might be correctly ascertained to have been 
born in Ireland.—And, on the contrary, have given the most con- 
vincing proofs that he was a Caledonian, and that his frequent de- 
scents upon Ireland were solely occasioned by the wants of his kins- 
men of the race of Connor! Now, as there is every reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Macpherson never was in Ireland, nor any of those 
from whom he had the oral originals of the elegant poems of 
‘Ossian; and, as the geographers of that excellent island are 
wholly silent on many of the places, which I have here attempted 
to bring to light, as sacred to the heroic actions of Fingal, and 
the never languid, never dying strains of his noble-minded son ; 
so, I presume, it may be safely asserted, that the poems of Ossian 
are the genuine effusions of chet father of Scottish and of sublime 
poetry 3 who, from a state of rude, though polished barbarism, (if 

may use the expression,) poured forth a stream of sensibility, 
dazzling by the brightness of bravery and enthusiasm of patriot- 
ism, that, had it come down to us by an explorer of Herculane- 
um, as the work of a Greek or Roman, instead of through the 
long-doubted hands of the inconsistent Macpherson—it would 
have invaded our partial and too fastidious hearts with the irresist- 
ible force of lightning, and with the electric ardor of every idea 
that conspires to animate, exalt, and at the same time, to astonish 
and chain the intellectual empire, as by magic, to all that is truly 
feeling, noble, and sublime.——Withour the passport from the 
classic vine-covered hills of Italy, I know those on whom the po- 
ems of Ossian have had the above ennobling effect, though they 
came from the rugged mountains of Caledonia. 


London, May 26th, 1819. 
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Tere are five ancient castles in the county of Antrim, of 
which there are no records when they were built; but their ap- 
pearance renders it beyond a doubt, that they are of the first stone 
and lime buildings erected in Ireland. They are the ruins of Con- 
nor Palace (the ancient Te-mora); Carrickfergus castle (Peas) s 
Shanes Castle on the banks of Lochneagh (Lake of Roes); the 
seat of the O’Neils, for many centuries chieftains in Ulster; and 
the old building in Carmona bay, called the White House— 
which tradition would make the first house in Ireland, and may 
have been the Selma, mentioned near Tura, from its beautifdl 
situation.—The old round tower near the town of Antrim, is evi- 
dently of a more modern date—perhaps of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century. Carrickfergus Castle is traditionally reported to have 
been built by Fergus, the first king of Scotland, who; according té 
Fordun and others, went from Ireland to govern the Scots who 
had emigrated from Ireland to Scotland about the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, or three hundred years before Christ. But that 
must be a misrepresentation, for we have the authority of several of 
the Roman writers to counteract that tradition, who all agree in 
their account of the barbarous mode in which our forefathers lived: 
The Romans found no stone and lime buildings in these countries} 
consequently, they were the first who introduced them. And thete 
is every reason to imagine that the before-mentioned castles have 
been built between the first landing of the Romans and the timé 
of Fingal—say 300 years! ‘This will exactly correspond with the 
time Connor is supposed to have been called to govern Ireland, 
and will bear out the Irish historian, who says Connor’s castle was 
the first stone and lime building in Ireland. ‘Phe Ronians had 
been in possession of South Britain and the South ‘of Scotland 
nearly 150 years before Connor the. grand-uncle ‘of Fingal was 
elected King of Ireland ; consequently there was sufficient time 
for the Aborigines to learn the art of building from the indefatiga- 
ble Romans; hence is it not probable that Connor, on finding his 
election and right to the Crown of Ireland doubted, had recourse 
to the building discovered at Connor, whose walls appear more 
like those of a fortification than of a common dwelling? add 
to this its central situation in the county, and vicinity to the 
coast. 
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The antiquary, on having read the foregoing pages, will agree 
with me, I presume, in the remark which naturally arises from a 
review of the whole—namely, that that tract of Antrim county, 
to which my observations have been directed, is apparently the 
same which the learned Archbishop Usher designated the Route of 
Dalriada !—whence report would colonise the neighbouring island 
of Scotland. Be that as it may, however, there is no part of Ire- 
land, over which I have travelled, that contains so many rude ves- 
tiges of antiquity; nor one whose local situation is more likely to 
have received inhabitants from, or given them to, the sister Island. 
—Ne plus ultra! 

It is rather a matter of regret that the Irish history should be so 
fabulous even at a comparatively modern date. A developement 
of proofs, however, of the Irish being in some measure a florishing 
country in possession of the arts and sciences, and the repository 
of learned men before Scotland and England, is annually taking 
place. Indeed I am fully disposed to side with Sir James Ware, 
Lord Lyttleton, and Dr. Whitaker, occasionally in opposition to 
Archbishop Usher, on the veracity of their statements. 

Irish history, or rather printedtradition, describes a celebrated 
king —by the style of Malachi of the gold collar. As his name 
is a scripture one, I infer that he must have lived since the days of 
St. Patrick—and that he wore a collar of gold I am not willing to 
doubt. A few Sundays ago I had the pleasure of handling several 
of those rich ornaments of the early Insh, at the house of that ve- 
nerable and excellent man Sir Joseph Banks. It is scarcely neces- 

to add that they were dug out of Irish bogs, where they were 
no doubt deposited during the troubles of that hapless country, 
and forwarded to the President of the Royal Society by different 
noblemen who had purchased them from the peasantry who found 
them. ‘Their massy construction proved that gold was no rarity 
in Ireland in the early ages, and they are in size fitted to the neck 
and body of the largest man. The workmanship is by no means 
of the rudest cast; though certainly wanting the finish of the artists 
of our day. 

All these circumstances go far to partly affirm the unrecorded 
part of Irish history—and to give to what without them would, 
like the poems of Ossian, be “ airy nothing”—* a local habitation 
and a name !” 
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PREFACE 


To 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHENOMENA OF INSANITY. 


Twa recent publication I have endeavoured to establish the 
following doctrine,—That there are peculiar States of the At- 
mosphere, independent of its Heat, Weight, or Moisture, which 
have a particular influence on human Health and Disease, as well 
as on other natural Phenomena. This influence, depending on 
different states of the Atmosphere at different times, becomes 
various in its mode of operation: hence it not only causes a gee 
neral disturbance of the health, but seems to have consitealihe 
share in producing the varieties of the symptoms. These pe- 
culiar conditions of the Atmosphere happen at times apparentl 
very uncertain, and their influence is therefore denominated casual. 
‘It seems to be the cause of epidemic diseases. 

That there is likewise, apparently independent of the above, a peri- 
odical Influence, occurring twicein the course of twenty-eight days, 
which has a very general operation: it affects immediately the 
Brain and Nervous System, causing a general increase of irritabi- 
lity of the whole body, and it lessens the capability and relish for 
intellectual exertion.—That its effect is greater or less in different 
persons, in proportion to the susceptibility and weakness of their 
constitutions—That persons who are very irritable are liable to 
feel this influence at both the above periods, and it often lasts for 
several days; but strong and healthy individuals only feel it once 
in the month, and with them it is trifling, and of short duration — 
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That healthy persons who are affected at one time in the month, 
are not affected at the other: hence these times may be regarded 
as two distinct periods, each of which recurs once in about 
twenty-eight days; and they are therefore called the Monthly 
Periods of Irritability —That at these periods the symptoms of 
all chronic complaints are exacerbated ; and headach, epilepsy, 
catalepsy, and various nervous diseasesto which there may be 
a predisposition, are most liable to happen.—That the symptoms 
of various sorts of Insanity are worst about this time, but 
particularly the melancholic kind: hence suicides from disease 
are more numerous.—In females, the catamenia usually takes 
place at one or other of these two periods; and when irregu- 
lar, sometimes occurs at both.—Parturition generally takes 
place at some one of these periods, and consequently abortions 
are then more to be apprehended than at other times in the 
month. Finally, wounds heal less readily, hydrophobia is more 
common, infectious diseases have crises, and all those pheno- 
mena occur which can be ascribed to increased irritability. 
The periods do not seem to coincide with any exact time of 
the moon, but their occurrence twice in a lunar revolution is a 
circumstance worthy of notice. 

Ihave also shown that there are Diurnal Periods of Diseases, 
some paroxysms occurring at stated hours, as at noon, two 
o'clock, six o’clock, midnight, &c. &c. That there are like- 
wise Periods of Diseases which occur every second, third, or 
fourth day. Diseases which observe any of these Diurnal, 
Tertian, or Quartan Periods, have their worst paroxysms (at 
their accustomed hours) during the time of the Monthly Periods. 
That some Diseases have particular Periods of their own, 
and terms of Duration, which last many months, independent 
of the other periods. These disorders, as well as those before 
described as happening from the Casual Influence, are worse at 
the monthily Periods. 

That some diseases are frequently found to recur at near- 
ly the same time of year for several succeeding years: kence 
there are Annual Periods of Diseases, which, while they last, are 
worse at the times of the monthly influence. . 

Finally, that in derangements of the mind, the periodical in- 
fluence only causes an exacerbation of the paroxysms, while 
the peculiarities of the symptoms depend principally on the par- 
ticular organisation. 

And I have shown that the periodicity of diseases is confirmed 
by collateral observation on animals and plants, and is conform- 
able to all the phenomena of Nature. 

I proceed here to endeavour to explain how Insanity in particu- 
lar may become subject to the periodical and casual Influence, 
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by inferring its physical nature from its Symptoms, and the strik- 
ing analogy between this and other nervous diseases. The doc- 
trine I have here tried to establish respecting madness may be 
thus comprehended. 

Among the multiform diseases to which, from original pre- 
disposition, and the influence of numberless exciting causes, 
the human body is liable, may be reckoned Insanity; or derange- 
ment of the faculties of the mind, which depend on irritation 
of the organs of the brain, kept up by the reaction of a fulness 
and inflammation of its vessels, and more or less of a disordered 
state of the digestive organs.—That the particular symptoms in 
Insanity depend on the particular parts of the brain so affected.— 
That the violence of the symptoms is commensurate to the degree 
and kind of derangement in the animal machine, which 
may be clearly pointed out in its beginning, (before the mental 
symptoms occur,) as appearing usually in periodical paroxysms. 
And that the medical treatment which is most successful, must 
consist in rectifying the state of the digestive and other natural 
functions, and a course of lowering treatment by bleeding.— 
That all these circumstances, taken collectively, naturally induce 
us to place Insanity among other nervous diseases, from which 
it seems to differ in the particular locality of the diseased cerebral 
action. Future observations may on confirm, or modify, 
this view I have taken of the disease, which, for several years 
past, I have taken pains to enquire into, and which is an important 
object of research, from its increasing prevalence incivilised nations. 

In England Madness is said to have increased ina very great 
degree, and numerous causes have been given for this in- 
crease, perhaps no one more truly than the habit of Stimulation 
which over-Diet, Drink and habits give to the brain and nervous 
System. Those who take athletic exercise in the open air 
in this Country, counteract its good effect by habits of propor- 
tionate high feeding, and by drinks of a stimulating nature ; 
while the temperate are oftentimes studious and sedentary.. 

Another circumstance which contributes most effectually to 
nervous diseases, is the great want of free ventilation and the 
custom of close Rooms. Warm Rooms are certainly desira- 
ble in our climate, but it should be warmth with a free egress 
and ingress of atmospheric air; and for this reason all Rooms 
for the reception of company should be provided with ventilators 
in the upper part of the room. Persons should likewise sleep 
in well aired chambers. ‘These precautions would diminish 
the frequency of nervous diseases. 

T. F. 
_ Tunbridge Wells, September the 26th, 1817. 
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Insantry cannot be accurately defined, because in its various 
modifications it borders too closely on other nervous diseases ; 
and it exists in all degrees, from the least to the greatest state of 
cerebral derangement. But we are capable of adverting to several 
morbid symptoms, which seem to concur in almost all its modifica- 
tions. The consideration of Insanity may be divided into two 
parts:—the morbid symptoms of. disorder in what are called 
the automatic functions of the animal Machine; and the particular 
hallucination or kind of insanity. The former of these may be 
properly considered as the disease which is to be subjected to 
medical treatment; and it consists more or less in a too great 
determination of Blood to the Brain: the latter depends princi- 
pally on the original structure and comparative magnitude of the 
different organs of the brain, or in their comparative activeness ; 
and it is much under the influence of moral causes. On the 
former depends the existence of the disease ; on the latter, the 
varieties in its modifications. The former may be called the 
disordered state of the automatic functions ; the latter, that of the 
functions of animal life. Their division will be more fully illus- 
trated by the subsequent detail of symptoms. 

§ 2. In cases of Madness, as in all those diseases called nervous, 
there appears a particular determination of blood to the head, 
producing, in many cases of insanity, a slow inflammatory action 
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of the vessels of the brain and its coverings. This fact has of 
jate been almost indisputably proved. It was first impressed on 
my mind by observing the greater degree of density, hardness, and 
weight, of the sculls of madmen; a circumstance which became 
known when the students of the physiology of the brain collected 
a great number of crania, particularly Gall and Spurzheim. I had 
in my possession a great many, which were dense like ivory, and 
which differed materially in texture from the sculls of healthy per- 
sons. This hardness of the cranium is not near so great in persons 
subject only to those nervous diseases which produce less violent 
and less perverted cerebral action. It is conformable to acknow~ 
ledged facts to ascribe the aforesaid hardness of the scull to 
continued inflammation of the head. 

‘The great determination of blood to the head in Insanity, increased 
during its paroxysms, may be felt at the carotid and temporal 
arteries, as was frequently proved to me when I first attended 
to this disease. But the great disproportion between the pulsa- 
tion of the radial artery and the carotid, which would lead directly 
to the knowledge of the particular determination of blood, seems 
most distinctly and accurately noticed in a small tract published 
by my friend, Dr. Thomas Mayo.‘ I have perceived this symp- 
tom wherever I have been permitted toexamine patients during 
the patoxysm ; butI passed it over, from finding it to occur in 
other, nervous disorders. 

This fact of its being common in other disorders of the senso- 
rium, shows that something more is yet necessary to produce 
the insane state of the brain. I believe this other thing to be 
referrible to-the particular seat of the inflammatory action, which 
the.determination of blood to the head either directly causes, or at 
least;is closely connected with. And this view of the subject, cor- 
roborated by numerous facts, enables us in some measure to 
explain the modifications of the symptoms. In the present section 
I shall confine myself to the automatic functions, and to the 
medi¢al treatment. 

With respect, however, to the cause of the physical symptoms, 
there appears some obscurity : for though the cerebral inflammation 
be a prominent symptom, the cause of the determination of blood 
to this or that part of the brain remains, in many cases, unex- 
plained. I consider it as the consequence of the too great activity 
of the cerebral organs, either the result of hereditary predispo- 
sition, or of violent excitement from strong emotions of the mind, 


* This Tract, professedly founded on the long practice of Dr. Mayo, 
seu., is highly valuable from its perspicuity of diction, its exemption from 
bypothesis, and the importance of the treatment it recommends. 
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or as resulting from the co-operation of these causes. Accord- 
ing to this view of the phenomena, passions which call any 
particular part of the brain into violent action may not only favor 
the disordered state of the automatic functions, which may be 
necessary to insanity, but may also determine the particular 
hallucinations. This opinion might be fairly deduced from the 
doctrine of the plurality of Organs in the Brain, even were there 
not other circumstances which could confirm it. 

If we carefully examine the ostensible symptoms of disease in 
Insanity, we shall find them such as occur in most other nervous 
complaints. The hurried action of the vascular system, parti- 
cularly in the pulsation of the carotid and of the temporal arteries, 
the determination of blood, as well as the insensibility of the 
stomach to stimuli, are found in numerous diseases in which the 
usual functions of the mind remain unimpaired. But a very 
similar treatment appears beneficial in all those diseases which are 
marked by the above phenomena; namely, alterative medicines 
and depletion: because in all, the principal object is to rectify 
the state of the digestive functions, and to diminish the inflam- 
matory action of the vessels of the head : consequently, the clear 
elucidation of the fact, that Insanity occurs where the inflammatory 
action affects the internal organic parts of the Brain, and that it 
varies according as particular Organs are affected, becomes more 
a subject of curious speculation, than of absolute medical 
utility ; at least so far as respects the medical treatment. 
I shall proceed, however, in endeavouring to illustrate this 
fact, since it is closely connected with the consideration of the 
moral causes, and tends also to prove that the determination 
of blood to the head is only secondary in the chain of the phy- 
sical causes of Insanity, though it evidently reacts on, and per- 
petuates the primary cause, which consists in irritation of the 
Organs, but which is often diminished or wholly removed, when, 
after a course of lowering medical treatment, the determination 
of blood is lessened or destroyed. The same argument seems ap- 
plicable to the disorder of the digestive organs, which reacts on the 
Organs of the Brain. Hence alterative medicines and bleedin 
become important ; since cerebral inflammation, as well as the dis- — 
ordered bowels, would maintain the primary cause, which, by a 
reflected action, would mutually keep up the disorder in the 
vascular and digestive organs. The primary cause, that is the 
too great activity of the Brain, is, therefore, the real object to be 
removed. The disposition to it is connate and hereditary, and 
is brought on by moral causes which violently excite the Brain, 
and also by disorders which, beginning in the digestive or vascu- 
lar systems, excite those of the cerebrum by sympathy: it is sub- 
ject, like disorders of other parts, to casual and periodical parox- 
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yu depending on atmospherical Influence ; and it is often cured 
y the power of depletion to remove the secondary and exciting 
causes. It sometimes ceases of itself, when, by great changes in 
the atmosphere, some external irritant is apparently withdrawn. 
The doctrine, that Insanity is connected with cerebral inflam- 
mation, and that the kind of hallucinations vary according as par- 
ticular organs of the brain become the seat of the affection, is con- 
firmed by collateral observation on other nervous diseases. In all 
these there appears an evident increase of the quantity or mo- 
mentum of blood in the head, subject to particular laws of distri- 
bution, whereby different parts become affected. Dr. Parry has 
ably illustrated this fact: and it begins to be a general doctrine 
among other distinguished writers on medicine. But the primary 
cause is apt to be overlooked, or confounded with the ostensible 
symptoms. ‘The opinion maintained by M. Abernethy seems, to 
me at least, the most rational : for though in nervous diseases, and 
in those denominated local, there be a particular increase of vascu- 
lar action, yet we must eventually refer this action to irritation, 
previously occurring in weak and susceptible parts. Moreover, 
when the nervous irritation occurs, from whatever cause, weak- 
ness of particular parts is not the only cause of their becoming the 
seat of the disease. ‘There are atmospherical causes, which happen 
casually, and are insensible, that not only irritate generally, but 
which fix the particular symptoms, as well in the human subject 
as in animals.' This external influence is local in some regions ; 
and on the knowledge thereof is founded the custom of prescribing 
particular places as medical agents in the cure of particular 
diseases, and of proscribing others as insalubrious. ‘The eyesin | 
one place, or at one time, are most affected ; the ears at another ; 
and soon. In these cases, the determination of blood must be re- 
ferred to the recurrence of local or sympathetic irritation. 
External causes of irritation produce similar effects, which are 
more transitory, because there be no permanent cause, acting by 
sympathetic influence : but when this external cause is violent, the 
inflammation produced reacts on the irritated nerves, and the dis- 
order is protracted. I shall endeavour to show, in the sequel, 
that this is precisely the case with many kinds of insanity ; that is, 
similar causes, acting on the cerebral organs, produce Madness, 
which, when they occur in the nerves of the senses, produce erro- 
neous or imperfect sensation, and in the other parts of the body 
cause local complaints. Reserving this application of the doc- 


‘A correct history of the plagues and epizooties which are recorded in 
history, compared with journals of the electroscope, would be highly 
interesting. 
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trine to insanity to another section, I shall proceed to enumerate 
some of the symptoms of several dissimilar nervous complaints. 

§ 3. Too much exertion of the eyes, independéntly of premature 
paralysis of the nervous apparatus, produces local inflammation in 
the circumjacent parts. But opthalmic diseases occur also from 
sympathetic and atmospherical influence : so also of other parts. 

The auditory apparatus affords an example : violent sounds, like 
sudden glare of light to the eyes, cause inflammation of the organ. 
Deafness is frequently caused by an accumulation of blood, either 
producing obstruction in the Eustachian trumpet, or in some othe'r 
part of the ear. Itis sympathetic, is under the influence of the 
atmosphere, and is sometimes relieved by hemorrhages. In Epi- 
lepsy, violent affections of the Mind bring on the attack ; while it is 
sometimes referrible to the sympathy of the Brain and nerves with 
the overloaded or irritated stomach; or is the result of the two 
Causes acting together. I need not enumerate other diseases. I have 
already called attention to the nervous irritation, from local, sym- 
pathetic, and atmospherical irritants, as the principal cause ;—to 
increased vascular action and disordered bowels, as the regular con- 
comitant and maintaining force in the disease ;—to the periodical 
recurrence of the symptoms which mark stages in the progress of 
the malady ;—and to the successful treatment by means of altera- 
tive medicines and depletion. 

§4. An irritable state of the Brain, and inflammatory action of 
its vessels, is common to insanity of almost all kinds, and to ner- 
vous diseases of very dissimilar sorts. But the partial affections 
of the organs explain the peculiarities of the symptoms. Recent 
discoveries in physiology have taught us to regard the brain as a 
complication of many distinct organs, which are the material in- 
struments of different sentiments, propensities, and intellectual fa- 
culties, of animal life. As the natural and healthy functions of 
these organs is different, so must they excite different maniacal 
ideas in a state of disease. We find, agreeably to this view, that 
when any particular organ be larger than ordinary in mad persons, 
their insanity often consists in some derangement of that particular 
faculty of which the large organ is the instrument. I have ex- 
amined too many cases of melancholy, for example, to doubt of the 
following fact, which I have constantly found; that the organ of 
cautiousness, or that part of the brain under the upper posterior 
part of the parietal bone, is generally much developed in that 
modification of insanity. I have observed frequently a very large 
cerebellum in persons deranged by furor uterinus ; and in those 
who, during their maniacal paroxysms, have manifested violent erotic 
propensities. I recollect two cases of persons with a natural genius 

for mechanics, who, when insane, raved of machinery, and who 
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had the corresponding organs very large. I could enumerate 
an abundance of cases; but I shall forego the consideration of the 
external figure of the head as an indication of character, in the 
present stage of the inquiry, and shall confine my observations to 
the following limited branch of the subject,—that the preponde- 
rance of any particular sentiment, passion, or faculty, constituting 
the character or genius of the healthy subject, is strongly marked 
in his insanity, and predisposes to the kind of symptoms : and that 
when the cerebral functions have been so disturbed by moral causes 
as, to bring on the disease, the symptoms of derangement often ap- 
pearin those passions or faculties which have been greatly called 
into action, and irritated by the aforesaid moral causes. 

But the disordered vascular action is always the attendant on the 
disease ; and hence I infer, that the madness consists in derange- 
ment of material organs. I dwell less on the proofs I have derived 
from examining the forms of cranium, because I am aware of the 
unwillingness of the public to admit facts that can only be accurate- 
ly ascertained by a laborious and continued direction of the atten- 
tion to this subject almost exclusively. I shall, therefore, only al- 
lude tothe cerebral organs casually, where the examples of the 
coincidence of forms of the head with the disease is particularly 
striking. If the present state and popularity of the science permit- 
ted me to speak in the strict language of my own opinion, I 
should say as follows : —The organs of the brain may be deranged 
Separately or together, any number of them at once, or one sepa- 
rately: hence, patients are insane in one particular faculty, and 
judge of it by another ; when the organ of cautiousness is the par-. 
ticular subject of cerebral irritation, the prominent characteristic of. 
the insanity is fear and melancholy; the organ of ideality would 
add whimsical and imaginary dangers ; the mysterising faculty gives. 
a superstitious turn to the illusion, and the patient then sees visions,, 
hears..angels sing, voices calling him, &c.; or, when the uppet 
parts are deranged, he is religiously mad ; when the organ of come. 
bativeness is morbidly active, he is raving and furious ; or destruc- 
tive if the part of the brain behind the ears be inordinately large, or 
be called into diseased action. "When the symptoms vary or alter- 
nate, as fury, melancholy, &c., it is because the irritated or in- 
flamed state is shifted from one to anotherorgan. But I forbear 
any further allusion to the separate organs, and proceed to relate 
a few cases in the order of their phenomena. 

§ 5. A patient of irritable and nervous constitution, with much 
ideality and cautiousness, became sensible of increasing irritabi- 
lity, and could not regulate his bowels by medicines. The circu- 
lation became more and more hurried ; he. had successively head- 
achs, nausea, vertigo, and irregular spirits, and was sensible of 
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monthly exacerbations of these symptoms: at length he felt a 
sudden and fixed melancholy, which, he assured me, came on as 
it were in a moment, and speedily went off after taking high food. 
He had, during the paroxysm, a maniacal fear of some far distant 
event, which he dreaded. About a month afterwards he was at- 
tacked again ; he took purgative medicines, as he said, « this fear 
has a peculiar coloring; it is morbid.” The disease became a 
continuous melancholy,‘ or insanity, with maniacal fear, varying 
in the sportive change of its object, with diurnal exacerbations. 
It subsided, during a change of weather, a month afterwards : but 
he had slight periodical returns. Some years afterwards, when 
he thought himself cured, he had some violent cause of anxiety : 
after this cause was removed, he felt constitutional melancholy, 
and said it was morbid :— The swell of the ocean is left after 
the storm has passed away.” He was so convinced himself that 
some organic part had been too much acted on, and had been left 
in a state of morbid activity in kind as well as in degree, that he 
made himself the subject of experiment, and, like many madmen, 
reasoned with metaphysical accuracy and precision on his halluci- 
nation. He took lowering medicines and diet, and great exercise, 
and by degrees lost the disease. But he had monthly returns ina 
slight degree, for about a year afterwards. This is a case ‘ii 
which, in a constitution 2g pe the violent excitement of a 
particular organ (or at least of a particular sentiment) led to a 
morbid and perverted activity of that organ after the exciting 
cause was removed ; in consequence, as it would seem, of a cate- 
nation of morbid bodily symptoms, marked by determination of 
blood to the head. This latter circumstance was confirmed, du? 
ring both the attacks, by a full and hurried pulsation of the ca2* 
rotids. The diurnal periodicity of the disease was shown by the’ 
flushing of the face and increase of action about noon; and its 
metastasis by the consequent change of the flushing to melancholy’ ’ 
and fear about two o'clock. Finally, during the time it was not 
continuous, it evinced monthly paroxysms at the periods of irrita~’ 
bility.* It seemed, in the first attack, to have been excited by at’ 
mospherical influence, as it occurred during the time of an epidemic, 
and an irregular distribution of aerial electricity ; and it showed its’ 
connateness by affecting the largest organs, after a high degree‘of 


* Dr. Darwin has tried to establish a distinction between Hypochondriasis 
yo eran They appear to me only modifications of a diseased state of 
the Brain. 


>See my “ Observations on the Casual and Periodical Influence of At- 
mosphete on Epsauity,” to which I regard this paper as supplementary. 
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their ordinary excitement. I consider this case as instructive. I 
could advert to many others, with a similar history, wherein the 
symptoms varied according to the organisation." 

The knowledge of this partial cause of the symptoms seems as 
yet to promise no improvement in practice, since we know of no 
local bleeding capable of draining particular organs. But it leads 
us to employ moral agents, conjoined with medical treatment, 
since we can excite the antagonist faculties of the mind, and thus 
try to divert the irritation, and, by this means, the impetus of 
blood. The medical practice will remain the same as before this 
particular circumstance was known, and will consist of alterative 
medicines and depletion, with good air, and as much exercise 
as is compatible with circumstances. To this consideration I shall 
devote the next section. Suffice it to say, that the popular treat- 
ment of the disease in general appears wrong, while an alterative 
and depletory course seems highly beneficial. Indeed, this plan 
is generally the best for all nervous complaints. Tonics and sti- 
mulants afford temporary relief, but lead to a worse state of the 
patient in theend. In the periodical returns of insanity, tonics are 
excessively hurtful. I should have said more here about the al- 
terative and depletory treatment, if the excellent remarks of Dr. 
Mayo had not been published. Founded on long and successful 
practice, it is hoped they will rouse the attention of practitioners 
to the most important errors now committed in the medical treat- 
ment of nervous diseases. The facts I have hastily gathered from 
cases viewed in mad houses far distant asunder, and cursorily ex- 
amined during a tour, cannot afford such substantial documents as 
observations made on the same cases in different consecutive 
stages. 

On the periods of insanity, which are irregular and regular, 
daily and monthly, and the terms or course of the disease, which 
may be shortened by lowering, and aggravated by tonic and nou- 
rishing medicines, } have already stated my opinion. I hope to 
publish cases, from time to time as I make them out, from the nu- 
merous notes I have collected, and from others which have been 
transmitted to me. 

§6. There are several other phenomena, which I may call 
collateral, in insanity, which tend to show that the symptoms of 
madness depend on irritation and inflammation of particular or- 


* Whether the casual or epidemic influence of the atmosphere determines 
the seat of the cerebral inflammation or not, in some cases, I do not yet 
know; but I suspect it, since this influence has such a great power over 
the symptoms in epidemical complaints in general. 
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gans of the brain. I speak of irritation and inflammation as be- 
ing concomitant in the disease ; since, I believe, we may almost lay 
it down as a rule, that in inflammation there is always a high de- 

ree of nervous irritation previous to that increased action of the 
Flood vessels which reacts on and maintains it. I must here ad- 
vert to another fact in physiology, of almost equally general appli- 
cation, before I draw the parallel between affection of the organs 
of the brain and those of other parts ; namely,—that the increased 
activity of the nervous and sanguiferous systems of any part, at 
first only increases the natural action of that part ; but afterwards, 
when it proceeds to a greater degree, it produces an erroneous or 
perverted action. We shall see this equally apply to the brain as 
to other organs, on the supposition I have advanced respecting the 
cause of particular insanity; and thus we shall be able to corro- 
borate our doctrine by a sort of analogical proof, founded on the 
general laws of physiology. 

First, with respect to the five senses ;—a certain quantity of 
activity in the retina, and of blood in the yessels of the eye, are ne- 
cessary to sight; but if this quantity be increased, asin local inflam- 
mation of the eyes, vision is painful or distorted: the action of 
the optical organs is likewise perverted, and ocular spectres, musce 
volitantes, and other illusive phenomena, occur in consequence of 
irritation and the increased momentum of the blood to those parts. 
A similar example may be taken from the imaginary sounds of 
voices in the ears, or the morbid sensation of smells, which do 
not exist in reality, but which seem to arise from an inflammatory 
and irritable state of the respective organs in the auditory and 
olfactory apparatus: these disorders, as well as deafness from 
what is called relaxation of the Eustachian tube, have gone away 
inmany cases after accidental hemorrhages, or cathartic medi- 
cines. The cause of these complaints, as well as of all diseases 
usually denominated nervous, have been ably illustrated by Dr. 
Parry in his * Elements of Pathology.” And I have seen the 
more obstinate cases of this kind cured eventually, by a course of 
depletory treatment, where tonic medicines have previously been 
used without benefit. I have seen also, in two cases, a similar 
treatment subdue obstinate melancholy, where the temporary relief 
afforded by tonics had already produced a worse state of the pa- 
tient after the immediate effect of the stimulus had ceased. In 
both these cases, the part of the brain before alluded to as being 
the organ of cautiousness, was very large. 

In many cases of insanity we can distinctly trace the disease 
through various stages, which illustrate its analogy to the diseases 
of other parts. At first, the increased activity of the organ of 
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cautiousnéss is manifested by an unusual look of anxiety, ‘exagge- 
rated fears, and other marks of irritability. As -the disease ad- 
vances, these fears become more irrational ; the melancholy sen- 
timent becomes, as it were, fixed, and is associated with some nra~ 
niacal delusion ; the patient himself is even conscious of 2 change 
from an irritable to a perverted state of his feelings. ‘The organs’ 
of digestion now appear more decidedly disordered, and the arte- 
rial action in the head is hurried. ‘The same applies to other or- 
gans, according to the nature of the madness : those which are*in 
nearer proximity seem to suffer the soonest, as it were from ‘the 
general law of contiguous sympathy. Thus-we find the Organs 
of Combativeness and Destructiveness* fall the most readily into 
the disordered state ; and maniacal fury, and a destructive “dispo= 
sition, alternate with, ot accompany melancholy. In like-mannef,, 
as the eyes and nose, the mouth, &c. are in catarrhal complaitits 
affected with inflammation, either alternately or together. Ano= 
ther circumstance, which seems explainable on the same supposi- 
tion, and tends also to justify me in regarding these kinds of insa- 
nity as having their particular seats in the organsalluded to, is, that” 
we find those parts of the head which are most contiguous to’ the 
deranged Organs become most often affected with the disease*in 
mafiia and melancholia. In these diseases the ears suffer” more 
thari the eyes: there are many more madmen deaf than‘ blind. 
Violent fits of anger, which is an affection of the cerébral organ’ 
behind the ear, have caused temporary deafness. Great bleeding’ 
ftoni the nose, or a violent flood of tears, has sometiriies produced 
a’ temporary relief from melancholy and irritation, which ‘can‘ only 
be referred to its relieving the patient from the fulness of the ce- 
rébral vessels. ‘The effect of wounds of the occiput on the func- 
tions of the cerebellum, is too well known to leave a doubt ‘abdut” 
the sympathy between the exterior part of the head, afid' the parts 
of the brain under them. It is by contiguous sympathy that we* 
can explain the effect on the brain of excessive vefiery, ant its‘teni= 
dency to madneés : the inordinate action into which the cerebelfiim* 
(or organum amoris physici) is called, produces an ifritable and 
inflammatory state of that organ, which is exténded in time to tlie” 
organs of the cerebrum. I have observed, that the externiaf'pareé 
of the head most affected in erotomania are the parts behind the 
ears, and over the nape of the neck, where an inflammatory staté 
isiot only observed, but found to be periodical. I Could*prodiice 
numerous other cases from the notes I have collected, did I not 


* Lam compelled to use these terms, no others having been established. 
whereby to designate the distinct and primary affections of the mind. 
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wish to avaid the odious imputation of swélling out a few hasty 
observations into a bulky volume. 

The periodical paroxysms of insanity show also its analogy to 
other diseases of particular parts connected with general disorder. 
Simple disorder of the bowels, headach, and general irritability, 
accompanied, perhaps, with some local inflammation, have often 
been found to be periodical. Dr. Mayo has noticed in insanity * 
the periodical ending in the continuous state, and then being cured. 
I have observed the same of fits of toothach, and other local affec- 
tions of particular nerves. 

.. Lastly ; the success of the lowering treatment in insanity tends 
to establish the parallel. Do we not find in many local inflamma- 
tions, particularly about the head, that by our first producing a 
healthy condition of the digestive organs the symptoms abate, but 

w-aghat the local inflammation, not being subdued, keeps up the irri- 
tation, the digestion goes wrong again, and all is as bad as ever: 
recourse is then had to antiphlogistic measures of a more violent 
nature ; the patient undergoes general depletion, and in time the 
affected part and general i get well together? Is not this of- 
ten the process in insanity? * 

Thus the phenomena of insanity, both in the symptoms and 
treatment, show its physical nature, and its analogy to other dise 
eases of particular parts, accompanied by general ill health, liable 

| ta periodical returns, best cured by alterative medicines and de- 





pletion. 

Such a view of the subject, in proportion as it is confirmed by 
observation, must alter the practice in insanity. Instead of being 
deluded by the specious appearance of amendment under the tonic 
regimen, or of omitting medical treatment altogether, from the 
apparent incurableness of the disease, and the versatility of its 
symptoms, we must proceed steadily with the lowering plan. As 
soon as the first doubtful signs of the disease appear in the period~ 
ical paroxysms of unusual irritability, we must note the cir- 
cumstances before alluded to as denoting the determination of 
blood to the head, and must advert to the state of the abdominal 
viscera. ‘These must become the first objects of attention, since 
experience has shown that we cannot expect any amendment in 
the nervous symptoms while the organs of digestion remain disore 
dered. If by alterative medicines the healthy state of these func- 
tions be not effected; or if the nervous symptoms do not subside 


* See the Work above cited. J 
3 Lonents Spurzheim on Insanity: Hallé sur la Manie Atrabila re, &c, 
Cc. ‘ 


c. 
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with the visceral disorder, more active measures must be addpted, 
such as stronger cathartic medicines, repeated bleeding, and absti- 
nence." ~The manner in which such general and continued deple- 
tiért acts in the cure of local inflammation remains unknown: but 
the balance of action in the sanguiferous system, and of nme = 
in the brain and nerves, seem to be restored by such means, 

in madness and in a numerous train of other ‘nervous maladies. 
The obscurity of the cause of these diseases is increased by the 
periodical fits in which they happen, many of which occur in par- 
ticular seasons, or in daily and monthly paroxysms, referrible to 
atmosphérical causes. ‘The facts, however inexplicable, are unde- 
niably true, and merit general attention. These periods will, in 
some measure, direct the conduct of the physician. We may pre- 
pare against the attack, or forcibly break the chain of consecutive 
symptoms. At the monthly periods, too, the crisis of certain forms 
of disease happen. ‘These are also important, as it is injurious to 
begin certain remedies just before the critical exacerbation of many 
complaints. 

Rational views of the physical nature of insanity, if duly acted 
on, may invalidate the charge brought against the practice in this 
«disease—of making gaols of lunatic hospitals; of treating the insane 
amore like prisoners than patients; of grouping various kinds of 
wumadmen together; and of fulfilling the character of mad houses; 
an epithet which the satirical pen of some continental writer has 
applied, as designating houses manifestly ill calculated for mad- 
men.—These errors have partly arisen from the prevalence of a 
prejudice that insanity was the disease of a Being essentially dis- 
tinct from the Body, and, therefore, not regulated by the ordinary 
daws of animal life. 

The identification of the mind with the material organs is not 
‘intended to be understood by this allusion: but I insist on the dis- 
order of the organs as the cause of madness. 

I will not pretend either to defend or to dispute the propriety of 
‘the nomenclature used forthe-organs; but it serves to express the 
-distinct faculties of the mind, whose organs have been named ac- 
cording to the new doctrine, the principles of which now begin 
to be admitted by the ablest physiologists.\—I have alluded to the 


ved this opinion, was that of aman who, after the alterative 
failed, recovered of a bad paroxysm after copious bleeding from wounds 
hs he repeatedly gave to his own body. 1 have lately read of two simi- 


* TheCase which, being related to me by a foreign physician, first suggest- 
, being by gn p , gees 


2 I refer the reader to Dr. Spurzheim’s Plate of the Brain, 
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general principles of this theory, in order to afford a more extene 
sive opportunity to those who have the care of the insane, to in- 
vestigate, and thereby to confirm or to confute the particulars. J. 
have myself constantly noticed, in examples too numerous.to de- 
tail, that mad persons are often deranged in the manifestation of 
those passions and faculties whereof the material organs (accords 
ing to Gall’s and Spurzheim’s division) are the largest. While I 
proceed with and solicit research, I do not pretend to enough 
knowledge of insanity to assert positively the universal appligation 
of this theory. But facts are always useful; and the publication of 
them, by exciting inquiry, may lead toa nearer knowledge of their 
causes, 
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PREFACE. 


Tux zeal with which natural and experimental Philosophy have 
been cultivated since the time of Bacon, has enriched the funds of 
experi with so 'muny important discoveries and particulars, 
that the great end of natural Philosophy is no longer impeded by 
want of means for its establishment upon an universal basis @ pos- 
teriori, according to the design and anticipation of that great 
man. 

Itis true indeed that the survey for a perfect universal induction 
in this dépaitinént is absolutely illimitable, and only to be accom- 
plished by the united labor of all men in all ages; there is there- 
fore no danger of enquiry being exhausted ; the apprehension is 
rather that physics should obstruct their own progress by the mul- 
tiplication of particulars on the one hand, or by too narrow and 
hasty inductions on the other. 

It is true also that knowledge @ ‘posteriori thus eminently and 
successfully investigated in our own times, and with so much 
honor to the ingenious researches and industry of the moderns, 
must furnish the particulars for the getieralogical or inductive pro- 
cess, without which these sciences can never be established, in har- 
mony with experience, upon_ ground universally satisfactory to the 
mind. It has accordingly supplied a mass of materials which de- 
mands of the mind some principle of selection and rejection, upon 
which it may be reduced to seience and order, its exuberances 
lopped off, and its wants disclosed. 

It is not sufficient that we establish isolated sciences, nor that 
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one science administers to many, the principle of union upon which 
such administration depends must be unfolded, ere the whole body 
of science can move in concert. 
__ All science (even that of the-external) has its ground @ priori, or 
in the mind, and to become perfectly legitimate, must be conforma- 
ble to its requisitions. Every attempt however to erect the physi- 
cal sciences upon such foundation has hitherto failed, and conse- 
quently little progress has been made in the science of the external ; 
for the stores of particular knowledge which we possess in this de- 
artment are those cf Natural History and experience under the 
alse appellation of science. 

The total failure of the ancients, upon this ground, owing to the 
want of proper materials, has brought discredit upon their more 
legitimate philosophy ; nor have the attempts of the moderns to 
generalise our physical experience, and bring it under the prescrip- 
tion of reason and an universal theory, notwithstanding our incom- 
parably more extended knowledge of facts and phenomena, been 
by any means successful. 

An attempt in which both ancients and moderns have failed, if 
not presumptuous in the present advanced state of natural know- 
ledge, is at least difficult and hazardous: its nature indeed admits 
not of entire accomplishment ; hence all we can fairly hope or re- 
quire is some progress toward the perfect reconcilement of Reason 
with Experience, while every attempt that supplies a new light 
may be hailed as the harbinger and incentive to a better: 
greatest obstacle will be overcome when we have attained the right 
road ; for such is the admirable nature of truth, that we no sooner 
get into her track, than new lights arise, and the way widens before 
us, 

In such attempts, however, the distinctions of ancient and modern,. 
and the prejudices of fashion and authority are to be discarded, 
that while we adopt the discoveries or reject the mistakes and 
errors of our predecessors and contemporaries, we may neither con- 
secrate their illusions, nor extinguish the lights they have set up ;. 
but recognising truth by its grand characteristics of unity and con- 
sistency, adopt it wherever it appear. "i 

The following Essay aims at no more than to analogise 
those particulars of posterior experience which coincide with 
the prior requisitions of that universal theory which appears 
to us upon the whole to embrace facts more widely tham 
anyother, to indicate where experience is wanting, and to 
reconcile. the discrepances of the sciences in a manner alto- 
gether the most simple. We have therein claimed for the 
mind so much of the labors of Natural Philosophy as accords 
with its own ground or_requisitions, independently of any assump- 
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tions founded upon ‘the illusive forms of partial and incomplete 
inductions: this Essay might however have been extended to a 
much greater variety of the particulars of nature, had it accorded 
with our design to have offered any more than a mere outline in 
the department of Physical Science. 

















ANALOGY 


oF 


THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


§ 0. Havine ina former Essay’ posited science upon uni+ 
versal principles, and traced it through its genera to its species, 
it remains that we investigate these species individually, and recom 
cile them with the established sciences from which they take 
their denominations ; justifying our theoretic distributions by the 
coincidences of these accepted sciences, and the analogies of par- 
ticulars and practice. 

§ 2. It is true we might proceed in our analysis to the develop- 
ment of subordinate sciences to infinity ; for the sciences are as 
numberless as the arts. But on this account also it is necessary 
that some point should be established at which our analysis may 
terminate; and since, in reconciling our arrangements with ‘the 
received or established sciences and languages we are bound to 
take the latter as we find them, this point may reasonably he where 
analogy in name and nature would be lost between the stricter 
distributions of science and those of the accepted denomina- 
tions. 

§ 3. The point then at which we are arrived is that in which 
the denominations of accepted sciences accord with the stricter 
distributions to which we have applied them, beyond which analogy 
and coincidence become either defective or lost; here therefore 
our analysis should terminate; and since the denominations of 
accepted sciences denote both Theory and Practice, while in owt 


> Pamphleteer, Vol. IX. p. 218 
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previous application of them they are considered as purely theore- 
tic or scientific; we may now also further justify or confirm our 
theoretic distributions, as before mentioned, by the coincidences of 
particulars and practice. 

§ 4. Now the essential difference of Theory and Practice is 
this, that the former rests upon universals and the latter upon par- 
ticulars, whence the end of Theory is the beginning of Practice ; 
and as there is no absolute Particularity or Universality, we may 
not only fix both Theory and Practice arbitrarily upon any point 
between these relative extremes, but we may unite them with the 
same latitude. Hence the arbitrary and various foundations of accept- 
ed sciences, which sprung originally from the imperfect inductions 
of practice and particular know , and the confounding therein 
of Science or Theory with Art or Practice ; and hence unavoida- 
ble anomalies will arise in attempting to reconcile the latter 
sciences with the stricter arrangements of an universal the- 
ory. 
§ 5. And since particulars are infinite, and practice depends upon 
particulars, while our knowledge of particulars is necessarily very 
confined, and practice is proportional to this knowledge, it fol- 
lows.also that the practical confirmations of theory will be propor- 
tienably limited and vastly removed from complete. 

§ 6. Under these views therefore of harmonising theory with 
pfactice, and reconciling these new specific arrangements with 

ir corresponding acknowledged sciences, as far as our means 
may admit, we proceed first to vestigate the Puysica, SciEN- 
£ES, of which first in order is 


CHEMASTRY. 
7. Curmistry, then, is that Physical Science which com- 
pt the Actions, Passions, and Effects of all Material Sub- 
slance. 


§ 8. Now it has before appeared that all Physical Effect is the 
Yestiit of an original Physical Agent and Patient,’ and Mate- 
RIAL SuBSTANCE is known only in Effect, while three prima- 
ry states or modifications of matter are admitted, and no more ;—- 
the Solid, or that state of substances in which their parts im space 
cobere and resist change,—the Liquid, or that state in which the 
parts equilibrate, change place reciprocally or flow,—and the Elas- 
tic, or that state of substances in which their parts change place 
‘and repel each other : states that are net absolute but relative, 


1 Painphleteer, VolEX. p. 107. § 12. 
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§ 9. The sole elements of chemic matter or effect, are there- 
fure the utiiversal physical agent and patient, producing effects 
under the Solid, Liquid, and Elastic forms or states; and itito 
these the chemic elements of both ancients and moderns may be 
resolved. 

§ 10. The elements anciently assigned to matter were four, 
fire, air, water and earth. ‘These are understood by the mo- 
derns in a literal sense as denoting the four distinct simple, mate- 
rial substances, vulgarly so called, and as concurring accordmg to 
the ancients in the production of all material bodies ; and by the 
practical analysis of these elements, modern chemists have resolved 
them into an indefinite number of radical principles, substances, 
or elements of matter. 

§ 11. If however the ancients designed originally to denote by 
these four terms, not the matter, but the modes or forms of sub- 
stances, preference is due theoretically to the permanent a 
of the ancient doctrine, however justly m a practical view the 
of modern Chemists may be valued and admired. 

§ 12. It appears then that the chemical elements are an agent 

reducing the solid, liquid, and elastic states of matter, by 

concarrence of a patient or re-agent, anciently dewominated 
after those material substances in which they are most apparent :—- 
Action in Fire, Elasticity in Air, Liquidity in Water, aid So- 
lidity in Earth, the last and most passive state, or form, .of mat- 
ter. : ; 
§ 13. Thus in these elementary forms there is a w gradation 
from Passivity through Solidity, Liquidity and ticity up to 
pure Activity ; at the same time these forms or states reciprocate ; 
that is, are capable of changing states reciprocally by the variation 
of agency and re agency, so that they contain each the germ of the 
other. 

‘§ 14.. Thus by the exhibition of a high degree of Agency, as by 
Fire &c. all'substances in the solid re become liquid, aud by 
a still higher agency they become elastic, Xc.: for these States, 
as before sehr pe yey but relative. ible -aidy 

45. Finally, as ction and Passion are eoguosci in 
eens or ere Pete the Chemical Agent and Patient can be 
discovered in their effects alone ; it is clear therefore that the pri 
mary principles of Matter, or the Chemical Elements, wtllever 
the vain search of the Chemist, otherwise than in effect or combi- 

'§ 96. ‘The above gradation, and the three states of the t 
and Patient, point out the course and mark the divisions of 
mistry, ‘We will therefore consider Chemistry with relation to 
Solids, to Liquids, and to Elastics. 
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_ £17. First—In the Curmistry oF Soxtps the Physical Pa- 
tient may be considered, according to the above, as the basis, and 
all effects or qualities of substances in the solid state are objects of 
this department of Chemistry. 

§.18. Sourps are in their primaryclasses, Metalline, Terrene, and 
Saline ; and to these all compound solids may be reduced. 

§ 19. First in the solid or passive extreme of Substances are the 
MeTALs, which, according to our principle, are of three kinds, or 
participate of our three elementary forms ; thus we have Solid, Li- 
quid, and Elastic Metals. Of the first it is needless to give an 
example ; of the Liquid we have an instance in Mercury, and of 
the Elastic in Potassium, &c. while each of these is capuble, in 
various degrees, of changing states reciprocally; thus Zinc by the 
action or concurrence of heat, calorie or the Agent, first liquifies 
and ther sublimes,—Mercury by the addition or subtraction of 
this agency evaporates or becomes solid, and Potasswm (in its 
natural state elastic) by the subtraction of its active principle be- 
comes liquid, or fixed. 

§ 20. As Metals are at the base of solids the remotest effect 
of the concurrence of the Agent with the Patient, it is probable 
that all substances may be reduced to the metallic form by the ab- 
straction of that which constitutes their activity or higher order in 
the gradation of substances. 

§ 21. Second in the chemistry of Solids are the Eantus, which 
though less examined in an elementary view, practically, are suffi- 
ciently known to justify our considering them in- coincidence with 
this system as of three primary kinds, viz. Argillaceous, Calcare- 
ots, and Siliceous ; or Dideise, Lime, and Silex.. For though we 
have other terrene substances which are considered primitive, they 
are by no means so well distinguished as the above, and rather 
specific varieties or compounds thereof. 

A i Last in the Chemistry of Solids are Sats, or Salines,. 
which are of three kinds, Acid, Alkaline, and Neutral. © 

§ 28. Neurrat Sats divide primarily, according to their 
bases, into Metalline, Terrene, and Saline. ; 

24. ALKALIs are also of three general kinds, the Mineral,. 
Vegetable and Animal, or the dry or Solid, the deliquescent or Li- 
gud, andthe Volatile or Elastic ; instanced in Soda, Potash and 
Ammonia. tn 

§ 25. Finally, Ac1ps may also be of three primary kinds, the 
fixed or solid, as im oxides, the Liquid, and the Elastic, as iu car- 
bonic acid gas. Or, if this be too extensive an application of the 
tetin, the liquids commonly called Acids are distinguishable by the 
like characters ; first, the fixed or-solid, as m sulphuric acid, native 
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in mineral solids ; the liquid or deliquescent, such as the Muriatic 
and Nitric Acids, which abound in the immense liquid body the 
ocean, and in Animal nature; and the elastic or volatile, such 
the acetic and vegetable Acids. 
26. Perfection in the distribution of Chemicals, our know- 
ledge of which is still imperfect and limited, cannot, however, be 
reasonably expected in these first approximations of individual mat- 
‘ters to universal forms: coincidence and analogy are all that is re- 
tired. 

3 § 27. Secondly, of the Caemistry or Liguips, which com- 
prehends that Medical state or form of substances in which Che- 
mistry exhibits its principal effects. Solids require to be brought 
into this state before they can combime or exert those affinities b 
Which decomposition and new combinations are produced to infi- 
nity. 
“§ 28. The Agent or Fire, according to both ancients and mo- 
derns, is the principle of fluidity in substances, which is the medial 
effect of the Agent with the Patient, produced in its lowest degrees 
in Solids, and in its highest degrees in Elastics. ; 

§ 29. ‘The primary classes of Liguips are the Oleous, Aqueous, 
and Spirituous. The first in its lowest examples as in Fat, Oils, 
&c. being one step removed from Solidity, aud the last in its high- 
est examples bordering on Elasticity, asin the Liquids called Acthers, 
each of which is capable of being both volatilised and fixed. ~ 

§ 30. In this system Water is the centre of chemical substances, 
being the medial of the medial or liquid form, and it is of nal 
substance the most extensively diffused, and probably the mediun 
through which all other chemical substances are produced, Syeh 
at least is a very ancient chemical doctrine to which modeni disco- 
veries afford much support ; and it is certain that Water performs 
a grand part in the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal kimgdoms, 

§ 51. To illustrate this doctrine, and te’show the possibility that 
two simple triform elements, the Physical Agent and Patient, 
neither of which can be independently exhibited otherwise | 
intellectually, can produce that boundless variety of substances 
which Natire and Art present to the Senses, it will be requisite 
td'show that these substances are resolvable, @ posteriori into ajere 
Action and Re-action, or an Agent and Patient ; and if this can 
be done in several instances, it may suffice for the establishment of 
a theory which reason founds upon universal principles: and it 
ought to suffice, because instances and individuals are infinite, and 
therefore beyond’ the grasp of man. ‘This.is the more necessary 
to be done™ because the analysis of sensible substances @ priori 
will ill satisfy the Chemist and Practical Philosopher who trust 
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only to the decision of experiment. Let us therefore show that 
experiment is in striet agreement with reason in this respect, 

§.82. Water, according to the accurate experiments of Modern 
Chemists, is resolvable into two elastic fluids called Oxygen Gas 
and Hydrogen Gas. These elastics, according to the same au- 
thentic researches, are each further resolvable into an Agent call- 
ed Caloric, and a Patient or Base distinguished by the terms Oxy- 
gen and Hydrogen ; but neither the Agent Caloric, nor the 
Patient or Bases, have been exhibited otherwise than intellectually, 
comet in effect or combination. Accordingly when these prin- 

or elements are disengaged by combustion of the Gases, or 
q ise, they elude our senses till they enter into new combins- 
tions or concurrence : and this will stand as one proof @ posteriori - 
of the being and office of our Agent and Patient. 

§ 3S. In these elastics we have two secondary substances,, 
composed of imperceptible principles, the one: Oxygen Gas, the 
other Hydrogen. Gas, by the union of which, in combustion or 
otherwise, is re-composed the Liquid called Water; and by the 
mere concurrence of Air and Water the greater part, if not the 
whole, of modern simple substances are produced: at all events 
sufficient may be instanced to justify our theory. ; 

§ 34. Thus Vegetables spring up, live and increase in pure 
Gases and distilled Water, and in their growth and decay, develop. 
many of those substances by the combination of which others are 

; such are Carbon, Earths, Acids, Alkalis, Metals, Oxygen, 
ydrogen, Nitrogen, Sulphur, Oils, Sugar, Gums, Resins, Ke. 
Aneminent ipstance of this vegetable chemistry accurs im that 
species of Aloe, or Air-plant, which vegetates independently of 
solids and liquids, while suspended in the atmosphere of our apert- 
ments, growing, moltiplying, and maintaining the perennial yer- 
dure and succulence of jits bulky leaves, sustained by the elastics, 
Light, Heat and Air alone, 

§ 35. Again, in anjmel nature it has been proved: that Fishes: 
will live and grow, supported simply by Aw and Water, generating 
Lime in their bones and scales, and various other of the above 
substances ; and, knowing as we do, that Vegetables, raised almost. 
entirely by the mere concurrence of Air aud Water, support the: 
life,apd growth of Anumals, we bave reasonable ground for deduce 
ing the origin of all Animal substances from the same primitive 
elements. 

§ 36, Nor is, it im the Vegetable and Animal kingdoms alone, 
that evidence of this doctrine.is to be found, the Mineral also 
affords concurring testimony that even the Metals, the deriseat of 
solid substances, are in some instances the result of vegetation, and 
therefore ultimately traceable through the Liguid and Elastic 
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forms, to the conceivable, but not perceptible, elements of all 
Matter, required and supplied by our theory.’ 

§ 37. Finally, as Minera/ nature on the other hand, is the base 
and support of the Vegetable, as the Vegetable is of the Animal, 
we have reason to conclude that there are a boundless gradation and 
circulation of all physical substances, and that they are recipro- 
cally convertible.” 

§38. Last in our distributicn, is the Cuemistry oF Erase 
tics. Of Elastics we recognise 1, Vapors, or substances rendered 
elastic by the external or free agency of Caloric ; 2. Airs or Gases, 
permanently elastic by the internal or co-agency of Caloric ; and 3. 
if we err not, there is another state of matter yet more subtile than 
Gases, in which the Agent exhibits itself in its simplest combinations 
or coaction with the Patient, yielding the effects of Light, Heat, and 
Motion ; and these combinations may be called thereal or Vital 
Fluids. Vapors, ‘Erials and A:thereals are therefore progressive 
in the chemistry of Elastics, and the last the apex of Chemical and 
the basis of the organical or Vital Sciences. 

§.39. Of Vapors there are, those of the Solid Class, or dry 


* Of the production of the Metals immediately fram animal and v 
substances, we have recent proof in the fine chemical discoveries of the bases 
of the alkalis, &c. by Sir Humphry Davy; who is also disposed “ to 
the Metals as compounds of Hydrogen.” In support of the above doctrine it 
may also be remarked, that Metals are found in all Countries, commonly 
in the state of Ores, not in strata like the Earths, but in the fissures or clefts 
running through such strata ; or in other cases, diffused in large masses-of ani- 
mal a’ My aes matters brought together by the changes and revolutions 
which the Earth has evidently undergone ; as evinced by the metallic fossils 
we possess so abundantly. It is also experienced by Miners that orcs 
abound in the greatest richness at moderate depths, whence the Metals seem 
to rank among the products of nature designed for the use,—confined within 
the reach of Man, and by no means coeval with creation. 

Doubtless, according to this doctrine, nature requires for the production 
of asmall quantity of Metal, a very large proportion of vegetable matter, 
andto the production of vegetable substances abundance of water:—a sma 
portion of Water comprises volumes of air ;—air resolyesinto immeasurable 
onpengre powers.—The power of the Crearor is infinite! , 

has accordingly assigned to our system unbounded space, and placed 
the Suni as His Agent in the centre;—the immense region of Air which sur- 
rounds ‘us exceeds the ocean in bulk:as much asa drop of water is exceeded 
by the airs whieh. co it: to vegetables He has supplied the Ocean, 
and to the comparatively small portion of Metals the Earth contains as the 
produce of Ages, He has yielded an adequate source in the successive produc- 
tion and decay of organised matter upon our globe: to the interiorof which 
we may assign that Physical Patient or principle, presumed by reason to 
concur with the Agent in moving the planetary Bodies and in producing all 
the chemical phenomena of Nature. 

* This accords with the doctrine anciently taught by Auaxagoras, tye 
master of Socrates. j 
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vapors, whence Sublimation ; those of the Liquid class, or humid 
vapors, whence Distillation; and those of the Elastic class, or 
latent solutions of Solids and Liquids by Elastics, whence the 
moisture of a clear Atmosphere, Steam at a high temperature, 
Effluvia, odors, &c. 

§ 40. The Cuemistry or THe Gasgs, or permanent Elastics, 
involves the medial and principal place and products in the Che- 
mistry of Elastics. Ofthese we have the inflammable or Hydrogen 
Gas, and thatjby which flame and fire are maintained, or Oxygen Gas. 
There are also others of an intermediate and compound nature, all 
of which agree in their resolvableness into Caloric or an Actire 
part, anda Base or Passive part; the variety of the original Agent 
and Patient will therefore determine that of the Gases. We have 
already spoken of the manner in which these new and admirable 
results of this Science may be produced from, and enter the con- 
stitution of, solids and liquids. 

§ 41. Finally, the Cuemistry or ZEruereat or Vitar 
FLUIDS, comprehends those subtile matters which are called Elec- 
tric, Magnetic, and Nervous fluids, &c. the chemical effects of 
which are comprised in the terms Light, Heat and Motion. Expe- 
rience is so recent in this sublime department of Chemistry as hardly 
yet to have furnished particulars sufficiently wide and various for 
a base to its universal relations, yet even here we are not destitute 
of coincidence. 

§ 42. Thus we may consider AEthereals as of three kinds or 
classes, corresponding to the three original states of Matter ; first, 
Magnetic, in relation to the Solid, pervading the Globe; secondly, 
Galvanic, or Avimal Electricity in relation to the Liquid, to which 
belong the Nervous and Muscular fluids ; and thirdly, the Electric, 
in relation to the Elastic, permeating the Atmosphere, &c, 

§ 43. Again Zthereals resolve each into two principles or states 
called Positive and Negative, &c. denoting their Active and Re-ac- 
tive, or Passive powers. ‘Thus the Electrical fluid has beer 
proved of two kinds or states termed Plus and Minus, Vitreous 
and Resinous, Positive and Negative, &c. The like of the 
Galvanic, while in the Magnetic these states or principles have 
been called Poles, but which in each case might be with equal 
propriety denominated Active and Passive, and objectively the 
Agent and Patient, which in coincidence with our original Phy- 
sical Agent and Patient are perceptible or efficient only m union 
or concurrence.' 


' This evidently harmonises with the admirable demonstration of Sir 
Humphry Davy “ that all bodies capable of entering into chemical com- 
bination have opposite electrical energies.” 
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§ 44. Thus we have arrived at that original Agent and Patient 
from which we departed, and find them to be the principles of 
wthereal or vital fluids which are last, in the science of che- 
mistry, and the point of union with that science of organic nature 
whieh: for want of a better term, we call Botany. 

§ 45.In retracing Chemistry from this point, it should appear 
that Ethereals are the principle of reals, as the latter are of 
liquids; and so on to substances the most passive and inert: 
a View well meriting experimental inquiry." 

.§°46. But if it be objected that we have accommodated things 
to‘our Theory, that complete experimental proof is wanting to 
confirm it, and that it differs widely from the received ‘Theories 
deduyed from accurate experiments, let it be noted : 

"S47. That all ‘Theory consists but of relations of a general or 
universal kind, with which particulars agree ; that. pagticulars or 
individuals are infinite, and experiments, however numerous and 
extensive with regard to auy individual, are-still but paral, and to 
be demonstrative of a Theory they ought to be universal, which is 
humanly impossible ; and that no geveral or particular Theory can 
be true which js not part of the true universal Theory. 


"Of Athereals the Electric is the highest in order, and. we hold, that 
no electrical matter can be obtained unless Air be present; that the 
air essential to the development of Electricity must be free from mois- 
ture; vhat by the discharge of an electrical ball or battery,*by briigihg 
into union the positive and negative principles which have beemre 
ted or, sepatated, Air is. re-produced: or . composed ;. that culinary fire, ike 
the electrical, results from a decomposition of Airs, the first chemically, 
thé latter mechanically, and are attended by similar phenomena ~ of iis 
&e@; that friction will produce ctilinary fire, and ‘fire or heat will #e 
Electricity; that in almost all chemical ‘and mechanical Soperations, mit 
is decomposed and Electricity disengaged; and that the ,Atmesphere.jits 
self, which is in perpetual motion and friction, always .exhibits signs of 
Electricity ; accordingly the cases are numberless in which it discoyers it- 
self to’a sensible Electrometer. Air is inhaled and extrled ‘by Atimals 
and: Vegetables ; the Nérves and Muscles generate, conthuét, ‘aiid “opératé 
by.what has been termed nervous fluid and animal spirits;>afd tlrenerves 
and muscles are powerfully affected by the electric and. galvanie fluids. 

All these and many other considerations which we emit, render it high; 
ly probable that 2rnereats are the elements of the airs on Gases, atid the re- 
sultof their decomposition ; that their difference-lies in the nature’ ‘of the 
airs; decomposed; that the*friction of the Electrical Rubber'in Air thay 
be sufficient for its decompesition and the development ef its electrical 
pringiples ; and that air is produced or recomposed in electrical discharges, 
as ¥s also evinced by mapy experiments, and by the currents of air which 
sucéeed lightning. - 

When we consider the immense quantities of the two Airs or Gassé tequi- 
site to constitute a small portion of Water, we shall not wonder if more extra- 
ordinary propertions of wthereals are required to engender a small. quantity 
of ir ; and when we contemplate the powers of these principles and the inr 
mense Atmosphere surrounding our Globe, we shall form a sublime concep- 
tion of the latent powers of nature, and a faint itlea of the Omnipotence of God! 
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§ 48. For these reasons the present must not be tried by any 
Theory founded on Experiments instead of Universal Reason, for 
such is itself but presumed, because Experiments are not Demon- 
strations, but only Mastwiens aud presumptions of Theory ; and it is 
sufficient if our Theory be conformable to reason, and free from in- 
congruity with facts. 


BOTANY. 


§ 49. The second Physical Science termed Botany, com- 
prehends all that in Science which belongs to Vegetation or the 
organisation of Matter. 

§ 50. The inorganic substances of Chemistry are the basis and 
support of the organic productions of Botany, or all Vegetable 
nature; and these latter in their turn become the foundation 
and stipport of all Animal or sensitive nature. 

§ 51. What the Polypi are in animal nature the Fungi are in 
Vegetable nature ; the one is intermediate between the Animal and 
Vegetable kingdoms, the other between the Vegetable’ and 
Mineral kingdoms,—the links by which they are respectively 
connected. 

§ 52. As chemic matter requires to be elaborated by Vegetation 
before it can become the food or support of Animals, Vegetation 
is the mean by which Sensitive being is united to the Material. 

53. Botany therefore takes, in Physics, the relation of 
Medium, and participates of its two Extremes; accordingly 
Botany is allied to Chemistry in respect to the soil and matter 
of vegetables, and to Medicine or animal science, in respect to their 
organisation and functions. 

§ 54. Hence Botany may be divided into three parts or sub- 
ordinate Sciences ; the first respecting the Chemistry of Botany, 
or the Principles of Vegetables ; the second respecting the relations 
of Vegetables, their Genera, Species, &c. dr Particular Botany ; 
and the third respecting vegetables as ends or purposes, or Medical 
Botany ; together comprehending the matter, fotm and functions 
of Vegetables. ieee, 
~ § 55. To the first of these belongs AcricuLture, &c. re- 
garding the Matrix or Soi/, the Pabulum, and “the” products of 
Vegetables. ren 

§ 56. Accordingly So1ts or the matrix of Vegetables, consist of 
the various substances of Chemistry, but principally of the Earths ; 


* Itis to bedesired that custom should authorise the‘ ‘substitution of the 
term vegetal for vegetable, whether used as noun substantive or adjective 
for if the terms animal and mineral be more proper than-animable an 
minerable, then, by a currect analogy, vegetal is more proper tian pege/abl 
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hence we have primarily in agriculture the Calcareous or Chalk 
soil, the Argillaceous or Clayey, and the Siliceous or Sandy pe 
and secondarily, the Marly soi/, composed of clay and chalk ; the 
Loamy soil, composed of sand and clay, and (more rarely) a soil 
composed of chalk and sand ; but soils in general consist of a mix- 
ture of the above three primitive Earths, and the best in certain 
harmonic proportions. 

§ 57. Itis not however to be understood, that Soils exist in this 
absolute simplicity; but only that they are thus relatively dis- 
tinguished, since they are compounded with all the substances of 
nature, and in boundless variety adapted to the support of the 
various vegetable tribes. 

§ 58. The Pabulum of vegetables involves the Solids, Liquids, 
and Elastics of Chemistry; of the first are Manures, Mineral, 
Vegetable and Animal ; of the second, Water, medial and principal 
in Vegetation ; and of the third Airs, Light and Heat, by which Ve- 
getables are actuated. 

§ 59. And of the Products of Agriculture are the various 
aliments, drugs and materials, which sustain the life, growth and 
vigor, restore the health, or contribute to the convenience, enjoyment 
and well-being of the animal frame. So much concerning the 
Chemistry of Botany, or the beginning, means and end of Agri- 
culture. 

§ 60. Secondly, of the relations of Vegetables, or PARTICULAR 
Botany, to which the term has been almost entirely confined,' 
which is medial and principal in this department of Physics, 
Vegetables have been distinguished into Herbs, Trees and Shrubs, 
and each of these into herbaceous, flowering and fruit-bearing ; 
it is true also that every individual plant may be considered as 
possessing each of these latter distinctions, which are but relative 
to the supereminence of its foliage, its flowers, or its fruit. 

§ 61. And thirdly, of Vegetable Physiology, or what we have 
termed Mepicat Botany, as relating to the Anatomy, Organi- 
sation and Propagation, Life and Growth of Vegetables ; a science 
yet in itsinfancy, and without a name. Vegetables however are 
im this view distinguished, externally, into Root, Stem aud Branch- 
es, and internally or organically, into Bark, Ligneous Fibre, and 
Pith, each perhaps furnished with peculiar vessels and fluids, 
destined to the various offices of the vegetable economy.” 


* Yet this is more properly Phytology, or the natural history,'than the 
science of vegetable nature, though subject to the same analogy ; such also is 
Zoology with res to Animal nature, and Mineralogy with respect to 
Mineral nature, in thethree grand divisions of Narurat History. 


2 Such ore | to the organisation and functions of animals is rendered 
extremely pro 


Naturalists. 


le, by the observations and experiments of many eminent 
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§ 62. But in respect tothe relations, organisation and propaga- 
tion of Vegetables, we have the more illustrious distinctions of the 
Linnean or Sexual System, according to which they are Male, Fe- 
male, and Hermaphrodite,—Active, Passive and Neuter, &c.; a 
System, however admirable, into which we need not enter, since it 
is the opinion of its celebrated Author, “ That there is another 
and more natural method or nature’s system, which we should di- 
ligently endeavour to find out.” 
~ § 63. And here Vegetable nature verges upon Animal nature ; 
they are alike sexual and generative ;—the seed of each is uniform in 
producing its kind, in all their varieties ;—the Offspring resembles 
in each its immediate Parent, yet bears an infinite diversity of fea- 
ture, so that neither Plant nor Animalexists exact in its resemblance 
to another: hence in each the foundation of the culture and im- 
provement of the race: nor is the line which separates Vegetable 
from Animal nature distinguishable ; of which the Polypus and se- 
veral Zoophyte aquatic productions are remarkable proofs :—indeed 
the gradation throughout the universe from the lowest Matter to 
the highest Mind are so finely marked, as to require sight of more 
than human acuteness to distinguish. 

§ 64. Upon the whole too little has been supplied from the par- 
ticulars of nature in this department, to establish its science upon 
universal principles; we leave it therefore to experience to remedy 
this deficiency, content for the present that no barrenness of coinci- 
dence opposes our progress." 


MEDICINE. 


§ 65. Last of the Physical Sciences is Mepicine, or Zoonics, 
which comprehends all Animal nature, as Botany does the Vegeta- 
ble, and Chemistry the Mineral or material nature. 

§ 66. As Chemic nature yields matters the base and support of 
Vegetables, so Botanic nature yields Vegetables the base and suppoit 
of Animals ; together comprehending the three kingdoms of Nature, 
universally admitted by Natural Philosophers, called the Mineral, 
Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, and the whole circle of Physics, 
oy Metal Philosophy. 

§ 67. Organisation and Propagation distinguish Vegetables from 
Chemicals ; Sensation and Volition distinguish Animals from Ve- 
getables; but while we admit these distinctions in Physics, they 
are not absolute, but relative, there being in each some participa- 
tion of the other; hence there are a Chemical or material, and a 
Vegetable or organic nature in Animal nature. 


’ Much hope is excited that the recent ingenious researches of T. A. 
Knight, Esq. and others, will ere long bring tolight the true general relations 
of the vegetable economy, and supply a hiatus but too evident iv the Phy- 
sical sciences. 
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§ 68. Accordingly Animals, considered CHEMICALLY, have in 
their bones and Solids that which is principal in their chemical or 
substantive nature ; in their circulating Liquids that which is prin- 
cipal in their VEGETATIVE nature, and in respiration and vital 
fluids, or Elastics, that which is principal in their ANIMAL nature. 

§ 69. Considered VEGETATIVELY, animals are produced semi- 
nally in their like kinds in endless succession ; '—the whole internal 
organisation derives its growth and sustenance from externals, and 
finally they fructify sexually. 

§ 70. Finally, in their ANIMAL or proper nature they have three 
Systems with like correspondence ; the Lymphatic or Absorbent 
system, the Sanguiferous or Blood-vessel system, and the Nervous 
or Sensitive system, in which, by the concurrence of the Physical 
Agent and Patient, all the functions and phenomena of animal na- 
ture are produced and sustained. 

§ 71. The chemical or material part of animals owes its being, 
growth and continuance to the reception of those Passive substan- 
ces which have been elaborated by Vegetation (the food of all Ani- 
mals being mediately or immediately the produce of Vegetation ): 
the substances thus received as food are assimilated by the concur- 
rence of an Agent, such as is afforded by the Air respired by Ani- 
mals. Accordingly it has been determined by Anatomists that a 
portion of the Aliment of Animals is taken up by the Lacteals of 
the Lymphatic System and received into the Blood, and that the 
Blood passing into the Lungs, by decomposition of the Air re- 
spired, takes from it its active or oxygenous part, whence the heat, 
involuntary motion and life of Animals; and further, that, passing 
into the Brain, the Nervous System is invigorated by the Sangut- 

Jerous: how otherwise than by the secretion of Active Powers ! 

§ 72. In further confirmation of this doctrine let us consider the 
Active and Passive functions of each of these Animal Systems ; 
and first of the Lympuatic or ABsorBENT System. The Ab- 
sorbents, which pervade the whole Animal System, appear to have 
a Passive office in the reception of the nutriment, &c. of Animals, by 
the Lacteals, and an Active office in the re-absorption and evacuation 
of the deleterious humors of the Animal fraine by the Lymphatics. 

This appears to be the lowest of the three functions, by which 
the matter of Animals is wrought and assimilated, and that which is 
excrementitious evacuated; its organs appear to be transfused 
throughout the whole vascular and fibrous structure from the intesti- 


* Animals are distinguished as they belong to the three regions of Earth, 
Air, and Water, into Beasts, Birds, Fishes ;—kinds sufficiently distinct and yet 
hot absolutely limited, of which the Amphibii are examples; nor yet ex- 
clusively dependant upon their peculiar elements ; earth, air and water being 
alike essential to each. 
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nal membrane to the Epidermis, between which there is a remark- 
able consent or concurrence. Upon the whole, however, this system 
is Passive in relation to the following. 

§ 73. Again, the SANGuIFERoUs SysTEM, more effectually 
enquired into, and its offices better authenticated than those of the 
former, is acknowledged to be Active in its arteries, in which the 
blood is charged with Active influence, and Passive in its veins, 
in which the blood is deprived of its Active part, and perhaps 
charged with Passive matter for emission, or new concurrence in 
the Lungs. 

§ 74. Finally, the Brain, the root of the Nervous System, 
consists of two parts, the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, which con- 
join and form the Medulla Spinalis and Medulla Oblongath, and 
every nerve of the Animal System; throughout which the nerves 
are distributed in pairs, having two offices, the one of an Active 
kind with the Muscles, the other of a Passive kind with the Organs 
of Sense ; the one producing voluntary motions, the other in re- 
ceiving sensible impressions : from all which it appears that the 
three Animal Systems correspond in their two-fold Active and 
Passive offices." 

§ 75. To each of these systems the Creator has assigned dis- 
tinct regions or abodes; to the Nervous system the Head ; to the 
Sanguiferous the Breast, from which the principal Lymphatic 
organs are separated by a strong membrane, which confines 
them to the 4bdomen beneath ; while each is diffused throughout 
the whole Animal structure, whence the muscles are composed of 
the filiaments or branches of Nerves, Blood-vessels and Lym- 
phatics.* 


* As the Blood exists in the Animal structure in two opposed states, venous 
and arterial, so the peculiar substance of the Brain transfused through- 
out the nervous system, exists in two states, medullary and sineritious ; ana~ 
logous to which are perhaps theLymph and Chyle of the Lymphatic sys- 
tem. 

2 To this analogy belongs the distinguishing features of the human tem- 
perament and character; thus the subject in whom the Nervous system pre- 
dominates, is distinguished by mental capacity, the frequent concomitant ofa 
feeble frame ; he again in whom the ti -vessel system predominates is 
distinguished by bodily strength, active powers, and a sanguine temperament, 
little marked by power of mind; while he in whom there ts a predominance 
of the absorbent system is characterised by sensual inclinations, equally inimi- 
cal to the faculties of mind and body. Thus the source of mental capacity 
belongs to the head, that of corporeal power to the chest, and that of sensuali- 
ty to the abdomen. As however no subject exists without either of these, so 
all partake of the influence of each, whence the infinite diversity of tempera- 
ment and character by which human nature is distinguished. 
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§ 76. Thus the corporeal nature of Avimals in general, and of 

- Man in particular, is in systematic harmony with universal nature ; 

and not only does it harmonise in system, but in progress also ; 

thus the Lymphatic system and Chemical nature are first developed 

and matured ; the Blood-vessel and Vegetable nature of animals 

next ; the Nervous system being last in the exhibition and perfection 
of its functions 

§ 77. So much concerning the corporeal nature of animals ; but 
Sensation and Volition are principal in animals, and that by which 
they are distinguished from other physical objects. These we 
have seen are dependant upon the last and highest of the Animal 
functions, or Nervous system; and since the original physical 
Agent and Patient are the basis of all physical science, and have 
been traced to the apex of Chemical Elastics in the AZthereal or 
Vital fluids, it is highly probable, according to universal analogy, 
if not Physically certain, that this highest of the animal functions 
produces these distinguishing effects by the concurrence of the 
Vital fluids. 

§ 78. As the AEthereal or Vital fluids vary in kind, and are re- 
spectively the effect of an Agent and Patient, identical with the 
original external physical Agent and Patient (whose variety of 
effect depends perhaps upon their essential triformity), they may 
belong variously to the Nerves and Muscles, whence the Active 
aud passive offices of each, and their mutual Action and Reaction 
with all their effects or Phenomena. 

§ 79. Hence the Physical Agent predominating in the Nerves 
may, by the predominance of the Re-agent in the muscles, produce 
VotuntTary Morion ; and hence the passivity of the Nerves 
may, by the concurrence of External Agency, produce all the effects 
of SENSATION, and finally, by the mutual agency and re-agency of 
the Nervous system in its highest office, all the phenomena of 
Tuovcut.'—The proof of which @ posteriori implies an experi- 
ence at once the most refined, expanded and profound. 

§ 80. The above is in strict accordance with the principles of 
action, sensation and thought, which, in another point of view, result- 
ed from universal analysis ;* and we shall have to record in the 
sequel some farther confirmation of this doctrine. 

81. Upon animal science depends the art of healing, or Me- 
dicine in its vulgar acceptation, which investigates the diseases of 
animals and their remedies, with reference to the human animal in 


‘ If so, these active powers,—these ultimate principles of matter, are 
essentially identical with and physically demonstrable to be Minv! 


+ Tritogenea, § 21. 
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particular ; for diseases consist in the disorders, injury or deprava- 
tion of the matter, organs or functions of the animal structure, 
and vary in kind accordingly: hence the analogy of animal nature 
applies equally to health and disease, and these are either universal, 
general or particular. 

§ 82. Accordingly diseases may be considered universally as of 
two classes; 1, the active, in;which disorder of the functions is induced 
by redundance of action in the animal system, arising from the too 
great accumulation of active power, or deficiency of passive power ; 
and 2, the passtve class, in which disease is induced by redundance of 
passive power or deficiency of the active; and these four cases 
compound and vary in degree, without limit, comprehending all 
diseases termed Fever. Fevers are accordingly universal diseases. 

§ 88. In like manner there are diseases of a general kind infect- 
ing the Nervous, Sanguineous, or Lymphatic systems, whence ner- 
yous, pulmonary and bilious diseases, &c. And finally there are 
particular or local diseases ; such are diseases of particular organs, 
wounds, tumors, &c.; in all which there is a greater or less affection 
of the general system. 

§ 84. As diseases in general result from redundance or deficien- 
cy of active or passive powers in the animal System, so the Ru MEDIES 
opposed to them are active and passive according to the two ori- 
ginal physical elements. 

Thus the active and passive substances of Chemistry become the 
active and re-active remedies of Medicine, and it results hence that 
nature furnishes a remedy for every disease, and leaves it to the art and 
experience of man, and the instinct of other animals, to discover it. 


CONCLUSION. 


§ 85. Having thus sketched the outline of Physics, the science 
of matter and the external, whereby we have been conducted through 
matter to sense and thought, we have fulfilled our attempt to in- 
dicate the Analogy or form which harmonises the Physical Sci- 
ences upon universal ground, and, confiding it to the current of ex- 
perience, prepare to follow it with the more demonstrable analogies 
of the moral and sensible sciences.' 

By the way, however, it may be observed, in satisfaction of our 
pious scruples, that no religious or moral mischief is to be appre- 
hended from a doctrine which conducts the physical or external 
Agent into the brain, the seat of mind, and assigns it the important 
offices of thought: on the contrary it preserves from the baneful 
consequences of that contracted view of Nature, upon which the vul- 


* See an “Essay on the Analogy and Harmony of Colors,” recently published 
by Newman, Soho Square. 
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gar materialism of the soul is founded, by identifying the original, 
external and internal Agent. This is the link in the chain of being 
which completes the universal circle and connects us with Deity. 
It demonstrates that All is of One Original, and our individual 
Essence a particle of the Universal, in whom we ‘live, move, and 
have our being,’ with all its Ethical consequences. In fine, it evin- 
ces the Omnipotence of the Creator, who could thus from the same 
principles produce Matter, Sense and Soul ! 

No analogy of Nature, no perception of Sense, no power of 
Reason can teach us how Spirit can move Body, if they have not a 
community of nature or principles ; in truth, the mutual affections of 
Matter and Mind, Body and Spirit, are not even rationally conceiv- 
able upon the common notion of their absolute difference and inde- 
pendence ; we are bound therefore either to elevate Matter to 
Mind, and give the Universe an Internal or Lutellectual subsistence 
alone, as the [praxisT does; or to sink Mind into Matter, and 
allow only a Physical or External world, like the MATERIALIST; 
or finally to assign them a common concurring nature ; for it is not 
possible a reasonable being can run to the absurdest extreme of 
Scepticism, by doubting the fact of their reciprocal action and 
affection. 

Since therefore Mind and Matter cannot act reciprocally unless 
they have a common nature, it follows that the dispute of the Me 
taphysicians concerning their mutual causality is mere logomachy ; 
but if either of these principles have superiority or precedence, it 
must be mind or the active principle. 

So much for the principle of the Universe ; and if we look to ifs 
end or chief purpose, which is Moral,’ we must again give the pre- 
cedent to Mind ; and if, finally, between these extremes, we regard 
the means or relations by which the Universe is connected as a 
whole, we must also assign them to Minp, the Active, formative 
and ruling principle, the beginning, middle, and the end. 


' Tritogenea, § 52. 
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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


As individuals are improved by an amicable intercourse with each 
other; and as parts of the same empire are gradually ameliorated 
in proportion as they have an easy intercourse amongst themselves ; 
so separate and independent nations are mutually benefitted by a 
liberal and an amicable intercourse. Those governments which with 
sincere minds endeavour to extend the friendly intercourse of na- 
tions, deserve the thanks of mankind. Whilst they pursue the 
good of their own country, they promote the welfare of the species. 

As the productions of human labor, and of the surface of the 
earth, are exceedingly various, and generally superabundant in one 
thing, whilst there is a deficiency or a total want of another; it 
comes fo pass that the exchange of commodities, or commercial 
intercourse, tends to ameliorate the teraporal condition of the 
whole human family. 

Human ability being limited, the whole business of a commu- 
nity is best effected by different persons devoting themselves to 
different parts of the general concern. The agriculturist, the manu- 
facturer, and the merchant, are alike usefully employed ; and it is 
probably as necessary a part of the duty of government to exert its 
influence with the rulers of foreign nations in behalf of its mer- 
chants, as to encourage and protect the agriculturist and manufac- 
turer at home. 

Further, as an exchange of commodities, on a small scale, is best 
effected under an idea of the perfect equality and reciprocity of the 
dealers ; not under the relation of slave and master; or a depen- 
dant and his lord ; so national and commercial intercourse will pro- 
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ceed best under an idea of the equality and reciprocity of the two 
countries. The idea that the one owes and yields homage to the 
other is likely to be prejudicial to the fair commercial intercourse 
between the two nations. 

What are called ceremonies, sometimes affect materially the idea 
of equality. They are not always mere forms and nothing else, but 
speak a language as intelligible as words ; and it would be just as 
conclusive to afhrm, it isno matter what words are used, words 
are but wind; as to affirm, it is nomatter what ceremonies are submit- 
ted to, ceremonies are but mere forms, and nothingelse. Some cere- 
monies are perfectly indifferent, as whether the form of salutation be 
taking off the hat and bowing the head, or keeping it on and bow- 
ing low with the hands folded before the breast; these, the one 
English, and the other Chinese, are equally good. There is how- 
ever a difference of submission and devotedness expressed by dif- 
ferent postures of the body; and some nations.feel an almost in- 
stinctive reluctance to the stronger expressions of submission. As 
for instance, standing and bowing the head is less than kneeling 
on one knee; as that is less than kneeling on two knees, and 
that less again than kneeling on two knees and putting the hands 
and forehead to the ground ; and doing this once, is, in the appre- 
hension of the Chinese, less than doing it three times, or six times, 
or nine times. Waving the question whether it be proper for one 
human being to use such strong expressions of submission to ano- 
ther or not, when any, even the strongest of these forms are reci- 
procal, they do not interfere with the idea of equality, or of mu- 
tual independence ; if they are not reciprocally performed, the 
last of these forms expresses, in the strongest manner, the submis- 
sion and homage of one person or state to another: and in this 
light, the Tartar family now on the throne of China considers the 
ceremony called San-kwei-kew-kow ;' thrice kneeling and nine 
times beating the head against the ground. Those nations of 
Europe who consider themselves tributary and yielding homage to 
China, ‘should perform the ‘Tartar ceremony ; those who do not 
consider themselves so, should not perform he ceremony. 

The English Embassador, Lord Macartney, appears to have un- 
derstood correctly the meaning of the ceremony, and proposed 
the only alternative, which could enable him to perform it, viz. a 
Chinese of equal rank performing it to the King of England’s pic- 
ture. Or perhaps a promise from the Chinese Court that should 
an Embassador ever go from thence to England, he would perform 
it in the King’s presence, might have enabled him to do it. 


* It is otherwise called the Ko-tow, which strictly denotes only once 
kneeling. 
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These remarks will probably convince the reader that the Eng- 
lish Government acts as every civilised Government should act, 
when she endeavours to cultivate a good understanding and liberal 
intercourse with China; but since, whilst using those endeavours, 
she never contemplates yielding homage to China, she still wisely 
refuses to perform by her Embassador that ceremony which is the 
expression of homage. ; 

The lowest form by which respect is showed in China at this 
day is Kung-show, that is, joining both hands and raising them be- 
fore the breast. The next is Isd-yih, that is, bowing low with 
the hands joined. The third is T'a-tseén, bending the knee as if 
about to kneel. The fourth is Kwei, to kneel. The fifth, 
K6-tow, kneeling and striking the head against the ground. ‘The 
sixth, San-kow, striking the head three times against the earth 
before rising from one’s knees. The seventh, Lih-kow, that is, 
kneeling and striking the forehead three times, rising on one’s 
feet, kneeling down again and striking the head again three times 
against the earth. The climax is closed by the San-kwei-kew- 
kow, kneeling three different times, and at each time knocking 
the head thrice against the ground, 

Some of the gods of China are entitled only to the San-kow ; 
others to the Luh-kow; the Téén, (Heaven) and the Emperor 
are worshipped by the San-kwei-kew-kow. Does the Emperor of 
China claim divine honors ? 


SECTION II. 
The Embassy annqunced at Canton. 


The British Government, in conjunction with the Honorable 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company, deeming it ex- 
pedient to send an Embassy to China, Earl Buckinghamshire, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, wrote to the Viceroy of Canton 
to announce the intention of his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent. His Lordship’s Letter arrived in the close of May 1816. 
Sir George Staunton, President of the Select Committee, wrote froma 
Macao to inform the Local Government, and to request a pro- 
per conveyance to Canton, in order to present the letter. Sir Theo- 
philus Metcalfe, a member of the Committee, Captain Clavel of 
his Majesty’s Ship Orlando, Mr. Morrison, who then acted as 
translator and secretary for the Chinese department to the Select 
Committee, and Mr. Daniell, 2 member of the Company’s establish- 
ment in China, proceeded to Canton, and requested an audience of 
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the Foo-yuen' (the Viceroy then being at Court), which was ‘ac- 
cordingly fixed to be on the 4th of June, the day after our arrival 
in Canton. 

We proceeded in chairs to the office of the Foo-yuen, at the 

e of which we alighted, and were led into an apartment on 
the left side of the great hall, in which the principal Hong 
merchants were waiting to receive us, and give us tea. 

We had sat about 10 minutes, during which time it was negoci- 
ated, whether Sir Theophilus should give the letter into the Foo- 
yuen’s hand or pass it through another person. Sir Theophilus 
insisted on the first, which was granted. At a signal given 
the doors of the hall were thrown open, a shout raised by 
the attendants, and a salute of three guns fired. The Tartar Ge- 
neral, called Tseang-keun, was present on the occasion, with a 
detachment of troops, forming a path up to the hall. The Impe- 
rial Commissioner for foreign trade, called the Hoo-poo (or 
Hoppo), was also there. Our party was then requested 
to proceed with the letter, which, contained in a box, was carried 
in form by Mr. Morrison. We walked up to the higher end of 
the hall, made a bow, and put our hats on again, as it was incon- 
venient to stand with them in the hand; after which Sir Theophi- 
lus Metcalfe opened the box and gave the letter into the Foo-yuen’s 
hands. He received it, rose, and asked if our aged King was well, 
and how the Prince Regent did, spoke of the former Embassy 
with satisfaction, and then gave the letter into the hands of an 
attendant officer. On this we withdrew, returned to the door of 
the room we had left, and prepared to leave the palace. Puan-ke- 
qua, an old and active Hong merchant, who managed the announ- 
cing of the last Embassy, desired us to wait till some questions 
should be put by the Foo-yuen. Sir Theophilus however thought 
that those had better be sent to the factory ; as more respectful on 
the pert of the Chinese, and also as affording more time to give 
suitable answers. Old Puan-ke-qua pressed our stay in vain; 
then sighing, said, “* Mei-yew £3 ;” there is no help for it. 

Sir Theophilus remained in Canton some days, during which 
time various questions were brought from the Government; as, 
what number of ships were coming ; what the Embassador’s name 
was; what the presents were ; whether the ships would come to 
Macao or not; what nations of Europe had been at war; what 
age the Prince Regent was; when the reins of Government 
were given to him, &c. 

In a day or two the Government sent out to require that Captain 
Clavel, whom Puan-ke+qua had untruly represented as the bearer 


_ * Foo-yuen is the second officer in a province. He acts for the Viceroy 
in his absence. 
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of Earl Buckinghamshire’s letter, should remain till an answer was 
received from Court. A document was found on. record proving 
that the Hong merchants had, when Lord Macartney’s Embassy 
was announced, given a bond to Government, promising that 
the gentlemen who brought the dispatches there, would remain for 
a reply from Court. Captain Clavel would not make any such pro- 
mise, as the letter in fact was not brought by him ; and he purposed 
to leave before any answer could arrive. Sir Theophilus gave a 
written paper, saying, that he would remain, but the Government 
would not be satisfied with it, but required the Hong merchants 
to promise in behalf of Captain Clavel. ‘The Hong merchants de- 
clined. They were taken to the Kwangeibow Foo's office, and de- 
tained a day or two, when, finally, they came to an understanding, 
by giving the bond required, and obtaining assurance from the 
Government, that the promise given in the bond should not be 
exacted of them. 

This affair being arranged, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, and the gen- 
tlemen who accompanied him, returned to Macao. 

Europeans and Chinese had various opinions respecting the re- 
ception of the Embassy. Some of the first, who had means of 
knowing a little of the temper of the Court, affirmed that the Em- 
bassy would not be allowed to land ; and Chinese of respectable 
standing in society were persuaded, that it would certainly not be 
received by the way of Téén-tsin, but would be required to go by 
the way of Canton ; that if it did go so far as ‘Teeén-tsin, it would 
have to return and land at Canton. 


SECTION III. 
The arrival of the Embassy, and voyage to the Gulph of Pet-chelec. 


On the 9th of February 1816, His Excellency Lord Amherst, 
Embassador Extraordinary from his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, in behalf of His Majesty, to the Emperor of China, 
embarked at Portsmouth, on board his Majesty’s Ship Alcesge, 
Captain Maxwell. The Honorable Company’s Ship Hewitt, 
Captain Campbell, was laden with presents; and his Majesty’s 
Brig Lyra, Captain Hall, was attached to attend on the Aleeste. 

June 23. Sir George Staunton received at Macao a letter from 
Lord Amherst, informing him of his arrival in the straits of 
Sunda on the 9th of June; and that he proposed prosecuting his 
voyage in a few days. 

Sunday morning, July 7th, Sir George Staunton, Messrs. Toone, 
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Davis, Pearson, Manning, and Morrison, embarked on board the 
Honorable Company's cruiser, Discovery, Captain Ross, then lying 
inthe Typa, near Macao. ‘The Honorable Company’s cruiser, In- 
vestigator, Captain Crawford, put to sea with the Discovery to meet 
the Embassador. The following day, the brig Lyra arrived, an- 
nouncing the Embassador’s approach. The Alceste and Hewit 
arrived off the Lemma Island on the 10th of July. 

It was then found that the Embassy was constituted of the fol- 
lowing persons : his Excellency Lord Amherst, Embassador Extra- 
ordinary, and Minister Plenipotentiary; Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, Bart., first Commissioner ; Henry Ellis, Esquire, second 
Commissioner ; Messrs. Toone, Davis, Morrison, and Manning, Se- 
cretaries, and Interpreters for the Chinese department; Mr. Hayne, 
Acting Secretary to the Embassy, and the Embassador’s Private Se- 
cretary ; the Mecurshle Mr. Amherst, gentleman; Rev. ‘Mr. 
Griffith, Chaplain and Tuto; Mr. Abel, Surgeon and Naturalist ;, 
Mr. Pearson, Dr. Lynn, Surgeons; Mr. Havell, Artist or Draughts- 
man; Lieutenant Cooke, Commander of the Guard ; Honorable Mr. 
Somerset, 2nd officer of the guard; Mr. Marrige, in care of the 
presents ; Messrs. Abbot, Martin and Poole, attached to the 
Embassy; Guard 22, Band 12, and servants,—making in all 75 

ersons. 

On the lith and 12th of July the above-mentioned five vessels 
watered at Hong-kong, near the Lemma. Mr. Abel went on shore 
in pursuit of his object as Naturalist. During our stay, we received 
his Imperial Majesty’s reply to the Foo-yuen’s report respecting 
the Embassy ; in which his Majesty declared his readiness to receive 
it by the way of Téén-tsin, and stated, that he had given the ne-- 
cessary orders for due preparation to be made to receive the Em- 
bassy to Na-yeu ching the Viceroy of Pit-che-lee, and Kwang- 
hwuy, then Director of the salt department, at the port of Téén- 
tsin. His Majesty also directed that a native Linguist, acquaint- 
ed with the language and manners of foreigners, should be: sent to 
Court, arid one to the Ché-keang, where the ships of the Em- 
bassy might probably touch. Sir George Staunton and Mr. Morti- 

son moved into the Alceste, Messrs. Toone and Davis to’ the 
Hewit, Messrs. Pearson and Manning remained in the Discovery, .. - 

July 13th. Our little fleet got under way with a fair wind, whtch 
in twelve days carried us within sight of Ching-shan, the promon- 
tory of Shan-tung. ‘lhe many pointed hills which form the pro- 
montory presented an interesting appearance, as almost any land 
in fact does, after the dull sameness of sea and sky, with the un- 
varied unbroken line of the surrounding horizon. We kept”so 
far out to sea as to perceive nothing of the Island Chow-shan. 
Our track appeared quite clear and safe. 
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During the passage, Mr. Morrison translated His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent’s letter to the Emperor of China; a list of 
presents, and of the persons in the Embassy, with some other 
official Papers." On the 26th Mr. Toone was sent forward in the 
Lyra to Ta-koo, with a letter-from the Embassador to the Viceroy 
of Chih-le, informing him of our approach, and requesting him to 
announce it to his Imperial Majesty. Copies of the above lists were 
inclosed, and a request made that his Excellency would send off 
20 boats for the presents and baggage, and 10 boats for the 
Embassador and Suite. 

On the 28th of July the Alceste, Hewit, Discovery and Investi- 
gator, anchored about 12 miles from Ta-kvo, in about $ fathoms 
water. ‘The Lyra was nearer in shore, but could see little of the 
land from its beingso low. Mr. Toone wrote on apiece of paper 
the object of the Lyra’s approach, and gave it to some fishermen, 
that dey might give it to any officer on shore, which they did, 
and which brought off the next morning, July 29th, inferior officers, 
té whotn he delivered the letter to the Viceroy. Those persons asked 
whether we ‘had any likeness of the Emperor on board ; remem- 
bering that in the last en an officer was degraded, for not 

¢en-lung, which happened to be in 


off to see the picture of 
So doce. During the next day the Lyra joined the squadron. 

The gentlemen of the Lyra were astonished to find the fisher- 
men in their boats as naked as savages, without appearing consci- 
ous of shathe. Sometimes they wore a jacket over their shoulders, 
but ‘had no clothing for the lower part of the body. The same 
was true of the trackers up to Téén-tsin. They passed crowds of 
people, amongst whom occasionally were females at no great dis- 


_*In_ those papers the Embassader and Commissioners were styled, 
Wang-Chae, “ royal envoies,” and the presents, Le-with “ things given from 
courtesy.” The Chinesé wish to call foreign Embassadors, Knng-she, “ en- 
voies with tribute,” and the presents, Kung-wih, “articles-of tribute.” 
That the word Kung has long been understood as here stated, appears by the 
following quotation, ‘‘ Kao-tsong of the Sung dynasty made peace with the 
Tartar King Hé-tsong, on very dishonorable conditions ; for in signing this 
treaty, he made ‘use of the word Chin, which signifies subject, and of ong, 
whichis tributary.” (Du Halde.) It may occur to thé reader that the Chi- 
nese give presents in return: true, but they call them by a very different 
aame, viz. Shang, “ a thing bestowed on an inferior.” The /etters which have 
passed between Sempeen Sovereigns and Chinese Sunparere, have not been 
called by the same name. The letters brought they wish to be called Pegoti- 
wn “ A representation made,” as if by petition. The letters they “give 
are called Chih; “.An Imperial Mandate.” We used the word Shoo, “ A Bhok 
or letter,” such as passes between equals. The Chinese allowed us our own 

hraseology, and in apesking to us, generally used it; what they wrote on the 
fags of boats, or used amongst themselves, we could vot control. . 
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tance ; it appeared so usual as to create no notice. Throughout the 
provinces of Chih-le and Shan-tung, poor boys to the age of twelve 
or thirteen were generally naked, standing, running about in 
promiscuous crowds. 

August Ist. Four Mandarins of inferior rank, one a military man 
with a crystal button, came off to the ships, and informed us that 
Kwang, a Rin-chae, or Imperial Commissioner, whom we shall 
hereafter call the Legate, was on shore at ‘['a-koo. ‘They were in- 
structed to ascertain the number of ships, of persons in the. ships, 
and so on; most of which questions had been anticipated by our 
letter to Court ; but every Chinese officer wishes to inform himself 
of the numerical details of any affair, that he may be prepa- 
red for the interrogatories of his superior. However proper. it 
may be for them to obtain this information, they often act,impro- 
perly by annoying the same person to give often the same infor- 
mation. 

These persons requested that some gentleman should. go on 
shore to see the Legate, and give him such information as he might 
desire. It was therefore directed that Mr. Morrison, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Cooke, should go on shore ina ship’s boat.. A boat of 
the Discovery, under the care of Captain Crawford, and rowed by 
Lascars, accordingly went. The passage in is exceedingly shallow; 
in some places not more than two feet : Ta-koo, a poor-village, is 
situated a mile or two from the entrance. At it there is.a temple, 
at which the Legate had taken up his abode. It rained when we 
reached the beach, and we had to wait till we were anuounced. 
The officer with us was civil in endeavouring to keep us, from 
the rain. In a short time carriages, or covered single-horse carts, 
were brought to the beach: we got into them, and drove off 
about a quarter of a mile through a very dirty road to the temple. 
All around was a flat, marshy, unproductiye, gloomy region. We 
entered an inner room in the temple, and were required to send in 
our names, and what we were, to the still inner apartment. On being 
ushered in, we stepped over the threshold, walked up, and made our 
bow. Omlooking round there were nochairs there to receive us, but 
withoutside the threshold on the left side were placed three chaigs. 
We went to conciliate, and therefore, though we felt the 
haughty reception intended, took no notice of it, but sat down, 

In Chinese apartments there is placed at the head of the room, a 
large broad couch, called a Kang; in the middle of it stands a 
table about eighteen inches high, intended to rest the arm. on, or 
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to place teaon; on each side of this the two principal persons 
sit ; the left is the place of honor. From the ends of the couch, at 
right angles, are placed two rows of chairs ; the rank diminishes as 
they recede from the couch: the first in the left side row is the 
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highest place. To prevent persons taking a place they do not wish 
them, they sometimes remove the chairs, as was the case in the 
present instance. There were no chairs at the head of 
the right-hand row, but three placed, as I have already ob- 
served, withoutside the threshold. The Legate sat on the right- 
hand end of the couch, leaving the chief place empty for his 
absent colleague. At the upper end of the left row of chairs, 
the commander of the district, with a red button in his cap, sat ; 
next to him, Yin, a military officer (Héé&tae) with a red but- 
ton, and Chang, a civil officer (Tuon-tues) of Téé&n-tsin 
with a blue button. These two latter persons were to at- 
tend upon the accommodation and safe conduct of the Embassy, 
under the Legate and Viceroy. These two gentlemen properly 
bore the title of Ta-laou-yay, *¢ Great venerable Father,” but in their 
intercourse with foreigners, were called by their domestics Fo-jin, 
«* Great Man.” ‘The Legate and Yin were Tartars; Chang was a 
Chinese: Kwang, the Legate, was a little man, about 58 years of 
age; pleasant and conversible in his manner; but artful and frau- 
dulent ; seeking to obtain his purpose rather by negative than po- 
sitive acts; withdrawing the means of comfort, ratherthan by in- 
flicting what was disagreeable ; close-minded, specious and clever. 
Yin- was of low stature and ruddy complexion, good-natured, 
with a little of the feudal pride of the Tartar, and ignorant, as 
Tartar Chinese military men generally are. Chang was rather 
old, tall, thin and emaciated, it is to be apprehended by the use of 
opium, and debauchery. The Commander of the troops at Ta- 
koo was not seen frequently enough to form an opinion of his cha- 
racter. 

In the presence of this assembly, the Legate began, in a distinct 
and cheerful tone, to enquire the distance we had come ; whether 
we had touched at Macao; how long we had been from thence; 
whether we had met the vessels he sent to meet us (he never sent 
any); the number of ships; of men in the ships; of persons in the 
Embassy, and-so on; to which he received such answers as truth 
and prudence suggested. ‘The other gentlemen joined the Legate 
in exptessing their satisfaction. He hinted that instead of seventy- 
five persons, fifty would be enough; to which it was replied, that 
to China twenty or thirty more or less could be of very little con- 
sequence ; that to do the thing liberally would be handsome. He 
received the suggestion, and we heard no more of the objection till 
it ‘was too late to alter it. He said that Chang and Yin would 
the ext day go on board our ships to wait on the Embassador 
and the Commissioners. After this we withdrew, and had a din- 
ner in the Chinese manner with the inferior officers who had been 
on board. 
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In the ‘Temple there was an upper story, from which we had a 
view of the surrounding country, and of the ships in the roads. 
Their masts only were visible. An officer entered into conversa- 
tion with Mr. Morrison, and informed him that he understeod 
the Embassy would not remain at Court so long as the last one 
did ; that his Imperial Majesty was going to Jé-ho in Tartary, and 
did not mean to take the Embassy thither. We heard that the 
Viceroy Na-yeu-ching, who had been ordered to attend to the Em- 
bassy, was since degraded and cast into prison. 

We went into one of the priests’ rooms to take tea, and found 
hanging against the wall, as idol pictures do, an European. print 
of the Head of Jesus Christ, crowned with thorns, and a reed in 
his hand. Around on the Chinese paper, in the centre of which 
it.was pasted, were Chinese characters. When requested to take 
it down, the priest declined, saying, that it was dedicated, and he 
could not take it down ; but he showed to Mr. Morrison-a serviee, 
in mysterious Chinese phraseology, which was read when the pie- 
ture was worshipped. We remained at the temple all night, 
lodged upon benches covered with mats, without any bedding 
whatever, not even a pillow for our heads. Licutenant Cooke and 
Captain Crawford being inured to bear fatigue, did not regard 
it; Mr, Morrison, from the want of rest, and a rough passage back to 
the ships next morning, was much indisposed for two or three 
days. The Legate intended to have given us some presents in the 
morning, but our rough lodging induced us to hasten our departure 
very early. The Chinese afterwards made an apology for eriter- 
taining us so ill. 

August 4th. Chang and Yin, or as their servants call. them 
Chang Tajin and Yin Tajin, ‘ the great men Chang and Yin;? 
came off to the Alceste to wait on the Embassador. and Commissi- 
oners. ‘The boats in which they came off were flat-bottomed, and 
usually employed to carry rice to Leaou-tung. On the deck a tem- 
porary cabin was erected for the two gentlemen. They sent.be- 
fore them large red cards of numerous folds, and about 18 inches 
from top to bottom. In the middle of the page was written-their 
names and rank beginning with Téen-chaou, ‘“‘ Of the Celestial Em- 
pire.” This style of card is commonly affected in their intercourse 
with foreigners. Amongst themselves they write on a much smaller 
card their name, prefacing it with Yu-te Your, * simple younger 
brother,” or some other expression of humility, and closing it with 
Tun-show pae, “‘ bows his head and worships.” . At. all-these 
assumptions of greatness, of course, the Embassador was prepared 
rather to smile, than be angry. ‘They were saluted as they came 
alongside, and remarked afterwards the tremendous roar of the guns. 
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Having, with some apprehension on their part, reached the deck 
of the Alceste, they passed through a line of marines, and were 
received in the upper cabin by Captain Maxwell. The Embassa- 
dor and two Commissioners received them in Lord Amherst’s 
cabin, which was below. The Embassador was dressed in his 
robes, and taking the centre seat placed them on a row of chairs at 
his left, in their apprehension the place of honor ; Sir George and 
Mr. Ellis took the right-hand row of chairs. Chang afterwards de- 
sired his servant to hint to Mr. Morrison, that he wished to be 
placed on a line ‘with the Embassador. The novelty of their situ- 
ation evidently embarrassed them ; they had never seen Englishmen 
before. As directed by the Legate, they made some enquiries 
about the Prince Regent’s Letter; its tenor; the number of per- 
sons in the five ships; whether we would land in our own boats, 
or theirs ; said it would be proper to practise, on our landing, the 
ceremony which it was the custom to observe when introduced 
to his Imperial Majesty. ‘The Embassador declared his intention 
to practise the same ceremony as Lord Macartney did in the last 
Embassy, which they always designated by ‘ the Embassy of the 
58th year,” it being in the 58th year of the reign of Kéen-lung. They 
told us, that Tuh Chung-tung, the Second Minister, had arrived at 
Téenstsin to receive the Embassy. This did not prove to be true. 
An old servant, in a loud tone, stood prompting and explaining for 
Yin ; ‘Mr. Morrison checked him by saying, he understood 
the master better than the servant. Chang and Yin, after 
having walked about the ship, and gone to the top of the poop, 
took their leave and were again saluted. 

Presents of bullocks, sheep, and so on, came off in the course of 
the day, in the name of his Imperial Majesty. 

Monday 5th. Began to unload the presents and baggage, boats 
being sent off by the Chinese for that pu . Chang and Yin 
had not been able, from the wind being against them, to regain the 
shore; and came again alongside the Alceste. Mr. Morrison was 
sent to istvite them to dinner, in the name of the Embassador. 
They received the message with civility, but declined accepting 
the invitation from a dread of passing and repassing from one 
vessel to the other. 

‘Tuesday 6th: Mr. Davis and Lieutenant Cooke were sent on 
shore, to see that the boats were reatly for the reception of the 
Embassy ; they returned with an answer in the affirmative. 

On the 7th and 8th, several official papers were prepared in Chi- 
nese. The wind blew fresh, and prevented boats coming off. ‘Che 
Legate sent his card, and a request to the Embassador to land. 
To prevent the messenger assigning an untrue reason for landing 
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that day, a note was written to the Legate, toinform him of the 
real cause, and promising to go the next day. 


SECTION IV. 
Landing of the Embassy, and arrival at Tén-tsin. 


August the 9th. It was determined to land ; and aceordingly all 
the personal baggage was put into Chinese vessels. Lord Am- 
herst, Sir George Staunton, Mr. Ellis and some others, went in the 
boat in which Chang had come off, as he offered it and seemed to 
wish that it should be accepted. ‘The barge of the Alceste, boats 
from the Hewit, Lyra, Discovery and Investigator, were manned. 
About $ o'clock every thing was ready ; yards were manned ; the 
standard of England hoisted; a salute fired, and three: cheers 
given by the seamen. In the midst of this, the Embassader and 
suite left the ships,-and proceeded with a fair breeze inthe Chinese 
vessel and ship’s boats to the shore. When near it the Emtbassador 
exchanged the Chinese vessel for the Alceste’s Barge. » The boats. 
then formed themselves into two lines, and rowed slowly with the 
band playing towards the beach, on which crowds of people were 
collected. Within the mouth of the river, a long line of Chinese 
troops were drawn up, with a band, and petardsto fire salutes... As 
we approached, their band struck up, ours ceased, and a saltite was 
fired. Going farther up, the line was somewhat ce 
_ Chinese boats. Crowds of men, women, and naked children li 
the banks of the river ; and finally we reached the place prepared 
for our landing ; where the ebb tide was running so ‘strong,- that 
the small boats found it difficult to secure themselves, Fe 

There were now about a hundred and fifty Englishmen; and:as 
many Chinese of various ranks, agreeing only in their ignorance of 
each other’s language, and‘usages on such occasions, and conse- 
quently considerable confusion ensued. In each pasty there was 
probably a ‘want of previous arrangement. TheChinese did not 
excel on this occasion. It was now evening ; ‘the heads.of 
party were to'meet; the baggage was to be removed to the 
intended to receive the Embassy, and our whole party to 
and lodged.» We had indeed marked all our baggage with 
iiese characters, in the hope that the Chinese would be 
thereby to remove the baggage at once : but neither the boatmen 
nor-porters could read, and our labor was useless. The boats 
were pointed out for the gentlemen, agreeably toa list we had 
given, but when three or four men took a box to carry.it away; not 
being’able to read, they did not know where to go to, and laid it 
down before they reached its destination. The work went on 
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slowly, and the boatmen, indifferent to any thing but saving them- 
selves trouble, shoved off from the shore. Our defect on that 
Occasion was the not appointing ten or twenty servants to attend 
tothe general concern. . Each servant cared only for his own mas- 
ter’s things, and whilst he ran with one box, the other things be- 
longing to him were turned aside, where they were not to be 
found by another servant, rummaging for his master’s things. All 
‘this going on whilst ‘aided by Chinese, who did not understand the 
English servants, caused of course great confusion. Several gen- 
tlemen did not obtain their cots that night. 

Embarrassment arose also from another cause. Our stores and 
eating utensils, table linen, &e. had been sent onshore marked in 
Chinese as the Embassador’s baggage, under the reasonable expec- 
tation, that it would be found waiting for him on shore. But the 
Legate in his haste to get us to Court before the Emperor went to 
‘Tartary, had sent off all our stores, &c. together with the presents. 
He made many fair promises, that they should be sent after and 
brought back, but did nothing more than promise. We did not 
obtain them till we reached Tung-chow. ; 

The Legate desired Mr. Morrison to go to him, and began to ask 
several questions about the rank of the persons in the Embassy, 
and to request that some expressions in our list might be 
changed, as that the expression for Secretary, viz. Peth-téé-shth, 
should be changed to Tae-péih, because the boat was a Tartar term, 
and that E-foo for Medical Man should be changed to E-sing. 
These verbal changes, Mr. Morrison took upon himself to say, 
might be made; for an answer tu some other questions he referred 
the Legate to the Embassador; taking an opportunity, however, to 
suggest, that, after the fatigues of the day, it would be indecorous 
to trouble his Lordship with business immediately on landing. 
The.:Legate took the hint, and forthwith, in company with the 
military Governor of the district, paid a visit to the Embassador 
and Commissioners. Captains Maxwell, Hall, Campbell, and other 
gentlemen were present in the Embassador’s boat, which made it 
a crowded hurried interview. The Legate carried himself with 
courteous cheerfulness, and filled up the time by taking particular 
notice of the Embassador’s son, the Hon. Mr. Amherst, then four- 
teen years of age. The Legate affirmed on this occasion, agreeably 
to.a message that he had sent to the ship, that his Imperial Majesty 
had made particular enquiries about him, his age, studies, and so 
an. . Whether this was really the case, or whether he wished to 
flatter the Embassador, is uncertain. 

Having returned to his own boat, he sent to say that he was 
about to. set off for Téén-tsin that evening, if the Embassador in- 
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tended to return his visit—As this appeared a hint, signifying 
he wished to be visited; the Embassador immediately offered to 
call on him, and forthwith did so, in company with the two Com- 
missioners. ‘The visit was short, and the vain Legate much grati- 
tied, affected to say, they carried their politeness to an excess. 
He set off immediately for Téén-tsin, to make preparations for 
our reception there; leaving Chang and Yin to urge our speedy 
departure: he even went so far as to request through an atten- 
dant, that we would leave by the tide, which occurred during the 
night: that he was told was impossible, and was accordingly given 
up. The gentlemen from the ships made out as well as they could 
during the night; some slept in their own boats. At day-light 
the next morning, they took their leave, and returned to their 
respective vessels in the roads. 

It was the previous intention of the Embassad6f; that the whole 
party should dine together, and a large boat was provided, in which 
about twenty persons could sit down. We had however no table 
large enough ; nor were there chairs or stools sufficient in the boat. 
The plate and table-cloths had been sent on beforeus, and we were 
obliged to place Chinese tables together, and make up the defici- 
ency of chairs and stools by planks. We were in this state, till 
we reached Tung-chow, where we had the table in a more com- 
fortable and respectable state, and were enabled to breakfast and 
dine together as long as we remained on the Canal, which was till 
the 12th October, when we changed boats, to enter on the large 
river called Yang-trye Keang. 

The boats in which we were now to sail were called Nan-chu- 
en, southern vessels,” from their being boats which came from 
the south with passengers of different ranks in the country. Some 
were fine large roomy boats, and others but small. They were di- 
vided into rooms: first was a kind of anti-chamber for servants ; 
next, a room in which to receive visitors ; and farther back a bed- 
room ; some had four apartments, beside a place at the stern oc- 
cupied by the boatmen, and used as a cooking-room. The Em- 
bassador’s and Commissioners’ boats were large and handsome, 
with streamers in the Chinese manner. Most of the others were 
too small for two persons, which was the general arrangement. 

August 10th, 11th and 12th, were spent in passing up the river to 
Téén-tsin. The boats were dragged by human effort: poor 
miserable-looking men passed cords across their breast, over 
one shoulder and under the other arm, and walked forwards 
in a leaning posture, pulling at the end of a rope, which had 
its other end fastened to the mast-head of the vessel, to which 
they were giving motion. There are sometimes ten, twenty, 
or thirty men employed to drag one boat. These men 
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thus engaged are called Tséen-foo: where there are not persons 
whose constant occupation is tracking, or where an extraordinary 
number is required, government impresses poor people, wherever 
they find them, for one day’s journéy; and to have them ready 
on the arrival of a fleet, sometimes confines them a day or a 
night: at one place we found a temple, dedicated to the Ming- 
kéen shih-wang, ten judges in Hades, converted into a prison to 
confine the trackers over night: four of our party went to see 
the temple, but found its gate chained up, and the magistrate of 
the town’s seal upon it. A Military Officer used his influence to 
have it opened for us; but the large group of imprisoned trackers 
had so manured the courts of the temple during the night, it was 
with great difficulty we could find an uncovered spot to tread on, 
or bear the strong effluvia which exhaled from the rich de- 
posit. They commonly have a song, called the Tséen-foo Ko, which 
they chaunt to inspirit them, and give union to their efforts. The 
syn part of it is merely the tone of exertion, interspersed with a 
ew expressions alluding to the country they are passing, and the 
place to which they look as the end of their toils. One person 
repeats the sentences which have meaning, and the whole jom ina 
chorus, Hei-o, Wo-te hei-o, the import of which appears to be, 
** pull away, let us pull away.” Mr. Morrison requested a man 
to write down a tracker’s song, and it closed by holding out the 
hope of a breakfast when they reached Téen-tsin. 

The appearance of the country was miserable ; nothing but low 
mud huts were seen on the banks of the river. Crowds of people were 
every where collected to gaze on us as we passed: they were all 
of a more datk and swarthy complexion than a stranger, who con- 
sidered the latitude in which they lived, would have expected to 
find them. ‘lhe head-dress of the women was different from that 
which prevails in the southern provinces of China ; the hair was 
put up so as to extend from a base on the top of the head, hori- 
zontally, about six or eight inches. A rosy flower generally de- 
corated one side of the head of the poorest females. Whilst 
passing along, various expressions of civility passed between the 
attendant officer, Chang, and the Embassador. =f 

August 12th. Our approach to Téen-tsin became apparent by: 
the increased number of spectators, and the vast collection of boats ~ 
which filled the river. They weredrawn to each side, 60 as to leave’ 
an open passage for the Embassy: the troops were drawn-out below: ’ 
the town. ‘Towards evening we arrived, and were brought up, 
neat a public office called San-shoo-yuen, opposite: art Imperial: pa- © 
lace, at which the late Meaperie ed resided some time when 


travelling to the south, or, as the Chinese otherwise express it; when 
he blessed the south ; for of all places which the Emperor passes, it 
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is said, not that he ¢ravelled through it, but that he Hing-ed (i.e. 
blessed) it. 

The moment the boats arrived, it was announced that Kwang 
and Soo wished to wait upon his Lordship and the Commissioners. 
Kwang we know by the name of the Legate ; Soo was an old man, 
near seventy, the Shang-shoo or President of the Kung-poo, or 
Board of Public works, the last of the well-known Lith-poo, i. e. 
Six Tribunals or Boards at Peking, amongst whom the whole of 
the business of the Empire is divided. Soo had been a stout 
large man; he was now rather bending under the weight of years : 
he was marked with the small pox, and was of a rather blunt ad- 
dress: he commonly resigned the labor of talking to his junior 
colleague Kwang ; though Soo’s permanent rank was much great- 
er than Kwang’s ; Soo was of the first rank, and wore a red button 
on his cap; Kwang had only a crystal one: they were however 
now both Kin-chae, Imperial Commissioners, which for the time 
being confers the greatest distinction. 

Chinese gentlemen are always dressed and prepared, the mo- 
ment they arrive at a landing-place, to see company; and when 
they reach the shore, there are crowds of visitors waiting on 
them. This is not our usage; and we generally require a short 
space of time to elapse, after arriving at a place, ere we can receive 
formal visitors. ‘This circumstance more than once caused a slight 
embarrassment, which a knowledge of the usage would have pre- 
vented. 

When Kwang and Soo were announced, his Lordship was in: his 
dressing-gown, and said, he could not receive them at that moment, 
but would prepare for them ina very short time; and forthwith 
requested the two Commissioners to come to his boat: the Com- 
missioners came, and his Lordship put his coat on; but when Seo 
and Kwang were informed that the Embassador was not ready to 
receive them, they said they would defer the visit till the next day, 
in the mean time requesting that some messenger from his Lord 
ship would callon them : accordingly, Messrs. Toone, Davis: and 
Morrison waited on them, and being seated, the Legate desired 
them to invite his Lordship and the other geutlemen of the Em- 
bassy to an Imperial Eutertainment the next morning early ; how- 
ever, nine o'clock was finally agreed on as the hour; it being 
deemed prudent on our part to breakfast at home, before going to 
the formal repast to be given in the name of the Emperor. Soo and 
Kwang further requested that they might be favored with a copy 
of the Prince Regent's Letter to the Emperor-of China, that they 
might forward it to Court. ‘To this request it was replied, an an- 
swer would be given the following day. 
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Tuesday, August 1Sth. At the hour appointed, the Embassador, 
Commissioners and gentlemen of the Embassy, went in procession 
to the Hall of Chang our conductor, which was situated in the 
town, or as it is called in Chinese, (differently from other towns) 
the Wei, of Téen-tsin. The band preceded; next followed the 
guard with colors flying, headed by Lieutenant Cooke, and the 
Honorable Mr. Somerset, on horseback ; the Embassador in his 
robes followed; the first Commissioner dressed in a Fellow 
Commoner’s gown and cap, and the second Commissioner in his 
Windsor uniform, succeeded; the Honorable Mr. Amherst, and gen- 
tlemen of the Embassy in sedan chairs, closed the procession. ‘The 
Hall where the entertainment was given, was about a mile from 
our boats. The streets were crowded by people, who by order of 
Government preserved a profound silence ; the Legate seemed to take 
credit to himself for its being so, by asking, at the interview, if 
it were not so. 

On entering the Hall we passed through a Jarge room, in which 
were various preparations for a play and a feast. Five of the 
party, the Embassador, two Commissioners, Mr. Amherst and Mr. 
Morrison, were conducted by a side door to an inner apartment, in 
which Kwang, Soo, and four Tartar Secretaries from Court, were 
waiting our arrival. The other gentlemen remained without, 
amusing themselves by surveying the ornaments of the outer court. 
Within, the Tartars took the left side of the room, and gave to the 
English the right-hand side. Kwang, after a few common civilities, 
said, that we were about to partake of an Imperial Feast, in which 
they would join with us, and that it was the custom on such occa- 
sions, first to give thanks to his Imperial Majesty, and then. sit 
down to the feast; and that in giving thanks it was wished we 
would imitate their manner of doing it, which was by performing 
the San-kwei-kew-kow before a table at which his Majesty was 
supposed to sit. On the other side it was replied by the Embas- 
sador, that he felt the highest possible veneration and respect for 
his Imperial Majesty, and would cordially return thanks for the 
entertainment about to be given, only he would wish to do it in the 
way that ‘was usual with the Engtish. In his Imperial Majesty's 
presence he would kneel on one knee and bow the head; which, 
with the addition of kissing the King’s hand, as a mark of affection, 
was what he did to his own Sovereign; that the Tartar form was 
exceedingly proper for the subjects of the Emperor of China; that 
though our form was different, they must not.infer that. we 
were less respectful. On the present occasion the Embassador was 
prepared to make a low bow, as frequently as the ‘Tartar gentlemen 
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knelt; to preserve a decorous and uniform appearance, and for 
that reason alone, as in his apprehension he paid as much respect 
by bowing: once as by bowing twenty times. 

The Legate said, ‘the feelings of the heart must be expressed 
by some externalsign :” granted,” it was replied; *¢ our mode of exe: 
ptessing them is that we have mentioned : and it is the mode which 
the King of England has commanded the Embassador to follow, as 
the present Emperor's father was pleased graciously to accept that 
mode from Lord Macartney.” Soo at first afirmed, that Lord 
Macartney performed the Tartar ceremony, (as, for brevity’s sake, 
we shall hereafter call the thrice kneeling and nine times striking 
the head against the ground,) and referred to Sir George Staun- 
ton’s recollection to confirm what he said. On further conversing, 
however, he admitted, that Lord Macartney performed our cere- 
mony, the first time he saw the late Emperor ; but at a subsequent 
period he performed the Tartar ceremony, in consequence of Kéen- 
lung being displeased with the first mode. When asked at what 
place the performance of the Tartar ceremony by the late Embas- 
sador occurred, he was unable to say. ' 

The Legate then proceeded to say, that the ‘Tartar ceremony was 
indispensable: that without it our intentions by the visit, which: 
were he believed to cultivate amity, would be unaccomplished, 
and a contrary effect produced. The Legate was assured that his 
view of the intention of our visit was correct : and it was sincerely 
hoped no such consequences as he apprehended would occur; the 
Embassador had too much confidence in the gracious disposition 
of his Majesty to anticipate any such result; his liberal mind 
would certainly accept what was graciously accepted by his father 5 
for we must still use that language, as Lord Macartney was never 
made to know, that Kéen-lung was displeased with the ceremony 
which he performed. Kwang said, ‘¢ the Emperor would be angry 
with the King of England ;” the gentlemen interpreting replied, 
‘that will be so offensive, I dare not say it;” «¢ well then,” added he, 
*¢do not mention it ;” and it was accordingly reserved to be com- 

municated after the conference was closed. 

The Embassador apprehending that we could not come to an 
amicable conclusion with the argument, in which one of the Secre- 
taries, a smart young man, sometimes joined, proposed to dispense 
with the banquet that morning, and resume the subject on our ar- 
rival at Peking: the Legate said to that, “ we will not be violent 
this morning ; return thanks in your own way, and whatever it be, 
we shall report it to Court, as is our duty, and wait for his Majes- 
ty’s pleasure; you will give offence if you do not conform; we 
warn you of the consequences: do not reflect on us hereafter.” 

Old Soo joined in, “ do not reflect on us hereafter.” The’Em- 
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bassailor assured them that he had a strong reliance on the 
gracious acceptance of his Imperial Majesty, and whatever oc- 
curred, he should by no means reflect on them. Kwang 
thought we began to waver, and sat it out a little longer ; 
tirging over again the same arguments as before. As they did not 
succeed, Kwang said, “ we will return thanks, each inhis own way— 
donot view our form contemptuously ;” and we rose to go to the 
feast prepared ; ‘when we came to the door of the room, the little 

te turned round, (old Soo being before him) and screwing up 
his arch mouth, to be very serious:and impressive, said, “ do con- 
form! imitaté us! if you do not, it will not be well!” of course 
it produced n6 change in the Embassador’s resolution ; who, when 
he. entered the banqueting room, desired the gentlemen, who had 
waited long, and began to apprehend all was not right, to do 
what he did in point of ceremony—neither more nor less. 

We were ¢ondieted to the lower end of the room, at one cor- 
ner of which was a table with a semicircular screen behind, and 
a piece of yellow cloth hanging before. Soo and Kwang had some 
difficulty in deciding, which was the proper order in which the 
Embassador aid Commissioners should stand. It being finally 
settled, a mastér of ceremonies gave the word ; on hearing which, 


Soo and Rwine knelt down and put their foreheads to the ground, 


raised their erect on their knees and then put the forehead 
down a second time, raised the body again, still kneeling, and a 
third. time put the forehead to the ground. When their heads 
went to the ground, the Embassador made a low bow standing. 
This was done a second and a third time, and constituted the San- 
kwei-kew-kow, ‘three kneelings and nine prostrations.” This 
being over, we advanced to the higher end of the room to sit 
down to the banquet, and the play began. 

The upper end of the room was raised about a foot higher than 
the lower end, with pillars marking the limits of the former ; 
three low cushions were placed on the right-hand side for the. 
Embassador and two Commissioners. On the lower floor were 
pieces of red cloth in a line with the cushions, for the gentlemen 
of. the Embassy. Soo and Kwang sat opposite to the missi- 
oners, and on the lower floor, on a line with them, were two or 
three military men, the Tartar Secretaries, and Chang. We were 
compelled by this arrangement to sit cross-legged. Some of our 
party, incapable of this, stretched their legs under the tables; 
which was not easy to effect, as the tables were not more than 
twelve or sixteen inches high. Each table had a false top remo- 
veable at pleasure, and by this means the whole was taken away 
and a new course brought on at once. The repast was not con- 
tinued long. The Tartars ate little, as they had probably, like our- 
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selves, breakfasted before. The dishes were in very good style; 
but from the aukward posture in which we sat, it was a most uh- 
comfortable meal. Kwang and Soo gave the signal for taking 
wine, which in China is done by the whole party at the same time. 
The play, as is usual in China, went on all the time of the banquet. 
Jt seemed a mythological piece, in which the monsters of the deep 
are introduced. The dresses were splendid. 

When we rose from the banquet, a large collection of various 
coloured silks were presented in the name of his Majesty, for 
which we expressed our thanks, and the party which at first were 
in the interior apartment again retired thither. The Legate enter- 
ed again on the subject of the ceremony, with arguments similar to 
those already mentioned. The young Secretary showed an outline 
of the manner of our intended reception, and spoke much of the 
gtacious disposition of the Emperor; that we should be admitted 
to an Imperial Feast, a play, and see the gardens, and so on. 
The Legate tried to work on the feelings of the Embassador as a° 
father, and desired him to have a due regard to the welfare of his 
son, Mr. Amherst, then present, who in the case of compliance 
would be blessed with the gracious regards of the Great Emperor; 
which ideas all met with appropriate answers in the tone of per- 
fect cordiality. The Legate wished to ascertain exactly the form 
of our ceremony, and desired the Embassador to show him. 
This was a request that could not well be complied with; but to 
enable him to see the form, and to accommodate as far as possi- 
ble, Lord Amherst caused the boy to kneel down on one knee, 
bow the head and kiss his father’s hand; * this,” said the Embassa- 
dor, ‘*is our ceremony, and to perform it once we consider as strong 
an expression of veneration as to perform it twenty times; if it be 
his Imperial Majesty’s wish that I should repeat it nine times, ra 
ther than perform it once, I will cheerfully comply with his wishes 
in that.” 

We now prepared to take our leave, and a copy of the Prince 
Regent’s Letter to the Emperor was given to Soo and Kwang, for 
the information of the Ministers, at their very urgent request. 

The Embassador and suite returned to their boats in procession, 
as on their way to the Imperial Banquet. Some thought that a 
victory had this day been gained ; but the less sanguine did not che- 
rish any high expectations from what had occurred. Chang af- 
terwards informed us that the Emperor was in a great rage, when 
he heard that we stood, whilst his own people were kneeling and 
knocking heads. 

A gratuity was here offered through an attendant officer to -the 
bearers of the chairs; the officer reported it to Kwang, and he 
would not allow the people to accept it. He always maintained 
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a high tone of affected purity in prohibiting the reception of any 
present by his own people. The poor men who labored for us 
in any way, were afterwards rewarded by ourselves, without the 
intervention of any officer, and‘in that way the reward was con- 
ferred without the ostentation of conferring it. 

The Chinese attached to each boat a military officer and two 
soldiers. Sometimes men wearing a crystal or a blue button, were 
attached to the Embassador’s, at other times officers wearing a white 
stone button. In the province of Chih-le (for so the province usu- 
ally called Pechele is more familiarly denominated) a middle-aged 
robust man, who held the rank in China called Pa-tsung, was 
attached to his Lordship’s boat. His name was K6, and to have 
given him his proper title he would have been called K6-Foo-yay ; 
but as his title was unmeaning to the most of our party, and it 
was difficult to distinguish him by the single syllable K6, he was 
denominated Commodore Ko. He was a bustling man, and 
nerally ready to oblige; at least was considered so for a 
long time: further acquaintance made many doubt this, and 
he obtained the appellation of being “a good old soul, and 
a big old rogue.” Commodore Ko will always be remem- 
bered by most of the gentlemen of the Embassy. Chang also put 
two servants into the Embassador’s boat ; who were well-meaning 
and useful men. One of them obtained the appellation of ¢€ old 
blow-hard,” from his being short of breath ; the other was too se- 
date and quiet to acquire any ridiculous epithet. Chang also at- 
tached to Mr. Morrison a faithful active young man, who assumed 
the character of a Shoo-pan, or writer in public offices.. These 
three persons would have accompanied the Embassy to Canton, 
had not Kwang set his face against it, agreeably to what appeared 
tobe his uniform system of discouraging a free intercourse with 
the natives, in order to prevent our obtaining information.respecting 
the government or country. 

At T&én-tsin many of the gentlemen felt much the want of 
musquito curtains, and there was not time to have them regular- 
ly procured. Commodore Ko went, as he said, amongst his 


‘friends, and obtained several pairs, for which he charged a rather 


exorbitant price. 
SECTION V. 


‘vom Téén-tsin to Tung-chow. 


August 14th. We again were put in motion to proeced to the 
Capital. The well-known. grain boats were here seen in consi- 
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derable numbers, and, from their uniform structure and decorated 
sterns, presented an interesting spectacle. They go in large fleets. 
Wherever they occurred, they were moored on one side of the 
river, to allow the Embassy to pass. On common occasions 
every other species of vessel must give way to them; they stop 
for no man: the progress of grain to the capital must not be de- 
layed. A scarcity of water in the course of their voyage sometimes 
impedes them: it is, however, always an affair seriously taken up 
by government. 

In the evening Soo and Kwang called on the Embassador and 
Commissioners; they returned the copy of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent's letter, and said it was a good letter. They object- 
ed only to the term Hwang-kaou applied tothe late Emperor. It is, 
they said, not the usage to speak of him ge: term. Also the 
word Heung, * brother,” from the Prince Regent to the Emperor, 
was inadmissible; they could not take upon them to forward it 
to Court, and begged that the words should be taken away alto- 
gether. To this no positive answer was given. They again in- 
sisted on the happy effects of conforming to the ceremony, and 
contrariwise. Old Soo threw out, in a rather gruff tone, that 
the Russians had been rejected for their non-compliance, and 
their commerce interrupted ; and hinted that it would be the same 
with us. He was told that in comparison with national honor 
that was a small matter. The interruption of commerce was never 
again mentioned by him or any other person. Kwang threw 
out what his own better knowledge would scarcely let him utter, 
viz. that as there is but one Sun in the Heavens, so there 
is but one Sovereign in the world; which Sovereign is the 
Emperor of China; to him all kings owe homage and submission. 
It excited a murmur on the other side, but was too ridiculous to 
be seriously opposed. It was merely said, that was pot admitted. 

About this time the two Legates Soo and Kwang entreated 
to be favored with a sight of the gold box containing the Prince 
Regent's letter ; they were accordingly favored with it one even- 
ing. ‘They asked anxiously whether the translation was to be 
inclosed in it, and were answered in the affirmative. 

August 15. In the morning, Soo and the Legate called, and 
said that his Imperial Majesty had sent down an order to dispense 
with the Band. They showed a copy of the imperial edict. As usu- 
al, the Emperor had interlined with red ink one of the Legate’s dis- 
patches in reference to the Band ; * these may be withdrawn.” This 
was thought a strange remark, and rather indicating a weak capri- 
cious mind. It was said to the Legate, that the Band were few and 
innocent ; that to separate them from their companions, and deprive 
the Embassador of the pleasure of hearing them, was ungracious; 
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he was begged to represent it again. Kwang asked of what use 
they were; he would take care and send them down safely to the 
ships. As to the use, it was replied, they were just of the same use 
as many other things which contribute to innocent amusement and 
ornament. The ships, the speakers knew, were probably gone, but 
they evaded saying any thing about them. The conference broke 
up without any final decision of the question. The impracti- 
cability of sending them back soon appeared, and nothing more 
was ever said about them. From the cheerful effect which they 
had on our own party, and the great interest they excited amongst 
Chinese of all ranks, they proved a most useful part of the retinue. 
In the evening, a message came to say that Soo and Kwang 
proposed to call immediately. They were accordingly re- 
quested to come. When Kwang reached the head of the 
boat, anger was evidently marked in his countenance. He was 
scarcely seated ere he said, that they had heard with surprise the 
ships had left. Provisions had been carried off to them, but they 
were not there; where had they gone? Where they were at this 
moment, it was replied, was notknown. Every person knew very 
well that for such large vessels the gulf of Pe-che-lee was very unsafe; 
that whilst the Embassy lay there much apprehension was felt for 
the safety of the ships. It was extremely difficult to go to the 
southward against the monsoon; and the ships would probably 
ede his Excellene » as in the last Embassy. Kwang said he 
niew the unsaferiess of the anchorage, but they ought tohave been 
informed of the intention to depart; and his Majesty's permission 
obtained, as in the last Embassy: that we had been guilty of a 
Piih-she, i. e. doing what is not right. It was said in reply, had the 
question ever been asked, a candid and direct answer would have 
been given : if there was any fault, their's was the fault in not ask- 
ing. The Legate said that the tenor of his coriversation, in frequent 
allusions to the ships, supposed their remaining ; and if they were 
mot to remain, it should: have been said so: he supposed the 
Embassador intended it, and the fault rested with the person who 
had been the medium (turning at the same time to that person, and 
holding up his finger, said), ‘it is your fault.” ‘That person, a man 
of warm temper, and who had given his opinion against doing any 
thing that could be construed by the Chinese into a want of perfect 
candor, and against silence respecting the ships in particular, 
said, «If I must be accused thus innocently, Pll be the. medium 
no longer ;” drawing back at the same time in his chair. Spo then 
took up the conversation with another gentleman who spoke Chi- 
nese. Kwang, looking at the Embassador, pores up his old-fashion- 
ed mouth, and put his fingers on it, signi ying he was now dumb, 
from not knowing a language common to both. The Embassador, 
always of a conciliating disposition, said something in favor of the 
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integrity of the person who had been interpreting, which was com- 
municated through another medium to the Legate, and added, 
% We will lay aside mutual recrimination, and discuss the question 
amicably :”” the person accused communicated this, and Kwang re- 
sumed his usually cheerful good-natured tone of voice. It was 
finally agreed that the ideas mentioned above respecting the un- 
safety of the anchorage off Ta-Koo, &c. should be committed to 
writing in Chinese immediately, and sent to the Legate to be for- 
warded to Court. This was done, and the question of the ships 
set at rest. The Commanding Officer at ‘Ta-Koo was degraded for 
not having given the first information of the departure of the 
ships ; and Chang was ordered to go and inquire on the coast of 
Shan-tung about them. He used effectually his influence at 
Court to Reve this order dispensed with. 

August 16. Early in the morning a messenger came from 
Soo and Kwang, saying that they had received from Court an im- 
perial edict of importance, which they wished to communicate. 
The Embassador and Commissioners were scarcely out of bed; 
but they rose immediately, and sent to say when they were ready. 
Instead of the Legate and Soo coming, the conductors of the Em- 
bassy, Chang and Yin, came, and being seated, said, «* The purport 
of the Emperor’s edict is this—fy conforming to the Tartar cere- 
mony, viz. kneeling three times and nine times putting the fore- 
head to the ground, you may proceed to Court and be graciously 
received ;—if you decline to conform, neither the tribute nor the 
Embassador can be received —you may return; say, ** Yes or no.” 
Lord Amherst and the two commissioners declined giving an answer 
to the conductors of the Embassy. They said, «« We rose from our 
couches to receive the Imperial Commissioners, Soo and Kwang; 
we wait their arrival.” Chang and Yin urged, but urged in vain, 
that an answer should be given them to the message they had 
brought ; alleging that tosend them back without an answer, put 
them in an unpleasant situation, inasmuch as it- made them 
appear useless. ‘The Embassador however was firm, and they were 
obliged to depart without an answer. 

Soo and Kwang thencame, and delivered the purport of his 
Majesty's will in much the same terms, and closed by asking what 
was to be done. It was proposed that if some of his Imperial Majes- 
ty’s Ministers would perform the Tartar ceremony before his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent's picture, the Embassador would per- 
form it before the Emperor ; Kwang said, with a countenanee half 
sneering and half dissatisfaction, “« ‘To what are we to perform the 
ceremony ? we are not sent to England —if we were, we would not 
Object to perform it.” This last expression was taken hold of, and 
replied to thus : ¢* If the Emperor will in writing declare it to be his 
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will, that, in case of an Embassador going to England, that Embassa- 
dor shall perform the Tartar ceremony, I will perform it to the 
Emperor.” 

The fact is that all such propositions, as they imply a perfect 
equality, are ‘more offensive to the Chinese and ‘lartars than de- 
clining to perform their ceremony. Kwang said that he arid his 
colleague Soo did not dare to any such proposal to Court ; 
such a question could not be discussed as between equal states. 

The Embassador urged that such a statement as he had made 
brought round an arrangement in the last Embassy, and it might 
do so now; the Emperor Kang-he had himself proposed something 
similar in his time, in reference to the Russians—if the te and 
his colleague would not transmit any statement of the Embassa- 
dor’s views, he must charge the rupture on them. They replied, 
‘«¢ We have already incurred a Pith-she, a charge of having done 
wrong, from his Imperial Majesty (the Ta-hwang-te), and we 
dare not make any such proposals: if we be withdrawn, and other 
persons appointed, perhaps those persons may take upon them to 
transmit such sentiments; we dare not.” 

As to the case of the Russians and Kang-he, he had heard some- 
thing of that Emperor’s causing a person of inferior rank (about 
the third degree) to perform the ceremony before an altar, on or 
behind which an image of the God of the Russians was placed ; 
but he believéd it was merely traditional; it was not found in any 
authentic records. Kwang, in broken interrupted language, hinted 
that we could perform the ceremony, and represent it in England 
as ‘we pleased. ‘To do one thing and say another was declared to 
be impossible, and the e did not mention it again. 

Old Soo dwelt on the happy effects of conformity, viz. being 
invited to an Imperial Banquet; seeing a play, and walking in the 
gardens. To receive homage, and to display its own pomp and 
grandeur, are the objects which the Chinese Court proposes to 
itself in admitting foreign Embassies. ‘The bad effects, Soo added, 
will be your going away in disgrace, and a stoppage of the trade 
betweeti the two nations; as had been the case withthe Russians. 
The last clause was uttered in an under tone. To histone of in- 
timidation a high tone was opposed, and it was said thatthe stop- 
page of the trade was comparatively a small matter—since ‘they 
would ‘not accept of any of the above proposals, nor yet transmit a 
paper from the Embassador, or his sentiments in their own form, 
so that they might reach the Empefor’s ears—since they refused 
all these, and affirmed that the result of any thing less than uncon- 
ditional compliance must be his re, he was ready to depart 
and in this abrupt termination of the negociation still thanked the 
for their personal civilities—he did not reflecton them. . 
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In all these conferences Kwang adopted the privacy of English 
usage. The Chinese affect to do every thing in public with a 
crowd of attendants around them. He could nct well order out his 
own people ; but he often desired an English gentleman present to 
keep them out. 

It was now determined that the boats should turn about, and go 
down the stream to a more convenient anchorage, there to wait 
for the return of the presents and baggage, (which had been 
hurried on to Tung-chow,) as well as for further advices from 
Peking. , 

We were within about thirty miles of the capital of China. At 

breakfast, the Embassadoramentioned to the gentlemen of the Em- 
bassy the alteration in our destination which had taken place, and 
which, when the gentlemen had returned to their own boats, was 
carried into effect. The Embassy fell down the stream to a plea- 
sant situation on the left bank of the river, called Tsae-yuen, 
“the vegetable gardens.” 
- The dispatches from Court at this time were, according to poor 
old emaciated Chang, what he called, grinding and gnashing his 
teethas he uttered the words, Yentth ivbén, “ extremely stern and 
severe.” The compliment paid them, by sending nearly half the 
circumference of the globe a man of high rank from an independent, 
powerful and enlightened country, with rich presents, prepared to 
use the most respectful language, and go down on one knee to the 
Sovereign ;—is all rejected, and a peremptory demand made that he 
shall perform an act of homage, such as they exact from the 
smallest, weakest, and most uncivilised state in the petty islands 
of the Soo-loo Sea. 

Such was the demand ; compliance was refused ; and the threat 
of rejection began to operate. During the whole of the 16th we 
remained at Tsae-yuen ; most of the gentlemen walked on shore 
at a small distance from the boats. In the mean time the govern- 
ment seemed to have made up its mind to try the British Embassa- 
dor a little further. 

August 17th. In the morning Chang, Yin, and the young 
Secretary mentioned above, waited on Lord Amherst and the two 
Commissioners, to say that the two propositions made yesterday 
were such as they did not dare to report to the Ensperor, nor even 
to mention when in his Majesty's presence. However, they would 
again write to court and intreat his Majesty to accept of the Le, ot 
ceremony proposed by Lord Amherst, viz. to kneel on one knee and 
bow the head three times ; which act, in compliance with the Empe- 
ror’s wish, would be repeated thrice. An official note, promising to 
dothis, was required and given. It was however distinctly specified 
that this Ta-le-grand ceremony could be performed no where 
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but in the Emperor’s immediate presence; that the Embassador 
did not like the idea of (Yen-le) practising any cerernony, as.he 
had been many years familiar with the forms of a Court. After 
this arrangement, our boats again got under weigh to ascend the 
stream, and proceeded towards Pe-king. 

During the 18th and i9th no business was transacted 5 other 
men were now to take the lead, and to try what rank higher 
than the Embassador’s, and a still more haughty manner, could 
effect on the Englishmen. In taking this measure, the Tartars greatly 
misunderstood the English character. 


SECTION VI. 


Proceedings at Tung-Chow and Yuen-ming-yuen. 


August 20th. In the evening, the boats of the Embassy came to, 
at the distance of about two miles from Tung-chow, near a tem- 
ple at which the last Embassy was lodged, but which was now to 

occupied by other guests from Court. The boats lay together 
in a very crowded manner, owing to the narrowness of the stream, 
which ceases here to be navigable, at least to such boats as those 
employed for the Embassy. 

Here, according to the custom of China, Soo and Kwang waited 
our arrival. It was too late to desire the Embassador to leave his 
boat; but they requested that Mr. Morrison would go and see the 
Kung-Kwan, or house prepared by Government for the reception of 
the Embassador. It was a house which had been occupied by trading 
people, and was fitted up for the present occasion: within the gate 
was a small court-yard, next a range of buildings with a passage in 
the centre to another court-yard beyond, in which was the principal 
apartment, designed for the Embassador. On the left side of the 
somegee there was a gate leading into another yard, in which was 
an inferior apartment. The Embassador’s was divided into three 
rooms; Soo and Kwang were standing there when Mr. Morrison 
arrived on horseback, accompanied by Gen. Yin. * You see,”’ said 
the Legate, * how gracious the great Emperor is, in ordering so good 
an apartment to be prepared.” It was replied, «* No«loubt the Em- 
hassador is fully sensible of his Imperial Majesty’s goodness ; many 
thanks to him.” The Legate himself however thought the apart- 
ments would not contain all the suite, some would be obliged to 
remain in their boats; indeed when the house was examined by 
the gentlemen, most of them preferred remaining in their boats. 
The Legate proposed pitching tents in the court, which he did, 
and which were occupied by the Officers of the Guard. 
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The next morning, August 21st, the Embassador himself went 
on shore to see the house. He determined’.on remaining there 
during the day, and perhaps sleeping in his boat at night. Chang 
and Yin were very importunate that the principal persons should 
sleep on shore as a compliment to the Emperor, and it was finally 
acceded to. The Embassador and Mr. Amherst were in the chief 
apartment. Sir George Staunton and Mr. Ellis took possession of a 
large room near the gate, which they divided by a curtain; Mr, 
Morrison tried to occupy the apartment on the left of the court-yard, 
and remained in it one night; but it was so close, and smelled so 
strong of the incense which had been burnt in it to idols, he returned 
to his boat. ‘These apartments had couches built with brick, on 
which was laid a coarse felt covering, and underneath was a place to 
put fire, in order to warm it in the winter season. 

All the gentlemen of the Embassy dined and breakfasted toge- 
ther under a mat shed before the Embassador’s apartments. Two 
of the guard stood sentry constantly, and at meals the band played. 
The natives climbed up to the middle of surrounding trees te see 
the table laid, and to hear the band more distinctly : many ofhcers, 
and those of better condition, were admitted to the court-yard. 
The collection of officers, civil and military, wearing blue and red 
buttons, was considerable through the whole course of the journey. 
The Jé-naou, « heat and bustle,” as the Chinese term it, was much 
greater, they said, than when the King of Cochin China, in person, 
went to Court. The weather was now very warm, and their 
figurative expression for a great concourse of people was also 
literally true. 

August 21, In the morning, the active Tartar Secretary came to 
announce the arrival at Tung-chow of Ho Kung-yay, “Duke Ho ;” 
his name in full is Ho-she-tae, which, if translated, would be « Ho, 
great in his generation.’ He is brother to the Empress ; was made 
a Duke for his services during the attack on the Palace by the rebels 
in 1813. He was about 35 years of age, of the middle size; stout, 
and possessing apparently great bodily strength and warmth of tem- 
per. Kwang afterwards charged the Emperor's barbarous conduct to 
the Duke’s youth and self-confidence, supposing the English would 
yield to him. He then held. several important -situations, the 
chief of which was Le-fan-yuen-shang-shoo, “ President of the 
Board for Foreign Affairs ;”’ principally the territories on the west- 
ern part of the Empire. With him came from court, Mih3,the 
Le-poo Shang-shoo, President of the Board of Rites, a thin. old 
man, who never spoke a word at any conference, and who waa 
hence denominated by the English « the silent Muh.’ Soo, the 
Kung-poo Shang-shoo, * President of the Board of Public works,” 
and Kwang still remained, but now took the lowest place. There 
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are in China but seven of the Shang-shoo or Presidents, and three 
of the seven were now to confer with the English Embassador, and 
finally destined to be dismissed from their employments on his 
account. 

These persons, as well as their Secretaries, were all Tartars, who 
were, throughout, the responsible persons to whose care the Embas- 
sy was committed ; the lower and laborious departments were gene- 
rally filled by Chinese. ‘The term, which the first of these adopt 
to express themselves, is Ke-jin, or, as they pronounce it, Che-jin, 
* A man of the Standard or Banner,” or Ke-hea-jin, “ A man under 
the Standards.” The latter call themselves Han-jin, “Men of Han.” 

The young Secretary being seated, said, that the Duke had that 
moment arrived, and was then washing his hands: this requiring 
noanswer, a short pause ensued, and he went on to give the Duke’s 
character ; that he was a man of few words ; but with him it 
was a word and an act; very different from the easy and little- 
meaning loquacity of some persons. If he meant, as he ptobably 
did, that on his announcing Ho, the Embassador should propose to 
pay him the first visit, this intimidating speech was not the ye! 
to carry his point. ‘The Embassador merely said, « Very well ; I 
am informed of the Duke’s arrival.” With that answer the messen- 
ger went away. 

It was next announced that several persons, five or six, were 
coming from the Duke. It was of course intended to give them a 
civil reception. Accordingly the second Commissioner walked 
down the steps from the Embassador’s apartment to meet them, 
and made a bow to one of them, a very tall man, who appeared 
to be the principal. ‘They were all in their court dresses, and court 
beads round their necks. The man to whom Mr. Ellis bowed, 
so far from returning it, rushed past him with large strides and 
an affected grave, stern look, bounced up the steps into the chief 
apartment, and, followed by his comrades, took the principal seats. 
During all this not a word was spoken; but every person already 
felt highly indignant, yet said nothing. The Embassador com- 
pletely overturned the idea of giving them the precedence, by put- 
ting the English gentlemen above him, and himéelf ‘taking the 
lowest place. These persons were afterwards nick-named “ The 
lads of Moogden ;”* and by that name we shall now denominate 
them. Two only spoke that day. ‘The very tall rude man first;‘and 
he who took the second place, a prim, thin-lipped, ‘shrill-voiced; - 

k-marked man. The tall man began, Na yih ko she Ching 
ung she, “ Which one is the principal tribute-bearer ?”’ The Embas-= 
sador was pointed out, with the reply, Na yih wei she Ching Wang - 


* Moogden is the capital of Manchuw Tartary. 
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Chae, * That person is the Royal Envoy.” He then proceeded in a 
tone affecting great sternness and dignity, “The ceremonies of the 
Celestial Empire are of vast importance, and indispensably binding; 
the ‘T'ribute-bearer is required to attend to-morrow morning in order 
to practise. ‘Che Embassador replied; I am not prepared to attend 
for any such purpose ; when I see the Duke I will converse with 
him on that subject.” ‘Ihe prim thin-lipped lad then put in his 
word, and asserted the vast importance and indispensably binding 
nature of the ceremonies of the Celestial Empire. He received the 
same answer as his haughty colleague. The English generally felt 
very indignant at the Lads of Moogden for the imsolence of their 
manner. 

These men, however, were merely acting a part. It was expect- 
ed that a stern haughty manner and lofty pretensions‘would have 
awed the then unprotected foreigners into submission. The 
Lads of Moogden would have fawned and flattered if they had 
been told to do so; as they smirked and cringed ona subsequent 
day, when the policy was for a while altered. 

Having received their answer, they rose and rushed out of the 
room as they entered, without taking leave. 

‘The tone of intimidation, however, was not yet given up; it was 
to be tried again. 

The next day, August 22, a request came to the Embassador 
from the Duke to meet him, not at either of their apart- 
ments, but at a third place, in the city of Tung-chow. - Lord 
Amherst and the Commissioners accordingly consented to ga 
thither. This attempt to wave the question of precedence was 
thought to augur well. In the mean time, however, it was deemed 
proper to prepare in Chinese a sealed Memorial to the Emperor 
himself, in case of an unfavorable issue of the conference. In it was 
expressed the greatest respect and veneration for the person of his 
Imperial Majesty, as the Sovereign of so great an empire. The 
ceremony with which it was proposed on the part of the British 
Embassador to enter his august presence was stated, and his Majes- 
ty prayed to accept of it, or to signify his gracious pleasure respect- 
ing its return. This document the Embassador took in his pocket. 

‘Phe day became overcast and rain fez: the party waited 
some time, in the hope that it would clear up ; but contrariwise, the 
rain increased, The Duke and his party had already gone some 
time to the city ; and it became necessary at last to brave the 
weather. Four or five persons went in chairs, and others in one- 
horse-eartiages, in which they had foretaste of the distressing jolting 
afterwatds to be suffered on their journey to Yuen-ming-yuen. 
The Officers of the Guard rode on horseback, and got completely 
drenched. The road to the town was dirty and slippery to a 
degree that could be exceeded by nothing but the streets of Tung- 
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chow, where the poor creatures who carried the chairs were up 
to the knees in water. The party finally arrived at the Hed-yuen, or 
Literary Hall of ‘tung-chow. There was no anti-chamber in which 
a person could sit down; and the Embassador had to stand a few 
minutes till our arrival was announced. Four persons were in- 
vited into the room in which the Duke was: its being small was 
assigned asa reason for not more going. Mr. Amherst bore his 
father’s train. 

The Che-chow, or Magistrate of the town, was in waiting. He was 
a person who at first professed to be very civil, but who, from the 
trouble the public service gave him, soon changed his tone and 
manner ; and his eyes, which at no time looked straight before him, 
(for he squinted much) indicated the utmost aversion. He said 
that Sze ko jin, “ four men,’’ were to go in; old Chang, who 
was also of the party, corrected him, and said, Sze-wei, “ four 
gentlemen.” 

A small court-yard, not defended from the rain, was to be crossed. 
By the aid of umbrellas this was effected, and a bamboo hanging 
screen being raised, discovered the Duke, Muh and Kwang, stand- 
ing, about three or four feet from the door, with their faces to- 
wards it. The Embassador made an inclination of the head, 
which the Duke did not return in any way, but began in a loud 
stern tone: ‘“* We are especially sent here by the Great Emperor 
to see the ceremony properly performed.” Mr. Morrison said, 
« Let the Embassador be seated, and then converse.” The Duke 
replied, his lip quivering with anger, “* We stand, and he also 
may stand.” This was explained to the Embassador, who said, 
** Very well, we'll stand.” The Duke was then desired to resume 
chen te was about to say. He began, ‘I%en woo leang jih; Te- 
woo uth Kwang; as in Heaven there are not two Suns, so on 
earth there are not two Sovereigns. The great Emperor is Tcen- 
teze, the Son of Heaven; before him all kings should bow down. 
You know it (looking at Mr. Morrison, who had been seen reading 
Confucius, and which had reached the Duke's ears), the ceremony 
insisted on was coeval with (Kae-Kwo) the commencement of the 
dynasty. — Feeling this to be no great length of time, he added—it 
has existed from thephighest antiquity, and Kang kae pith tih 
cannot be altered, ** Without the performance of this ceremony, 
the Embassador and his tribute will be forthwith rejected and cast 
out;” throwing his hand from him as he pronounced-the last 
word. , Biber. 

The Embassador, instead of yielding to the impulse of feelings 
such as this speech was calculated to produce, took no notige of 
the Duke’s rodomontade, but with self-command and ina firm tone 
said, «‘ That he considered the Emperor of China as one of the great- 
est sover eigns in the world; and from his Royal Highness the 
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Prince Regent also considering him in the same point of view, he 
had sent him to compliment his Imperial Majesty. ‘The ceremony 
which he proposed to perform, was the same as was performed by 
the last British Embassador, Lord Macartney, and which was gra- 
ciously received by the late Emperor. 

The Duke’s face put on a smile at the first part of this speech, 
and he took a purse from his side and gave it to Mr. Amherst 5 
but when he heard the close, he replied with warmth, “ The affairs 
of the last Embassy were its own affairs ; those of the present Em- 
bassy alone are what we willconverse about.” He turned to Chang, 
who was standing by, and said, « Do you lead them out and explain 
fully what I have said, and the reasons of it.” The Embassador be- 
ing informed of this, saw plainly that nothing was to be done with 
the Duke then, and of course could not submit to be referred to 
a person of Chang’s rank to discuss the subject. He therefore 
asked the Duke if he might expect to see him again. 

The Duke supposed that the Embassador considered the 
meeting as partaking of the nature of a visit, and said, ‘ This 
is not a visit—it is an official meeting on national affairs.” 
He was told the Embassador also considered it as such. He then 
said, «« Whether you see me again or not depends on the resolution 
you choose to come to.” On hearing this the Embassador took 
the Memorial from his pocket and presented it to the Duke, say- 
ings “T'll trouble you to transmit that to his Imperial Majesty.” 
The Duke, evidently disconcerted at such unexpected occurrence, 
took it, looked at the address, turned it over, passed it to Muh, and 
said, « It is sealed!” The Duke was taken down a peg or two by 
this reference to his master, and walked forward a few gteps to see 
the Embassador out. The whole party immediately returned to 
the Embassador’s house. A gratuity was given to the chair-bear- 
ers and drivers of the-carriages. Chang's servant, old Blow-hard, 
undertook to distribute it; and, according to Chinese usage, first 
told his Master, to have his permission. Chang could not sanc- 
tion it, in consequence, as he said on several occasions, of the 
Emperor's taking the severest notice.of any thing that could be 
construed into the receiving of money. One of the gentlemen 
of the Embassy distributed with his own hand the dollars to 
the poor men, who were thereby abundantly rewarded for the 
labor gone through on account of the English. ' 

The feelings of the English were this day a good deal roused 
by the insolence of the Duke’s manner, and the absurdity of his 


a At the first some were angry, at the latter all 
a 


¢ ‘were now at a stand till we could hear what the decision of 
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his Imperial Majesty was. Express after express went and came 
in the course of the, next day. Chang came to confer; but as he 
could not confer with the Embassador, Mr. Morrison was the me- 
dium for the English. Chang, no doubt, was fully instructed what 
to say ; but at the same time, it is probable he introduced ideas of 
his own; and to separate what was absolutely official from what 
was his own is not practicable. He did not seem at heart favorable 
to submission ; he always called it ** thejr Tartar ceremony,” and 
disclaimed the idea of its being Chinese. « ‘They were,” he said, 
*€ most tenacious of it; so much so, that old infirm people, who could 
no longer kneel nor stand, were caused to raise themselves from the 
seat on which they sat, and fall down again with a bump, the 
number of times that others knocked their head.” 

He urged conformity, from out coming being voluntary; we 
had embarrassed them, not they us; had we not come, they 
would neither have sent for us nor complained of our staying 
away; that what they valued was the ceremony, not the presents ; 
if they dispensed with it with regard to us, what were they to do 
with other nations? 

It was argued on the other side, that they seemed to err in ap- 
plying ancient rules which were suitable enough in respect of 
petty states around, which were really tributary, to modern pow- 
erful nations with whom they had heretofore had no intercourse : 
that now they would do wisely to have different rales for different 
nations, according as they were or were not tributary. To apply 
the same rules to Russia and to Britain, which they did to Lew-kew 
and Siam, was injudicious. As our dress and features were dif- 
ferent from theirs, so our forms of polite intercourse were differ- 
ent. A master in his own house with propriety dictated what 
forms he pleased to his own servants; but when the servants of 
another master came on business common to both families, it was 
not incumbent on the one to enforce the ceremonies of his house 
on the servants of the other ; it showed an enlarged mind to pass 
over these slight varieties ; and his Imperial Majesty, in allowing 
the British Embassador to observe the ceremonies of his own 
Court, would be still more and more admired. z 

He was however urged to bring an official reply to the note’ gi- 
ven. He finally brought in his hand the note itself ; and said that 
as the name of the Embassador was not outside, it was contrary 
.to rule to forward it ; every person’ sending a sealed-document to 
the Emperor must write withoutside-his name. However, the 
Duke had opened it. Some displeasure was expressed at this as a 
mere quibble, as if, though the word «« Amherst” was not there, the 
phrase * British Embassador” was not distinct enough. He atknow-. 
ledged unofficially, that he believed it a pretence. «If a sealed do- 
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cument from the meanest subject was referred to the Emperor, 
(said he) how would they venture to conceal a letter from a fo- 
reign minister?” 

He then said, if we would alter some expressions in it, they 
would send it ;—if, instead of saying ‘ the King of England had 
cultivated amity with K¢en-lung,”” we would say that  Kéen- 
lung had treated the King of England amicably.”—This was 
conceded. ‘Then he wanted the phrase taken away, in which our 
own ceremony was proposed, and to have inserted that the Em- 
bassador would kneel on both knees. This was rejected, as a 
childish proposal ; for if that were done, the memorial itself became 
useless. 

After carrying it to the Duke again, he brought it back and de- 
sired we would withdraw it, for it could not (he affirmed in the 
name of the Duke) be sent to his Majesty. 

On the other side it was urged, that if the Embassador could 
not be heard, negociation was at an end. With the note return- 
ed, Chang brought formulas of the intended mode of reception at 
Court, which were received from him, but not carefully read and 
translated at the time, as it still remained quite uncertain whether 
the Embassy would proceed to Court or not. 

Chang was now instructed to commence an attack on some of 
the persons of the Embassy, by way of intimidation. The gens 
tlemen from Canton were considered as mere traders, and theres 
fore the Embassy was not properly filled up. One of the Com- 
missioners, it was said, had been appointed, according to advices 
from Canton, by the Government of England, in consequence of 
his knowledge of the usages of the Celestial Empire; but he, know- 
ing those usages, failed in his duty, inasmuch as he did not inform 
the Embassador of them, and persuade him to comply with the 
ceremony. It was insinuated that as far as regarded his future 
stay in Canton, he would consult his own interest by giving the 
advice suggested. All the idle stories which had reached the 
Court, of the aviaries, splendid apartments, fine horses, &c. &c, 
possessed by Europeans living in Macao, were now applied to the 
individual alluded to. Various efforts were made to sto 
in this very improper harangue; and the Embassador made him 
understand that he was much displeased at the present inter- 
ference with the persons of the Embassy: that as the Emperor of 
China employed whom he pleased, so did the Government of Eng- 
land, Chang mumbled a sentence, as if obscurely asking ff the 
King of England did not trade. The general tone of the message 
seemed. impertinent, and it was dismissed with indications of dis- 


pleasure. 


* 
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Finally 2 paper was brought purporting to be an edict from the 
Viceroy of Peking. The name of one of the Commissioners was 
introduced into it, and an additional guard ordered to watch the 
Embassador’s house, that no clandestine intercourse might take 
place between the Natives and the English. There was accord- 
ingly a great show that evening of an additional guard. 

Six days had now elapsed since the interview with the Duke ; 
and the Chinese (or rather Tartars) appeared to be passing from 
one insult to another: no answer had been returned from his Ma- 
jesty—it was therefore determined to write an official note, and 
demand that we should be informed of his Majesty's pleasure re- 
specting our departure. 

The note was written and carried to the Duke by Messrs. 
Hayne and Davis. 

his note appears to have done away with the hope of our yield- 
ing, and therefore the Duke sent by Chang to ask the Embassador 
to call once more, and also to request that he would introduce the 
subject. The Embassador agreed to go. 

On arriving at the temple at which the Duke resided, we found 
chairs placed on the left side of the court-yard. The Duke, 
Moo, Soo, and Kwang, walked forward to receive the Embassa- 
dor and Commissioners. The chairs were placed in two rows. 
The left-hand row was a little higher than the opposite. The 
Duke took the upper seat on the left-hand, and Lord Amherst on 
the right. 

The Duke commenced by a few remarks in the form of ques- 
tion, as to the distance of England from China, the time which 
the voyage occupied, and soon. He then asked, if Chang had ex- 
plained every thing respectingthe ceremony. The Embassador, 
on the other hand, wished to know what answer the Duke had to 
give to his former note, ‘The Duke said, it would be of no use to 
our cause to send it to his Majesty; and was proceeding to reason 
the propriety of homage from the King of England to the 
Emperor of China, as he did in the former interyiew. It was 
therefore thought better to wave the subject, and to ask him, 
what he thought could be done to justify the Embassador to 
his own government; would it be given in the name of the Emperor 
officially, that his Majesty affirmed on his own recollection that 
Lord Macartney performed the ceremony, and so on? To a question 
put respecting the probable disposition of his Majesty, the Duke 
said “he could give no answer; it might as well be asked him, whe- 
ther he thought it would rain or thunder to-morrow. The ways 
of the Son of Heaven were, like those of Heaven itself, inscrutable.” 
The Embassador said, ** he could not promise to comply : however, 
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he would in the course of the day send him a final answer.” 
In the afternoon an answer was sent, saying, the Embassador 
could not comply with the Tartar ceremony. 

The note had scarcely reached the Duke, when he and his part 
came to the Embassador’s house to pay a visit, and to say that it 
was determined the Embassy should proceed to Court, at Yuen- 
ming-yuen, the next day. 

he Embassador and Commissioners, apprehensive that their 
note had been misunderstood, asked the Duke if he were aware 
that they had written to say they could not perform the ceremony. 
He seemed to say “ yes,” and bowed his head; which all under- 
stood as affirming ‘ you are to be received according to the forms 
you propose.” Kwang retui sed the same evening in order to hasten 
the departure of the Embassy early the next morning. He, when 
asked, if the Embassador’s intention was fully understood, said, 
«« The Emperor is of an enlarged and liberal mind, and hence dis- 
penses with your compliance.” 

During that night several gentlemen attended to the unloading 
of the presents; and the utmost exertion was used to prepare 
the Embassador’s carriage. 

During the above discussion Chang once said, * Do not be in 
haste ; you will go to Court—there are wise men amongst them.” 
He was not however a person in whose judgment it was proper to 
place confidence. Kwang also sent a man, during the discussion, 
to know what presents required men’s shoulders to carry them, in’ 
order to prevent their breaking, which would lead a person to sup- 
pose that the Duke and his party had made up their minds some 
time before they acknowledged it. 

The following morning was a scene of bustle and confusion. 
The weather was warm. The Local Officers began to number our 
packages, in order to prevent their being lost ; but they were so nu- 
merous, and some of them so heavy, the people lost all patience 
and gave it up. The Legate was anxious to hasten our departure, 
and came himself to the spot. 

The carriage was ready sooner than the packages. Should how- 
ever another Embassy ever go to China, a Bengal palanquin 
would be much more convenient than a carriage. The carriage 
has a fine appearance, but there are rarely roads on which it can 
travel. 

At 4 P.M. August 28, every thing was ready except some con- 
veyance for the men who were sick. The Legate had promised 
that a proper conveyance should be procured. One man died the 
day before, and was interred in the neighbourhood. The same was 
the case i the last Embassy : a man died, and was interred at Tung- 
chow.—When the conveyance was brought, it was found unfit for 
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the purpose, and two chairs, originally intended for the principal 
persons of the Embassy, were finally given to the sick. 

The Embassador, two Commissioners, aud Mr. Amherst, were 
in the carriage: several gentlemen chose horses, and others were 
accommodated in Chinese single-horse carriages. The guard and 
band were in carts. There wasa great number of Chinese officers 
and troops in attendance, who, together with the baggage and per- 
sons of the Embassy, made a vast cavalcade. The weather was 
warm, and the road dusty. The jolting of the Chinese carriages 
was extremely fatiguing. Without constant effort to hold by the 
sides of the carriage, a person’s head was thrown first on one side 
and then on the other. 

The Embassador’s carriage, though soiled much, was an object 
admired by the natives. Crowds came on purpose to see it. One 
remarked, it appeared proper for the Emperor. The badness of 
the stone road between Tung-chow and Peking, as well as of 
other parts of the way, made even the English carriage at once 
fatiguing and dangerous. 

About half-way we stopped at a place intended for the refresh- 
ment of travellers ; and found some food prepared. But it being 
an attempt at English cookery, was neither English nor Chinese. 
There were neither knives and forks nor yet the small ivory sticks 
of the Chinese. 

At this place the Legate and Soo sent for a gentleman of the 
Embassy, and said, “* his Majesty has given a gracious intimation 
respecting the Embassador. He has fixed to-morrow for seeing 
him.” This was communicated to the Embassador, to..whose ap- 
prehension it did not appear very gracious to be in such a violent 
haste. The Legate said, «¢ Whether the Embassador be introduced 
or not to-morrow, let us settle when we get there ; but in the mean 
time we must endeavour to atrive.” 

Of course we could not remain where we were, nor was if ever 
intended to stop there. The party accordingly again commenced 
its journey. 

The Embassy passed withoutside the city of Peking when it 
was dark, and arrived at Yuen-ming-yuen soon after day-break 
onthe morning of the 29th. Leading down to the palace there is a 
paved path, along which the wheels of the carriages, which were ac- 
cording to usage driven fast, made a great rattling. Neither Soo 
nor Kwang could be permitted to ride in chairs here. Old Chang 
was on horseback. 

Part of the gentlemen were conducted to the Embassador’s 
house, about a mile from the palace. The Embassador, the Com- 
missioners, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Abel, Mr. Griffith, Mr. Cooke, 
Mr. Abbot, and Mr. Somerset, were led direct to the palace gate. 
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The road leads round the South-east corner of the court-yard be- 
fore the palace. Soo and Kwang were obliged to alight before 
turning the corner. 

Here Soo and Kwang came to the Embassador’s carriage door, 
and desired him to alight to take a cup of tea. The two Com- 
missioners got first out of the carriage. None of the party knew 
certainly where they were, but began to be apprehensive that some 
imposition was intended. Lord Amherst, being really fatigued 
by travelling all night a dangerous road, pleaded indisposition, and 
said, he could neither see any person nor transact any business till 
he had taken rest. After much importunity he alighted from his 
carriage, and was led round the corner to a small unfurnished dirty 
apartment on the right-hand side of the court-yard. 

There was a bench in the room, covered with white cotton felt, 
and which, in the manner of the Tartars, serves for either a seat or 
a bed. ‘The paper of the roof was old and torn. A crowd of 
persons of all ages and ranks filled the room. The — gen- 
tlemen, disappointed, vexed and weary, sat down on the bench. 
The Embassador directed that the crowd should be desired to 
withdraw, and leave him alone. The crowd of Chinese and Tar- 
tar officers paid not the least attention, but continued to press for- 
ward to see the strangers. Chang was desired to use his influ- 
ence or authority; but here he possessed neither the one nor the 
other: he endeavoured to apologise for them from the novelty of 
the occurrence. 

A few minutes after entering this room, an invitation came from 
the Duke requesting the Embassador, Commissioners, and Mr. 
Morrison would go to his rooms. The Embassador said he could 
not see him then, and only begged to be led to the apartments in- 
tended for him. The Duke then came himself, and said, he want- 
ed to introduce the Embassador to his Majesty, and added, «* Have 
you the letter ?” The Embassador without rising said, that he felt 
unwell, and begged his Imperial Majesty would graciously decline 
requiring him to attend that day. The Duke said, «* You shall use 
your own ceremony.” The Embassador requested the Duke to 
supplicate his Majesty to decline requiring an audience. The 
Duke became very anxious. ‘The perspiration stood on his face. 
He. went out—came again—took the Embassador by the arm to 
urge him away ; and told an attendant to help him. The Em- 
baséador shook them from him, and said, he would not go so, re- 
peating the request to the Duke that he would report his case to 
the Emperor, and entreat his Majesty’s acquiescence. . A messen- 
ger cameto the door of the room, and in a tone of high anger called 
away’the Duke. Poor Chang struck his thigh, and called out 
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s* Ah! now they are incensed ! a man who comes here should have 
no will of his own!’ from which we augured something bad. 

During the time that the Duke was going out and returning, 
several persons of rank came, stared at the English gentlemen, and 
went away. One old gentleman, with a long silver beard, came 
and uttered the words, Fa-lang-ke, with another Tartar-sounding 
word, which the writer of this did not understand. It was said to 
him, «« We are not French, but English.” Mr. Morrison request- 
ed the old gentleman to turn out the crowd; it was so rude for 
them to press into a small room in the way they did. He gave no 
answer to this, but went his way. As soon as he had gone out, a 
gentleman present, who knew the meaning of the round badge 
which he wore on his breast, informed the party that he was a 
Prince of the Blood. Others wearing the same badge came in, 
took a rude stare, and went away again. 

Towards the close of this strange scene, a part of the rabble 
of officers left the room; the others said they could not, they 
were ordered to be there. 

Chang now came in, and said, there was a favorable reply from 
his Majesty. ‘To announce it, the Duke came and said, s* His Ma- 
jesty has graciously ordered his physician to wait on the Embas- 
sador. He may now go to his apartments.” The Duke was 
moreover ordered to see him thither. Men armed with swords 
then cleared a path through the crowd, and the Embassador pro- 
ceeded, walking through the court-yard and round. the corner, to 
the carriage. In passing the court the Duke accompanied us, and 
himself cuffed the crowd of Mandarins of various ranks, and 
kicked them to open a wider path. It is probable that the Em- 
peror himself from some part of the palace had a view of the 
party walking across the court, and that the Duke was showing 

is activity and zeal; or that he was vexed, and spent his 
on the first he dared to strike. He took the writer of this by the 
arm, and squeezed it, saying something which was not heard dis- 
tinctly ‘enough to be remembered. round the corner he 
took a glance at the Embassador’s carriage, got into his chair, and 
was never seen again. 

The Embassador, Commissioners, and Mr. Amherst, again en- 
tered the carriage and, attended _ large retinue of Chinese offi- 
cers, proceeded in ¢loW state to the house provided for his Excel- 
lency. This house belonged to Sung Tajin, the amiable. friend 
of the last Embassy, who is now first Minister of State, and was 
then absent in Western Tartary. It was anexceedingly handsome 
and spacious house. 

His Majesty’s physician came; felt the Embassador’s pulse ; 
said he supposed the climate did not agree with him, and took his 
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leave. Soo and Kwang were. both present. Most of the gentle- 
men retired to sleep. Breakfast was served up, at which four 
ottly were present. His Lordship took something in his own 
room. He obtained a few of his packages, but no part of his 
toilet. 

In about two hours, Chang brought the news that we were to 
leave immediately. His Majesty was greatly displeased, and had 
ordered our-dismissal instantly. This of course was quite unlook- 
ed for; but what could be opposed to the caprice of a despot, 
surrounded by courtiers, whe, as afterwards appeared from the 

ror’s own hand, did not dare to tcll him that the Embassa- 
dor had travelled all might, and had not been at his own apart- 
ments when he was fraudulently browght to the door of the pa- 
lace ? 

The writer of this was asleep when the message came. Ma- 
jor-general Yin came and awoke him, saying, “ All has gone wrong! 
Kwang wishes to see you; you ate to go away directly.” 

On going out half-dressed, Soo and Kwang were found together. 
Kwang was generally the spokesman. He said in a demure tone, 
‘* His Majesty is angry, and requires you to go fram this house to- 
day | What is to be done?’ It was replied, « His Majesty's will 
rust be obeyed.—W hat do you say isto be done?” « I know not ; 
I also am involved”—was the answer. He added, “ We will 
send your things carefully back’’—«« Talk not about things!” 
said the other, yet suffering under excessive fatigue, * throw t¢. 
into the sea, if you like ; but, regard persons.” 

At that moment the silent Moo came in, and Kwang addressed 
him, * Are they to go?” He replied, * They are to go.” 

The decree it appears had gone forth, probably in a fit of anger, 
or a panic of fear, on the part of the Emperor. His courtiers, 
who sat by, without opposing it, or stating facts, were either afraid 
to risk his displeasure, or secretly hoped this very strong measure 
would produce intimidation and submission. 

Some of the gentlemen obtained with difficulty a hand-basin and 
achange of linen. The Embassador could not. The Chinese 
would not permit a box to be brought into the house. The carts 
which had not been unloaded were driven off. ‘The Embassador’s 
house and court-yard were filled with officers of various ranks, and 
rude: inferiors, who kept staring in at the window, and thrusting 
open the door to gaze on the foreigners. 

The Embassador did not hurry his departure, in order to give the 
Court time to think onthe very harsh and barbarous step which 
they had determined on, Chang was told that we must dine ere 
we commenced another journey. Yin said we should go but ten 
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leagues that evening; this, however, proved untrue; perhaps he 
was himself misinformed. 

About two o’clock a large blustering man came into the court- 
yard, and called out, «* Where is there an Interpreter?” On finding 
a person who understood him, he began, and explained at greatlength 
from whom he was deputed ; how great the person was; greater 
than the Viceroy of Chih-le ; he was the Kew mun te-tiih, « Com- 
mander of (the forces of) the Nine Gates” of Peking. He is the 
first and greatest military officer inthe Empire. Being informed 
that we knew who the Kew mun te-tiih was, he proceeded, « My 
master, who commands a million of men, requires that the Em- 
bassador leave the limits of his command immediately —The Em- 
bassador is a rude man who does not know how to behave himself. 
Your King is respectful and obedient ; but the Embassador is not. 
He has used disrespectful language. His Majesty will write to 
the King tou complain of him.” He was interrupted, and told that 
the Embassador did not use disrespectful language ; that he said 
nothing more than beg that his Majesty would graciously defer the 
audience. 

«¢ The Ceremopies of the celestial Empire (said the large man) 
are unalterably binding. It wasreplied, * This is not a timeto talk of 
ceremonies.” —** Well, (rejoined he) I am not sent to talk about that, 
but to.require your departure.” ‘ Very well,” said the other, “ we 
shall go.” 

About three o’clock, a dinner, in the Chinese manner and in 
my style, was prepared in the Embassador’s hali ; Major-general 

in himself waited on the Embassador at table in the most good-na- 
tured manner. Before leaving, he stepped into the room in which 
the Embassador was alone, and said, ‘they do not mean you to go— 
only kneel on two knees,” putting, at the same time, two knuckles 
on the table to represent the act of kneeling. That, of course, was 
out of the question then. 

Chang kept urging our departure, but did not provide porters to 
reload the carts; a few only of his Lordship’s boxes were re- 
loaded by the exertions of our own people. 

About 4 P. M. the Embassador, Commissioners and Suite left 
the house. Four persons travelled in chairs, the rest in the Chi- 
nese two-wheeled carriages. The following night was dark and 
rainy. The earliest of the party arrived at Tung-chow about 4 A. 
M. of the. 30th of August. 

On the road, one of the Embassador’s servants was overturned 
in the cart in which he rode, and received a contusion of the head, 
which for some time threatened to terminate fatally. 

It was yet dark when we arrived, and the boat-men asleep. 
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The squinting Governor of Tung-chow nailed up the door of the 
house which we had left the day before. Commodore Ko and 
the boat-men remained unaltered by the displeasure of the despot. 

On the evening of the same day, Soo and Kwang called on the 
Embassador, and said, that his Majesty had sent a Joo-e, or em- 
blem of prosperity, of the corundum stone. A string of court beads, 
such as are worn by the Emperor and ladies of the palace, and 
finally, some ornamental purses. ‘These he wished to be conveyed 
to the Prince Regent ; and requested, in return, the maps, the 
prints, and portraits of the King and Queen, which were men- 
tioned in the list of presents. 

The Embassador complied with their request, but at the same 
time took occasion to speak to them freely of the treatment he 
had received. 

Six days after this violent act, the Emperor published one of his 
penitentiary papers, in which he said, he (Pith jin) could not bear 
the idea of our having come so far, and of being dismissed in the 
way we had been. He had, he said, now found out what he did 
not know when he took the harsh resolution, viz. that the Embas- 
sador had travelled all night ; had not been at his own apartments 5 
nor had with him his Court dress; *‘had I known these circum- 
stances,” said the Emperor, I would have changed the day of audi- 
ence.” He then proceeded in the same official document to re- 
flect in the strongest terms on the Princes and Courtiers, especially 
the Duke; who were called to his presence that morning, to all of 
whom the truth was known, but to mention which none would 
step forward. He blamed the selfish system which each seemed 
to have adopted, when they sat before him and said to themselves, 
‘| he affair does not concern me.” «'] hus,” added he, “they ruined 
the affair.” ‘Ihe Duke he degraded by depriving him of the high 
situation be held as President of the Foreign Board: Moo and Soo, 
Presidents of the Boards of Rites and Works, werealso removed: 
Kwang was deprived of his situation as Salt commissioner, and 
reduced to the low rank of a gold button. He was granted the in- 
dulgence of wearing his former one whilst with the Embassy. He 
wrote also tothe viceroys of the Provinces through which the Em- 
bassy had to pass on its way to Canton, to give orders to all con- 
nected with it to treat it with civility and respect. Yin gave it as 
his opinion that they would have recalled it, but for what - they 
conceived the very undignified appearance of reversing the Im- 
perial decree. 
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SECTION VII. 
Journey from Tung-chow to the Yang-tsze Keang. 


The Emperor required in the Edict just referred to, that 
the Embassador should be treated civilly, and at the same 
time that the Military should, wherever the English passed, 
put on an imposing appearance ; have their arms and acoutrements 
well cleaned ;—at once, said he, to soothe and to awe. Under 
these circumstances we had now to commence a four months’ 
journey. Some delay was occasioned by the confusion and haste 
with which the baggage was brought back from Yuen-ming Yucn- 
A writing-table, containing papers belonging to the Embassador, 
was missing. It had been left behind in the hurry, and was to be 
sent for the whole distance. One bundle belonging to Lieut. 
Cooke was lost. 

September 2nd. We began to move down the stream. At Téen- 
tsin the Embassy remained two days, whilst the Legate transferred 
the affairs of his office to his successor. 

On the 18th, we left Téen-tsin, and proceeded up the far-famed 
Canal called here Yun-leang Ho, “the grain-bearing (or transport- 
ing) river”—also Yu Ho, “the Imperial river.” In other parts of 
its course it is called Ch’ Ho, “the river with locks or flood-gates.” 
This canal was commenced under Yuen, the first Tartar dynasty. It 
eaten additions and alterations in the course of cen- 
turies. The Emperor Kang-he of the present family paid particular 
attention to it. In Chiyh-le and Shan-tung they have much low 
swampy ground, liable to very serious inundations. To make 
a way for the waters to pass off, was probably one object of the 
canal, as well as to make a road for the transportation of goods. 

September 18th. Entered Shan-tung province, and arrived at 
Tih-chow (Te-chou), situated not far from the borders of the pro- 
vince. Here Yin, the Major-general,; Chang, our conductor, and his 
two servants, Old Blow-hard and his fellow-servant, left the Em- 
bassy. The Embassador gave considerable presents to the principal 
persons, and rewarded the inferiors. They were all ve desirous 
of what they received, but were afraid of its reaching the ears of 
the Emperor. 

Chang, before we left Téén-tsin, heard that he had been named 
in the Gazette as Judge of Shan-tung. He owed this promotion 
to the Duke, who was himself degraded. Chang set off for Jé-ho, 
in Tartary, to see his Imperial Majesty, and return him thanks. 
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At Tung-chow we were joined by the Judge of Chih-le pro- 
vince; Shing was his name—as vain and loquacious a Tartar as ever 
lived, He had read various of the books respecting Europe which 
have been published in China. He professed, with a high degree 
of self complacency, that he knew all about the religion, geogra- 
phical extent, dependance on commerce, and so on, of England. 
*« You must not tell me,” said he, addressing himself to Mr. 
Morrison, and giving a wink to Chang, who was sitting by, * I 
know that the teachers of religion in England all wear beards, and 
you have loaves of bread three or four cubits in diameter.” “ Your 
country is but small, (said he,) my civil jurisdiction extends alt 
the way to the Gourkas.” Looking at Chang, he said, * Our country 
is too large 5 it is extremely difficult to govern.’ When vapour- 
ing abour England being a commercial country, he was reminded 
that the Emperor monopolized the Salt department, which nettled 
him a little. He seemed to flatter himself that he could persuade 
the English to submit to the ceremony, and so bring about a recone 
ciliation. He entered very fully into the subject when he met 
the Embassador at Chang’s boat. Not having been ordered by the 
Emperor to call on the Embassador, he would not; but met him 
at a third place. When he went away, he said, «¢ Heaven knows ; 
we may meet again.” 

In every province the Embassy was put under the care of a 
Tartar Judge or Treasurer ; a General or a Major-general also, for 
the most part ‘l'artars. The Legate was the constant Superinten- 
dant; under these were various other inferior officers. 

The Treasurer of Shan-tung, whose name was Ho, ‘+ Concord,” 
was a very well-disposed man. He remembered Mr. Morrison, hav- 
ing seen him at an interview with Mr. Elphinstone, the late chief 
of the Factory at Canton. He sent his card when he joined the 
Embassy, and called on the Embassador when he left it. 

September 22nd. Arrived at Lin-tsin Chow, withoutside of which 
is a lofty Pagoda, or, as the Chinese call it and all such buildings, 
Ta. It was taken particular notice of by the gentlemen w 
gave an account of the last Embassy. There is not now any ap- 
pearance of porcelain withoutside. It is nine stories high, It seems 
a rule in all such structures to make them nine, seven, five, or three 
stories high. Over the door of this Pagoda are the words, 

ta paau le Shay 
4s 23 1 

« A precious Monument to the Shay-le ;” i. e. reliques of Fith 
which last syllable is an abbreviation of Fuh-too, the Chinese for 
Buddah. There are good marble steps within, all the way to the 
top; several gentlemen ascended it. In the various stories are 
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idols placed in niches: most of them broken and out of repair. On 
a marble tablet inserted in the wall were the words, ‘*The 13th year 
of the Emperor Wan-leih, of the Ming dynasty” —which answers 
to 1584. 

There are in the vicinity four Mohammedan Mosques. The 
roofs of the places of worship, called in Chinese Le-pae Sze, were 
different from the usual Chinese temples. There was a centre roof 
rising from four equal sides, and terminating in a point, on which 
was placed a round ball. On each side were similar roofs, smaller 
and lower than the centre one; these terminated by a conical 
ornament. 

September 28, In the morning passed the river called Wan-ho 
(erroneously called Luen-ho in the books of the last Embassy). It 
is said to arise from seventy-two springs in the mountains called 
Tae shan, inShang-tung. It flows from the east, and arriving at 
this point sends part of its waters to the north branch of the canal, 
and part to the south. The land is high on each side at its mouth ; 
opposite to which on the other side of the canal stands the tem- 
ple called Lung Wang Meaou, * the temple of the Dragon King ;” 
or, as he is otherwise called, ‘Ta-wang, “ the great King ;” he is the 
God of seas and rivers. ‘his Temple is sometimes called Fun- 
shwuy Meaou, “The Temple at the division of waters ;” from the 
circumstance already mentioned. We had now the current of 
the canal with us: but it flowed so gently as to be but slightly 
perceived. The Chinese books assert that from Lin-tsing to this 
place there are seventy-two Cha, or locks. 

The Chi, or locks, are gate-ways with stone abutments on each 
side, in the middle of which are grooves to receive the ends of 
= ayer which being let down stop the water’s egress or ingress. 

ether placed on the sides of the canal to admit water into it, 
or prevent its flowing out; or whether placed across the canal 
where the decent is rapid ; they are still called Cha. 

The canal now passes through what are called Hoo, or lakes ; 
but they are frequently nothing more than marshy swamps, with 
shrubs and trees growing out of them. In dry seasons the waters 
Tetite to very narrow limits, and the land is cultivated. The 
present was a year of heavy rains: they fell during the fifth 
moon, and inundated the crops which were sown. Fishing-boats 
were now and then seen on these lakes, and poor people gather- 
ing the seeds of the water-lily, which occasionally covered a 
space of a few acres extent. A few miserable huts were scattered 
on the banks of the canal, with the water up to the very door ; 
and. in some cases rendered uninhabitable by the water rising to 
the top of the bank, and flowing into the hut. There were spots 
left dry in the lakes on which were houses and trees, which re- 
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lieved the melancholy prospect of swamps in some points of the 
compass terminated only by the distant horizon. The country 
we had hitherto travelled through had been an entire plain. 
We had not seen a single hill, but the Tartarian hills north of 
Yuen-ming Yuen. The willow had been almost the only tree 
which was seen; and the only grain, the Kaou-leang or Barbadoes 
millet. It was from eight to twelve feet high, and consisted of 
a tuft of grain on the top of a stem, about the thickness of the 
yer 

ot far from where we were on the 28th of September was 
the town called Hwi-héen, which was occupied some months 
by the rebels in 1813. On taking the town the Government troops 
put to the sword all the inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
amounting to between ten and twenty thousand souls. Other 
families have been since sent to re-people it, and to cultivate the 
land around. 

Some of the gentlemen who had read Confucius felt interested 
in passing near Ketth-fow Héen, which was, it is said, his. birth- 
place, and is still in the possession of his descendants. 

September 30th. On the eastward saw a long range of hills 
beyond the marshy lake. 

October 1st. Early in the morning passed the village Hea- 
chin. The houses were of brick, and presented a better appear- 
ance than any that we had seen in China ; they had heretofore been 
almost always of mud, and in an exceeding bad state. 

Near this place the canal runs through a corner of Keang- 
nan ; enters Shan-tung again for a short distance, and finally. enters 
Keang-nan a second time. On the 30th of September we were 
a short time in Keang-nan, where the custom is, on state occasions, 
to give the trackers a uniform jacket and cap. Our trackers 
had them on the 30th of September: they were deprived of 
them on the Ist and 2nd of October; but were put in possession 
of them again at Yaou-wan chin, which is within the limits of 
Keang-nan, on the $d of October. 

In the course of our journey on the first, the canal was crossed 
bya stream from the western mountains. The crossing stream 
was called Shih-tsze Ho, “ The letter fe» river:” ten being 
two cross lines, thus +. A new temple was erecting on the 
corner of the bank, almost the only new building which has oc- 
curred in our route. 

October 2nd. From the lake Hoo-shan-yih a mass of water 
passing through seventeen flood-gates enters the canal, which, 
during the whole of the distance travelled this forenoon, flowed 
at the rate of about three miles and a half an hour. . 

October $rd. Remained a few hours at Hwang-lin chwang, in 
the borders of Keang-nan. Ho Tajin, the Pooching-sze of Shan- 
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tung, waited on the Embassador to take leave, He received from 
his Lordship’s own hands a glass snuff-bottle, and gave his own 
to Mr. Amherst in return. Ho was succeeded by Chin, the 
Pooching-sze or Treasurer of Keang-nan. The military officer, 
called Heé-tae, or Major-general, wearing a red button. His own 
name was Wang; a Chinese, who was exceedingly civil as long 
as he remained with the Embassy. He was rather tall, and 
a good figure. He was upwards of 40 years of age: had 
been in the wars against the Gourkas in the last reign, and 
acted against the rebels in the beginning of the present reign 
eight years. He had been slightly wounded thirteen times, 
and had received the distinction of a peacock’s feather, together 
with a Tartar title, which was expressed in Chinese letters, Keang- 
yung-pa-too-loo, and denoted a brave and gallant officer. 

October 5th, All the boat-men of our fleet brought cards of 
congratulation on account of the Chung-tsew Tséé%, or Harvest~ 
moon, Presents were given to them, agreeably to the usage of the 
country. 

October 6th. In the morning saw the mast and sails of boats 
navigating the Yellow River, which runs some distance nearly on 
a line with the canal. Our boats came to anchor within a quar- 
ter of a mile from where the canal enters the river, without our 
knowing it. The Legate intended to remain there all night and 
cross the river the next morning; but a favorable breeze spring- 
ing up, he changed his istention, and sent to inform the Em- 
bassador, that he purposed getting under way immediately, and 
crossing the river. Knowing the great extent which the river 
runs, and the destructive inundations which frequently take place 
from the impetuosity of its current acting on the loose alluvial 
soil which forms its banks, the mind was worked up to expect 
something grand. The expectation was, like all highly excited 
hopes expectations, disappointed. ‘The Yellow River was here 
about three quarters of a mile broad; its waters very muddy 
when agitated by a pole or an oar; its current not running 
more than three miles an hour: in the middle it was about five 
fathoms deep. It presented to the view a large sheet of water as the 
western sun fell on its surface. At the distance of a few miles 
above and below it turned aside and intercepted the view. We 
eatered it from the canal on the N. E. side, and saw, not di- 
rectly across, but in a slanting direction to the §. W., the mouth 
of the passage destined to receive us. Some of the boats had 
considerable difficulty in working up against the stream to the 
entrance referred to, even after they had reached the opposite shore 
of the Yellow River. They finally, however, all reached the mouth 
ef the-passage called by the boatmen, the Tae-ping ho, where 
they anchored during the night. Several of the gentlemen sup- 
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lied themselves with bpttles full of the water of the Yellow 
iver, as others had done before with bits of the wall of Peking. 

October 7th. On the S. W. side of the river the lake, called 
Hung-tsze-hoo is situated. At some distance higher up the 
river than where we now lay, the waters of the Yellow River are 
conducted into the lake, and passing through it enter, part of 
them, the Hwae-ho, “ river Hwae,” and part of them again enter 
by the 'T'ae-ping-ho, where we now lay, ‘the Yellow River.” It 
appears from Chinese books that during inundations of the river 
its waters forced themselves into the Hwae-ho, and it became 
an object to give strength and impetus to the current of the Hwae- 
ho, which, as they say, was effected by bringing the waters of 
the river through the lake, and down to the river again, at the 
point where its waters could not be resisted; thus, as they express 
it, they made the river oppose its own violence. In books 
which treat of the large rivers of the Empire, the Yellow River 
is called by way of eminence, “The River.” On the Hwae-ho, 
where the rush of water was great, a plan like the above was 
often adopted. A new channel was cut on one side of the river, 
and part of the waters carried off, to be brought in again at the 
distance of half a mile or a mile below. 

From the Hung-tsze-hoo a great mass of water was rushing 
through a gateway made by immense earthen abutments, confined 
by the stem of the Kaou-leang and ropes. These narrow flood- 
gates, made of earth, are called Pa-tsze. The stone ones are 
called Cha, as mentioned above. 

We had, on the morning of the seventh, to pass the first and 
most difficult flood-gate against the stream. It was a task of 
some dificuty. ‘The boats were drawn through by ropes; a large 
concourse of officers attending in case of accidents. On the bank 
were perpendicular windlasses, round which the end of the rope 
was thrown. 

On.the same day we had to pass round the point which divides 
the waters of the lake, part to enter the Yellow River, and part 
to swell the current of the Hwae-ho. We had ascended one 
flood-gate and had to descend another. The latter was formed 
of compact masonework, and called Téen-fei Cha, ** The lock of 
the Celestial Lady.”” The water of the upper part is sometimes 
four cubits higher than the lower surface of the water. It had 
been opened some time in order to diminish the fall. Chinese 
gentlemen, however, deem it safe to go on shore whilst the boats 
pass the lock. An elegant tent was providedon shore, and the 
Embassador invited by the Legate to go to it The boats were 
laid on one side of the flood-gate, and gradually brought by ropes 
within the influence of the falling stream, when the rope was 
slipped, and the boat shot through. It had a fine effect. 
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Kwang and the Treasurer were both there ; the old Legate was 
polite and cheerful, as usual. The Embassador, in consequence 
of an explanation, conceded to Kwang, as Imperial Commissioner, 
the first place. The Treasurer was going to take the second, which 
he soon perceived was not agreeable, and he said, «I have some 
little things to attend to, and will retire,” which he did immediately, 

Kwang, the evening before, affirmed that the usages established 
by law required him to take precedence of Foreign Ministers, and 
he neither could nor would decline, even at a private meeting. 
He was late in arriving at the spot. When he came, he said 
he had been at the Temple of the Queen of Heaven, burning 
incense, and praying for a prosperous journey to us all. 

October 8th. Early in the morning passed a large, populous, 
unwalled town, called Tsing-keang-poo. In the middle of the 
town there is a Cha, or lock, with an Imperial Pavilion on each 
side of the abutment. Over the gate is written Yu-she-ting, The 
Pavilion of the Imperial Ode.” It is probable that some of Kéen- 
lung’s 6des, made in the course of his journey to the South, were 
cut on'stoné and deposited here. ‘The use to which they are now 
appropriated isto store up ropes necessary for the repair of the 
lock. Below Tsing-keang-poo the banks raised on each side of the 
river are so high, and the land behind them so low, that the 7 
of houses and: trees appear from the boats passing down the 
stream to be on a level with the banks. : 

General Wang remarked in the course of conversation, that the 
wars which preceded and accompanied the ascendancy of the 
reigning family, thinned the population so much, that the earth 
ptoduced great abundance for the wants of the people. Since that 
period there has been a vast increase of population, the conse- 
quences of which are scarcity and poverty. In the General’s opi- 
nion, another war to diminish the population would be a good 


Ontober-10th. Passed Yang-chow Foo during the night ; which 
was a great disappointment to several of the gentlemen of the 
Embassy. 

October 11th, 12th, 18th. Remained at the foot of a very ele- 
gant Temple and Pagoda, called Kaou-ming-sze and Wan-ming- 
ta. An old cheerful little man, who acted as commissary, and 
whom we denominated the little governor, from his holding the 
situation of Che-chow, opened to the Embassador and Suite the 
gates of the Temple and the doors of the Pagoda. The ascent to 
top was easy, and from the several stories a charming prospect 
was enjoyed of the surrounding country. This Temple and Pa- 
goda were fitted up magnificently for Kéen-lung, and are still the 
property of Government. 
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We were now to leave the boats in which we had sailed ever 
since we entered China, and were to embark on board larger 
and differently constructed vessels, fitted to navigate the Yang-tsze 
Keang. Some of the gentlemen here applied for horses to take 
an airing, but were refused by the Legate, whose conduct was 
then blamed; but, as afterwards appeared, was induced by an 
order from the Emperor not to allow us to goon shore. This 
the Legate never attempted to enforce, but, of course, he could 
not himself furnish the means to violate the order. Some of 
the gentlemen walked, without knowing it, in a direction for Yang- 
chow Foo, which caused some apprehension on the part of those 
whose duty it was to prevent our straying. ‘Lhey sent a messen- 
ger after them to say, we were going to get under way; which 
was an untruth. It however answered the purpose that time. 
The gentlemen immediately returned. 

October 14th. We dropped down to Kwa-chow, which is si- 
tuated on the banks of the Yang-tsze Keang. The fleet was de- 
tained till the 19th by contrary winds. In dropping down, the 
wind blew very fresh, and sent the Embassador’s boat with violence 
against the bank, so as to cause it to leak a good deal. It was, how- 
ever, afterwards repaired so as to perform the voyage in safety. 

Above Kwa-chow are situated the Woo-yuen, *¢ Five Gardens,” 
which were in the last reign an Imperial residence. They have 
never been visited by Kea-king since he ascended the throne, and 
are much out of repair. ‘Two years ago one of the sage Yu-she, 
i.e. public Censors, upbraided his Majesty with the needless expense 
of the Five Gardens. His Majesty told him he was a great block~- 
head for not knowing that the Emperor paid no attention to them, 
nor spent any money whatever upon them. ‘That no money. has 
been laid out on them for many years, is perfectly apparent... 

Seen from Kwa-chow rising out of the Yang-tsze Keang, 
which here is nearly two miles broad, there is an island like the 
conical top of a mountain standing above the water. Its sides 
are clothed with trees, amongst which are seen light airy buildings 
in the Chinese manner, and on the summit is a handsome Pagoda. 
This Island is called Kin-shan, ‘* The Golden Hill.” The Kin-shan 
was an object of admiration to all the gentlemen of the Embassy; 
many wished much to visit it, but the order alluded to above pre- 
vented its being done. Beyond the Kin-shan on the tops of the 
surrounding hills the white canvass tents of the soldiers produced 
an interesting effect ; and farther still away to the S.E., in the 
valley and up the sides of the hills, the populous town of Chin- 
keang appeared. ‘That town stands at the entrance of the canal 
which passes to Hang-chow, in Ché-keang. 

Kwa-chow is now in a very declining state, and the walls in 
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ruins. ‘l’o accommodate the late Emperor in passing to the Golden 
Hill, a canal was cut th the town, and a bridge made from 
its Southern point across the Keang to the island. Since that 
period, as the Governor of the town informed Mr. Mortison, the 
‘Tung-shwuy, or “ fortune of the plate,” has gradually declined. 


SECTION VI. 


From Kwa-chow on the Yang-tsxe Keang, to Kwang-chow 
Foo, or Canton. 


At Kwa-chow were sevetal pleasant walks through country lanes 
shaded by the foliage of trees. In one of these was situated a 
Gan or Temple occupied by three widows, who had, having no 
human dependance, devoted themselves to the worship: of the God 
Chin-te. The matron was eighty years: of age, and’ the other 
two upwards of fifty. One went through her morning devotions 
in my presence. She appeared sincere, and probably was fully 
persuaded im her own mind of the real existence of that Being 
to whom she burnt incense, knelt down, and offered up prayers. 

To amuse the Embassador, General Wang caused a few of 
his men to go through their exercise, in shooting with bows and 
arrows at a target, and firing their muskets in quick succession. 
After the men shot with their bows, the old General wished 
some of his officers to try; and, as is pethaps the usage in such 
cases, took a bow and arrow, and smiling said to the Embassador, 
¢ Do not laugh at me,” he let fly his arrow, but it missed the 
target. One of his officers who performed after him sent his ar- 
row through the target every shot. The matchlocks performed 
better than was supposed they would, and eight or ten men, load- 
ing with powder only, kept up in front of their party an un- 
remitting fire. 

The Legate, Treasurer, and other officers, went tothe ‘Temple of 
the God of wind, to supplicate a favorable breeze. 

One of the gentlemen took out his gun and shot a crow. The 
Legate sent to desire he would desist, lest he should alarm the 
country people, and also because the Tartars venerate the crow. 
The reason is the following : 

The grandfather of the first Emperor of the present dynasty 
was, when a lad, left'by some accident in the field of battle after 
the defeat of his own party. Whern.the enemy was advancing 
upon him, he crouched down in a hole, the mouth. of which was 
immediately surrounded and covered a flight of crows. The 
victorious party, supposing there could be no human being where 
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the crows were sitting, passed on, and-the lad was saved. At the 
spot where this took place the Tartars annually hang meat on a 
pole to feed the crows, and discourage on all occasions putting 
them to death. 

October 19th. At an early hour our fleet entered on the Yang- 
tsze Keang, which at this place is a large and rapid river. 
The wind was extremely light, and not quite fair. The boat-men 
with much difficulty coasted along the northern side, which was 
flat and marshy, covered with long reeds, which are raised for 
fuel. 

October 2ist. Arrived at Kwan-yin Mun, “ The gate of the 
Goddess Kwan-yin.” The arch of a bridge connecting two hills is 
so named. On one side of the gate is situated a very picturesque 
rock, with shrubs hanging from it over the river, which ‘runs 
rapidly along at its base. Its summit is crowned with trees and 
a Pavilion called Yen-tsze Ke, (perhaps) “ The swallow rock.” 
Further up the stream, on the opposite side of the gate, was a 
romantic Temple built against a perpendicular rock, with verdure 
on its top. It was called « The iron-bound solitary Hill.” 

The Viceroy of Keang-nan, Gan-hwuy, and Keang-se, came 
to Kwan-yin Mun about 20 leagues from Nan-king to meet the 
Legate, to whom he appeared to wish to be personally civil. He 
invited the Legate to breakfast. To the Embassador, gentlemen, 
guard, band and servants, he sent presents and bestowments of sheep 
and sweetmeats of various kinds, with a message saying he was 
happy to find the Embassador and the party had been Gan-tsing, 
“ peaceable and quiet.” To this the Embassador made no reply, 
but sent a present in return. The Viceroy sent back the present ; 
and it was said in behalf of his Lordship, that the Viceroy’s 
present could not be received unless he took a present in return. 
After some discussion the Viceroy sent back for his Lordship’s 
present. He did not call on the Embassador nor did the Embas- 
sador propose to call on him, but sent his card to say he hoped 
the Viceroy was well. The Viceroy, whose name was Pih, a man 
inimical to and disliked by the English, sent back (according to 
Chinese usage, in civil intercourse) the card, saying the Embassador 
was excessively polite, and so on, 

To-day, which proved to be the. anniversary of the battle of 
Trafalgar, the Embassador had the body-guard drawn out, and 
examined the state of their accoutrements. 

We got under way and arrived in the evening at the western 
gate of the city of Nan-king. The suburb was called Hea-kwan. 

ere. we remained till the 24th. 

Without the wall of Nan-king there are villages and ‘numerous 
gardens interspersed with fish-ponds. ‘The ditch or moat is a 
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considerable width, and full of water, with paths now and then 
across it. The streets are paved with: brick, and some paths are 
laid with rough slabs. of marble; which was in great abundance 
in many places along the banks of the Keang. 

‘The Embassador walked towards the gate of ‘the.city, which the 
attending officers rudely shut in his face, instead of desiring him 
not to enter, On a representation being sent to Kwang, he 
dispatched General.Wang up, and had the gate opened before the’ 
Embassador left it. 

The next day. several of the gentlemen ascended a hill within the 
gate, about a quarter of a mile high, and had an extensive prospect 
all around. However, as far as the eye could reach over the space 
enclosed by the walls, the town did not appear, except lofty gate- 
ways and a Pagoda, the famous Porcelain tower. The whole 
space was occupied by gardens and fields, with now and then a clus- 
terof houses. Some of the gentlemen walked very near what was 
judged tobe the inhabited and populous part of the town, and when 
the crowd began to collect, returned. 

The Porcelain Pagoda is called Lew-le paou Ta. Lew-le is a 
kind of glassy substance. It is also called Keang-nan paou-gan-sze, 
«¢ The Temple of Gratitude in Keang-nan.” Large sheets contain- 
ing a print and a description of it are sold in the streets of Hea- 
kwan> It was begun in the 16th year of the reign of Yung-lé, of 
the last dynasty, and finished in the 6th year of Seun-tih, being 
19 years in building. It cost 2,485,484 taels of silver. On the 
top were 48 catties of gold, 1400 catties of red copper. Some 
superstitious stories are told of the God of thunder pursuin 
demons to this spot, and there destroying them, the shock of whi 
injured the tower : the fact appears to have been, that it was struck 
by lightning. Large grants of ground all around were made to 
the Temple and Tower. 

At a Temple in the suburbs, found three large bronze vessels, cast 
at the expense of Ho-ching, a eunuch who travelled to Bengal in 
the reign of Hung-he, about A. D. 1424. There are in the 
suburbs of Nan-king hot baths for poor people. Admittance costs 
from four to ten cash, equal to a halfpenny or a penny. The 
baths are in a small room, which continues filled with steam. 
The bathers are all together, and come out to dry themselves and 
dress in a public room, in which are cupboards numbered to contain 
the clothes of the separate bathers. ‘The sign of one was in large 
characters painted against a white wall, Heang shwuy yu Tang, 
«‘ The bath of fragrant water.” Some of the gentlemen put their heads 
into the bath, and found the fragrance any thing but agreeable. 

October 24th. The squadron moved from the pleasant situation 
which it occupied before the walls of the ancient capital of China. 
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October 27th, 28th. Were at a small creek on the left bank ot 
the Keang, called ‘I'seen-yu-tsuy, near which place we entered the 
province of Gan-hwuy, and accordingly changed officers. 

Along the Yang-tsze-Keang, at set distances, are artificial creeks 
for boats and large vessels which navigate the river, to anchor’in 
at nights, out of the influence of the wind and current. This 
river was found to be much more difficult to navigate, and more 
dangerous than was at first supposed. The wind blowing against 
the current made a very heavy swell. Some Chinese gentlemen 
were sick in consequence of the agitation. 

October 30th. Passed Woo-hoo Héen. The country on the left 
was diversified by gentle hills and rich cultivation. ‘Thermometer at 
.56. We anchored at the foot of a steep rugged hill, up the sides of 
which were small temples placed fantastically; it was called 
Se-leang Shan. On the other side of the river was a correspond- 
ing hill called Tung-leang Shay. Fancy suggested that the two 
hills had once formed one, but by some convulsion of nature had 
been rent asunder. ; 

October 31st. Had a fine northerly breeze throughout the day. 
Thermometer at 56. The country on the right bank of the river was 
extremely pleasant. A hilly undulating ground, well wooded, and 
spots highly cultivated. In the distance was a long range of 
mountains. 

At 5 P. M. reached a village called Teyh Keang. The scenery 
on approaching it was very beautiful. A great variety of foliage 

revailed everywhere. ‘The dark autumnal tint of some trees 

lending with the green of others, was exceedingly pleasing to the 
eye. 

V Near the left bank was a small woody island, called Yih-ke. A 
temple adorned its summit, and rocks were spread along at its base. 
A pleasant northerly breeze, a clear sky, and cool, temperature 
made every person feel delighted with the climate. Many a wish 
was expressed, that so fine a country were more easily accessible 
to persons of every clime. 

On the hill above Teth-keang was a temple dedicated to New- 
shin,‘ the God of Kine.” A. figure of a black cow, with a person 
sitting on it, stood in the temple; and by the side-were several 
marble inscriptions, containing the names of the founders, and the 
views and feelings of the original proposer, who invited all the 
farmers in the neighbourhood to join in the expense. 

In the streets of the village, observed a proclamation respecting 
the English Embassy. ‘The purport was : 

«¢ The English Embassador is about to pass this place on his 
return. His Majesty’spleasure on the subject has been received: 

VOL. XV. Pam. NO. XXIX. N 
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Through the whole of the Embassy not a man of the Embassy is 
allowed to land. Their language is not known to natives, theretore 
no intercourse is permitted ; no buying or selling ; no books to be 
sold tothem. Natives are not permitted to crowd about them, 
mor to make a clamorous noise. No females are permitted to 
show their faces,” &c. 

Throughout the whole of the province of Gan-hwuy similar 
papers were pasted up by government, at the same time that it sent its 
soldiers and police-officers to accompany the gentlemen who chose 
to walk through the towns or into the country for miles around. 

November 1. Stopped at Ting-kea-chow, a small island. Enjoyed 
an agreeable walk betwixt two rows of ttees, many of which were 
the tallow tree, of which candles are made : it was called here Pe- 
yew-kwo-tsze, and by others the La-shoo. 

In this part of the country, as well as lower down, many of the 
soldiers were arrayed in the ancient Chinese helmets and coats of 
mail. They are now considered useless, but are yet occasionally 
worn for ornament. 

November 2. At 10 A. M. arrived at l'ung-ling Héen. The 
country around is hilly and well wooded. The oak and the fir 
were amongst the number of the trees which adorned the hills 
and the dales. 

Saw porpoises in the Yang-tsze Keang. The boatmen called 
them “ River pigs.” 

November 3. Remairied at Ta-tung. From the great number 
of public necessaries in the lanes and streets, the place is very 

i . On the hills, which are well wooded, there are 
pleasant walks. 7 

From the book of a village school extracted the following 

let. 

*¢ To have good childrenand grand.children constitutes happiness: 

« Though large estates be not possessed, there is no occasion 

sfor sorrow.” 

On the sides of the hills were numerous coffins unburied. 
‘Fhose in easy circumstances had a vault built over them. Others 
had nothing but a mat laid over the coffin, which mat the rele 
tions of the deceased replace annually. It is probable that they 
are kept unburied, only till the persons concerned can find a place 
for, and perform the rites of sepulture agreeably to their wishes, 
or till they can afford to purchase a burying-place ; for; except at 
large towns, there is mo public burying-ground open to the pogr. 

rossed over from Ta-tung to an island on the opposite side.of 

the river, on account of the offensive smell when anchored .at the 
illage. The island was called Ho-ps Chow. This island is 
sometimes ovesflown by the Yang-tsze Keang: when that ocears, 
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the people remove to the hills on the opposite side, Was 
interested by the appearanee of a family containing four genera- 
tions, amounting to about twenty persons, in the same house. The 
patriarch was only 70 years of age; at his feet stood his great- 
grand child, whilst his son was working at his fathers cofan. I 
asked the old man why he now prepared his coffin. He said he 
felt his health decline, and he wished to have a place ready, in 
which to rest after death, An opportunity did not offer to ascer- 
tain his views of a future state of existence. When asked if the 
sight of his coffin did not excite mournful ideas, he replied, «« No.” 
A mandarin with me remarked, “ His mouth says mo, but it is not 
the language of his heart.” " 

In the distance is seen a lofty mountain called Kew-hwa Shan, 
from the circumstance of a temple being erected on it to the god 
Kew-hwa. The ascent is said to be so difficult in some places, 
that in going up it is judged necessary to attach a rope from 
above to the persons ascending, At the temple are upwards of a 
thousand priests. Their supplies of food are obtained from the 
plains below. 

Saturday 9th. About 2 P. M. arrived at Gan-king Foo, the capital 
of Gan-hwuy. The gentlemen of the Embassy had permission to 
go about the town without interruption. The city is small; the 
people apparently wealthy, and a degree of health and color 
enjoyed which did not appear in other places. There is a — 
in suburbs nine stories high. It is called Ying-Keang Sze. 
Mr. Pearson ascended to its top. 

November 11th. Arrived at this village last evening: it is 
called Hwa-yuen Chin, and is about 90 leagues distant from Gan- 

i Rain and wind prevent our proceeding. About half past 
four P, M. Millidge, a marine, who was attached to Mr. Morrison 
for the purposes of the Embassy, in passing along the outside edge 
of. the boat, fell overboard and was drowned: The current was 
very strong. Mr. Griffith looked out immediately on hearing the 

; but the man’ was gone. The same gentleman got into a 
boat, and had it rowed down the stream, but could see nothing of 
Millidge. He returned and felt with poles at the spot-where the 
man fell in, but in vain. He went down in a boat a second time, 
whilst some of the man’s comrades grappled with hooked: poles:at 
the side of the boat; but all was ineffectual. Millidge was’ a 
well-behaved man, about 80 years of age. His parents: were 
wie ig he left England. ‘The Chinese asked, whether having 
lost his life in this service, his parents would be rewarded: 

In the evening the Chinese found the body, which was next 

ing interred with much decorum. The guard and band 
attended. Mr. Griffith read the funeral service. The Legate, 
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who behaved in the most gentlemanly manner on this_occa- 
sion, had a stone cut during the night with this epitaph : 


« The tomb of Millidge, one of the 
Body-guard 
of the 
British Embassador. 
November 12th, 1816.” 
. The epitaph was in Cninese characters. 

November 12th. About 3 P.M. passed a conical rock about 
200 feet high, situated in the middle of the river. Superstition 
had reared, with much difficulty and expense, a building upon its 
southern side and at its summit. There are supported in it about a 
hundred priests: it is called Seaou-koo Shan, * The little orphan 
rock, or hill.’ This hill is within the limits of Keang-se. 

In a south-east direction were seen numerous wild and 
precipitous mountains, whilst on the north west nothing appeared but 
a dreary plain, the effect of which was increased by a black cloudy 
sky and a drizzling rain. 

A little above the little orphan rock is situated the town called 
Pang-tsih Hien, which occupies the valley next the river, whilst 
its wall passes over the tops of the mountains which encircle the 
town towards the south-east. 

In the evening the trackers’ line broke, and left our boat, with 
only two men on board, to drift down the stream, which is rapid, 
and with the wind from the westward, extremely dangerous. We 
lost. one anchor; but brought up with a second. 

November 14th. Arrived at Ta-koo Tang, opposite an_ island 
called Heae Shan, “* Shoe-hill.” It stands in the mouth of the Po- 
yang Lake. On both sides are hills of varied height. In the dis- 
tance on the north-west side, a lofty and remarkably pointed moun- 
tain extends its huge length. On this side there is a small town, 
with several temples in it, and a few shops in which provisions are 
sold. 

On the sides of Shoe-hill there are temples with a long range 
of steps, by which to ascend; and on the summit is a Pagoda. 
During the 15th remained on account of the rain. ; 

November 16th. Proceeded up the lake, with a little current 
against us. On the top of the Leu-shan, «« The Mountain of 
Retreat,” snow had fallen during the night, and remained shedding © 
a white glare around the summit, which, contrasted with the 
green below, made it appear like sun-shine on the top, although 
the sun was quite obscured. Snow which falls now, does not 
usually melt till the fourth or sixth moon of the ensuing season. 
Each side of the lake is here hemmed. in-by hills of varied height. 
Some ou the north-east side are entirely sand. 
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The Governor of Pang-tsih Héen called, and asked, amongst 
other questions, whether we had any opium with us. He says, 
it is used by persons even in his poor district. ‘ There is,” 
he said, ‘a preparation of tobacco used asa substitute for opium, 
and which they call Sze-yen.” 

In the afternoon arrived at Nan-Kang Foo, situated on the bor- 
der of the Lake. The walls had been recently repaired, which ex- 
cited a favorable anticipation as to the wealth of the place. 
It is; however, in a very ruinous poor state withinside. Before 
the town there is a stone pier running parallel with the beach, 
and from the centre of the pier a passage at right angles leads to 
the principal gate of the town. Boats pass in behind each end of 
the pier, and are sheltered from the agitation of the Lake when it 
blows hard. 

Up the first street are a number of the stone arch-ways called 
Pae-fang or Pae-loo. ‘There is on them a great variety of curious 
sculpture, representing birds, animals, men, horses, and so on. 
They bore the dates of Wan-lefh and Kea-tsing, of the last 
va There are in the town two Wian-Meaou, as the Temples 
of Confucius are called ; and a Woo-Meaou, as the Temples of 
Kwan- le, the military demi-god of China, are denominated. 

Most of the party took extremely interesting walks to the 
Leu-Shan, “ Mountain of Retreat.” A small stream issued from 
the side of the mountain, and fell a considerable height. It was 
seen distinctly from where the boats lay. 

November 19th. Visited the Pih-lth tung Shoo-yuen, ‘ Col- 
lege of the White Stag Valley,’ which is situated about six 
English miles to the north-west of Nan-Kang Foo. It is a place 
famous in China. It was anciently a national seminary, and in it 
Choo-foo-ts.e, the favorite commentator of Confucius, taught 
about six hundred years ago. There is still bearing flowers a 
(Kwei-hwa-Shoo) tree which he planted with his own hand. 
Persons are prohibited from plucking its leaves or flowers. Some 
of the gentlemen, however, who Felt interested by the name of 
Choo-foo-tsze brought away a few small twigs. 

The college is situated at the further end of a beautifully wild 
ravine. A torrent of water runs over a broken rocky bed, which 
in passing up it is necessary to cross several times. The hills are 
‘high, and more or less wooded on each side, whilst beyond thie 
stupendous “* Mountain of Retreat” lifts its black and rocky sum- 
mit in rugged points, called « The five old peaks.” 

This’ place is visited by many Chinese scholars of eminence, 
and the inscriptions neatly cut on a black stone are very numerous. 
About 200 yards from the College, a rock hanging over the brook 
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is pointed out as the spot where Choo-foo-tsze angled at ‘his 
leisure hours. 

The writer of this felt more interest and pleasure from a sight 
of this place, -than from any thing else that occurred during the 
whole journey. _ 

Wednesday, Novemiber 19th. Reached Woo-ching-Chin, situated 
on the left bank of the Tan-ho, which flows by the capital of 
Keang-se and enters the Po-yang Lake. 

Woo-ching-Chin is a great depdt for the commodities of various 
provinces. ‘There are in the town very elegant Hwuy Kwan, or 
halls of merchants, from the same provincé. 

There is also a very spacious and elegant temple, dedicated to a 
man whose name was Heu Chin Keun, who is deified, and is 
called «* The happy lord of Keang-se.” 

His temple was by some Emperor denominated Wan-show 

g, which is the name by which it isnow known. ‘Here the 
front is decorated with various devices on porcelain, and with 
handsome masonry. A ‘large court is formed in front, and a fine 
building raised on the opposite side for the public performance of 
plays. 

November Zist. Arrived at Nan-chang Foo, the capital of 
Keang-se, where we had to quit the boats with which -we ‘had 
navigated. the Yang-tsze Keang and the Po-yang lake. ‘The 
temaining part of the journey was by the same road as the gentle 
men of Lord Macartney’s Embassy. , 

Whilst at Nan-chang Foo, an alarming fire broke out in the 
evening in the suburbs, on the banks of the river. Our fire- 
engines were offered to the Legate, who, with many professions 
of thanks; declined accepting them, as it was the duty of the local 
officers to see the fire extinguished, not his. In about the space of 
two hours they succeeded. 

November 27th. The Legate sent a covered boat to take the 
Embassador, and any other gentlemen who chose to accompany 
him, to see a temple called Hwa Wang Meaou, “ The Temple of 
the King of Flowers.” His Majesty is represented seated ona 
fantastic group of rocks, surrounded by gay divinities, male and 
female, for each month of the yeat. e figures were quite new, 
and painted in the most lively colors. ‘The temple was sup- 
ported by the salt merchants in the neighbourhood, who itt an 
adjoining hall had placed an idol denominated Tyae-Shin, “« The 
God of Wealth’ Before him was a stage for theatrical exhibi- 
tions, whith ate blended with the service of all the temples. 

On the evening of the 27th reached a village eglied She-chih. 
In front of the boats saw an instance of the barsh usage to which 
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the people in China are subjected from the police runners, who 
are armed and dressed like soldiers. A respectable-looking man, 
walking quietly away, was seized by the tail and the beard, and 
dragged away to receive Ta-pan-tsze, ** A bambooing.” On 
enquiring the cause, it was aflirmed that he had Ma-kwan, “ used 
insolent language to an officer of the government.” 

At Nan-c Foo, three hundred boats had been put in reqni- 
sition for the bassy, and had been detained two months. 
Having received no pay fora whole month, they appealed to 
Government for support, and had then to each boat 150 cash, 
that is about fourteen pence daily, given them. 

December 2nd. Mr. Hayne’s boat struck against a rock, and 
filled with water; the boatmen ran her on shore and saved every 
thing: his clothes and books were, however, much injured. In the 
evening the boat, already repaired, overtook the rest of the fleet, 
and was again taken possession of by the gentlemen who had been 
wrecked in her at noon. 

The fleet now consisted of about a hundred boats, which, pass- 
ing with their sails spread up the river Kan-keang, whose stream, 
oy crystal, meanders at the foot of hills and mountains, formed 
a fine sight. 

Eoastier 5th. All the boatmen in our fleet sent a petition to 


the Embassador, requesting a pecuniary gratuity to enable them te 


perform the usual rites, before passing the eighteen rocky rapids, 
called Shfh-pa-tan. The Legate sent a Tan-sze, “ Master of the 
Rapids,” or pilot, and a soldier, to assist in each boat. The river 
in this neighbourhood abounds with rocks just above water, the 
passage between which is frequently very narrow. ‘The bed of 
the river is a ravine enclosed by hills and mountains, generally 
barren, but now and then clothed with firs, and occasjonally a 
few trees of other kinds along the shore. The morning of the 7th 
set in with a cheerful sun, but became overcast with thick black 
clouds, which hung on the tops of the mountains, and gave the 
whole a wild gloomy appearance. 

December 10th. All the boats were provided with new tow- 
ropes, to drag the boats up the ‘ Pillars of Heaven,” which is the 
name of a dangerous rapid. We saw a recent wreck of a fine 
boat as we ascended the rapid. In the evening arrived at Kan- 
chow Foo, where two streams unite. One comes from the 
province of Fiih-Kéen, and the other, called the Western-river, 
fromthe mountain Mei-ling, which divides Canton from Keang-se. 

Early the next morning walked half-way round the ramparts to 
an elegant Pagoda nine stories high. ‘The external appearance was 
compared by De Guignes (but with little propriety) to the bam- 
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boo bonnets of p or Chinese piled on each other. Several gen- 
tlemen ascended the pagoda to view the surrounding country. 

December 15th. Passed some very beautiful spots in the morns 
ing. The stream is clear as possible. The bottom generally 
pebbly. The hills and plants on each side throw a dark hue upon 
the surface of the water, which runs a continually winding course. 
The numerous water-wheels described by former travellers, in 
constant motion and shaded by green foliage, along the banks of 
the limpid stream, delighted the eye. 

The Legate has on two or three occasions of late ordered. his 
own boatmen, and those of some other boats, to be beaten. with 
twenty stripes for not getting their boats on with greater expedi- 
tion. Those who dragged the boats were exposed to the rain from 
heaven, and walked a great part of the day up to the middle in 
water. That in times of perfect tranquillity (for a state of rebel- 
lion and anarchy does not apply)—that in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity a poor man who has labored all day in the profession to 
which he is devoted, shall be liable at the close of the day to twenty 
blows upon his bare breast (a punishment at once ignominious and 
painful) merely because he could not bring his labors to the suc- 
cessful close which some others did, is really detestable. The 
minds which can inflict and the minds which can bear such treat- 
ment, how different from the minds of Englishmen ! 

December 18th. Arrived at Nan-gan-Foo. Here we had 
to disembark in order to pass the Mei-ling Mountain ; the first land 
journey which we had to take since leaving Tung-chow. 

A Kung-kwan, “ Public or Government lodging,” was provided 
on shore. There were three houses. That intended for the 
Embassador was very good for a Chinese house. One of the others 
was that in which the Dutch Embassy had been lodged twenty 

fears ago. ‘The Frenchman who was of that party, had written 
is name on one of the wooden pannels of the window, with a 
black-lead pencil. The name is still perfectly legible : thus, 
“de guines Tozy” 
1795. 

Mr. Tozy was a Dutchman, seen by the persons of the present 
Embassy at Batavia. It was remarked, on seeing these names, 
*« How frequently the Chinese wash their houses !”’ , 

On the 19th the presents were carried across the mountain, 
The large glasses cost 120 Jaels to transport them over it. : 

December 20th. ‘The Embassador and suite, some in chaits.and 
some on horseback, performed the, journey. The pass.on the top 
of the mountain is about $0 Chinese leagues from Nan-gan-Foo, and 
90 from Nan-heung-Foo on the Canton side. There is a paved 
path all along the valley on each side of the hill. Towards the 
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top the difficulty of ascent is lessened by steps, distant from each 
other about three or four feet. The path, cut down through the 
solid black rock, was made during the dynasty Tang, about 2 
thousand years ago, by an individual who had retired from Court. 
A tablet still remains, which, it is said, was erected at the time, 
but it is now illegible. An arched gate-way of brick stands in the 
middle of the pass. It had a tower on the top of it, but it is now 
fallen down. On one side of the gate it is Keang-se province, on 
the other the Province of Kwang-tung (Canton). The view to- 
wards Keang-se is very wild and dreary. ‘Towards Canton, the 
view is intercepted by hills on each side of the passage, and a few 
trees give it a pleasing effect just as you pass through the gate; 
but none of the * florishing fields and gardens” mentioned in the 
accounts of the last Embassy, as “ laid at the feet’’ of the traveller, 
are to be seen after getting through the defile just mentioned ; the 
prospect is just as dreary and barren as on the Keang-se side of the 
mountain. 

On the sides of the rock in the pass are various inscriptions cut 
out. Téén le jin tsing, « Heavenly principles and humane feel- 
ings,” apparently applied to the man who made the pass, appear 
in very large characters. His image is placed in a Temple on the 
Caniton side of the gate, and is worshipped with divine honors. 
In the temple a. Mei-hwa Shoo, “ Mei flower tree,” was in. full 
blossom. From this tree the name Mei-ling, “ the Mountain of 
the Mei-flower,” is derived. 

Dec. 21st. At Nan-heung Foo the Embassy again embarked in 
small boats, the river being extremely shallow. 

Dec. 26th. At Chaou-chow Foo removed to larger boats, in 
which on the first of January 1817 we arrived at Canton. 

Captain Maxwell in his barge, attended by about twenty ships’ 
boats, filled with officers and gentlemen, came to meet the Embas- 
sador. The American Consul B. C. Wilcocks, Esquire, joined -the 
party in a boat carrying the American colors. 

In the evening his Lordship landed in State at a Temple called 
Hae-chang-sze, situated on an islet opposite the European factories 
at Canton. It had been fitted up in a most splendid manner, ina 
style partly Chinese and partly English, under the direction of J. B. 
Urmston, Esquire, of the Select Committée of supracargoes.’ In 
the evening his Lordship took his New-year’s dinner with a lar 
party of Englishmen at the Honorable Company’s Factory. 
gentlemen of the Embassy were delighted to meet again’ their 
countrymen, who had long anxiously expected them. Every heart 
was glad. 


January Ist. The Legate waited on the Embassador to congra- 
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tulate him on his arrival. Several days were occupied in arranging 
the etiquette of an interview with the Viceroy. 

Qn the 7th he, the Foo-yuen, and the Hoppo, were received by 
the Embassador and two Commissioners. He brought, carried by 
thirty-six bearers, in a little yellow sedan chair, a letter from the 
Emperor of China to the Prince Regent. Lord Amherst, Sir 
George Staunton, and Mr. Ellis, had the precedence resigned to 
them by the Viceroy and other two officers. 

The Viceroy mentioned that the duties of the Hewitt had been 
remitted in consideration of her bringing out the presents. He 
next adverted to his Imperial Majesty's bounty in permitting the 
trade forso great a length of time. The Embassador said, he 
believed it was a mutual benefit to both countries. The Viceroy 
wished that obligation and dependance should be acknowledged ; 
but when he found that such a tone was unpleasant, he said, Well, 
we will not speak on subjects that may excite angry feelings— may 
amity long continue!’ The Embassador wished him health and 
prosperity, and so took his leave. An entertainment was present- 
ed in the name of the Emperor. - 

January 9th. The Embassador returned the Legate's visit. The 
old gentleman was cheerful and chatty, as usual. A few days 
after, on the invitation of Sir George Staunton, he met the Embas+ 
sador at the Factory, and sat down to an entertainment with a large 
party of officers and gentlemen. 

January 19th. He waited on Lord Amherst to take his final 
leave, and expressed a hope that the Embassador would represent 
matters to his own Sovereign in a way calculated to preserve peace 
and goodwill between the two countries. 

On the 20th the Embassy left Canton. His Lordship and suite 
went to Whampoa in Captain Maxwell's barge. The band and 
guard preceded, and two lines of boats followed. The Viceroy 
placed himself in a boat on the river where his Lordship had to 
pass in order to take leave of him. Numerous salutes were fired 
all the way down the river. f 

January 23d. The Embassador and suite landed at Macao. Chi- 
nese troops were marched into the town to receive his Lordship 
on the beach. : 

Before he sailed an interesting document was obtained. It was 
a manifesto written by the Emperor’s own hand, and addressed 
to the whole world,—to foreign nations as well as to his Tartar 
and: Chinese subjects. In this he expresses regret and shame. for 
what was done : to take blameto himself was all that he could:suffer, 
but the courtiers who had deceived him he delivered’ to-be tried 
by the proper tribunal : they decreed that the Duke should have his 
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title taken from him; that Moo should be laid aside.entirely ; that 
S00 should be degraded to the fifth rank, and that Kwang should 
be made a subordinate secretary of the 8th rank, and next spring, on 
his. return, be sent to ‘l'artary to officiate there. The Emperor pitied 
his brother-in-law the Duke, and retained his title, but took from 
him all his important situations. Soo, if he behaved well eight years, 
might be permitted to supplicate restoration to his dignities. This 
however was like adding mockery to degradation, for Soo is now 
—_ seventy years of age, and will, should the grave not become 
his, habitation ere the period of probation be expired, be 
unfitted by extreme old age to hold any important public situation. 
The Duke and Moo reported from’Tung-chow that the Embassador 
was daily performing the Tartar ceremony with a degree of venerd- 
tion and respect that merited the highest commendation ; a state- 
ment founded on a positive untruth. Men who can deliberately 
and officially write an absolute falsehood sink very low, whatever 
their rank may be, in the estimation of every well-regulated mind. 
Their degradation can scarcely be regretted. The most ludicrous 
occurrence is the case of the loquacious Judge of Chih-le, who 
was introduced to the reader in the preceding pages. He went 
to Court and informed his Majesty of the lectures he had given, 
and the questions which he had put to the English. The answer 
he received was: “I did not send you to lecture, nor to ask ques- 
tions, but to see the Embassy safely and quietly out of the Pro- 
‘vinee; for your officiousness you shall suffer.” My Lord Judge 
was forthwith degraded and sent into banishment. 


Yotices respecting Mohammedaus and Jews. 


Mohammedans were found in every part of our journey. 
They frequently hold situations in the government. 

On the evening of September 10th, whilst walking on.shore, 
at a village called Too-leaou, about fifty miles from Téen-tsin,( I 
observed written on the lantern of a poor huckster’s shop 
Hwuy-Hwuy laou teen, « An old Mohammedan Shop.” ..On 
stopping to ask the owner, who was an old man, whence he.came, 
he replied, from Se-yang, “The Western Ocean.” . When urged 
to.say, from what. country of the west, he said he did not.know. 
He: understood his family had been in the place he now was for 
five: generations. . 


He informed me that there were many Mohammedans in the 
neighbourhood 5 they had a Le-pae Sze, « temple for worship:;” 
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they observed every third and seventh day, chiefly the seventh. 
They used for the Chinese word ‘Téen, «* Heaven,” the word Choo, 
*¢ Lord or Sovereign.’ 

The old man could not read: he did not cease to sell commo- 
dities on the sabbath. 

October 13th. At a temple of Fih, near Kwa-chow, met with 
a gentleman who held a situation in the government : on entering 
into conversation with him, it appeared that he was a Moham- 
medan. - 

He said he understood the Mohammedans came over to China 
during the dynasty T'ang, about 1200 years ago. 

In Chinese the Mohammedans express the Deity by Choo, 
“Lord,” and not by Shin, “ a god or spirit ;” because, he said, 
*¢ the gods (Shin) were included in things created.” 

«¢ We,” said he, ‘* venerate the Lord, who is the true Lord 
of what exists and what does not ; the Creator of all things.” He 
is “ not like any thing; not to be compared to any thing: the 
one only true Lord.” He called the sabbath by the name 
«¢ Choo-ma-urh.” 

He informed me that at Kae-fung Foo, in Honan province, there 
were a few families denoted Teaou-kin Keaou, * the plucking- 
sinew sect,” because they take away the sinews from all the 
flesh which they eat. They also had a Le-pae Sze, or ‘Temple 
of Worship. They observed the eighth day as a Sabbath. He 
regarded them the same as the Teen-chow Keaou, which is the 
name by which the Christians are knowr in China. 

The above statement exactly corresponds with what is related 
in Grosier, on the authority off a Romish Missionary. That per- 
sOn saw and conversed with the people of whom he spake, and 
he considered them as Jews. 

The gentlemen felt a little unwilling to converse on the sub- 
ject of religion; said it was not their custom to do it; but to 
Satisfy the curiosity of a stranger, and as I had been civil to his 
brother, he now did so. The Priest of Buddah was sitting by 
and handing tea all the time. 

November 27. At Nan-chang Foo, the capital of Keang-se, was 
visited by a young military Mohammedan officer. He said that 
in Keang-nan they had 36 Mosques; where we then were, 
there were three. He affirmed the same as the persons above 
mentioned respecting the terms used for the Deity. Respec- 
ting the Chinese word, «* Heaven,” and Shin, “ spirit,” he said, 
«¢ Heaven was created by the Lord, so were the (Shin) spirits.” 

Their sabbath occurs on our Friday. ‘In the Chinese Calendar 
it falls on the days Kang, New, Low, Kwei, which are four of seven 
characters applied to days successively. The teachers or priests 
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they call Laou-sze Foo. There is one expounds, sitting, on the 
sabbath. ‘Thirty or forty attend at Nan-chang foo. Require the peo- 
ple to pray five times a-day; the prayers are not translated from 
the Arabic. ‘There are no books in Chinese containing the service © 
or doctrines of the sect. The term in Arabic answering to the 
Chinese Hwuy-hwuy, he understands to be Moo-se-ne-ma-na, pro- 
bably Musselman. Return on sabbath from the Mosque to their 
usual avocations. 

The young officer said many of the sect were not very strict. 


He himself took a little wine to strengthen his arms for shooting 
with the bow. 


Religion and Morals. 


In passing through a country, secluded from general intercourse 
with its inhabitants, little can be ascertained asto the effect. of 
religious or moral principles on the human mind. é 

The very frequent decay and ruin in which the temples of 
superstition were found by the present travellers, seemed to denote 
a decay of the sentiments which prompted the rearing of those 
edifices. 

What the prophet Isaiah said of Judea two thousand years ago 
is still true of China, “their land also is fullof idols; they 
worship the work of their own hands—that which their own 
fingers have made.” Is. ii, 8. 

The sect of Fuh or Buddah, is more prevalent than that of Taou. 
There are some temples of the latter which appear occupied by 
the priests of the former. One temple occurred to the writer of this 
which seemed to be of neither sect. Bloody sacrifices had been 
offered to the idol, the steps to whose altar were yet red with 
gore. Time did not permit a fuller investigation, as there was no 
person on the spot who could give any satisfactory account of it. 
A calculator of the fates of men sat at the gate, with his apparatus 
about him, but he could not tell to whom the temple was dedicated. 
The fortune-telling superstition seemed very prevalent in same 
towns ; the professors of the art kept regular shops. 

’Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume; 

And we are weeds without it. All constraint 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 

Is evil; Aurts the faculttes, impedes 

Their progress in the road of Science ; blinds 
The eye-sight of discovery ; and begets 

In them that suffer it a sordid mind 

Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 

‘Lo -be the tenant of man’s noble form. 


Cowper. 
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China does not enjoy liberty. Her government is a military despo- 
tism. Her virtues and her vices are those of slaves. Always artful, 
suspicious, intriguing, the Chinese are complaisant and servile, 
or insolent and domineering, according to circumstances. They 
affect great care to prevent irregular intercourse of the sexes; and 
yet are well known to be very debauched. a representa- 
tions were found everywhere exposed the same a8 at Canton. 
The strong arm of power intimidates them, and they acquire a 
habit of departing from the truth. Of this numerous instances oc- 
curred in the course of the journey, 

The Tartars were generally more proud and haughty: than the 
Chinese. 

If « barbarity” or being ‘ barbarous” expresses something 
savage, rude and cruel, the present inhabitants of China do not 
deserve the epithet; if it expresses a cunning selfish policy, en- 
deavouring to deceive, to intimidate, or to brow-beat, as occa- 
sion may requiré, connected with an arrogant assumption of 
superiority on all occasions, instead of cultivating a liberal, candid, 
friendly intercourse with men of other nations, they are barbarians, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The author of the following pages was at Paris when the cele 
brated Edict of Lewis XVI. concerning the registering of the 
marriages, births, and deaths, of those who do not profess the Ro- 


man Catholic faith, came out, which received universal attention, 


arid the approbation of all, not blinded by bigotry. The plan 


now humbly offered was drawn up soon after, founded thereon. 
Whatever may be its demerits, the translation of Lewis’s Edict, it 


is presumed, will be perused with satisfaction. 





PARISH REGISTERS. 


Every plan for facilitating the means of verifying marriages, 
births, and deaths, it is humbly presumed, may have some little 
claim to attention, especially when the inaccuracy of our present 
parish registers is so often and so justly complained of. 

In a country where the mild laws of religious toleration are so 
much approved and so thoroughly established, it is surprising that 
the marriage ceremony should be confined wholly to the Established 
Church, exeept in two instances, viz. Quakers and Jews. Yet 
it cannot be denied surely that other dissenting congregations have 
an equal claim to similar indulgence. 

However, it is much to be wished that, whatever ceremonies 
may be thought necessary by the contracting parties and their par- 
ticular friends to render this union complete, there should be one 
form in law so simple in its structure and so easy of verification, as 
to be perfectly unobjectionable to every religious persuasion. 
The wise edict of the unfortunate Louis XVI. dated at Versailles 
in the month of November, 1787, and registered in the parliament 
of Paris the 29th of January following, was of this description, and 
gave universal joy throughout his dominions. His non-catholic 
subjects were thereby enabled to contract legal marriage without 
conforming to the established worship, and to have their births and 
deaths regularly verified. Yet the defect of this edict seems to be 
the want of one general register; for, while some declarations of 
marriage, birth, or death, were made before one court, others 
before another, and some before a third, it must render the verifi- 
cation more difficult to posterity than if there were but one regis- 
ter in each parish, to be referred to. J 

As things now are, if a couple happen to marry in the Quakers’ 
Meeting, and afterward change their religion, (a circum- 
stance far from uncommon,) their posterity, in few generations, 
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entirely forget that their ancestors were of that society ; and when 
it becomes necessary to make out a pedigree, in order to succeed to 
the estate or effects of a distant relation, they are astonished at not 
being able to prove some marriage, and the consequence is the loss 
of the whole property. 

But since it is admitted,’ that marriage, by the common law, 
is merely a civil contract, it isto be presumed that the most zealous 
Churchman would have no objection to its being solemnised be- 
tween non-conformisis without the intervention of a priest, atleast 
in his sacerdotal character, particularly as the religious ceremony 
may still be had when required, and people of every persuasion 
be allowed to observe privatély, in their own temples, such forms 
as may be thought necessary pro salute anime. Yet it will sur- 
prise many to be informed, possibly, from such high authority as 
Sir William Blackstone,” that the celebration of marriage was 
not introduced mto the Church before the Pontificate of Innocent 
Ili. ; and that, prior thereto, religion constituted no part of the 
ceremony. 

It seems then that, during the twelve hundred years which 
elapsed before the spiritual reign of this Pontiff, the Christian 
‘Church had no concern in the marriage contract. However, that 
we may the better be enabled to form a judgment of the motives 
which induced this Pope to make it one of the seven sacraments, 
{which it still continues to be in the Roman Catholic faith,) it 
will not be amiss at this time to have a short account of his life. ; 

Innocent IH. was born at, Anagni, in the Campania di, Romania ; 
his name was Lotharius Conti, of the family of the counts of 
Segni. His learning and abilities are said to have, gained him a 
cardinal’s hat; and in 1,198, upon the death of Celestin LIL, he 
was raised to the Papal Chair, tf. 

His first attention was directed to unite the Christian princes in 
a. crusade to the Holy Land, and against the heretical Albigenags, 
(as they were then termed,) who were laying Languedoc waste.* 
Princes, by him, were treated with no more respect, then their, sub- 
jects; he put the ‘kingdom of France under. an interdict, because 
Philip II. had presumed to divorce his queen without, .his perms- 


' ¢ , ; ' hires exit 
« Outlaw considers marriage in no other light than ‘as a civil contract. 
The holiness of the matrimonial state is left ‘entirely to the thatrimohidl law: 
the temporal courts not having jurisdictidn to consider unkawfUl marviage a5 
a sin, but merely as @ civil inconvenjenice””’ Bracgstowx's Com. Voh i- 
p- 433. eh : a4 {fy mt 4 5:7 
2 Bracxstong’s Com. Vol, i. p. 439. , rey 
3 It was during’these wars, id Yg00!that lie established the’ Holy Loquisi- 


tion. 
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sion’; and he excommunicated the King of England with as little 
cerémony. His severe usage of John is familiarto the readers 
of English liistory: By a bull, he declared the British monarch 
deposed, ail his subjects absolved from their oaths of allegiance, 
Raymund, the heretical Count of Thoulouse, was treated in the 
same inanner. The temporal power of the Pope was by him erect- 
et! ona solid foundation. He reduced several provinces under. his 
sovereignty ; and made more conquests in a short period, than the 
Roman republic had in four hundred years. The Senate, -which 
had never yet been reduced to the dominion of the Church, 
at length submitted to this imperious priest. The office of consul 
Was abolished ; and Innocent took upon himself to invest the Pre- 
fect of Rome with his charge, which prior thereto had been received 
Only from the Emperors. om 

It was under this Pope that the Roman Pontiffs commenced 
their temporal reign, and began to take advantage of their religious 
character to elevate themselves above the sovereigns of the earth, 
whom they presently made crouch before them. 

It was Innocent Lil. who convoked the general council of 
Latran im 1215, which is reckoned the thirtieth by the Canonists; 
and the decrees them passed have been the foundation of the future 
discipline of the Roman Church. 

“But notwithstanding it was declared by the thirteenth canon of 
this‘ council, that no new religious order should be established, lest 
the too great variety of habits and diversity of regulations should 
cause’ confusion in the Church, it was this very Pope who instituted 
the Dominicans, Franciscans, and some others. He died in 1216, 

Innocent L1I. was undoubtedly a man of abilities, and well 
versed’ in the learning of the times; but his ambition was unbound- 
ed, his pride insufferable, and his government tyrannical. It is but 
doing him strict justice, however, to observe that, where his own 
particular advantages were not concerned, he was impartial, He 
would sit and hhéar causes in the public consistories himself, the 
practice of which he restored ; and the credit of his superior pene- 
tration br many celebrated trials to Rome, His works have 
been pritited’:—at Cologne, in folio, m 1575; and at Venice, 
an 1578. 

It is sufficient to be acquainted with this sketch of, the life .of 
Ipnocent to judge of the motives which induced him to introduce 
the matrimonial tie into the Church, since it the better enabled 
him to subjugate mankind to bis‘nod. But, however indissojuble 
the knot may be rendered by the Law or the Church, the buthan 
will remains still umrestramed, and we bave daily but too many 
proofs of it. 

Since then experience teaches us, that the most sacred vows at 
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the altar in Roman Catholic countries are of no avail, and that, 
even in our own, it too often becomes necessary for the legislature 
to interfere between man and wife, to break those bonds which 
religion had sanctified ; we have surely no cause to regret that the 
original contract is, by our law, less binding, especially as the tem- 
poral advantages remain the same. 

But with regard to non-conformists, they seem, in this case, to 
have a claim on the justice of the nation; and since the satisfaction 
which those people would receive by the change would ultimately 
tend to the advantage of the land, as well as render more correct 
the occasional enumeration of population, now so highly necessary 
and so much desired, it ws to be wished that some attention might 
be paid thereto. 

It cannot be denied that, since the practice of the wedded couple’s 
signing the register of their marriage, It has secured the remembrance 
of it to a greater certainty ; but it not being required by law ‘hat 
any one should sign the entries of births’ and baptisms, they are in 
consequence neglected by the clergy, who often trust them to their 
memory from day to day, from week to week, and from month to 
month, till at length when they open the book for the purpose of 
insertion, one half are forgotten and many are misnamed, Another 
cause of this neglect arises from its not being usual to register the 
birth but the baptism; and as the clergyman is repeatedly called 
on to give private baptism to new-born infants whom he does rot 
think of registering till brought to church for the public ceremony, 
which is too often neglected, the consequences are that the entry is 
not made, and posterity wonders at the omssion. 

In Roman Catholic countries these neglects are more tire, 
since it is usual to carry children to Church the very day they are 
born, to receive baptism, when the same is immediately entered in 
the parish register and duplicate in presence of the sponsors. 

‘These glaring defects and improprieties, we trust, will indtice 
the legislature to take the same into serious consideration, 

The following is humbly offered as the outlines of a bill for 
directing a universal and authentic register of marriages, births, 
and burials, in every. parish. 

I. Whereas great inconveniences arise from the want of one 
general and authentic register for marriages, births, and burials of 
persons of every religious persuasion, and it is highly proper that 


* These indeed are rarely inserted at all, or ifinserted, it is done in such 
a manner as to render the proof almost as difficult as if no such entry had 
been made. The Romans were obliged to set down the names of their chil- 
dren in a register, in the temple of Saturn, a few days after their.birth, See 
an allusion thereto in the 9th Satire of Juvenal, line 84, and a note thereon 
in Mr. Giffords translation, verse 111. 
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the same should be regulated so as to prevent the like in future; be 
it enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, that from and after the day of all 
and every marriage and marriages which shall be solemnised in 
England, Wales, or town of Berwick upon Tweed, otherwise than 
according to the forms prescribed by an act passed in the twenty- 
sixth year of his late Majesty King George the second, intitled 
“ An Act for tne better preventing Clandestine Marriages,” shall 
be null and void, whether among the people called Quakers, or 
those professing the Jewish or any other religion whatsoever, 
save and except as hereinafter mentioned. 

11, And be it further enacted, that from and after the said 

day of it shall be lawful for all and every 
description of non-conformists to contract matrimony within. the 
dominions aforesaid, by complying with the regulations of the said 
act of the twenty-sixth year of his late Majesty, in all respects where 
the same are not altered, as hereinafter particularly expressed and 
declared. : 

III. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that whenever 
it shall be signified to the minister that the parties to be marriea 
are non-conformists, unwilling to comply with the usual forms of the 
Church in the marriage ceremony, the same shall be dispensed 
with, and the following substituted in lieu thereof. The mam and 
woman who intend to intermarry shall, between the hours of 8 and 
12 in the morning, repair to the vestry, or, where there is no vestry, 
to such other room or place within the parish as the minister shall 
appoint, and there, in the presence of the said minister and two or 
more credible witnesses, shall publicly declare their contract of 
marriage in these words: First the man shall say, I take thee (M.) 
to be my wife; then the woman shall say, I take thee ( N.) to be 
my husband ;* which shall be deemed and taken to be a sufficient 
marriage to all intents and purposes whatsoever, any thing in any 
act or acts of parliament to the contrary notwithstanding. 

IV. And in order to preserve the evidence of such marriages 
thus contraeted, and to render the proof thereof more certain and 
easy, be it further enacted, that from and after the said 
day of and immediately after the celebration of every such 
marriage, an entry thereof shall be made in the register kept for 
that purpose, in which entry or register it shall be expressed, that 
the said marriage was celebrated by banns or licence ; and if both 


* Let not:this slight form be regarded as a novelty: the form used by 
Quakers at this day is not more, aud yet such constitutes a legal marriage, 
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or either of the parties; married by licence, be under age, with 
consent of the parents or guardians, as the case shal] be ; and shall 
be signed by the minister with his proper addition, and alse by the 
parties married, and attested by such two witnesses, which entry 
shall be made in the form or to the effect following ; that is te-say: 
A, B. of (the or this) Parish and C. D. of (the or this) 
Parish (Non-conformists ) were married in this parish 
by (banns or licence) with consent of (parents or guardians) this 
day of in the year by 
me, J.J. (Rector, Vicarcr Curate.) This marriage was solemnised 
between us A. B., C. D. in the presence of E. f., G. H. 

V. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that whenever it 
is proposed by the parties about to intermarry, that the ceremony 
of Nowcenformists before mentioned shall be sabstituted for that 
of the Established Church, the persons to be married shalJ, seven 
days at least before the time required for the first pubheation of 
such banns, respectively deliver or cause to be delivered to such 
minister, a notice in writing of their true names, and of the house or 
houses of their respective abodes within such parish or extrapato~ 
chial place, of the time during which they have dwelt in such house 
or houses respectively, of their intention to intermarry as-non-con- 
formists, if a marriage by bamns be intended, and im that ca$é a 
copy. of the banns, signed by the Clergyman, shall be affixed to the 
Church-door immediately after Divine Service on each of the daysof 
publication. Andin case the parents or guardians, or one of them, 
of ether of the parties who shall be under the age of 21 years, 
shall forthwith signify his dissent to such marriage in writing to the 
mimister, such publication of banns shall be absolutely void. | |: 

VI. And it is hereby further enacted, that whenever it ts mteuded 
by the parties about to marry, that the ceremony of nonconformiste 
before mentioned shall be substituted for that of the Lstablished 
Church, and a marriage by licence is proposed to. be had, it shall 
be: empressed.in the said licence of marriage that the parties tobe 
marsied, are non-conformists. i 

VII.,.And. be it farther enacted, that from and. after. the 

di day of in every parish church within Eng+ 
and, .Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed, there shall be 
provided by the churchwardens, at the charge of the parish, one 
parchment book, wherein shall be entered the day and year of the 
birth, of every child born within the parish, according to the form 
heseinafter menti 


VIELE. And it is hereby further enacted, that within thirty days 
next after the birth of any child in any parish, the father of the 
said child shall personally appear before the mimister, or in the 
father’s absence or illness the mother, or in case of her being»un- 
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able to attend, then some person on his or her behalf, and declare 
the day of the child’s birth, the name of the father aud mother, 
(but if a bastard the name of the mother only,) the name it has 
received, whether it has been baptised or not, and when and where 
so baptised; all which particulars the said minister shall enter or 
cause to be eutered im the said register, sign the same witlr his 
name, and cause the same to be witnessed by the person making 
the declaration. Aud if any doubts shall arise whether the said 
declaration be in all respects true and just, it shall be lawful for the 
said minister to examine into the circumstances upon the oath of 
the party making the said declaration, or the oath or oaths of such 
person or persons as the said minister shall think fit to ex- 

amine, which oath or oaths the said minister is hereby authorised 
to administer. And if no such declaration shall be made within 
thirty days next after such birth as aforesaid, then the goods and 
ehattels of the father or mother, or person in whose house the said 
birth shall have taken place shall be liable to the forfeiture of five 
pounds, to be levied by distress by warrant of one justice of the 
peace, one half to be paid to the informer, and the other half to 
the miuister of the parish ; but if the minister be the informer, th 
he shall be entitled to the whole penalty. ; 

1X. And be it further enacted, that whenever any persot shall 
die or be buried in any parish, and not be interred ‘in the chutth- 
yard thereof, some person present at the said burial, or when'the 
body was put into the coffin, shall within thirty days next dfter 
such burial make declaration of the same to the minister of ‘the 
parish where the interment took place; and the said minister shall 
enter or cause the said sepuiture to be immediately entered in’ the 
register of burials, sign it with his name, and see the same wit- 
nessed: by the person making the declaration. And if no sach 
declaration shall be made as aforesaid within thirty days next after 
such demise, the same penalty shall be levied and applied nt the 
same: manner as is herein before directed for not making the decla- 
ration of birth. And the minister shall be m all cases a competent 
witness notwithstanding his being the informer or entitled to the 
penalty. And the conviction for either of the offences in this act 
mentioned shall be in the followimg form, or in any other form of 
words to the same effect, mutatis mutandis: 

Be it remembered, that on the day of in 
the year of our Lerd in the county of A. O. 
of was convicted before me, J. P. one of his’ Majesty’s 
justices of the peace for the said county of for that the 
said A..Q. (here state the offence against the act,) whereby he 


has. forfeited the sum of five pounds, to be distributed as the act 
directs. 
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And no proceedings bad in pursuance of this act shall be quashed 
for want of form or removed by certiorari. 

X. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that the minister 
shall be entitled to receive for each and every declaration of mar- 
riage, birth, or burial, the same fee as is usually paid for marriages, 
baptisms, and burials, within his parish, to be recovered before one 
justice by distress of the goods and chattels of the party refusing to 
pay the same. 

XI. And be it further enacted, that in all cases where an oath 
is required by or in respect of any thing mentioned or referred to 
by this act, the solemn affirmation of Quakers shall be allowed, as 
likewise the oaths of Jews, or any other religious persuasion, ac- 
cording to the custom of their faith, any thing herein, or in any 
other act of parliament to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Edict of Louis XVI. king of France, concerning those within 
his dominions who do not profess the Roman Catholic faith: dated 
at Versailles in the month of Nov. 1787; and registered in the 
parliament of Paris, the 29th day of January, 1788. 

Louis, by the grace of God, king of France and Navarre, to all 
to whom these presents shall come, greeting. When Louis X1V. 
solemnly forbade throughout his dominions the public exercise of 
any other religion than the Roman Catholic, the wish, so much to 
be desired, of bringing his people to observe one general form of 
worship, flattered by pretended conversions, prevented that great 
kmg from putting im execution the plan which he had formed in 
his council for legally verifying the civil state of such of his sub- 
jects as could not be admitted to the sacraments of the Church. 
After the example of our great predecessors, we shall continue to 

‘favor, as much as possible, the means of instruction and persua- 
sion, most likely to unite our subjects in the general profession of 
the ancient faith of our kingdom; and we proscribe, with the 
most scrupulous regard, all those violent methods of proceeding, 
which are as contrary to the principles of reason and humanity, as 
to the true spirit of the Gospel. But, till it shall please Divine 
Providence to bless our endeavors, and work this happy revolution, 
our equity and the interest of our kingdom demand that we should 
exclude from the right of civil government such as do not profess 
the Catholic religion, whether subjects, or strangers residing among 
us, Since experience has long shown that these rigorous mea- 
sures avail nothing, we ought no longer to permit the law thus 
needlessly to punish people for the misfortune of their birth, by 
stripping them of those rights which nature seems to demand in 
ther favor. It appears to us that the Protestants, thus deprived 
of a (egal existence, are placed in the unavoidable alternatives of, 
either profaning the ceremonies of the church by feigned conver- 
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sions, or exposing their children to contract marriages which the 
legislature had already pronounced to be null and void from the 
beginning. Indeed the law supposed that there were none but 
Roman Catholics within our dominions ; and this fiction, now no 
longer admissible, has been made use of as a reason for the silence 
of the law, which could not be supposed to know, that there were 
proselytes to another belief in France, without banishing them 
from the kingdom, or immediately providing for their civil govern- 
ment. Principles so contrary to the prosperity and_happmess of 
our dominions would have encouraged emigration and excited con- 
tinual disturbances in private families, had we not provisionally 
taken advantage of the jurisprudence of our tribunals, to prevent 
greedy, collateral relations from disputing with children, born under 
these disadvantages, the right of succeeding to their parents’ posses- 
sions. ‘Things being in this situation, it is high time that we 
should by our authority put a period to these dangerous differences 
between the laws of nature and those of the land. We have 
entered on this examination with all the deliberation which the 
importance of the case demands. It was laid before our council 
some fime ago, and we intended to take time to consider of the 
legal form we should give it; but the advantages to be reaped 
theréfrom appeared to us so great, that we determined to publish 
it immediately. Though it be out of our power to hinder different 
sects from being in our dominions, yet we will never suffer them 
to be a source of discord between our subjects. We have taken 
the most efficacious measures to prevent improper assemblies: the 
Catholic religion, which we have the happiness to profess, shall 
alone enjoy, in our kingdom, the liberties and honors attached ‘to 
public worship; while our other subjects of a different faith, 
deprived of all influence or power in the state, and for ever declared 
incapable of holding any place of trust or profit, civil or niilitary, 
yet nevertheless subject to the general police for the observance of 
Sundays and Holydays, shall have no more than what the law of 
nature does not permit us to refuse them: viz. perinission to ‘have 
their births, marriages, and deaths, legally verified, so that ‘they 
may reap the same civil advantages therefrom as our other subjects. 
We, therefore, by these considerations moved, by and with the 
advice of our council and our own knowledge, full power, and 
royal authority, do declare and ordain, by this our perpetual and 
irrevocable edict, as follows: 

Article I. The Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion 
shall continue to enjoy alone, im our kingdom, the liberty of public 
worship ; and the births, marriages, and deaths, of those of our 
subjects Who’ profess the same, shall in no case be verified bat 
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according to the rites and usages of the said religion as declared 
by our laws. 

Such of our subjects, however, as profess any other religion 
than the Roman Catholic, whether they now reside in our domi- 
nions or shall come thither hereafier, shall be permitted to enjoy 
every advantage and right which can or may ‘belong to them, 
whether with respect to property or inheritance; and they may 
carry on trade, or follow any profession to which they may have 
been bred, without molestation or trouble on account of their 
religion: with this exception nevertheless, that they shall not be 
able to hold any place of judicature, whether under us or any of 
our lords; nor be members of corporations having judicial powers ; 
nor be eligible to situations which confer the right of giving 
lastruction in public. 

IL., ‘Those who are not Roman Catholics, whether subjects, or 
foreigners residing iv our kingdom, shall in consequence be able to 
contract matrimony according to the form heremafter mentioned ; 
and our will and pleasure is, that the said marriages shall have the 
same effect in law, with regard to those who contract them 
agreeably to the said form, and their children, as those which are 
celebrated in the usual manner by our Catholic subjects. 

ILl, Nevertheless, our meaning is, and be it understood, that 
those, who profess a religion different from the Roman Catholic, 
shall on no account look upon themselves as forming, .within our 
dowinions, a particular body, community, or society; or, unde 
this pretence, fancy that they are able, collectively, to bring actions, 
give letiers of attorney, enter into agreements, make purchases, or 
do avy other act whatsoever. And we expressly forbid all our 
judges, registrars, notaries, attorneys, aud other public officers, 
to proceed with, receive, or sign, the said actions, letters, agrée- 
ments, or other matters, under pein of being displaced ; nor shall 
any of our subjects presume to say, that they have received powers 
of the kind from any of the said pretended communities or societies, 
upon pam of being regarded as favorers and encouragers of 
unlawful elubs and assemblies, and, as such, punished according to 
the rigor of the law. Ihe 

IV... Neither shall any person, pretending to be a minister or 
pastoriof another religion than the Roman Catholic, style himself 
such Jam any written instrument; wear a different dress in public 
than others of the same belief; or assume any privilege or distine- 
tion whatsoever. And we do also expressly forbid their taking 
upon them to give certificates of marriages, births, or deaths, 
whieh we declare from henceforward to be null and void, and 
that, in no case, any attention shall be paid thereto, either by our 
judges or others. 
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V. We do also hereby expressly order and command all persons 
whatsoever, whether natives, or foreigners travelling in our domi- 
nions, of what religion soever they be, to pay proper respect to 
the Catholic faith and its holy ceremonies; and if any one sball 
presume to do or say any thing in public contrary theretv, he 
shall xe proceeded against with all the rigor of the law, the same 
as, any other of our subjects would or ought to be, who professes 
the said religion. 

VI. And we do further command, that Sundays and holydays 
be observed by the said persons according to the regulations by 
law established, and that no shop be opened, nor other public sale 
be had, on the said days. 

VII. It is likewise our will and pleasure, that all persons, of 
whatever rank, who reside in our kingdom, and do not profess the 
Roman Catholic religion, shall pay, ‘like our other subjects, 
according to their property and ability, towards the maintenance, 
repairs, and rebuilding, of parish churches, chapels, parsonages, 
houses for the clergy (whether secular or monastic), employed im 
celebrating divine service, and, in general, all expences of a like 
kiad to which our Catholic subjects are liable. 

VIII. Those, who have resided a sufficient time in our domi- 
nions, whether subjects or foreigners, not being Roman Cathohés, 
aud who may be desirous of intermarrying with each other, shall 
be obliged to have their banns published in the place where each of 
the contracting parties lives; likewise in the place which the smd 
panties, or one of them, may have quitted within six mouths, af 
within the same diocese, or one year if they have come from another 
diocese ; and, im ease) they should be under age, then also in the 
parish where their fathers, mothers, guardians, or trustees live. _ 

LX. The contracting parties shall be at liberty to have the said 
publications made, either by the mimisters of the several parishes 
where required, or the officers of justice of the places, which they 
like, m the form hereafter mentioned. 

X.. The said uainisters, or those chosen in their room, wm case 
the parties address themselves to the latter, shall publish the’said 
banns at the church door, without saying any thing of what religion 
the contracting parties are; and if a license has been obtained 4o 
dispense with one or both publications, it shall be a sufficient 
indemnification for the clergyman, who shall make meation thereof, 
The banas, being published m this manner, shall afterwards ‘be 
affixed to the church door, 

XA. In case of any opposition to the marriage, the minsiter 
shall mention it im his certificate of publication, which he shall 
deliver te the parties in the usual form, and for which, as well as 


for the said publication, he shall be paid the fee hereinafter fixed 
by us. 
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XITL. Should the parties not like to apply to the minister, or if 
the minister refuse to act, the same shall be published on Sunday 
or holyday, immediately after evening service, by the chief registrar 
or clerk of justice, in presence of the judge or justice, or the 
person deputed by him; at the bottom of the notice, containing 
the names and additions of the parties, the date of the publication 
shall be mentioned, and if it be the first, second, or third time ; and 
likewise the dispeusations, if any have been obtamed. ‘The whole 
shall be signed by the justice, or officer deputed by him, and by 
the registrar, and a fair copy afterwards affixed on the out-side of 
the church door. 

XIII. In case the banns be published in the manner last men- 
tioned, all opposition to the marriage must be signified to the 
officer of justice who was present at the publication ; the registrars 
er clerks are to mention the said oppositions in the certificates of 
publication of banns which they give the parties, under pain of the 
loss of office and making satisfaction to the said parties ; and in no 
case shall permission to enforce the said opposition be sued out 
from any other judges than those who are publicly known to 
belong to our courts of justice, who shall determine in the usqal 
manner, allowing to those who think themselves aggrieved the 
liberty of an appeal. 

XIV. When the declarations of marriage, spoken of hereafter, 
shall not be made before the minister, they shall be made before 
no other judge than the chief officer of justice of the place, 
whether royal or seigneurial, m whose jurisdiction one of the 
parties lives, or before him who acts in his stead, in case of 
absence, on pain of the whole being considered as void. 

XV. In all our bailiwicks and other courts, the chief officer, 
duly appointed, and conforming to the laws of the kingdom, shall 
be enabled to grant, within his jurisdiction, licenses to dispense 
with the publication of banns to those who are not of the Roman 
Catholic religion, in the same manner as the ordinaries of places 
graut them to such as are of the said religion. And the said 
judges shall also grant dispensations of consanguinity exceeding 
the third degree; but as to those who are nearer related, their 
dispensations shall be made out and sealed in our court of 
chancery, and registered free of expence by the clerks of the 
Fegistry in the said places. 

XVI. Whether the said parties have caused their banns to be 
published by the parochial minister, or the officer of justice, it 
shall be lawful for them to make their declaration of mafriage 
before the said minister, or before the chief officer of justice 
mentioned im the X1Vth article, whichever they like, bringing with 
them at the same time certificate of the said publication without 
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opposition; the proof of every opposition being removed, if any 
have been made; and the necessary dispensations; together with 
the consent of their fathers, mothers, guardians, or trustees; the 
same as required by law with regard to our other subjects, and 
under the same penalties. 

XVII. In order to make the said declaration, the contracting 
parties, attended by four witnesses, shall repair to the house of 
the minister of the parish where one of the said parties resides, or 
to that of the said judge, and there declare that they have taken and 
do take each other in lawfal and imdissoluble marriage, and 
mutually promise fidelity. ' 

XVI. The said minister, or the said judge, shall declare to 
the parties, in the name of the law, that they are joimed together in 
lawful and indissoluble wedlock ; insert the said declaration in the 
register and duplicate intended for this purpose; and mention the 
publication of banns, whether without opposition, or, if any has 
been made, that it was lawfully removed ; the dispensations, if any 
have been granted; together with the consent of the fathers, 
mothers, guardians, or trustees; sign the whole, and cause the 
same to be signed by the contracting parties, if able to writey and 
by the witnesses. 

XIX. In case the contracting parties do not both live iw the 
same parish, they may go to the minister, or judge hereinbefore 
described, of either parish, which they please, provided it be the 
residence of one of the parties, and there make their declaration; 
but neither the said minister, nor the said judge, shall allow the 
same, unless he first have a proper certificate of consent from the 
minister or judge of the other parish; and the said certificate of 
consent, which cannot lawfully be refused, either by the minister 
or judge from whom demanded, shall be expressed and dated im the 
declaration of marriage entered im the register. 

XX. The rectors, vicars, or curates, to whom the parties apply 
to receive their declarations of marriage, shall insert them im the 
common parish register and duplicate of marriages within. their 
parish; the judges in such registers as are hereinafter described, 
and the whole, as above mentioned, shall be subject to the same 
penalties as set forth in our ordinances, edicts, declarations, and 
regulations, with regard to the forms to be observed m the marriages 
of our Catholic subjects. 

X XI. And with respect to the conjugal unions which may have 
been entered into by any of our non-catholic subjects or foreigners 
settled in our dominions, without having observed the legal forms, 
our will and pleasure is that, provided they comply with the 
following regulations, withm the space of one year from the day of 
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the date on which this present edict shall be published and 
registered in our courts within the jurisdiction of their residence, 
they shall acquire, for themselves and children, all the nghts and 
privileges resulting from lawful wedlock, to be reckoned from the 
day of this inion, of which they shall bring proof, and declare the 
number, age, and sex of their children. ' 

XXII. The said husbands and wives, with four witnesses, shall 
go before the minister, or the king’s judge, where they reside, and 
make their declaration of marriage, which they shal] be obliged to 
repeat in the same form before the minister or the judge of the 
district which they have quitted the residence of within six months, 
if inthe sime diocese; or within a year if in a different one. , 

XXI{I1. In case the said parties should be under age at the 
time of the said declaration, they shall bring with them, in writing, 
the consent of their fathers, mothers, guardians, or trustees, which 
the minister, or judge, shall be obliged to mention in the register 
where he enters the marriage; and the said proceedings shall be 
inserted in the same registers with the declarations of marriages 
newly contracted, under the penalties declared in the X Xth agticle 
hereimbefore written. 

XXIV. Should any disputes arise with respect to marriages 
contracted or declared im the forms above described, they shal} first 
be heard by our bailiffs and seneschals duly appointed, and by no 
others, allowing to the party dissatisfied the right of appeal to our 
courts of parliament and imferior councils, and reserving té our- 
selves, furthermore, the power of regulating, as we shall see cause, 
the civil effects of unions contracted by such of our subjegts, or 
grog residmg in our kingdom, not being Catholics, as. are 


KXV. The births of the children of our non-catholic subjects, 
miftied according to the forms prescribed by our present edict, 
shall ‘be verified, either by their being baptised, if, brought to 
church for that purpose, or by the father and two witnesses residi 
in-thé place, or in his absence four witnesses also. living, m the 
sind parish, gomg before the judge of the place and saying they 
avé désited by the mother to declare that the child is born, has been 
baptized, and has received a name. ‘ 

ifthe parents of the child be of a sect which does not acknow- 
ledge the necessity of baptism; in that case those who carry it 
shall declare the birth of the child, the sect in which it was born, 
and show that'the fathér and mother have been marned agcorging 
tothe form prescribed by this present edict. rere 

XKV1. ‘The said declaration shall be entered in the register 
and duplicate designed for this purpose ; signed by the r, if 
present, and able to sign; the witnesses} and the judge: and the 
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same forms shall likewise be observed as are laid down by our 
ordinances, edicts, and declarations, with respect to the baptism of 
children born of Catholic parents, upon pain of the whole beg 
null and void. 

XXVII. In case of the death of any of our subjects, or fo-~ 
reighers residing or travelling in our domivions, to whom the 
rites of ecclesiastical burial cannot be granted, the mayors, alder- 
men, and other chief officers of towns, boroughs, and villages, are 
hereby ordered and required to appropriate a proper piece of 
ground for interment in each of the said places; and we do charge 
our proctors or attorneys who have the management of our affairs 
in the said places, as also the stewards of our lords of manors, to 
see that the pieces of ground intended for the said interments be 
properly fenced out, in the same manner’as the cemeteries of our 
Catholic subjects are, or ought to be. 

XXVIII. ‘All declarations of death shall be made by the two 
nearest relations or neighbours of the deceased; and in theirdefault, 
by our proctor, or the steward of the chief lord in whose manor 
thé demise happened, who shall be accompanied by two witnesses; 
and the said declaration may be made, either before the minister 
of the parish, or the judge, who shall receive the same and make 
entry thereof, the said minister in the common register of deaths, 
an the judge in the register intended for this purpose, of. which 
mention will hereinafter be made ; and the said declaration shall 
be signed by him before whom it was made, and. the relations or 
neighbouts who attended ; or, in default, by our proctor, or the lard 
of the manor’s steward, and the two accompanying witnesses, 

‘X'XYX. If the relations or neighbours of the person deceased 
prefer having the declaration of death inserted in the parish regis- 
ter, they shall give notice of it to the judge of the place, who will 
name a deputy to attend the burial, if he cannot be present him- 
self; and in all cases the declaration of death shall be signed by, the 
deputy or officer of justice who was at the interment. 

RXX . The corpse of no one, to whom the service of the Ca- 
tholic Church is refused, shall, be placed before the door of, the 
holise, as is the custom with regard to those who die in the estab- 
lished religion. ‘The relations and friends of the person deceased 
may accompany the funeral, but shall not be allowed to sing or 
Fead prayers ahied and we forbid all our subjects to cquse'or 
excite any tumult, insult, or scandal, on account of the said. funerals, 
upon pain of being punished as disturbers of the public peace, | ... 

KX e better to carry into execution our present edict, 
there shall be kept, in the principal court of justice;in all towns, 
borofighs, and via, of our kingdom, where there is:a likeli- 
hood of the beforementioned declarations being made, two regis- 
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ters, the one of stamped paper, in those places where it is custo- 
mary, aud the other of common paper, in order to enter therein 
the said declarations ; and also for the chief clerk or registrar of 
the said court to give abstracts to those who require them, in the 
same manner as is done with regard to the registers of baptisms, 
marriages, and deaths, kept by the ministers of parishes ; and the 
paper for the said registers shall be furnished by the inhabitants of 
the said towns, boroughs, and villages. 

XXXII. The leaves of the said registers, properly ruled from 
beginning to end, by the first officer of the said court, (free of 
expense,) with an alphabet to command the whole, shall be depo- 
sited among the records of the said court, and the chief clerk be 
obliged to produce it when required. The declarations of births, 
marriages, and deaths, mentioned in the present edict, and in the 
form hereinbefore described, shall be inserted therein one after 
another, and without any blanks ; and at the end of each year, the 
said registers shall be closed and adjusted by the judge, directly 
after the last entry therein made, and such leaves as are not used 
shall be barred with lines across by him. 

XXXII. Within six weeks after the end of each year, the 
said register or its duplicate shall be deposited among the records 
of the bailiwick or lordship, lying within the jurisdiction of our 
courts, to which the said justices may be able to have recourse ; 
and copies shall be sent by the proctors of the said tribunals to our 
attorney-general in the court where he attends, who shall place the 
same among the rolls of the said court; and those, who wish to 
have extracts from the said registers, may apply, either to the 
register office of the parish, to that of the bailiwick or lordship, or 
to that of the court where any of the said registers are deposited. 

XXXIV. The chief clerks of our bailiwicks and lordships, 
properly appointed in our courts, shall also have a register bound, 
and properly ruled from beginning to end, by the principal officer, 
with an alphabet to command the whole, in order to enter therein, 
one after another, and without leaving any spaces between, the 
dispensations of consanguinity, or publications of banns, which the 
said clerk has granted, together with those issued out of our chan- 
cery, and directed to the said judges to that effect. ‘This register 
may serve for more than one year; but at the end of each, and not 
later than the first of January in the following year, it shall be 
closed and adjusted by the said judge. 

XXXV. The parties obtaining the said dispensations shall 
likewise be obliged to have them examined, within three days at 
most, at the comptroller’s office within the said district, for which 
they shall pay the comptroller ten sols ;* but no duty or other per- 


1 5d. sterling. 
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quisite for our benefit shall be laid on the declarations of births, 
marriages, or deaths, nor on the extracts from the registers, pub- 
lications of banns, or certificates of the same ; from ‘which we have 
expressly excused, and do excuse, our subjects, as well as those 
foreigners who shall be parties in the said declarations, or to whom 
the said extracts are necessary. 

XXXVI. No rector, vicar, curate, or other officer before- 
mentioned, shall, for any of these acts, receive more than the sam 
ordered in the table annexed. 

XXXVII. It is to be understood, that nothing in this our 
present edict shall repeal any grant made by us, or the kings our 
predecessors, to the Lutherans of Alsace, or to any other of our 
subjects, to whom, in some provinces, or towns of our kingdom, 
permission has been given to exercise a religion different from the 
Roman Catholic; with regard to whom the former regulations 
shall continue. AND WE DO HEREBY command our 
trusty and well-beloved counsellors who compose the parliament of 
Paris, that they register the same; and the said edict keep, ob- 
serve, and execute, according to its true intent and meaning, any 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding: For this is our will and 
pleasure ; and the better to give force and stability thereto, we 


have caused it to be sealed with our seal. Given at Versailles, in 


the month of November, in the year of grace 1787, and the 14th 
of our reign. 


(Signed) LOUIS. 
Table of Fees annexed to the Edict. 
(In sterling Money.) 


To THE MINISTER. 


For publishing banns, whether three times, or the parties 
haye obtained a dispensation for one or two publica- 
tions, and the consent commonly called “ Lettre de 
recedo.” 

For a declaration of marriage 

For ditto of decease 

For every extract of marriage or decease, the same as 
paid for the extracts of baptism, marriage, aud burial 
of Roman Catholics. 


To Orricers of the Kine’s Courts. 


To the officer who publishes the banns 01 
‘Yo the clerk for posting it up and a certificate of publication O 1 
VOL. XV. Pam. NO, XXIX, P 
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bs 
Oe 
o® 


To the judge for signing the certificate if required 
To ditto for a certificate to the second parish of the ie 


— 
oO 


lication, &c. when the contracting parties have differ- 
ent residences 

To the clerk for drawing a fair copy 

For a declaration of marriage 

For ditto of birth 

For ditto of decease 


©ccoo fo oO 
oorno 
Scoaso 


For a LicENceE. 


To the first officer 
To the clerk 


For DispensaTions of ConsaNGUINIryY. 
To the judge 
To the clerk 
To Orricers of Orner Courts. 


For a publication of banns : 

To the judge 

To the clerk 

For a CERTIFICATE TO THE SECOND Parisu. 

To the judge 

To the clerk 

For a DEecLARATION of MARRIAGE. 
To the judge 
For a declaration of birth 


For ditto of decease 
For the written instruments which.they shall deliver 
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PREFACE. 


Tue journey, which afforded me the opportunity of visiting, in 
company with my sister Elizabeth Fry, the prisons, to which the 
following little work relates, was taken during the eighth and ninth 
months of the last year. We travelled along the great north road 
through York to,Edinburgh; from Edinburgh, by the eastern coast 
of Scotland, to Aberdeen; from Aberdeen, by the inland route 
through Forfar and Perth, back again to Edinburgh; thence, 
after a few days spent in that city, to Glasgow ; from Glasgow to 
Carlisle, from Carlisle to Kendal, Lancaster, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Sheffield ; from Sheffield, by Wakefield, again to York; from 
York, lastly, to our respective homes, one in the neighbour- 
hood of Norwich, the other in that of London. 

The principal object of our journey was connected with the 
concerns of our own religious Society, that of Friends; but we also 
made a point of inspecting the prisons in the several towns, through 
which we passed. In the course of this engagement, we observed 
a variety of particulars, which interested and affected us; and [ 
think it right to communicate to the public the information which 
we collected, in the hope that it may afford some fresh stimulus, 
to the zeal already prevalent for improving our system of prison 
discipline. 

It appears the more desirable to take this step, because incorrect 
statements respecting some of these prisons have found their way, 
in connexion with our visit, into the provincial newspapers; and 
it is evidently a matter of importance, that the public should be 
made acquainted with the real condition of these places of con- 
finement. 

The better the actual state of our prisons is known and under- 
stood, the more clearly will all men see the necessity of those 
arrangements, by which they may be rendered schools of industry 
and virtue, instead of the very nurseries of crime. 
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Tn a late interesting publication, the inquiry has been ably 
instituted, ‘‘ whether crime and misery are produced or prevented 
by our present system of prison discipline.” ‘To that inquiry, the 
author alluded to, by his description of several ill regulated prisons, 
has given but too plain an answer : he hasat the same time presented 
to us some prominent instances of a favorable kind; and, on the 
whole view of his case, has established the following important 
proposition—that by those jails on the one hand, which are con- 
ducted on bad principles, crime and misery are produced and mul- 
tiplied : and on the other hand, that prisons, in which the 
prisoners are classified, inspected, instructed, and employed, have 
a powerful tendency to that, by which crime and misery will cer- 
tainly be lessened, viz. the reformation of criminals. 

To strengthen and confirm this proposition, by a variety of ad- 
ditsonal facts, is the chief object of the present work. 

My Notes on all the more important prisons which we visited, 
have been read to the respective jailers, and have been carefully 
corrected since the date of our visit, by gentlemen on the spot. 
They may therefore, I trust, be considered accurate: they will 
not, however, be found to enter minutely into all the various details 
of each prison, but rather to dwell on those particulars, which are 
most connected with considerations of an interesting and important 
nature. 

I shall now proceed to lay these Notes before the reader, accord- 
ing to the order in which we actually visited the prisons; and I 
shall afterwards venture to trouble him with a few General Obser- 
vations on the subject of prison discipline. I am not sanguine 
enough to suppose that any remarks of mine will have much effect 
in forming the views of others; but if they should be the means 
of inducing any persons, and more especially those in authority, 
to give to this important subject the consideration, which they 
have not yet given to it, I shall be satisfied in the belief that my 
efforts, however feeble, have not been entirely fruitless. 

In the course of my work, it has been my particular endeavour 
to represent and embody the sentiments entertained by my sister 
Elizabeth Fry, whose experience with respect to prisons is much 
greater than my own. As I am persuaded of the truth and impor- 
tance of those sentiments, and as they have been fully confirmed 
by my own observation, I hope I shall be excused, if { have been 
inadvertent enough, in any part of the work, to press them upon 
the reader a little too confidently. 


Earlham, near Norwich, 
First month, 14th, 1819. 





NOTES ON PRISONS, 


Sc. 


DONCASTER JAIL, ' 


Tuts jail consists of a small court-yard, two rooms on the ground 
floor, and two others above them; the rooms severally furnished 
with a small bed, and measuring thirteen feet square. Of the 
lower rooms, one is for male criminals of all descriptions, the other 
for male vagrants: of the upper rooms, one for females, whether 
debtors, vagrants, or criminals; the other for male debtors. 
Fifteen persons have at times been locked up together for the 
night in the apartment allotted to male criminals, that apartment 
measuring, as before stated, thirteen feet square. The state of 
these poor wretches, when thus situated, must have been in a very 
high degree miserable and unhealthy. In the male vagrants’ room 
there is no light when the door is shut, except through a hole in 
the door, and of course no ventilation. ‘The criminals in this jail 
are ironed ; they are allowed eightpence per day and firing, but 
neither clothing nor soap. ‘They are totally unemployed, and 
receive no instruction whatever. Forty persons have been con- 
fined in this jail at once ; but at this time there were only five 
prisoners here. The doors of the four rooms being necessarily 
kept open during the day, the prisoners of all descriptions, debtors 
and criminals, male and female, associate freely together. Whe 
can wonder that crimes increase? Who does not perceive the 
tendency of such an association to convert into felons, the vagrant, 
misdemeanant, the debtor ? One of the vagrants at this time in the 
prison was a Scotch woman, who having lost her husband, and 


* Visited eighth month 20th, 1818, in company with several mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and two magistrates of the town. 
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having herself just recovered from a serious illness, was travelling 
homewards in company with her little child. She complained 
bitterly of her situation. “What could I do?” she said—“ 1 
dared not steal; | liked not to beg: destitute and afflicted, what 
could I do, but apply to the magistrates for a pass? The conse- 
quence is, that I am shut up for a week in prison, and exposed, 
perhaps, to the worst and most vicious of men.” ' The case speaks 
for itself. 

We were much gratified by observing that the intelligent magis- 
trates of Doncaster are anxious to correct these lamentable abuses. 
We were informed of their intention to erect a new prison. May 
= be encouraged to do this justice to themselves and to the 
public! 


* By 17 Geo. II. cap. 5, it isenacted, that rogues, vagabonds, and 
beggars, who are found in any parish to which they do not legally be- 
long, should be apprehended, and committed to the house of correction 
for any term not exceeding a month, and should afterwards receive a 
pass from a magistrate. ‘This pass obliges the constable to convey 
them to the next parish, and entitles the travellers to support from the 
officers of the parishes, which lie on the direct way in succession, until 
they arrive at their homes. By 32 Geo. III. ch. 45, it is further 
enacted, that such passes shall not be given, until the parties for whom 
they are required have been either privately whipped, or imprisoned 
in the house of correction for not less than seven days. 

It often happens that innocent but distressed persons, journeying 
homeward, are under the necessity of applying for passes. These they 
cannot receive, except on the ground of being considered rogues and 
vagabonds, nor until they have suffered a punishment always disgrace- 
ful, aud sometimes, in consequence of the bad state of our prisons, not 
a little terrible. This is a manifest injustice, and ought to be remedied. 
There is, however, a still greater abuse, which prevails in connection 
with these Acts of Parliament. 

When poor persons, residing in a parish to which they do not belong, 
become chargeable to that parish, they are to be conveyed by the offi- 
cers of the parish, under 13 and 14 Car. II. ch. 12, or an order signed 
by two justices of the peace, to the place of their legal settlement. In 
ordet to avoid the expense of this removal—an expense which in most 
cases devolves on the removing parish—it is a very common practice 
to entice such distressed persons into an act of public begging; and 
after punishing them as rogues and vagabonds, to send them home to 
their parishes on a common vagrant’s pass. 

This flagrant but prevalent abuse demands the early attention of the 
British legislature ; for it is not only totally at variance from the prin- 
ciples of common justice, but it strikes at the root of those moral and 
independent feelings in the minds of the lower orders of fhe people, 
which are the best security to society at large.—Vid. Nolan on the 
Poor Laws. 
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YORK CASTLE,—THE COUNTY JAIL. ‘ 


Oa your entry into this handsome and extensive building, you 
are introduced to.a very spacious court-yard, in which the debtors 
walk, and expose various articles for sale, and into which the 
public are admitted with little or no reserve. On the right hand 
as youenter, are the court-houses; on the left the several 
buildings in which are imprisoned the misdemeanants and others 
confined for a limited term, part of the debtors, and the women ; 
in front, the governor’s house, apartments over it for most of the 
debtors, and the prison for male felons, both before and after 
conviction—the tried being kept apart from the untried. There 
is no inspection from the governor's house over any part of the 
castle, except the great court and one of the felons’ yards. 

The chaplain attends this prison three times in the week to 
read prayers, and preaches twice. ‘The prisoners are allowed one 
pound and a half of wheaten bread daily, and one shilling per 
week; but there is one particular class of them who have one 
shilling and sixpence per week. From the squalid appearance of 
some of the men, it seemed to us questionable whether the allow- 
anceof food: was. sufficient to maintain them in health: the apo- 
thecary, of the prison, whom we saw, expressed an opinion that it 
was not. Firing.is now allowed to the prisoners, and soap; but 
no:clothing, except in cases of emergency. Several of them were 
extremely ill clad; two men without shirts. The felons, whether 
tried or untried, are heavily ironed. 

That part of the prison in which the women are confined, is 
kept ina state of cleanliness and order. The women,—of whom 
one was for trial, and the others convicts, about seven in number,— 
appeared very decent; and some of them were busily employed in 
washing for the debtors. ‘Their day-room does not admit suffi- 
cient light, but is otherwise comfortable; so are their sleeping- 
cells, and the bedding quite sufficient. The rest of the prison, 
except the debtors” rooms, which we did not see, but more especi- 
ally the felons’ day-room, appeared to us very far from cleanly. 
Every yard, however, is supplied with water; the means of warm 
and. cold batlung are provided inthe felons’ prison; and we were 
informed that the whole jail is white-washed twice in the year. 
The men who are sentenced to a temporary confinement are kept 
apart from the other prisoners, and are employed in making laces, 
caps,.garters, &c. which are sold in the great court. By this means 
tliey earn from threepence to sixpence per day, the whole of which 


* Visited: eighth month: 22d, in.company with Benjamin: Hornor of 
the Grange, near York. 
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they are allowed to take for themselves. The male felons, whether 
tried or untried, are totally without employment. There were at 
this time about forty of them in the prison. Of these, the greater 
number were walking up and down a small yard, separated from 
the great court by a double iron palisade, or grating, the outer 
being divided from the inner grate by a space measuring ten 
feet in breadth. Through this grating they keep up a free and easy 
communication not only with the debtors but with the public. At 
this very time agreat number of persons were standing at the outside, 
holding conversation with the prisoners. Men and women, grown- 
up persons and children, have an equal access to this scene of de- 
pravity and distress. It is evident, that so free a communication 
must give every facility to the introduction of improper articles 
into the prison, and probably to the pawning of the prisoners’ 
clothes, which we understood to be a prevalent custom here: it 
must also afford an easy opportunity of corruption to the inha- 
bitants of York and its neighbourhood. The day-room for these 
felons, opens into the yard in which they walk, and measures 
twenty-four feet by fifteen. The turnkey remembers the time 
when there were eighty felons confined in it. The night-cells 
connected with this part of the prison are ill ventilated ; three or 
four of them are totally dark, and admit no external air. The 
prisoners generally sleep two in abed. Those who are unable 
to read, receive for the most part no instruction whatever." On 


* This has not at all times been the case, as will be evinced by: the 
following interesting statement received from William Richardson of 
York, a most respectable minister of the established church. 

**York, November 24, 1818. “‘ Aboutthree years ago some boys from 
Sheffield were tried and condemned at York, for robbing a watchmaker’s 
or silversmith’s shop, and left for transportation. One of the magistrates, 
who was of the grand jury, struck with compassion for the youth and 
the miserable appearance of these poor culprits, spoke to them after 
their conviction, and, on his return to his own seat in the country, wrote 
to the governor of York castle, expressing a wish that some useful instruc- 
tion might be afforded them while they remained there, promising to be at 
the expense of it, and desiring him to consult with me on the subject, 
It occurred to me that the best thing to be done was to establish a 
school in which the boys might be regularly taught. The governor 
was kind enough to furnish a proper room ; a decent young man (a 
prisoner for debt) who had been master of a cheap school in the north 
of Yorkshire, was hired to teach this little school; and I undertook that 
my curate or myself would inspect it. The project succeeded beyond 
our expectations. The master soon.grew fond of his pupils, on aceount 
of their rapid improvement in reading, writing, &c. The boys were 
diligent and attentive to instruction, happy, and orderly; their behavi- 
our at the chapel, and their whole conduct at other times, gave us 
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the whole, although this prison has some excellencies and great 
capacities, its evils are very conspicuous. They are as follow :— 

sy access of the debtors and of the public to the felons ; insuffi- 
cient clothing, and scarcely sufficient food; heavy irons; want of 
cleanliness, want of further classification, want of inspection, want 
of instruction, want of employment. It is most earnestly to be 
desired, that suitable accommodations may ere long be provided, to 
supply the last and most important of these defects. Were the 
prisoners employed, they would not be occupied, as has hitherto 
been the case, by various devices for effecting theirescape. Their 
chains might be knocked off with safety. They would not cut even 
their iron bedsteads to pieces, as they have done in their present 
state. ‘hey would have no time to corrupt either one another or 
the public. They would leave the prison with the habits of indus- 
try and comparative virtue, instead of being confirmed in idleness 
and deepened in crime. All the evils of York castle are, with 
some expense and trouble, capable of being remedied ;—and shall 
they not be remedied by the inhabitants of so extensive and so 
opulent a county as Yorkshire ?—Our visit to this castle was re- 


pleasure. This continued till the time of their departure from the 
castle, when they were visited by their benevolent patron, who had 
wished to see and examine them before they left the country. He was 
highly satisfied with the result of his experiment; and furnished them 
with useful religious books and tracts to take with them. He also made 
each of them a present of a guinea, saying at the same time, ‘ I give you 
thisto dispose of just as you please; but I cannot help observing that 
the man whom you robbed is now in the castle, a prisoner for debt ; and 
if I were in your case, | should think it right to make him some com- 
pensation for the wrong | had done him. But you are quite at liberty 
to do what you like.” He then left them and returned home. When 
he was gone, and the boys were left to themselves, they unanimously 
agreed to send all that their benefactor had given them (I think to the 
amount of five or six guineas) to the man they had robbed, desiring only 
that he would return them each a shilling for pocket money. The poor 
man, surprised and affected by this unexpected act of restitution, 
did more than they requested.—Care was taken to keep them separate 
from the other convicts during their journey tothe ship, and a charge 
given to the master of the transport to watch over them during their 
voyage. I also gave them a letter to Mr. Marsden, the senior chaplain 
of New South Wales, recommending them to his pastoral care. This 
successful experiment has excited in my mind a strong wish that schools 
could be formed in all our larger prisons, where juvenile offenders are 
so often to be found. This measure, together with occupation for all, 
and a proper classification, seem to me, after forty years’ acquaintance 
with the inmates of a prison, to be the most promising means of pro- 
ducing reformation.— William Richardson, preacher at York castle.” 
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ted on the 29th of the 9th month, in company with Samuel 
‘uke, of York. We perceived no alteration in its arrangements, 
or in the condition of its inmates. 


DURHAM OLD JAIL, HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 
AND NEW JAIL.’ 


The Old Jail is built over a gateway in the middle of the city. 
We found it clean, and in as much order, with respect to its ar- 
rangements, as the excessive contraction of the building will admit. 
Classification and inspection are impossible in this prison, nor is it 
capable of any accommodations for the employment of its inmates. 

The criminals are allowed 4s. 6d. per week for each person, to- 
gether with a little clothing on particular occasions. They find 
their own firing. They are ironed only when refractory. At this 
time they had all their fetters on, in consequence of an attempt 
which they had made the evening before to escape from prison. 
The chaplain visits this prison once every week. 

The women prisoners are so ill accommodated that they pass 
both day and night in one apartment, nor are they at all classified. 
In the men’s day-room, which is small, we observed several prison- 
ers, two of them under sentence of death, and two detained merely 
for want of bail. This lamentable want of classification was, how- 
ever, owing partly to the temporary disuse of another small room, 
not ina condition of security. You descend from the felons’ day- 
room and from the daylight, by thirty steps, to the sleeping-cells, 
which are perfectly dark, and without any ventilation except from 
a hole in the ceiling. From these cells there isa still deeper descent 
into a horribly close dark dungeon, far under ground. This dun 
geon is no longer used ; it is the dreadful relic of obsolete barbarity. 

Besides the Old Jail, there is a House of Correction, now used 
only for vagrants. It is built against a steep bank close by the ni- 
ver. The unfortunate persons, who are confined in this prison, are 
obliged to pass the night in a damp and most dismal vault, measur- 
ing nineteen feet and a half by fourteen, and built immediately 
above the level of the river, but thirty-three steps below the street 
from which you enter the prison. This dungeon is entirely without 
light, nor does it admit any air except from the passage which 
leads to it. Fifteen persons have at times been locked up in it to- 
gether. These vagrants are allowed no other bedding than straw and 
afew rugs. Whenit is considered that those to whom this detesta- 
ble lodging is allotted, are often guilty of no other offence than that 


* Visited eighth month 24th, in company with Thomas Henry Faber, 
Esq. one of the county magistrates, and Jonathan Backhouse, jun. of 
Darlington, 
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of passing from one place to another, and begging some assistance, 
it cannot be denied that in being consigned to such a place, 
they are treated with extreme injustice and cruelty. The very obvi- 
ous evils of these two prisons have for some years been under 
the particular notice of the magistrates; and neither of them 
will be any longer required, when the New Jail, now far advanced 
towards its completion, is finished. 

That jail is a handsome and extensive building on the outskirts 
of the town ; its situation airy and convenient. In the middle of 
it is the governor’s house, from which there will be inspection over 
all the airing-grounds ; and, if certain arrangements now in con- 
templation are carried into effect, over the work-rooms also. On 
the right of this house is the debtors’ prison; on the left, the house 
of correction ; and in front of it, a large building not yet finished, 
intended for the reception of felons. The two former buildings 
are already partly occupied, chiefly by convicts sentenced to tem- 
porary confinement, some of whom beat flax and pick oakum. The 
day-rooms and sleeping-cells in these divisions of the prison are of 
a sufficient size, dry and airy. From the unfinished state of the 
felons’ prison we were unable to form any accurate judgment of 
it: at the same time, we could easily perceive that it would not, 
on the plan then laid down, admit of any provision for work-rooms, 
ot for the complete classification of the prisoners. We have since 
had the pleasure of learning that the magistrates propose making in 
this plan some important alterations, by which both these objects 
may be accomplished. It would indeed be a subject worthy 
of great regret, were a prison covering a large extent of ground and 
entirely new, to be left unprovided with those essential accommo- 
dations without which it must ever be a source of serious and de- 
plorable evil. We were sorry to observe that so large and fine a 
house had been erected in this prison for the governor. The indi- 
vidual who is appvinted to fill that office, and who is now the go- 
vernor of the Old Jail, appears to be a person much devoted to 
his duties :—but were not this the case, might not a reasonable 
fear be entertained, lest the accommodations now provided for hum 
should elevate him above his true station? 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE TOWN 


JALL.' 
The Jail at Newcastle, like the Old Jail at Durham, is a tower 


* Visited eighth month 25th, incompany with George Richardson and 
Daniel Oliver, of that place-—The county of Newcastle extends from 
north to south about four miles, and two miles and a half from cast to 
west, and is very populous. 
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built over a gateway, and like that prison is extremely ill adapted 
to its purpose. On the left side of the gateway, as you enter the 
town from the north, there are three small rooms for felons, mea- 
suring respectively about fourteen feet square. ‘These rooms have 
severally a window looking into the street, through which the pri- 
soners have an easy opportunity of communicating with the peo- 
ple who are passing below. On the ground floor there is a cold 
and miserable dungeon, now happily disused. There is also on 
this side of the prison a court-yard measuring sixty feet by eigh- 
teen; but as the walls which surround this yard are considered im- 
secure, the prisoners are never allowed to walk in it except im the 
presence of the jailer. ‘There were at this time four men felons in 
the prison, two together ina room. Some of these prisoners ap- 
peared to have derived much advantage from the kind care and in- 
struction of a benevolent lady, who had frequently visited them, 
One of them, who was going off for the hulks on the following day, 
earnestly begged for a bible to take with him. The felons in this 
prison are Sead fivepence per day. ‘They are heavily ironed, 
and may be fastened, at the jailer’s pleasure, to an iron ring fixed 
in the floer of their cells, 

The manner in which they are confined is extremely objectiona- 
ble. Having no access to the yard nor any sleeping-cells, they 
pass both day and night in their small day-rooms, without change 
or intermission. I have been informed by a person well qualified 
to substantiate the fact, that six persons have been confined for se- 
veral months together in one of these day-rooms. Notwithstand- 
ing the great attention given in this jail to cleanliness, it is quite 
clear that such a circumstance could not take place without very 
serious injury to the health of the prisoners, 

On the opposite side of the prison, called the Debtors’ side, and 
on the right of the gateway as you enter the town, there are two 
more small rooms used occasionally for felons. In one of these 
we observed a wretched woman, committed on the charge of mur- 
dering her child, but apparently insane, in solitary confinement, and 
looking out of her window on the street below. The accommoda- 
tions for debtors consist of one large day-room and six small lodg- 
ing-rooms without fire-places, the doors of the latter opening into 
the former ; also a small court-yard, of which the debtors make but 
little use, as they prefer taking their exercise on the leads at the top 
of the prison. ‘There is no effectual separation between the men 
and women debtors. ‘There was at this time one of the latter de- 
scription in the jail. We found her in one of the small lodging- 
rooms already mentioned, to which she could have no access except 
through the men’s day-room. We have seldom observed a female 
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in prison so fearfully exposed to danger. As the faults of this pri- 
son may be traced chiefly to the inadequacy of the building, it gives 
me much pleasure to state, that the magistrates of Newcastle—who 
are justly celebrated for the excellence of their police establish- 
ment—have it seriously in contemplation to erect a new jail. 


MORPETH,—COUNTY JAIL FOR NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 


This prison, although old and defective, is by no means liable to 
so much exception as some which I have already described. On 
the right as you enter, is the felons’ prison; on the left, the apart- 
ments for debtors ; in the centre, the governor’s house ; and behind 
the whole building, a walled garden. This garden is at all times 
open to the debtors, who are also well accommodated within-doors. 
On the felons’ side there were at this time only three men. We 
found them in a small day-room, in the floor of which is fixed an iron 
ring, as in the day-rooms at Newcastle. The prisoners, however, 
were without irons. They are allowed good bedding, and clothing 
occasionally, but only fourpence a day for their maintenance. 
When bread is dear, this sum must procure them a most miserable 
supply of food. The chaplain attends these felons once in the 
week. ‘The female prisoners, when there are any, are employed 
in knitting, sewing, and spinning. ‘The felons are allowed to 
walk in the garden occasionally. We found the whole prison in a 
state of neatness and order. Conspicuously good effects are pro- 
duced in this jail by the benevolence of the jailer and his wife, 
John and Elizabeth Blake. The prisoners are ruled by the law of 
kindness; chains are therefore unnecessary for them. They ap- 
peared to us to be subdued and softened by the gentleness with 
which they were treated. 


BERWICK BOROUGH JAIL.* 


Nothing can be much more defective than this small prison. It 
consists of two large boarded rooms in the upper story of the 
Court-house ; one for debtors, the other for criminals—a simple 
wooden door between them. 

Connected with these day-rooms is a small range of sleeping- 
cells. ‘The whole prison is so exceedingly insecure, that the cri- 


‘ Visited eighth month 25th. * Visited eighth month 26th. 
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minals cannot be permitted to make use of their day-room except 
ia the presence of the jailer. ‘Thus they are almost constantly con- 
fined in their comfortless sleeping-cells. Nor is this provision 
deemed sufficient: when their cases are bad, they are chained to 
the wall. ‘The injustice and barbarity of such a mode of confine- 
ment are too conspicuous to require a comment. Neither criminals 
nor debtors have any airing-ground. ‘The prison allowance is six- 
pence per day. No clothing is allowed, vor is there any provision 
for medical attendance or religious instruction. The last of these 
defects is probably remedied ere now, by the voluntary kindness 
of a clergyman, the vicar of the town, who informed us of his reso- 
lution to visit the prisoners weekly, without any remuneration :— 
such an example is well worthy of being followed. 


DUNBAR JAIL. 


You ascend up a narrow dirty staircase into two small rooms, 
of which this little borough jail consists. ‘These rooms, one of 
which is for debtors, the other for criminals of all descriptions, are 
kept in a state of extreme filth, and are severally furnished witha 
little straw, and a tub for every dirty purpose. There is no court 
nor “ere in the prison, nor any other accommodation what- 
ever. Happily there was no one confined here. 


HADDINGTON COUNTY JAIL.* 


Very different was the case with this jail: for in consequence 
chiefly of a riot, which had taken place in the neighbourhood, we 
found it crowded with prisoners ; and seldom indeed have we seea 
any poor creatures so wretchedly circumstanced. That part of the 
prison which is allotted to criminals and vagrants consists of four 
cells on the ground floor, measuring respectively thirteen feet by 
eight, and one on the second story, measuring eleven feet by seven. 
It is difficult to conceive any thing more entirely miserable than 
these cells. Very dark—excessively dirty—clay floors—no fire- 
places—straw in one corner for a bed, with perhaps a single rug— 
a tub in each of them, the receptacle of all filth. In one of the 
cells we observed three men who had been engaged in the riot ; in 
another, a woman (the wife of one of them) and two boys; in a 
third, two more men and a woman (the wife of one of them). 


' Visited eighth month 26th. * Visited the same day. 
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We understood that one of these women was a prisoner, the other 
a visitor; but have since been informed by the jailer that they were 
both visitors. 

None of the prisoners were ironed, except one man who had 
attempted to break prison. ‘This unfortunate person was fastened 
to a long iron bar. His legs, being passed through rings attached 
to the bar, were kept about two feet asunder, which distance 
might be increased to three feet and a half at the pleasure of the 
jailer. ‘This cruel and shameful mode of confinement, which pre- 
vented the man from undressing, or from resting with any comfort 
to himself during the night, and which, by the constant separation 
of the legs, amounted to positive torture, had been continued for 
several days, We earnestly intreated for his deliverance, but ap- 
parently without effect. 

Another scene of still greater barbarity was in reserve for us. 
In the fourth cell—a cell as miserable as the rest—was a young 
man in a state of lunacy. No one knew who he was or whence he 
came; but having had the misfortune to frequent the premises of 
some gentleman in the neighbourhood, and to injure his garden 
seats, and being considered mischievous, he was consigned to this 
abominable dungeon, where he had been, at the date of our visit, 
in unvaried solitary confinement, for eighteen months. W. Horne, 
Esq. the sheriff of the county, has kindly engaged to ameliorate, 
as far as lies in his power, the situation of this most afflicted in- 
dividual. It is most obvious that his present place of confinement 
is in every respect improper.’ 

No clothing is allowed in this prison ; no medical man attends 
it; no chaplain visits it. Its miserable inmates never leave their 
cells, for there is no change of rooms and no airing-ground; nor 
can they be under any one’s constant and immediate care, for the 
jailer lives away from the prison. They can, however, keep up an 
almost unchecked communication with the people of the town, as 
the small grated windows of their cells all of them look upon the 


™ My readers will peruse with real pleasure the following extract of 
a letter which I have received from a gentleman who visited Hadding- 
ton jail since this account was written. ‘* The poor lunatic, whose 
case so much excited your commiseration, is still in the jail. Thro 
the exertions, however, of W. Horne, Esq. the sheriff, considerable at- 
tention has been paid to him since your visit. He is now lodged in a 
better apartment up stairs, is well fed and clothed, and appears clean 
and comfortable. He is also regularly attended by a medical man, and 
it is in contemplation to remove him to a proper asylum.” My corre- 
spondent adds,that the cells which we found so filthy are now in a state 
of cleanliness. 
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streets. ‘We observed a lad on the outside of the prison, seated on 
a ledge of the wall, in closeconversation with the three men who 
had been committed for rioting. ‘The prisoners were at this time 
allowed nothing but water and four pennyworth of bread daily. 1 
have since learned from the jailer that this was a short allowance 
by way of punishment for refractory conduct, and that they usu- 
ally have eightpence aday. ‘Those who were in the jail when we 
visited it appeared in a remarkably careless and insensible state 
of mind. ‘This we could not but attribute partly to the hard- 
ships and neglect which they here experience. 

f have yet to describe the most objectionable point of this ter- 
rible prison, namely, its accommodations for those debtors who are 
not burgesses. There were at this time three men of this de- 
scription in the prison: shortly before there had been five : and at 
one time, seven. These unbappy persons, innocent as they are of 
any punishable offence,—be they many or be they few, be they 
healthy or be they sick,—are confined day and night, without any 
change or intermission whatsoever, in a closet containing one small 
bed, and measuring not quite nine feet square. 

As we passed through Haddingtonshire, we were struck with 
the richness and fertility of the country, and with the uncommon 
abundance of the crops which it produces. It is considered one 
of the wealthiest counties in Scotland. Surely, then, we may in- 
dulge the pleasing expectation, that the inhabitants of this county, 
and especially its very liberal magistrates, will no longer suffer it to 
continue without such a prison as will tend to the reformation of 
offenders; such a one, at any rate, as will not, like their present 
jail, violate the common principles of justice and humanity. 


INGHORN, FIFESHIRE.*' 


In this little borough there is a small prison, now disused, and 
in a state of great dilapidation, We were informed by the peo- 
ple,—who wondering at our strange curiosity crowded after us into 
the building,—that in one of the wretched rooms up-stairs, had 
been confined for six years, in miserable solitude, a young laird, 
who was in a state of lunacy; and who at length terminated his 
sufferings by swallowing melted Jead. The death of this afflicted 
young man is said to have happened about twenty years ago. [ 
introduce this story (for the truth of which, though I had no reason 
to doubt it, I cannot vouch), for the purpose of once more draw- 
ing the attention of the public to the cruel practice, still prevalent 
in Scotland, of confining deranged persons in prisons. There, in 


* Visited eighth month 27th. 
VOL. XV. Pam. NO. XXIX. Q 
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their solitary cells, they prolong a miserable existence ; tvery cir- 
cumstance surrounding them being calculated not to comfort and 
to cure, but on the contrary to enhance their distress, and to pre- 
vent their recovery. This lamentable evil cannot be otherwise re- 
medied, than by the erection of proper places for the reception of 
lunatics. Of these asylums there are at present but very few in 
Scotland. 


KIRKALDY JAIL FOR A DISTRICT OF FIFESHIRE.: 


In this little jail there is a good room for debtors, and a small 
apartment up-stairs for criminals. In the latter we found a woman 
and her son confined together. These prisoners were allowed six- 
pence per day, but no clothing, nor any bedding but straw. ‘There 
is in this prison no privy and no airing-ground. There is also no 
provision for religious worship or instruction. 


CUPAR IN FIFE.—COUNTY JAIL. 


This jail is built on the outskirts of the town, and is quite new. 
The debtors have comfortable apartments, and a yard in which 
they walk. The criminals have no airing-ground ;—a defect 
which appears to admit of no apology in a prison so lately erected. 
The cells for criminals, which are apparently intended for solitary 
confinement, receive both light and air through a grating in the 
door. ‘The prison allowance is sixpence per day. Good beddin 
is also allowed ; that is, a straw mattress, two blankets, and a rug. 
No chains are used here. No chaplain visits the prison. The 
only offender against the law whom we observed in this prison, 
was a poor girl who had stolen a few potatoes oat of a field. Where 
are we to find a parallel to this paucity of criminals in any county 
jail of England or Ireland? 


DUNDEE JAIL.’ 


This prison, small in itself, forms a part of a large building, the 
Town Hall. It contains sufficiently commodious apartments for 
debtors, and two small rooms for criminals; one for men, the 
other for women. There is besides a small subterraneous dungeon 


* Visited eighth month 27th. * Visited the same day. 
* Visited eighth month 28th, in company with one of the magistrates 
of the borough. 
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perfectly dark, in which refractory persons are sometimes placed 
for a few hours, and which we hope will now be entirely disused. 

In the room for male criminals we were sorry to observe an iron 
bar fitted up with rings and fixed im the floor. 

There is no airing-ground in this prison. No chaplain visits it, 
The jailer lives away from it. 

Although this jail is not only for the town of Dundee, (which is 
said to contain thirty-five thousand inhabitants,) but also for a_ 
considerable district of the county of Forfar, we found not a sin- 
gle criminal in it; and the magistrate who was so obliging as to 
accompany us, stated that there had not been a criminal in it for 
seven months. 

The small extent of crime which this highly interesting fact 
eviuces, may be attributed mainly to the universal religious educa- 
tion of the lower orders, and to the general dissemination amongst 
them of the Holy Scriptures. 

What an encouragement may be derived from such an example, 
for those labors of Christian charity, which are now directed 
throughout the British empire, and in so many other countries also, 
to these unspeakably important objects ! 


ABERBROTHICK OR ARBROATH JAIL.* 


The jail at Arbroath is also for a district of Forfarshire. It 
was built in the year 1780. There are in it several not uncomfor- 
table rooms for debtors ; but again, no airing-ground. . We saw 
three debtors here, all of them in small rooms by themselves, 
which they preferred to being together. The only place for the 
confinement of criminals is a cell measuring nine feet by nine, 
Even this space seems scarcely required, for there was-no criminal 
in the prison. 


MONTROSE JAIL.’ 


It consists of two miserable rooms up-stairs, one for debtors, 
the other for criminals; and a black hole on the ground floor. 
Sixpence per day.is the jail allowance, without fire, bedding, or 
clothing. No yard to walk in; no chaplain. ‘There was but one 
individual in this prison, an unhappy deserter, whuse comfortless 
condition of total solitude could not but excite our compassion > 
he appeared greatly distressed. 


« Visited eighth month 28th. 
* Visited eighth month 28th, in company with the Provost Barclay, 
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STONEHAVEN, THE COUNTY JAIL FOR KINCAR- 
DINESHIRE.* 


THE ONLY PRISON IN THE COUNTY. 


: This is a small building, containing a tolerably comfortable 
apartment for debtors, and a hall in which they may take exercise. 

n One side of this hall are two miserable, dark, dirty cells, with- 
out fire-places, for the reception of criminals. One of these cells 
had at this time an inbabitant—a man who had purloined ten shil- 
lings. We were not surprised to observe the poor creature look- 
ing ill and ghastly. 


ABERDEEN COUNTY JAIL.* 


_ The defects of this jail have often been observed ; and Neild 
went so far as to offer the magistrates pecuniary assistance, to 
encourage the building of a new prison. Baillie Garden, to whom 
we were introduced, and who received us with much civility, in- 
formed us that a sum of money had already been raised for this 
purpose, and that the new building would probably be commenced 
at an early period. In the mean time the present jail is a scene of 
unusual misery. ° 

It is a very ancient square tower, forming a mass of rade ma- 
sonry, the walls of great thickness, and the interior so contrived as 
to exclude all convenience and comfort from its inmates. You 
ascend up a narrow winding stone staircase, with which most of 
the cells, where the prisoners are in custody, are immediately 
connected. In these cells they pass their whole time, there being 
no atring-ground in the prison, and no separate accommodations 
for sleeping. 

We were firs® introduced to a small room, about fifteen feet 
long by eight in breadth, set apart for female criminals. There 
were four women in it, a man, (the husband of one of them,) and 
a child. The room was most offensively close and very dirty : 
there were two beds in it; in one lay the man, in the other an 
elderly woman, both ill; the child also looked very sickly. We 
thought we perceived symptoms in these invalids of jal fever; and 
indeed it was scarcely possible that so many persons should continue 
night and day together in so very close an apartment, without the 
production of fever and infection. The impropriety of the man’s 
being thus confined in company with the women needs no remark. 

There are three more cells for criminals. In the first were two 


Visited eighth month 29th. 
2 Visited eighth month 29th, in company with Alexander Cruikshank 
of Edinburgh. 
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men who had been sentenced to transportation; in the second, 
three others. Both these cells are small, close, cold, and very 
dirty; fitted up with the usual accommodation of tubs, but without 
fire-places. a am informed, however, that a stove is placed in 
each of them during the winter months. Some of the -men ap- 
peared sickly, and most of them hardened and indifferent to their 
situation: one of them (a desperate offender) was fastened by the 
legs to an iron bar, like the poor wretch whom we saw at Had- 
dington. The third cell is, we hope, but seldom used; it is a 
black hole perfectly dark, and without any ventilation but through 
a small opening in the wall. In this jail the tried prisoners are 
not separated from the untried. Their food appeared to us insuf- 
ficient, for they are allowed only one pound and a half of bread 
with a pennyworth of milk per day; also a little clothing on parti- 
cular occasions. Their bedding is a straw mattress, and two 
blankets on each bed. A chaplain attends the prison three times 
in the week. 

The accommodations for debtors are miserably insufficient. 
They consist of two very small rooms on the same floor—a landing- 
place connecting them,—and a little sleeping-room immediately 
above them. The debtors who are confined in this contracted 
place are of course constantly varying in number ; but as far as J 
can recollect, there were twelve of them here when we visited 
them. They appeared crowded together; and crowded together 
they continue, day and night, without change. 

To crown all its other defects, this prison is so insecure, that 
four of the criminals, already described, have since made their 


— from it. 
an any one doubt its being necessary that a new jail should 
be built at Aberdeen ? 

We proceeded from the jail to 


THE BRIDEWELL. 


The Bridewell for the town and county of Aberdeen is a house 
of labor, to which are sent criminals of various descriptions, who 
have been sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 

It is quite new and of considerable extent, built, like other 
houses at Aberdeen, of excellent granite, and well situated on the 
outskirts of the town. The several stories of this building consist 
respectively of a long gallery, with small but commodious and airy 
wie. on each side. Every gallery is divided in the middle by the 
central stone staircase, the men prisoners being confined on one 
side of the house, the women on the other. The cells on one side 
of the galleries are for sleeping, those on the other for working. 
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Every prisoner occupies a sleeping and a working cell, the Bride- 
well being intended only for solitary confinement. The working- 
cells are comfortably warmed by steam. ‘There is a Bible placed 
in every sleeping-cell—a provision which ought to be adopted in 
every prison. ‘The bedding is excellent—a straw mattress, two 
sheets, two blankets, a rug and a pillow, for each person. Of 
these articles, the sheets and the pillow might perhaps be spared 
with advantage. We observed in this Bridewell a good chapel, 
im which they assemble for divine worship once every week. In 
the highest story there is also a commodious infirmary, used chiefly 
as a nursery for the children of the female prisoners. ‘The pri- 
soners are properly clothed and well fed. ‘They have porridge for 
breakfast, bread and milk for supper, and soup containing oatmeal 
and garden-stuff for dinner, except on one day in the week, when 
they are allowed broth with beef in it. In case of unruly conduct 
in the prison, they are punished by being placed for a certain num- 
ber of hours in a perfectly dark cell. ‘The men are employed in 
weaving; the women in weaving, spinning, and picking oakum. 
They work under the siipermtendance of one inspector, whose 
business it is to watch over all, and to imstruct in the art of weav- 
ing, those who are ignorant of it. The earnings of the prisoners 
are first applied to their own maintenance in the prison, and are 
the means of reducing the annual expense of the establishment to 
a comparatively trifling sum. If any prisoner earns more than his 
maintenance, he has credit for the surplus in account: half of it is 
given to him when he leaves the prison, and half on the receipt of 
‘a certificate of good conduct six months afterwards. 

The prisoners are allowed to take exercise in a walled garden at 
certain times of the day. 

This Bridewell was built for the accommodation of sixty pri- 
soners: there were forty in it at this time. The governor, James 
Watson, a very intelligent man, has known many instances of re- 
formation produced amongst his prisoners. He has known them 
to acauire in the Bridewell not only the art of weaving, but the 
habits of industry; and this has led to a respectable settlement in 
life after they have left the prison. Scarcely any thing mdeed 
seems wanted to render this institution a school of reform, but 
more religious instruction—more of that kind care, which a few 
benevolent and religious persons, if permitted to visit them daily, 
might easily extend over these prisoners individually. 

The Jail being quite full, several persons who bad not been tried 
were confined, at this time, in one of the galleries of the Bride- 
well. It grieved us to observe how very different was their situa- 
tion from that of the other prisoners ; for their allowance was only 
fourpence per day, and they were totally without employment. 
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It appears not a little surprising that the magistrates of this 
town and county, whose attention has been so laudably and so 
successfully directed to the erection and management of their 
Bridewell, should so long have continued satisfied with their Jail. 
It is a great error to suppose that those who are sentenced to a 
limited period of confinement are the only class of prisoners with 
whom it is worth while to try the experiment of employment. 
The system is of equal importance to those, who have yet to take 
their trial, and to those, who after trial are kept in prison until the 
opportunity arrives for their being sent to the hulks or transported. 
Prisoners under these or any other circumstances will for the most 
part be willing to labor, if permitted to receive a fair proportion of 
their own earnings. It is earnestly to be desired that the new jail 
about to be erected at Aberdeen may be so built as to afford every 
facility for this essential object. 

Another circumstance with which the visitor of prisons at Aber- 
deen is much impressed, is the large number of criminals as com 
pared with that in the prisons of the neighbouring counties. 

In all the jails of Forfarshire we found not one offender against 
the laws, except a solitary deserter; whereas in the prisons of 
Aberdeen there were upwards of sixty criminals. It appeared on 
inquiry, that a large proportion of these offenders (I allude princi- 
pally to those in the Bridewell) belonged to the city of Aberdeen; 
and I believe the fact may be accounted for, chiefly by some large 
cotton factories, in which upwards of five thousand persons of 
both sexes work together in large companies. The manufacturing 

or at Dundee work separately, each in his own cottage; and at 
Sade there are no criminals. It is indeed true that the prisoners 
in the Aberdeen Bridewell are committed mostly for petty of- 
fences; but how easy is the progress from such offences to crimes 
of a serious nature ! 


BRECHIN JAIL." 


In this little prison, which is for a district of the county of For- 
far, we found no prisoner of any description. It contains a tolera- 
bly decent apartment for debtors, and two wretched, dirty cells 
for criminals. One of these cells is very damp, and almost entirely 
dark: the other communicates through an open grating with the 
street; thus affording an easy opportunity of conversation between 
the prisoners, when there are any, and the people of the town. 
There is no court or yard here. The prison allowance is sixpence 
per day. 


* Visited ninth month 3d. 
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FORFAR COUNTY JAIL 


This jail-has the usual defects of Scotch prisons—there being no 
airing-ground in it either for debtors or criminals, and no cells 
appropriated to sleeping. ‘The apartment for debtors measures 
about twenty-one feet by twelve. There were at this time five 
persons confined in this room, without any possibility of change or 
relief. The cells for criminals are not so miserable as many that 
we have seen in Scotland. There are two in the upper story for 
male, and two on the ground floor for female prisoners. The 
latter, like the cell at Brechin, communicate with the street; and 
we were sorry to observe in the former, chains affixed to the bed- 
steads. The bedding is comfortable; the jail allowance sixpence 
per day. There were at this time no criminals in the prison. We 
Were informed by the jailer, who had been very long in office, that 
no prisoner has been executed from the county of Forfar for 

Qwenty years. 


PERTH COUNTY JAIL.’ 


This is a new prison, of considerable extent and built of stone; 
its cost said to be only ten thousand pounds.—On your entry you 
are introduced to a small yard which leads to the govenor’s house. 
On one side of this yard is a guard-house and exammation-room ; 
on the other, five lock-up cells for the confinement of offenders 
before committal. Persons may be consigned to these cells during 
the night, without any disturbance to the rest of the prison. You 
fe through the governor’s house into the main prison. On the 

t are the. buildings for men and women criminals ; on the right, 
those. for private and king’s debtors; and connected with the 
buildings are four court-yards, one for each of these classes of pri- 
soners, From the governor’s house there is inspection over the 
yards, but not into the day-rooms. 

The accommodations of this new prison are lamentably inade- 
quate.. In the building allotted to male criminals thete are ouly 
ten sleeping-cells, and one day-room. . The sleeping-cells are airy, 
but the day-room is very small, measuring only fourteen feet eight 
inches by eleven feet three. ‘There can of course be no classifica 
tien. ‘The tried and the untried prisoner, the misdemeanant and 
the felon, the juvenile offender and the veteran criminal, are con- 
signed, in this contracted day-room, to the closest association. 
At this time there were eleven men in the room. Amongst them 
we observed two young persons committed for some very trifling 


: Visited ninth month 3d. 2 Visited ninth month 4th. 
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offence against the revenue laws, and one of maturer years charged 
with a most atrocious murder. When it is considered that these 
persons were passing their listless hours in total idleness, it must 
be confessed that a more effectual contrivance could scarcely be 
invented for multiplying the number, and advancing the heinous- 
ness of crimes. 

On the women’s side are four small rooms, measuring severally 
about twelve feet square,—a fire-place, and a good bed for two 
persons in each of them. Here also there was a total absence of 
classification; there being seven women together, some of them 
petty offenders, and one charged with being concerned in the mut+ 
der to which 1 have already alluded. With these women there 
were three children, one of whom was ill with the small pox: the 
other children were secure from the complaint; but that might 
probably not be the case with all the women. As there is a com- 
modious infirmary in the prison, the child ought clearly to havg 
been placed in it. 

‘The prisoners in this jail are allowed two pounds of good bread 
daily; also a little clothing occasionally, but no firing. They are 
obliged to wash themselves every morning. None of them are 
ironed. 

No complaint could be made respecting the apartments for 
debtors, except that they were very dirty. Some of the debtors 
were working at their respective trades. There is an airy court- 
yard connected with these apartments; but, strange to say, no use 
ts allowed to be made of it. The debtors are confined entirely to 
the interior of the prison. They can have no liberty to walk in 
their yard, until special leave be granted by the Court of Sessions; 
and this leave has hitherto been withheld, because the yard is not 30 
evidently secure as to prevent all possibility of escape. It is well 
known that the law of Scotland is peculiarly strict with regard to 
the confinement of debtors; but in this case, a little further ex- 
pense—the addition of a few spikes, for instance—would at once 
do away with the necessity of imposing so cruel a restriction. It 
is singular that there should be in this prison, an excellent infir- 
mary, in which the sick are not placed, and an excellent airing- 
ground, in which no one may take exercise. 

We observed several king’s debtors, who have no jail allowance 
whatever. This mast often be the occasion of extreme distress, 
and not very improbably of absolute starvation. 

There is in this jail, which often contains a large number of pri- 
soners, no place of worship, and no provision whatever for re- 
ligious care over its mmates. How disgraceful is such an omission 
in a Christian country! and how extraordinary in Scotland, where 
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the communication of religious knowledge is, for the most part, 
an object of so great attention! 

The Op Jait at Perth, which we inspected on the same day, is 
built over a gateway in the middle of the town. Although this 
dark and wretched building had been for some time disused as a 
prison, it was not at the period of our visit without its unhappy 
inhabitants. We found in it two lunatics in a most melancholy 
condition ; both of them in solitary confinement :—their apart- 
ments were dirty and gloomy ; and a small dark closet connected 
with each of the rooms was fitted up with a bed of straw. In 
these closets, which are far more like the dens of wild animals 
than the habitations of mankind, the poor men were lying with 
very little clothing upon them. ‘They appeared in a state of fatuity, 

‘the almost inevitable consequence of the treatment to which they 
were exposed. No one resided in the house to superintend these 
afflicted persons, some man living in the town having been ap- 
pointed to feed them at certain hours of the day. ‘They were in 
fact treated exactly as if they had been beasts. 4 few days after 
our visit, one of these poor creatures was found dead in his bed. 
I suppose it to be in consequence of this event, that the other, 
though not recovered from his malady, again walks the streets of 
Perth without control. {tis much to be regretted that no medium 
could be found between so cruel an incarceration, and total want 
of care. 


KINROSS COUNTY JAIL." 


This small prison, the only one in the county, is very similar to 
several others which I have already described. There is in the 
upper story a small apartment for debtors, in which we observed a 
man, to whom, in direct contrariety to the practice usual in Scot- 
land, the doors of the prison were left open. He continues in the 
jail by preference. For criminals there are two miserable cells on 
the ground-floor. One of them admits of the usual communica- 
tion with the street: the other is a dungeon without either light or 
air, except from a grated holein the door, The jail allowance is 
only fourpence per day. ‘There is no airing-ground. Not a single 
criminal in the prison. 


EDINBURGH JAIL.* 


The plan of this new and extensive building is very similar to 


* Visited ninth month 4th. 


* Visited ninth month 5th, in company with the Lord Provost Mac- 
keuzie and other gentlemen. 
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that of the prison in Horsemonger Lane, London. The ground- 
floor is divided into seven compartments, each containing a good 
day-room and a court-yard, the court-yards meeting in a point, at 
which is plaéed an octagonal watch-house. Above the watch-house, 
on a steep hill impending over the prison, is the governor’s house, 
from which there is a complete inspection over the several yards, 
but not into the day-rooms. Of the seven compartments to which 
I have alluded, one is attached to the infirmary, one is for debtors, 
one fur women criminals, one for untried men, and three for male 
convicts. In the upper stories of the building are the night cells 
ranged on both sides of long galleries. These cells are airy, and 
the bedding sufficiently plentiful. Some of them are allotted to 
prisoners under sentence of death, and are distinguished from the 
others by a long iron bar fixed in the wall, to which these unhappy 
persons are fastened by chains. The jailer considers this provi- 
sion necessary to his own safety: the experience, however, of almost 
all other prisons is sufficient to prove him mistaken; and so cruel 
a mode of confinement appears to be particularly objectionable ia 
Scotland, because in that country six weeks elapse, in capital cases, 
between condemnation and execution. On being introduced to the 
kitchen, which is much too small for its purpose, we tasted the 
food prepared for the prisoners, and found it excellent. They 
have porridge and half a pint of beer in the morning, porridge 
again in the evening, and for dinner broth composed of barley, 
other vegetables, and ox-head. Besides their food, they have three- 
pence per day in money, and are allowed firing; also shirts, stock- 
mgs aud shoes, but no other articles of clothing, except in cases of 
emergency. ‘The prisoners in this jail are not ironed, except in 
case of refractory conduct, and when under sentence of death. 
The infirmary is commodious, and is regularly attended by the 
surgeon: there is also a small room fitted up for the reception of 
infectious cases. 

A Bible is placed in every sleeping-cell; the clergyman attends 
twice a week to officiate in the chapel, and care is taken that those 
who are ignorant of reading should have the opportunity of being 
instructed. Much pains are taken in this prison to ensure cleanli- 
ness. ‘The prisoners wash themselves every morning, and have a 
change of shirt weekly; their blankets are cleaned monthly. The 
whole prison is white-washed once every year: it appeared to us 
in all its parts exceedingly clean and neat. 

The divisions of the building on the ground-floor afford very 
considerable opportunity for classification, which however does not 
appear to be carried to so great an extent as is desirable. 

The juvenile offenders, of whom we were much concerned to 
~observe a large number, were not separated from those of maturer 
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years and more confirmed criminality. Neither was there any 
classification attempted with the women, who were all together day 
aud nights for in consequence of their night cells being so placed 
as to afford the opportunity of conversation with the men, they 
were under the necessity of sleeping in their day-room. ‘This was 
an evil of no small magnitude, and, I am happy to understand, is 
now cvrrected. 

Much as there is in this large prison of order and good manage- 
ment, it is quite deficient in one great point of vital importance. 

ere are no work-rooms in it, and no provision for the employ- 
ment of the prisoners. The consequence is, that they pass their 
tedious days in total idleness; and as they are necessarily kept in 
companies, there is no criminal in the jail, who has not the fullest 
Opportunity of corrupting and being corrupted. The Lord Pro- 
vost (who was so obliging as to show us the prison) and other gen- 
tlemen who accompanied us, appeared fully sensible of the magni- 
tude of this evil; and it is highly probable that some plans will ere 
long be devised, by which in part at least it may be remedied. 

rom the Jail we passed on to the BripEWELL, the two build- 
ings being situated close together.—The latter we saw under great 
disadvantage ; for, in consequence of its being under repair, the pri- 
soners were shut up in their sleeping-cells, instead of being at work 
2s is usually the case. The plan of this prison is very celebrated, 
on account of its affording an opportunity of inspection into the 
several apartments, in which the prisoners work and pass the day. 
This important object has been effected by the prison’s being built 
in the form of a semicircle, in the centre of which is a watch tower. 
prison consists of four stories, besides the attic story, which is 

occupied by the infirmary. In each of these four stories there are 
thirteen working cells, open in front, and looking inwards towards 
the tower. In that tower there is, on the second story, a semicir- 
cular apartment fitted up with several long and very narrow win- 
dows, from which the inspector, without being discerned himself, 
has a complete view of what is passing in all the working-cells. 
This arrangement of the building is very convenient for another 
purpose also; for on the outside of the watch tower, in the court 
which divides it from the working-cells, and facing the front cells, 
is the pulpit, from which the mimister may be distinctly seen and 
heard by the prisoners whilst they continue in their respective cells; 
aud thus the whole forms an excellent and commodious chapel. 

The working-cells are surrounded on the other side by a vaulted 
passage running along the whole of the semicircular range, in the 
several stories of the building. This passage separates them from 
the sleeping-cells, the windows of which are in the exterior wall of 
the prison. ‘The sleeping-cells are airy, and of a good size for one 
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person; the working-cells are also well adapted for their purpose, 
and are warmed by flues. This is a house of labor: most of the 
nea are employed in weaving linen, cotton, and woollen stuffs. 

hen those who have been bred to handicraft trades are in custody, 
they are employed, as occasion requires, for the use of the prison, 
in carpenter's or painter’s work, shoe-making, white-washing, &c. 
Some of the more trusty females are occupied in cooking and 
washing. The garden also is cultivated by the prisoners; and all 
the bedding and clothing used in the prison are manufactured with 
in its walls. 

The produce of a prisoner’s labor is applied to his own main- 
tenance. If there be any surplus, as is commonly the case, it is 
either for the support of his family if he have one, or else it is given 
to him when his term of confinement is completed. He receives 
it in three parts; the first on his leaving the prison; the second and 
third, on a certificate of good conduct being received, at the ex- 
piration of six and twelve months respectively. The prisoners in 
this Bridewell are well clothed and fed: their bedding also is excel- 
lent, probably somewhat too comfortable—a straw mattress, a 
sheet, a pillow, and two double blankets. Care is taken to ensure 
the cleanliness of their persons, for they are all bathed once every 
week. 

This Bridewell is regularly visited both by a surgeon and a chap- 
lain, the latter of whom collects the prisoners for the purpose of 
divine worship once on the first day of the week and once on ano- 
ther day. On the former of these days they are structed and 
catechised, and wholesome regulations have been adopted for the 
maintenance of order amongst them during this weekly period of 
feisure. A school-master gives attendance for two hours daily, in 
order to instruct such of the prisoners as are unable to read and 
write. 

Admirable as are many of the regulations of this Bridewell, and 
vastly superior as it is to those more miserable prisons where cri- 
minals are herded together in total idleness, there are nevertheless 
connected with it some unfavorable circumstances, which have 
hitherto prevented its being, in so great a degree as might be desired, 
a house of reformation. ‘The first is, that the semicircular arrange- 
iment of the working cells, at the same time that it is so well cal- 
culated for the purpose of inspection, enables the prisoners to see 
out of one cell into another, and thus gives the opportunity, not- 
withstanding much watchfulness on the part of the keepers, of im- 
proper and dangerous conversation. ‘The second is, that the doors 
and windows of every two night-cells are so near to one another 
that the prisoners can converse freely together after they are- locked 
up for the night. This of course they do, and without the possi- 
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bility of detection or prevention. The third and principal source 
of evil is the inadequacy of the prison in point of size. ‘There are 
in it only 52 working-rooms aud 144 sleeping-cells; it being intend- 
ed for not more than 144 prisoners; but the persons committed to 
the Bridewell are at all times so very much more numerous, that 
both sleeping and working-cells are very improperly crowded, 
This gives rise, of course, to much evil communication, and greatly 
impedes the system of labor, on the regularity of which the use of 
the Bridewell mainly depends. 

To meet this exigency, additional buildings are absolutely neces- 
sary. Were the present Bridewell appropriated to females, and 
another house of correction built for the men, the existing want of 
accommodation would be remedied, and that complete separation 
between the sexes, which is of such essential consequence, would 
in the best possible manner be effected. 

Much benefit might also arise both in the Bridewell and the 
Jail at Edinburgh, from their being regularly visited by a commit- 
tee of benevolent and independent persons, who might provide in- 
struction for the ignorant and employment for the idle, and might 
exercise over the prisoners individually that kind and Christian care, 
which would be the most likely means of introducing them, not 
only into serious reflection, but into the habits of virtue and re- 
spectability. ' 

I am not willing to quit the subject of these two prisons without 
bearing my testimony, in conclusion, to the assiduity and buimanity 
of the two governors. 

There are in Edinburgh two more prisons, neither of which re- 
quires very particular notice. The first is a Locx-up-House 
lately built, and allotted to four classes of prisoners—vagrants— 
those who have been taken up, but are not yet committed—persons 
confined for want of caution or bail—and criminals who have re- 
ceived the sentence of death and are awaiting its execution. 

This prison appeared to us well adapted to the purposes for 
which it is intended. It is very secure, and affords suflicient op: 
portunity of classification; both the day-rooms and sleeping-cells 
are unexceptionable, and the bedding good. The jail allowance is 
sixpence per day. The room intended for persons under sentence 
of death is decent and pleasant; but we were sorry again to notice 
the iron bar, to which criminals under these afflicting circumstances 
are chained, Why should the sufferings of these wretched beings 
be enhanced by a method of confinement not only barbarous, but 
apparently wholly useless in so secure a prison? 

The O_p Jaix in Canongate is now used only as a debtor’s 
prison. We found it in a state of much cleanliness and order, 
the apartments both for the day and the night being by no means 
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uncomfortable; but the building is evidently much too contracted; 
and the prisoners, who were quite crowded together, are perpetually 
confined to the house; for there is no yard or airing-ground. This 
jail is visited weekly by a clergyman. 

The magistrates of Edinburgh are now erecting on the east side 
of the Bridewell a new debtors’ prison, in which the necessary ac- 
commodations will be provided to enable the prisoners to work at 
various handicraft trades. ‘This building when completed will ren- 
der the prison in Canongate unnecessary, and will facilitate the 
further classification of criminals in the new jail. 


GLASGOW JAIL.' 


This prison, which, though built but a few years ago, is exceed- 
ingly defective, and in its present state may truly be said to teem 
with mischief, consists of two courts, between which is the jailer’s 
house, and round them the buildings allotted to the various classes 
of prisoners. In these courts the prisoners are not permitted to 
walk, nor is there any other airing-ground in the prison. Those 
parts of it, in which the criminals are confined, consist of eight flats 
or stories, very similar to one another, four ineach court. Inevery 
one of these flats there is a day-room measuring nineteen feet and 
a half by twelve, and a short gallery open to the prisoners, which 
on one side looks, as does the day-room, into one or other of the 
court-yards; both divisions of the prison having the same construc- 
tion. On the other side of each gallery are ranged seven sleeping- 
cells, measuring respectively six feet three inches by ten feet four. 
These sleeping-cells are very dark, and extremely ill ventilated; for 
they receive neither light nor air except from the gallery, and that 
only through a hole twelve inches in diameter cut in the stone 
above the door. When the doors of some of them, which contain- 
ed prisoners locked up during the day by way of punishment, were 
thrown open to us, the sickly stench was so excessively offensive 
that entrance into the-cells was nearly impossible. The cells in 
some of the flats were however more airy than those in others. 

The day-rooms were ori the whole cleanly, and are severally fitted 
up with a pipe of good water. ‘There is also attached to each of 
them a water-closet—a provision, which from its rarity as well as 
importance, reflects no small credit on the architect. In most of 
the flats we observed a great many prisdners, amongst whom no 
other classification is attempted than the separation of the tried 
from the untried. ‘These prisoners are allowed sixpence per day, 


* Visited ninth month 9th, in company with Anthony Wigham of 
that city. 
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but no firing and no clothing. Many of them were miserably clad; 
they appeared in a remarkable degree careless and hardened, and 
far otherwise than healthy. ‘They receive no instruction whatever, 
and live the miserable life of total idleness. As the windows of the 
several parts of the prison in each division look upon the same 
court-yard, the prisoners of all descriptions,—debtors and felons, 
males and females,—can see and hear one another, and maintain 
perpetual parley. I think | never witnessed a more melancholy 
spectacle. Idleness, clamor, and dissipation prevailed on every 
side of us; and when we first entered the prison, the mixed din of 
fiddling, laughing, and riotous vociferation, was truly appalling. 

Only one flat is allotted to female criminals of every description. 
We found in it sixteen women, who appeared much crowded 
for want of more space; yet within the same limits are not unusually 
confined as many as thirty females. When this is the, case, they 
sleep four together, and, from the excessive want of ventilation in 
the sleeping-cells, must experience sufferings yery nearly allied to 
suffocation. Rh hi 

To the debtors’ part of the prison the most material objection is 
the want of sufficient separation between the men and the women. 
During the whole day they have the freest opportunities of inter- 
course together. ‘There is no bath in this prison. An mfinmary 
there is, but it is so insecure that it cannot be used, Exactly simi- 
lar is the case with the chapel. The consequence of thes lat - 
fect is lamentable in the highest degree; for although, there are 
seldom less than two hundred prisoners in the jail,—two hundred 
persons who of all others probably in the city stand mgst,in need of 
spiritual help,—no public worship ever takes place amongst them ; 
nor is any instruction known to these unhappy beings, but that, by 
which they contaminate and corrupt one another. 

The result of the whole is, that this prison is become a fruitful 
source of very extensive evil. Vast numbers of offenders pass 
through it in the course of the year —the number of criminals com- 
mitted during the last three years amounting to three thaysand and 
sixty-eight; and the jailer assured us that they uniformly leaye the 
prison worse than when they entered it; settled in babjts of idleness, 
devoted to their own corruptions, more than ready for the ,perpe- 
tration of new crimes. He reckons, that of those who have been 
once committed, two-thirds come back again. aan . 

Crimes have of late been rapidly increasing in Glasgow. The 
fact may be accounted for, partly by the vast increase of manufac- 
turing establishments, partly by the large accession of uneducated 
Irish; but, perhaps, chiefly by the powerful machine of corruption, 
which I have now described. , 

We were received with great kindness in this city by several of 
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the magistrates; men who have enlightened and liberal views, and 
who are truly zealous for every useful improvement, As their jail 
is a new one, it is evident that they are placed under very difficult 
circumstances; but although the faults in the building are many of 
them irreparable, | am confident that much of what 1s now objec- 
tionable in the arrangements of the prison, will be obviated by the 
care and ingenuity which these gentlemen are evidently disposed to 
direct to this most important object. 


GLASGOW BRIDEWELL.' 


This extensive house of correction is built on nearly the same 
plan as the Bridewell at Aberdeen; for it consists of several flats 
or stories, each flat containing a long gallery with cells ranged on 
either side; except the highest flat, which is occupied by two large 
rooms, the one an infirmary, the other a chapel. ‘There are also 
some thread mills attached to this Bridewell, in which a large num- 
ber of prisoners are, during the day, constantly at work. | Those 
who are not in the mills are also fully employed—the men chiefly 
in weaving, the women in preparing thread for the mills, ornament- 
ing muslins, &c. All are well clothed, well fed, and provided with 
good bedding. They are visited at stated times by a clergyman, a 
medical man, anda school-master. Much attention is given to 
cleanliness: the whole house was, when we visited it, in a state of 
neatness ; and the prisoners are obliged to wash frequently, and are 
bathed when they euter the prison. A Bible is placed in every 
sleeping-cell. 

he profit of the prisoners’ labor is applied to their own main- 
tenance in the Bridewell; if there be a surplus, it is given to them 
when they are again set at liberty. 

Of these regulations, which are generally excellent, the effect 
may be traced in the alteration for the better, which sometimes 
takes place in the character and habits of these prisoners, and which 
becomes conspicuous after they have quitted the prisou and settled 
in common life. It must, however, be remarked, that there is 
much in this Bridewell to check all tendency to reform. 

‘The prisoners are able to communicate with one another out of 
their respective cells by day and by mght: During their hours of 
work it depends upon their own inclination whether they are industri- 
ous or otherwise, for constant inspection is impossible; and as their 
windows look over a small plain on to the public road or street, 
every little noise and every fresh object on the outside diverts their 


* Visited ninth month 10th, in company with Baillie Smith, James 
Ewing (late Dean of Guild), and other gentlemen. 
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attention from their regular duties. As we approached the prison 
we observed a great majority of these windows crowned with spec- 
tators.". The great evil however here, as in the Bridewell at»Edin- 
burgh, is the excessive number of the prisoners as compared with 
the accommodations of the prison. 

The principle of the Glasgow Bridewelb is solitary confiriément 
—one cell for one prisoner ; but now there are two persons in every 
cell. ‘Thus the course of that evil communication which |“-cor- 
rupts good manners” is perfectly easy aud uniuterrupted, and its 
consequences inevitable. There were at this time two hundred 
and twenty prisoners in the Bridewell; namely, sixty men, and one 
hundred and sixty women. . As the numbers are 80 great, it appears 
highly desirable that another house of correction should be erected ; 
and then, that one should.be allotted to men, the other entirely to 
women. William .Brebner, the governor, who (like the governor 
of the Jail) is much devoted to his duties, informed us thet he ex- 
perienced no difficulty whatever in procuring for\his prisoners a 
sufficiency of work. One effect of their being thus eonstantly-em- 
ployed is that the institution throws but a very trifling burthen 
the public. The whole expense of it during the ‘first half-year of 
1818, Spdeelnding all salaries, was 44/. 6s. 10d... [t.will be remiem- 
bered,that two hundred prisoners were maintained im it,’ - 

It gave us great satisfaction that an opportunity was afforded’ us, 
through the kindness of the magistrates, of forming in this ¢itya 
Committee of Ladies, who have benevolently undertake to’ visit 
and superintend the females both in the Jail and in ‘the Bridewell: 
The object of the Committee is to instruct the ignorant, to‘provide 
the unemployed with work, to promote a daily reading of ithe 
Scriptures, and to watch over these criminals individually, not only 
when in prison, but, as far as possible, after they a its: 


CARLISLE COUNTY JAIL. — 


This jail is situated nearly opposite to the new and magnificent 
Court-houses, with which it forms a singular and melancholy con- 
trast. It is an old building, excessively limited in its accommoda- 
tions, and unfit in almost all respects for, the purpose 8 which it is 
applied. 


* Pains are however taken to ensure the industry of these prisoners, 
by setting them such tasks of work as it is known they are able to ie 
form. If these tasks are not completed, the prisoners are punished b 
the loss of a meal, which is found to have a powerful effect. 

* Visited on the 15th of the ninth month in company with several 
magistrates, 
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You enter into a large court-yard containing nearly an acre of 
ground, and guarded only by a brick wall fifteen feet high. On 
your left is the prison; aud on the right, the jailer’s house and a 
small ehapel, which admits of no separation during the time of ser- 
vice between the male and female prisoners. We were first intro- 
duced.to that part of the jail, in which the debtors reside, and which 
consists of three well-sized rooms. In these they not only pass the 
day but sleep, in large companies. There is no separate accom- 
modation for women debtors. The consequence 1s deplorable : 
when an unfortunate woman becomes involved in debt, and is ar- 
rested,—however respectable, however virtuous she may be,—she 
1s compelled. to live day and night with a number of men, who are 
utter strangers to her; or, if she prefer the sad alternative, with 
felons and crupmals, the desperately wicked of her own sex. Where 
is the, law which justifies the exposure of an innocent woman to so 
evident and so terrible a contammation? 

A. fourth room, immediately connected with the debtors’ apart- 
meats, is allotted to the confiners—to those, who for certain crimes 
have, been sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

There is, during. the day, no separation whatever between this 
description of criminals and the debtors. Their rooms open one 
upon another, and: the great court is the airmg-ground common to 
both these classes... ‘The female criminals of all descriptions, whe- 
thes tried or untried, are confined in two small rooms, the ‘one 
mepnsuring sixteen feet by thirteen, the other sixteen feet by nine 
anda half. In these rooms the unfortunate women pass both day 
and night, cook their victuals, wash their linen, and sleep on straw : 
they shave. the use of no airing-ground. ‘Those, indeed, whose 
health sequives it, have occasional permission to walk in the great 
court; but this hberty cannot be enjoyed except at the price of ex- 
posure to all the men in the prison. 

In the remaining part of the building are confined the male fe- 
lons, the tried and untried together. Their accommodations con- 
sist of a day-room twenty-two feet Jong by sixteen in breadth, four 
ill-ventilated sleeping-cells severally measuring nine feet by seven, 
and a small square court, separated from the large court by a dou- 
ble but open iron palisade. 

Every sleeping-cell was fitted up with some straw, two blankets, 
and arug. At the time of our visit, there were sixteen felons here, 
and four slept together in a cell. Sometimes the number of felons 
has amounted to forty: when they are thus numerous, a large pro- 
portion of them are obliged to sleep in their day-room. 

This jail is white-washed twice in the year, and was at this time 
very cleanly. It is attended occasionally by a medical man, and 
once in the week by a chaplain. The prisoners are allowed no fir- 
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ing, clothing only in cases of emergency, and for their mainten- 
ance not quite three pence-half-penny per day. 

This allowance is cruelly small ; for, except when bread is very 
cheap, it is absolutely insufficient for the due support of lifé. ‘Small 
as it 1s, it is not the smallest allowance made in the jail. ‘The debt- 
ors have from ninepence to one shilling and threepence per week ; 
those committed for neglect of orders of bastardy, nothing. 

The felons are heavily ironed, and are without any employment. 

The reader will observe, that the most remarkable feature of the 
Carlisle jail is the total want of classification. No separation be- 
tween the men and women debtors; none, during the day, between 
the debtors and confiners; none between the various descriptions of 
female offenders ; none between the-tried and untried felons. It 
may be added, that since the felons’ yard is separated from the great 


court ogly by ae pen, palisade, vine wide, the freest rtu- 
nity of rb bach (ee witht the Felows ke horded t “aly to the 
debtors and confiners, but to any one, who happens to be walking 
in the court. This unchecked association amongst the various 
classes of prisoners, connected as it is with a condition of complete 
idleness, must assuredly be an easy and ajcertain method of spread- 
ing corruption and producing crime. The introduction of impro- 
per articles into the prison is also peculiarly easy ; for every stran- 
ger, who is admitted into the great court, may convey what he 
pleases to the debtors, the confiners,.and, through the iron palisade, 
to the felons themselves. ‘The quantity of ale which is said to he 
introduced into the jail is almest incredible, and is of course fre- 
quently —. of great disorder. 

The Court-houses, which are very near the Jail, are superior in 

int of splendorand accommodation to almost any in the kingdom. 
Tt is much to be regretted that the erection’ofia-new prison should 
not have been a prior object of attention: but I am imformed that 
this aleo is in contemplation: /Certainby measures? catndf Be too 
early taken to do away with an evil which is eating rapidly into the 
very vitals of the commumityec— coe 
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REMARKS 


ON 
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7 ee 
October 2nd. 

Tue following “ Remarks” were written in the month of July, 
but owing to some unexpected delays, they did not.appear in the 
columns of the Morning Chronicle until the 21st and 27th of 
August, and 1st September; since their insertion, the anticipated 
rejection of the treaty for the cession of the Floridas by the king of 
Spain, has been realised, and given birth to various political specu- 
lations respecting the effect likely to be produced in the relations 
existing between the Court at Madrid and the United States of 
America in particular, and generally in the European cabinets. 

The ultimate views of the United States upou this question have 
been prematurely avowed in their diurnal papers, and if disposed to 
impute the rejection of the treaty to British influence, from a 
desire on our part to acquire the Floridas, it is possible that they 
may anticipate us, by attempting their occupation ; for this purpose 
there exists a secret act and resolution of the legislature, so far 
back as the Congress of 1811, by which “ the President is fully 
empowered to occupy any part, or the whole of the territory lying 
east of the river Perdido, and south of Georgia, in the event of an 
attempt to occupy the said territory, or ay part thereof, by any 
foreign government or power;” and by the same act and resolution, 
“he may énploy any part of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, which he may deem unecessary, for the purpose of taking 
possession of, and occupyidg the ‘territory aforesaid, in ofder to 
maintain therein the authority of the United States.” ‘l'his secret 
authority was not promulgated until the opening of the Congress 
of 1818, when the President ‘in’ his speech declared it as his war- 
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rant for directing the dislodgement of the [usurgent Commodore 
Aury from Amelia Island, an apology necessary for that apparent 
stretch of power in the American executive. 

Prepared with this sanction, and holding in the utmost contempt 
the means of retaliation in the power of Spain, we cannot doubt 
of the disposition of the United States government coercively to 
possess the territory which has been denied to their entreaty. But 
this permission to invade the Floridas, ample as it is for its object, 
may not now the affairs of Europe have assumed a new character, 
be deemed by the President sufficient to warrant an exposure of 
the Union to the chances of hostilities, without the reconsidera- 
tion and renewed authotity of Congress. As that body will not 
meet before the 6th of December, sufficient time will be allowed 
to the Washington cabinet, to enquire how far they are likely 
upon this question to be compromised in their political relations 
with the powers of the European continent ; and to ascertain the 
extent of their financial resources and their adequacy to the 
purposes of warfare. 

‘The seqretyact and resolution of Congress alluded to, was passed 
when the ambitious strides of Buonaparte were rapid and success- 
ful; when the sovereigns of the continent held their crowns by his 
permission. The American legislature did not contemplate that his 

olly and infatuation would enable the European powers to triumph 
in their turn, and subdue the gigantic influence of the modern 
Attila, nor did they imagine that such discordant elements as those 
presented by his enemies, could be so combined in peace and concord, 
in the pnion of measures forming the basis of the treaty denominated 
the Holy alliance. Judging from their previous vaccilations, their 
jealousies and repeated apostacies, no such expectation could have 
tos formed, and we may hail their amalgamation as a new era in 
the political world, pregnant however with the germs of self- 
destruction, _—_ 

To this treaty of alliance the king of Spain was subsequently 
admitted as a party, and it is probable that on his accession, the 
Allied Soveféigns did not anticipate that circumstances would so 
soon arise in which they might be involved by its provisions with 
the transatlantic republic. It is generally understood that they are 
pledged to maintain the integrity of each others’ territory, and that 
this pledge is not merely confined to the European continent. 

The claims of the United States upon Spain, which are urged 
with such clamorous impatience, are for spoliations committed in 
her ports upon the commerce of the Union, since the year 1796, 
amounting to eight millions of dollars, against which the Spanish 
government,have established a set off of three millions, for depre- 
dations of a similar character_committed by the Americans on the 
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property of Spanish subjects, thereby reducing the net amount 
of their demand to five millions. It must be recollected that those 
violations of American property in Spanish ports were principally 
committed by the French, while Spain. bowed to the dictation of 
the Emperor Napoleon, while her monarch held merely the shadow 
of a sceptre and his. ports were oceupied by the navies of his enter- 
prising neighbour. | Instead of making reclamation\of France for 
those injuries on. their commerce, instead of resenting the msults 
they were daily receiving from her despotic sovereign, and with- 
drawing from the mortifying. sitaation: in. which he -placed their 
minister when he declared. the American government ‘the most 
despicable under Heaven,” the United, States permitted. their 
representative to remain near.the. Court of St. Cloud, and to follow 
the fortunes of. the falling chieftain, even to .the walls of Moscow, 
in which perilous expedition Mr, Joel Barlow. sacrificed existence ; 
yet, now, they have to contend with a weak and, powerless opponent, 
beggared jn. finances, and distracted by interual commottons, the 
American government evinces extraordinary sensibility, and 
assymes ,a, loftier tone, asserting. in a recent correspondence that 
“the rights of the United States can as little ee ree with 
impotence as with perfidy !” 
t.3s_reported, but.the assertion is. extremely suspicions, / that 
Mr. Forsyth the;special minister fromthe United States to Madrid, 
on the. subject, of the Florida treaty, drew from our Ambassador 
at thet Court, Sir Henry Wellesley, .a declaration that he\ was-iet 
directed by the British government. to. interfere. in. the -Klerida 
negotiation, and that he was not authorised even to, express,our 
disapprobation of the cession of those provinces, a question, equally 
inconsistent with diplomatic delicacy: to, ask, as. with diplomatic 
poliey to answer, England is certainly from her maritime charac- 
ter, above all other. powers, the most interested inthis question, 
and We cannot suppose our ministers can look upon this.momen- 
tous pegatjation with indifference, or be inclined gratuitously to 
avow their course .of policy, and thus: by.a premature enemas 
paralise their future measures. a 
‘The American Secretary of State, Mr, Adams, appears to haee 
considered the transfer of the Floridas in the petty spirit\ of a 
tradesman, rather than with the. extensive views and liberal feelings 
of a negotiator for a principality; in his correspondence with the 
Spanish Minister, he demanded the abrogation of all grants made in 
those provinces by the king of Spain, subsequent to the year 1808, 
and the excuse offered for this infamous proposal to violate the 
rights of individuals, was, that in that year, the subject ofthe 
cession of the Floridas had been agitated by the two governments. 
This disgraceful stipulation was.proposed when the United States 
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were about to acquire a territory containing several thousand 
square miles, the most valuable harbours, millions of unappropriated 
acres, and the sovereignty of two frontier states of the last impor- 
tance to thew influence and security, for a claim too of doubtful 
justice amounting to the small sum of five millions of dollars! the 
Chevalier D’Onis however in his reply, indignantly spurned this 
proposal, as alike offensive to the character of his sovereign to 
receive, and dishonorable in the American Secretary to offer. , 

We are told that the arrival of the Hornet at New York’from 
Cadiz, with dispatches to the United States government, stating 
the probable issue of the negotiation, excited the utmost surprise 
and andignation in the American people, who have lately adapted 
the sic volo sic jubed in their language towards Spaiti, and were 
astonished at her daring to oppose a refusal to their fiat. Tliat vain 
people did not’ for a moment suspect that Spain had sufficient 
courage to hazard a rupture with an opponent so formidable! the 
consultations of the Washington Dictators were Jong and frequent, 
andthe result has been that the Hornet again directs: her course 
to the: shores ‘of Andalusia, pregnant doubtless with the fute of the 
Spanish mvonurehy ! 

Time will manifest the policy we may adopt, but 1 cannot 
believe that we shall permit the acquiescence ofthe Spanish 
monarch im the claims: of the North American’ Union, ‘without 
demanding ‘from ‘the Court of Madrid the cession of the islatid of 
Cuba: The only adequate indemnity they have to offer, and the 
only security we can ‘acquire, to counteraet the effect of the cession 
of the Flaridas. og 

Should: the American government, inflated by ‘their’ partial 
successes in the last war with Great Britain, determine upon taking 
violent possession of the Floridas, Spain must, however relic- 
tantly, resent the insult, and call upon her allies for assistance 
against the common’ enemy of their Alliance, and we shall not 
1 presumey refuse the summons : we have’already a subject of deep 
interest to ‘discuss ‘with the United States, the unexpiated murder 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, which, notwithstandmg the féeetile 
efforts of the administration to palliate, in opposition to’the nianly 
and indignant feelings expressed im the motion of the Murquis of 
Lansdowne, remains a foul charge against the American character, 
andian insult to our own. 

The cession. of the Floridas -by Spain to the United States of 
America, although ithas occasionally elicited the political specula- 
tions of some of our diurnal publications, does not appedr to"have 
excited that feeling of general dismay and apprehension, dne would 
have imagined, coupled with the transfer of a territory, rere of 
circumstance” .to'wound our prominent interest, to the controul- 
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the most active and enterprising of our commercial rivals, whose 
strides towards universal empire on the Continent of America, 
have been more<rapid and successful than the example.of any 
nation in the older Seatinen of Europe, and whe threatens, with 
fatal presage, at no remote. period, -successfully: to dispute .our 
dominion on the Ocean. 

The distance of the Floridas from Europe, the general ignorance 
of Europeans respecting these important Provinces, and the pecu- 
liar circumstances which give to them a high degree: of. local 
influence, together with a disposition in this country too lightly to 
estimate the progress towards power in the United States, have 
conspired to repress, or to disarm, that spirit of jealousy which is 
ever on the watch to’ guard.against theochanges of European 
policy: few are eithersaware of the consequences this cession 
involves, or disposed to question how far its: injurious. influence 
may be counteracted) by Great Britain, whose! commercial and 
maritime pre-eminence must recede with the advance of the Ameri- 
can Union. J 

Led to the investigation of this momentous cession by a variety 
of circumstances, and intimately acquainted with the character of 
the Floridas, from personal observation, aud information derived 
from the most authentic sources, I have presumed to question the 
policy of Great Britain, in permitting the cession to proceed 
without demanding from Spain the Island of Cuba, the onlyiéqui- 
valent in her power to offer for our security, against the ambitious 
projects of the United States. In order to illustrate this: subject, 
it wilk be necessary to establish the local consequence ofthe 
Fleritlas to the North American Union, and to demonstrate::the 
ascendency that nation will acquire by this cession over the,com- 
merce of the Gulph of Mexico, pregnant with serious danger to 
the maritime interests of Europe. ; odrs 

That.the acquisition of the Floridas will. consolidate, and 
strengthem the N orth American Union, by uniting the destimies of 
the, Western. and Atlantic States, rendering the former dependent 
ac control of the latter, while the trade, of the Gulph of 

ico,:and of our Island of Jamaica, will be exposed in the event 
of .a war with:the Union, to certain destruction, is.a proposition | 
conceive 'too evident to be questioned, Wide 

{n order to sustain the opinion advanced respecting the consoli- 
dation of the American Union, by the annexation of the Floridas, 
the reader is referred to the geographical character of the United 
States, and. the! relative positions of their Atlavtic and). Westen 
Divisions. th adi nds 

The Aleghany-and A palachean chain of mountains runving from 
the borders of the St. one and Lake Ontario, to the Gulph 
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of Mexico, along the western extremities of the Atlantic States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, present a natural separation to those States situated on 
the banks of the Mississippi and the Ohio, while the British Pro- 
vinces of the Canadas on the north, and the Spanish territories of 
the Floridas on the south, appear destined to support the integrity 
of this division. 

Nature—as if it were in the ordination of Providence to desig- 
nate to mankind the limits of their political Union—has rendered 
the mdependence of the Western States more easily attainable, by 
creating for them those immense rivers the Missouri, the Ohio, 
and Mississippi, with the smaller ones of the Tombigbee, Alabama, 
and others, for the purpose of transporting their abundant produce 
tu the sea of the Gulph of Mexicu, through the entrepots of New 
Orleans, Mobile, &c. while she opposes to their intercourse with 
the Atlantic States, those formidable barriers the Aleghany and 
Apalachean mounteius. 

Referring to the map of the United States and of the Floridas, 
it will be seen that the confines of Georgia, the southern boundary 
ef the Union, are situated in lat. 30. 40. N. and are separated from 
the:northern frontier of East Florida, by the, river St. Mary's, the 
swamp of Okeyfenokey and extensive pine woods ;) this latter 
Province then takes a southerly direction stretching into the G 
of (Mexico to the 25. of lat.a long and narrow Peninsala, in its 
broadest part scarcely exceeding one hundred and forty miles, 
while the Province of West Florida, skirting the territory of 
Alabama, to the Pearl river, presents a line of coast extending two 
hundred and fifty miles west upon the Gulph of Mexico (including 
that part claimed and occupied by the United States, as comprised 
ao the cession of Louisiana), containing several extensive bays and 
harbours. 

Let us: now turn to the contemplation of that phenomenon the 
Gulph stream. . Without philosophically investigating the cause to 
which it owes existence, it will be sufficient fur our present purpose 
to adopt the supposition that the currents of air arising in ‘the 
Southern Ocean (generally prevailing from the south-east), passing 
over the vast desarts of Africa, collect in their progress accessions 
of strength, and press with their accumulated force upon the surface 
of the Adiantic Ocean, driving in an oblique direction, along the 
coasts of South America and the Brazils, an immense volume of 
water, which passing round the mouths of the river Oronoco, 
rushes along the shores of the Spanish Main, Terra Firma,-the 
Isthmus of Darien, and the Bay of Honduras, to the Gulph of 
Mexico, augmented in this progress by the waters of. many tribatary 
streams. From the southern shores of the Gulph it advances to 
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New Mexico, to the Province of Texas, and the State of Loui- 
siana, then taking a southerly direction in order to pass the Penin- 
sula of East Florida, it sweeps with the rapidity of five miles an - 
hour, an irresistible current through the channel which separates 
the Island of Cuba from Cape Sable, the southern extremity of 
East Florida. Having doubled the Cape, it advances along the 
Atlantic shores of North America, and taking a.north easterly 
direction with a gradual reduction of its rapidity, it touches: the 
edge of the banks of Newfoundland, and again mingles its waters 
with the parent ocean. 

Against the direction of this propelling current, vessels seldom 
hazard the experiment of.an encounter ; but committing themselves 
to its influence, they swiftly pass along its channel from. the various 
islands of the Gulph of Mexico,.and the numerous harbours of its 
shores, to their destinations in North America and Europe, .one 
only alternative of egress being presented through the windward 
passage lying between Cuba and the Islands of Jamaica and 
St. Domingo, a navigation often difficult and always dangerous. 

Hawing thus feebly sketched the character of this natural influence 
upon the.navigation of the Gulph of Mexico, in order to illustrate 
my opinions, and to furnish an apology for their adoption, L.must 
return to my previous assertion, that the Western and: Atlantic 
States of North America have become. identified in-interest,..and 
inseparable in policy, by the cession of the Floridas to their federa- 
tive Unjon, and must endeavour to explain my motives for believing 
that this change in the sovereignty ‘of :the Spanish Provinces will 
give a decided and indisputable ascendency to the. Atlantic. States 
overtheir Western brethren (between whom there exists no natural 
sympathy), a controul extremely questionable and of uncertain con- 
tinuance, without this cession ; the latter owing their prosperity to 
their agricultural character, while the former uniting ie thrift of 
commerce with the cultivation of the. soil, are so situated.as to 
become, from local necessity and circumstances,..a maritime 
Power. 

I know that it-may be advanced against me, that the example of 
the last. war.repels my assumption that there is really no natural 
attachment between. the Atlantic. and Western States: that -war 
was ‘undertaken against Great Brita through the influence of 
French feeling, though professedly to vindicate the undefined claim 
of “ seamen’s rights ;” and though the trans-Aleghany divisions did 
not, pethaps, possess a single individual subject interested in the 
issueof the question, they were the most.clamorous for, satisfaction, 
and the.most ardent im the sapport of the Executive,. while their 
demagogues and orators supported their resentments against Great 
Britaw,.and fed the brutal passions of their followers by the angry 
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loudness of their declamations and ‘the frantic severity of their 
anathemas. 

To reconcile this apparent paradox, I must premise that the 
present population of the Western States are receutly emigrated 
citizens from the Atlantic, and have carried into the wilds of the 
Western territory all those prejudices and passions generated against 
England, ‘and: nursed by the recollection or detail of those causes 
which ‘led to the separation of their allegiance from her authority : 
for a season those hostile feelings wili contnine, but the progress of 
time and change of circumstances will soften those resentments, 
while succeeding generations; more remotely allied to the Atlantic 
family, will contemplate the country of their European ancestors 
with ‘subdtied féetmgs, and view her policy with ‘little other than 
common cufiosity, ‘tmless roused by an attack upon thet immediate 
interests; wiile'the Atlantic States, on the contrary, frequently 
brought ‘in contact with England, owing to their maritiine' charac- 
ter, will be ‘ex posed to collision with her, to support ansbition, or 
to resent insult. 

War'will necessarily entail upon the United States’ the: evils of 
taxation ‘for its support,’ and will be followed by a precirivtis' and 
limited export/of agricultural: produce ; the Western peoplé; ‘nore 
setisibly alive than their Atlantic brethren to the pressure of those 
misfortunes; ‘will natarally question the policy of measures’ owing 
theiriexistence to’cireumstances in which they can have a0 par‘fici- 
pation, ‘dnd’'reasonmg from their influence, ascribe the miséries 
they entail’to a war fotindéd in ambition, and supperting at inte. 
restquite‘foreigw to their own, they will, in consequetice, éither 
relactantly' submit’ to! the Atlantic policy, or desire to errirerinte 
from a Union pregnant with so many disadvantages. 

!Phis-wus, I wpprehend, the prospective view taken by the yon 
rican’! Governmetit, and the conviction that such danger would 
ulfimately menace ‘thé existence of their Union, ‘led a to con- 
sider of the ‘best means’ for averting its threateting a “ 

The Floridas presented to the ‘Executive of the vated States 
the important” seeurity, since’ in its possession’ they ‘foresaw’ the 
power that would aecrue'to the Athintic States, by giving to*them 
an extensive line ©f coast,‘ and‘commanding harbours, subjecting 
to the navat:control of ‘the Floridus, ' patticularly-the' Eastern’ Pro- 
vine,’ with’ which they were naturalty allied-im mterest from its 
mafitime* ‘character, ‘the only ‘chumels of export! open to’ the 
Western territory. 

It has ‘been ‘already demonstrated, the irresistable necessity which 
compels vessels ‘from the Gulph of Mexico’ to pass the shores of 
East ‘Florida; in their-egress from it, those from ‘New Orleans, 
Mobile, &c. are consequently subjected to the same impulse, and 
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must therefore pass through the Gulph Stream of the Florida 
Channel, running as it were the gauntlet from Louisiana to the 
coast of the Carolinas. ‘This local influence of the Floridas upon 
the commerce of the Western States will, when united to the 
Atlantic States, enable the latter to silence the complaints of the 
former, menacing their commercial entrepots with blockade and 
destruction, should they manifest the least repugnance to support 
their maritime policy, or hint a desire to abrogate their federal 
union, while the only alternative presented to submission will be to 
carry their aris across the Aleghanys, and attempt, by the doubt- 
ful issue of war, to resist the Atlantic dictation. 

It is, I am well aware, a general and favourite opinion in this 
country, that the extension of the fedérative system indefinitely to 
States remotely situated from the seat of the Executive, dissimilar 
in character, in climate, and in habits, must tend to weaken its 
security, aad will ultimately terminate ina general dissolution of 
its ‘fabrics ‘bat FE conceive this opinion has been hastily formed, 
and the reasoning, erroneously deduced ftom principles inapplica- 
ble, arid €xamples by no means apposite, without reflecting upon 
the tre nature of the union, and the limited extent ‘of power con- 
ceded ‘by the several States to the federal Government. All mat- 
ters of local concern, whether in the formation’ of laws, the regula- 
tions of police, the rights of individuals, or mternal improvements, 
aré equally subjected to the control, and confided to the protec- 
tion, of the legislative bodies of each State, unswayed tind anques- 
tioned by the general Government, which has neither the' power to 
invade, vor the inclination to disturb, their peculiar ‘privileges, 
whilé the dignity of their members, in the estimation of those 
around them, equals in consequence those of the general Congress. 
‘The management of external policy, the care of providing resources 
for the defence and vindication of their united mterests, the power 
to declare war, to make peace, and generally to superintend the 
welfare of the Union, are among the prominent and acknowledged 
prerogatives of Congress. 

Drawn from their distant plantations to the seat of Government, 
sacrificing for the public benefit the supervision of their individual 
property, and the social enjoyments of home, without the ordmary 
incitéments to smbition of Court favour, place, or pensioty, ‘the 
Members of the Congress (with comparatively few exceptions) 
feel the dignity of their appointments and the fatigue of legislation 
rather a burthen than a benefit—Until a heavy public debt, and 
the weight of business, requiring a more extensive administration 
of the Government, shall concentrate in the American capital a 
numer of idlers and theoretical politicians, detached from the. 
sober duties and employments of life. Until the back settlements 
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of America shall be so fully populated, as to drive agriculturists to 
become renters and dependents upon the great land proprietors*. 
(who will thereby derive the profits of their estates without the 
cares of cultivatioa), the American Union, should it embrace the 
Floridas, may remain unshaken by internal convulsions, free from 
the influence and distraction of, that.class of men, who, in Euro- 
pean countries, combining, Jeisure. and wealth with ambition, are 
ever on the alert with their talents and intrigue to petiate and pro- 
duce political changes. 

That .party in, the Eastern States, during the last war, who 
formed a self-constituted Convention at Hartford, and. who. pre- 
sumed to dictate to the people of, the Union the necessity of .sepa- 
ration, excited neither apprehension nor interest beyond _ their 
immediate circle; but were viewed with contemptuous indifference 
by the. well-informed classes of society of America, who ivatly 
estimated thew ephemeral existence, and the impotence off thes 
measures, while they operated with extraordinary influence om 
the nervous system of our political sciolists. 

But the American Executive, in seeking to acquire possession of 
the Floridas, were not solely actuated by the dread of the remote 
danger that menaced the existence of their Federative system, by 
the possible separation of the Western and Atlantic States ;. they 
were well aware that its annexation was coupled with, other, pro- 
minent and important considerations to their national security, and 
influence, and would aid their darling anticipations of future nayal 
pre-eminence. 

The Bay of St. Louis, at the opening of the Lakes eundnas 
Pontghartrain,, and Borouge, the Setilement of Pascagoula, upon 
the river, of, that name, and the flourishing establishment.of ;Mabile, 
below, the junction of the rivers Tombigbee and Alabama, are 
embraced by that part of West Florida, claimed and eccupied by 
the Upited States (to which they, have but a questionable..title),, as 
part of, the territory comprised in the cession of Louigiana. ‘The 
entrance of the river Perdido, the noble harbour aud .town of Pen- 
sacola, with the fort of, Barancas, St, Andrew’s,, and, St. Joseph’s 
Bays, and the Promontory, of Cape, St.,Blas,, the; Appalachiepla 
river, and. pari, of, the,Appatachie. bay, are comptehended an, that 
division of,. West Elorida recently, ceded, by,Spaim; the.remainder 


* Suctr isthe puweérful ififttence Uf independence over every other Wosi- 
sideration in the Mhd ofthe American fatmer, ‘that he ‘will ‘sacrifée his 
early habits, hisdocal-attachments; the- endearments of‘ family and ‘friends, 
and ae bimeeht — mule of ay gt persian rather than, porns 

ent. of, the lates am .Pult art. pas 
or an te “ms art ct f land i in the State of New York efal enc fevpiaed 
té obtalit” as for their property. They have since beri obliged to Sell it 
by intersettions. ’ 
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of the bay of Appalachie runs to the south-east, as far as the river 
Amaguira, from thence nearly due south to the hay of Spiritu 
Santo, containing within its dimits several considerable estuaries. 
This latter bay includes that of Tampo, presenting a:noble and 
spacious ‘harbour, completely sheltered from the influence of the 
north-west wind, and capable of receiving the whole of the British 
Navy. This harbour was for a long time considered unimportant 
from the sepposed shallowness of | the wateron, the bar,iand the 
intricacy of its channel. This extraordinary ignorance ‘of its actual 
capacity is imputed to the jealous caution with which the Spaniards 
guarded every ayenue of entrance to thei trans-atlantic possessions, 
which induced, them to ,publishta, the world exrqneous surveys of 
their coasts and harbours, in order to, disarm. the, enterprising spirit 
and cupidity of other nations, who. might be. stimulated to seek their 
acquigition, when aware of the natural facilities they presented. 
But the American Executive, fully apprised. of .the:, character of 
that suspicious nation, were determjped to ascertain forthemselves 
how far the surveys were. to, be, depended upon ; for this purpose 
they dispatehed, early in. theyear 1818,after the reduction ef Ame- 
lia Island (in which she co-operated) the Enterprise brig of war, 
with directions to examine the. bays and harbours /from-Cape Sable 
to the river. Perdido, im. onder to, ascertam,the,actual capacity of 
that coast, thé result of which amply satisfied them of ats, iaiport- 
ance. oe on ; 4 , “lv stent et 
Below the. Bay of Spiritu Santo, distant 70, miles; is 
Charlotte Harbour, of inferior importance, yet, highly desirable to. 
the trade ‘and ‘influence of the. Province. of, East), Fiona. +“Phe 
mouth of the Delaware River and Chatham Bay, extending to Cape 
Sable, are too near the chaunel of the. Giulph. stream itosbe-saf 
resorted, toby large vessels; but for small: craft they wall be diiund 
advantageously situated... .. , pee sat eopsd> enti Yo aor 
Passing round, Cape Sable, advancing along! the: shores infithe 
Adantic, the several rivers.and inlets., between it;and the entiance: 
of the ports of St. Augustine, in lat,,29. 30,, are\tooiconsaidrable 
to be worthy of notice, and too daagerons, from: the: shallowndts of 
their channels. and the frequent. sariationa-of\ their, barsy to aakanit 
vessels drawing more than eight feet of water. The harbour of 
Amelia Island, on the northern frotitier ‘of this :provinée, Hids #Yood 
channel of entrance and secure anchorage groitid. oo. 4; aony0t - 
The St. John’s River, however, presents, a jeagute-of the highest 
importance to the character.of East: Florida.:: This.ngbly 2 
taking its rise in the lagoon of Mayaco, at -the 
of the province, flows with its curtent in'a laters 
coast of the Atlantic, from which ‘it is distant abdut 40, miles, to- 
wards the north, offering to the internal navigation of the province 
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an extent of near 800 miles, 200 of which are navigable to vessels 
capable of passing its bar. This beautiful river is in some places 
nearly two miles wide. In its progress to the sea, into which it 
— itself 40 miles below the river St. Mary’s, it passes through 
is fed by several lakes, the most considerable the lake of St. 
George, fifteen miles in breadth and twenty in length, its bosom 
ornamented with several islands, adorned with natural groves of 
orange trees and aromatic shrubs, the shores abounding on ejther 
side with immense forests of live oak," cedar, cypress, pine, and 
other valuable trees; the soil genial to the production of cotton, 
rice, tobacco, coffee, sugar, and other important products; the 
salubrity of the climate equal to any in the world, and far saperior 
to that of the Southern States of North America, being entirely 
free from the pestilential nriasmata which rise froin the low grounds 
of the Carolinas and Georgia, and prove so extensively destructive 
to their white inhabitants. A communication between the West- 
ern States and those of the Atlantic may be éasily effected throu 
the agency of the St. John’s River, enabling them to exchange their 
several productions without hazarding (particularly in time of war) 
the passage of the Gulph Stream. ‘Fo the Bay of ‘Tampo the 
river Manatte flows from its source near a creek of the St. John’s, 
with whieh it might be connected by a canal of about ten miles 


extent, opening a channel of commerce amply repaying the expense 


of its formation. 

Thus situated by the cession of the Floridas, which, whether 
resulting'from the eaprice of Spain, or from her inability to resist 
the deimands and mendces of the North American Government, is 
matter of secohdary importance to us in discussing the question of 
our national interests; but supposing that the cession will be rati- 
fied, agréeable to the preliminary treaty, it becomes necessary for 
the Ministers of Great Britain to seek protection against the 
ration of this change in the sovereignty of a territory peculidty 
situated to annoy the nation over whose destinies they preside. 
Let them not flatter themselves with the fallacious hope and idle 
expectation, that the United States will forbear to tse the means, 


of offence against us, thus placed at their disposal, nor lull thém-- 


selves with false confidence in the security of treaties with that 


* This invaluable timber, celebrated for the closeness of its texture, and its - 


imperishable nature, is peculiar to the Southern States and the Floridas; im 
the former the supply contiguous to the rivers, has already been exhausted 
While in East Flo 
supplying the Naval Dock Yards of North America, Itis a well established 
fact, = the produce of southern latitudes, is necessary to the com- 
of ships destined for those stations, while those hei. of the gropace 
tions of northern regions split beneath the action of the rays of the sun, 
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rida, I saw several cargoes shipping under contract, for 
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nation, whose every aim and object is directed against the only 
power capable of restraining their inordinate ambition, possessed 
of the nieans of questioning their maritime ascendency, and of con- 
tending with their commercial enterprise; for whether Federalists 
or Democrats, the people of the United States are all equally 
hostile to.Great Britain, and the spirit of party, as if influenced by 
a magic spell, subsides into-quiescence whenever she becomes the 
subject‘of debate. = ° - . °- Pe, 38 $ ore 

n England we form erroneous . opinions of. the Government of 
the United States, bec@use we résson:upon their political insti- 
tutions -by analogy; but the systétY of their Executite is as remotely 
distant from European as the'hemisphere they inhabits °*Fufly par- 
ticipatitig’in the feeling- of the ‘Ameriéin -People towards Great 
Britain; the Members of the Execative are’ constantly éccupied m 
promoting the interests of the Nation, by ministering to their dar- 
ling. préjadices, steadily pursuing popelar support’by the consoli- 
dation*6f its-strength, and the extension‘of its énipire; while, in 
theirpolitical relations with foreign powers, they“ate guided by no 
other-infldence than selfish poli A Calculating pid the’ spirit’ of 
national €yotism, that: their Democratic’ institutions are viewed by 
all Monar¢hical Governments with, jealous apprehensions, apd ‘the 
dread © their becoming objects of general imitation ‘and adoption, 
they watch With the quick aiid enquiring eye of their éayle, every 
movement of ‘their 0 nts, and seize the moments favorable to 
their objects, fronr the ‘supineness or imbecillity of their’ political 
rivals, @ppropriating; without-scruple, to tlie hingry appetite’ of 
their'ambition, whatever may tinister to its’ support? ; a 

- While the Ministers of Great Britain are éctupied in directing 

the enormous bulk of our establishments, in devising ‘the mga of 
meeting-our tremendous éxpénuiture, and animating their infuence 
througlt the various arteries of patronage, the simple machinery of 
the United States. is coridacted ‘with facility, supported by the con- 
fidence-of- the people. “The Congress; in ‘the péridds of peace, 
confined to ‘the mere’ routine ‘of management, détithed from all 
questions-of local concern bythe intervention of State Legitatures, 
are free te 'specilate upon their dawning gteatneds, guid upotf the 
means of effecting the ruim ofithéir political‘advetsaries, “7 

Untaxed either by the goverhnient ‘or aiiperism:; the! ass of 
the people, intelligent and tntaprising, easily’acquire! conipeletce. 
The frequent recurrence of their elective franchise, in calling their 
attention ‘to the régenerationt of ke? govertitnentt, "aap Rh OBE ie 
evidence of their participation in the sovereign authority, . ‘The 
freedom. with , which they: question‘the condact of their stalesaith, 
the unceremonious “niahner “iii “witch they Laer le ‘uipén® the 
measures of their “Congress, ‘anid’ helt ' unadorned and, wucgurtly 
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salutation of the Chief Magistrate, all conspire to assure them of ' 
the equality of their political condition, and inspire them with 
confidence m the integrity of their representatives. These advan- 
tages, to a high-minded and generous people, would be productive 
of the noblest political and mtellectuul attainments, but unfortu- 
nately for human nature, as another proof of its iunperfectibility, 
they have generated in the American people an excess of vanity 
and egotism, exquisitely disgusting. 

But to return from this digression to the question of indemnity 
necessary to Englaud from. the cession of the Floridas to the 
United States ; tbe island of Cuba offers that indemnity, and the 
only one we can consider equivalent to the injury our commerce 
will sustain by this untoward cession. ‘This beautiful island, the 
most important in, the western hemisphere, salubrious in climate, 
and luxuriant i soil, is separated from the island of St. Domingo 
(which hes to the south-east) by a uarrow channel, directly below 
it. West and, by Suuth of the latter, at the distance of about 
ninety miles, lies our island of Jamaica. ‘Lhe length of Cuba is 
‘estimated at two, hundred and fifty leagues, and its breadth from 
fifteen to twenty, comprehending a great variety of unequal sur- 
face. Cotton was, found here in abundance by the early settlers, 
but the proverbial indoleuce of the Spaniards induced them to 
neglect the cultivation of this valuable shrub, which requires little 
from the care and labor of the planter; this article has given place 
to the mote recent culture of sugar, coffee, indigo, and tobacco, 
and there is little doubt but if in possession of a vigorous govern- 
ment, disposed to give encouragement to a more extensive agricul- 
ture, this island would produce a sufficient quantity of sugar for 
the supply of the whole of Europe,’ for although the surface is in 
geveral_ unequal and mountainous, it possesses extensive plains 
sbendeke “watered, for the cultivation of the cane, and of every 
afticle necessary to the existence of man, its tobacco surpasses in 
quality the growth of every. other part of America, its reputation 
is so well established as to require mo comment. The range of 
mountains extending from on¢ extremity to the other of the islapd, 
offers to ‘the climate a variety of temperature aud rich soil, pro- 
ducing abundant crops of coffee, while the wilderness of the 
— affords protection and pasturage to extensive herds of wild 
cattle. 
A very inconsiderable part of the Island of Cuba is at present 


_" The extraordinary fertility of the island, and the consequent aseendency 
it will acquire by ai more, extensive agriculture, will doubtless excite the 
opposition of ‘the British West Indie interest, when its aceession shall be- 
come the:subject‘of —with Cuba in our possession, we may abandon 
the whole of our West India islands. 
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in a state of cultivation, some plantations are to be found in the 
neighbourhood of St. Jago, a port to the windward of the island, 
and at Trinidada to the south, and in the neighbourhood of Matanza, 
@ secure and spacious bay at the entrance of the old canal, but 
the principal plantations are confined to the beautiful plains of the 
Havanna, ‘ 

The Spanish government has latterly given considerable en- 
couragement to foreign settlers, professors of the Roman Catholic 
religion, in consequence of which emigration has increased with 
astonishing rapidity, both from Europe avd.the continent of North 
America; the white population is now estimated more than equal 
to the proportion they bear to the negroes in the Islands of the 
West Indies; the last census of the latter was eight hundred 
thousand. 

The harbour of Havanna, directly opposite Cape Sable, is one 
of the securest in the world, sufficiently capacious to, receive the 
fleets of Europe; it is defended by the Moro, and a fort at the 
pomt; the former, a fortress of considerable importance, is elevated 

igh above the surface of the sea, unassailable by ships of war, 
protected on the land side and towards the harbour by four, bas- 
tions, with a wide and deep ditch cut out of the rock, and a 
covered way. The Cavagnac, another fortress, at a greater ele- 
vation, commands the Moro and the town, while the Dalteres and 
Arostigny batteries coutribute to its security... 

The city of Havanna is esteemed the finest colonial city of the 
world, a superb square ornaments the centre, and handsome struc- 
tures adorn its various sections, the churches are inconcejvably 
magnificent, and richly endowed with plate of gold and silyer; the 
Opera house of San Carlos equals, in. the magnificence. of its 
decorations, those of Europe. 

The city of St. Jago di Cuba was originally the capital of the 
island, but has receded in consequence, with the advance of the 
Havanna, denominated by the Spaniards the key to the Western 
World, and certainly with much justice, since its ion must 
control the commerce of the Gulph of Mexico, It is from this 
harbour we must, in time of war with the Americans,. dispute the. 
passage of the Gulph; from this we must succour and support our 
conyoys against their-hostility, and present to them a secure retreat 
from the violence of the elements, in the dangerous nayigation of 
the stream. Here must be the depdt of our nayal, thunder rip ane 
our enterprising enemy; while Cumberland harbour on the S. E., 
a capacious and secure estuary, already well kuown to our craers, 
cominands the- windward passage, and offers to our control the 
trade of.the West Indies and the.Spanish Majin, ..... , 

. Those advantages, a few of the many prominent ones the island: 
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of Cuba possesses as a territorial acquisition, are, however interest- 
ing in themselves, secondary in comparison with the important 
considerations it presents for the security and support of our naval 
ascendency, a commanding influence, the charm of our existence 
as anation, which has given to our pigmy territory the arms and 
power of « giant, suited to the gettis of the people, aud familiar to 
the habits of otir country, fof the maintenance of which we should 
sacrifice evety other nifitience. 

With Flotida’ on one side, and the Island of Cuba on the other, 
in the eo of hostile’ and energetic powers, our intercourse 
with the Gulph of México might be ‘interdicted, and our flag 
excluded at theif caprice, from the abundant marts for our manu- 
factures, dawniug upon our commercial enterprise with the infant 
liberties of South America. 

We rust vot flatter ourselves with the hope that our pacific 
relations witly the United States of America will have longer 
contitiddhce thar the mfltence of necessity shall operate to restrain 
their ‘hostility. "Fhe ambition of that nation to become pre-eininent 
on thé ocean, has been nourished by the successes which attended 
their naval cdntests in the late war, and they confidently anticipate 
a setiés ‘of triuniptis with renewed warfare, forgetting, or rather 
wishing to conceal ffom themselves, that the circumstances which 
gave temporary ascendency to their ensign, did not result. from 
their superiotity either in tactics or in bravery, but in almost every 
cabé théy had to contend with inferior force both in ships-and men, 
while’ the greater part’ of their own crews were English deserters, 
impelled to de@ds* of dating by the recollection that defeat would 
be attended! with) certain and ignominious death. — 1 do ‘not, in 
saying this, wish to detract from the merits.of the American 
sailors, d' hatdy and intrepid race, but 1 will not cede one atom 
of the courage of the British tar, bold ‘as their native rocks,’ in 
favor of any nation under hedven. 1 lament, in’ common with 
every ddriirer of our naval prowess, that a single lauret should have 
been ate from dtir brows, ‘for the magic influence of success 
is dispelled by « single reverse. wt 

But whetlier Spain, im ceding Ceba, could give possession “to 
Great’ Britain, ‘is, [ confess, a wiatter of speculation. The people 
of that istand have little to complain of the government of Spain ; 
they’ are bt oppressed by taxation, they have a degree of freedom 
unknoWn to the generality of Spanish possessions; their ports are 
open tothe commerce of the world, and their produce is preferred 
to the ‘growth of other westefm colonies. Under England they 
would contemplate ‘being subjected to ovr colonial policy, and to 
a consequent rédaction of trade, and indeed if we do not 
Cuba, in the event of acquiring it, under the restrictions which 
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exist in our Islands, we shall be guilty of a partiality that may 
induce the complaints of the latter. 

‘These menacing evils the people of Cuba have anticipated, for 
the possibility of such a cession, from the weakness of Spain, and 
her decreasing influence on the American Continent, has been 
contemplated by them. The people of the United States, dread- 
ing the proximity of our arms, are actively nourishing this appre- 
hension of evil, and are ready to aid the first manifestations of a 
desire to throw off the sovereignty of Spain, But for the intoler- 
able egotism of the people of the Umon, and for the contempt 
they have excited by their vamty and ambition, Cuba would have 
long s'uce unfettered her dependence upon the Spanish Monarch, 
and have thrown herself into the federal embrace of the North 
American Union. 

During the presidency of Mr. Jefferson, while Spain bowed 
beneath the yoke of France, from which there was then no prospect 
of relief, the people of Cuba, feeling themselves incompetent in 
force to maintain their independence, sent a deputation to Washing- 
ton, proposing the annexation of the Island tu the federative system 
of North America. The President, however, devoted to French 
influence, vainly calculating upon the triumphs of that nation on 
the ruins of the British power, until the important victory of 
Trafalgar dissipated the delusion, declined the proffered acquisition. 

While I hazard the opinion that the people of Cuba will be 
adverse to the sovereiguty of Great Britam, coupled with the 
restrictions of our colonial policy, | am far from believing that 
they would feel disinclined to the transfer of their allegiance, 
provided our possession of the Island should leave them, in their 
present situation, tree to the commerce of the world. Advanei 
in the scale of consequence by becoming tributary to the first com- 
mercial and maritime nation of Europe,—secure in property and 
liberty, under our protection, the Island of Cuba would increase in 
population and in wealth, witha rapidity unequalled, and would 
amply repay the British Government for its fostering care and 
protection, while its rich mountains and fertile plains would present 
to the redundancy of our population a delightful refuge from the 
misery of poverty and despair, 

It is our bounden duty, it is our imperative policy to anticipate 
the rivalship of the United States, and by erecting a power capable 
of contending with them, im their own hemisphere, prevent the 
destruction of our commerce, which will otherwise inevitably 
follow our neglect of those precautionary measures, for, in spite of 
the infatuated indifference which marks our policy towards the 
republic—in spite af the apathy with which we view their rapid 
[ Fogress in wealth and power, hereafter the contest for the empire 
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of the sea will be between England and the North American 
Union, a warfare suited to the prejudices of their people, and the 
- character of their country. 

Our North American Colonies will also derive security from the 
accession of Cuba by Great Britain. Exposed to our hostility on 
the southern frontier, and the consequent distraction of their atten- 
tion to the various assailable points of their extensive territory, the 
American Union will not be able for many years to-come, 'to-de- 
tach a sufficient force to subjugate the Canadas ; in the meantime the 
jatter will grow in consequence and population equal to their own 

rotection. 

Spain will doubtless reluctantly consent to the alienation of the 
Island of Cuba from her sovereignty, but I trust that the Ministers 
of Great Britain will not permit that nation to withhold from us a 
possession rendered necessary to the protection of our commerce, 
by the weakness which has induced her to cede to the demands and 
menaces of the United States, the important position: of ‘the 
Floridas. If ever there existed a necessity for departing from the 
ordinary courtesy and delicacy of nations—if ever self-defence jus- 
tifies coercion, surely the present is the moment ; atid the ‘apolo- 
gists for the seizure of the- Danish fleet at Copenhagen, cannot 
want an excuse for this equally necessary violence. 

if any example was wanting to prove the degraded power of 
Spain, the imbecillity of her councils, and the truckling policy of 
her adoption towards the United States, it would be amply furnish- 
ed by the recollection, that her Minister was directed to negociate 
the cession of the Floridas, while the troops of the Union were in 
hostile possession of Fort St. Marks and the Island of Amelia, 
while their hands were yet reeking with the rapine of her polluted 
territory, and red with the blood of our murdered countrymen !! !* 

But Spain, in the cession of the Island of Cuba to the British 
Government, will not merely consult the interest and advantage of 
this country, she will minister to the security of her yet unalienated 
territories on:the American Continent, by placing the key of the 
western world in the possession of a power capable of restraining 
the rapid progress of that ambition with which the United - States 
are fired, a passion far more formidable to Spain than to England. 
But should her obstinacy refuse, or our mistaken delicacy with- 
hold us from demanding the cession of Cuba, a short time, with 
the Floridas in-possession of the United States, will suffice to place 
that island out of the power of Spain to cede and ours to acquire. 

It is now said that the ratification of the treaty of cession of the 
Floridas will not receive the Royal. signature. The six months 
sen fer the exchange expired on. the 22nd of August ; whether 


1 As buthnot and Ambriéster. 
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Spain will have the courage to withhold it, remains in the bosom 
of time ; but judging from the example of her conduct towards 
the United States, when the latter demanded the liberation of Mr. 
Meade, one of their citizens, confined by the civil authority of 
Spain for a collusive compromise with one of their officers, we 
may doubt of her resolution to refuse it. 

Coupled however with the ,suspension of the signature, the re- 

.turn of Don Onis, the negociator, to Spain, at this critical mo- 
ment, furnishes some pretext for the opinion that it will not be 
completed ; that Ministers, foreseeing the fatal consequences with 
which the cession, was pregnant, had tried every thing that finesse 
and protraction could effect, hoping that England would rouse 
from her seeming torpor, and interdict the alievation of the Flo- 
ridas to the Union. 

If, howeyer, Spain shall, at this period of the negociation, assume 
the language of independence, and hazard the experiment of a re- 
fusal, we cannot doubt but that she is animated by the promised 
sup of a formidable alliance, In the mean time the re- i 
of Congress in the United States will call for the explanation of the 
President upon this extraordinary and unexpected delay, the spe- 
culators in Florida lands (and they are numerous) will be clamor- 
ous for possession. 

Influenced as the American Executive are by the tide of popular 
feeling, it is extremely doubtfa] whether they will be; able to with- 
stand the demands for the subjugation of a territory so highly im- 
portant to their security and consequence. Nothing less than the 
fear of being involved with the powers of the European Continent 
will restrain them from seizing on the Floridas by force of arms. 
It is true that their financial and commercial difficulties are great 
and paralysing. Imitating the vices of our system, they have cre- 
ated a factitious capital through the agency of paper circulation. 
Obliged to return to a more wholesome currency, without the gra- 
dual operation of legislative restrictions, and unpossessed, like our- 
selves, of a proportionate metallic medium, they have felt the in- 
peepee of the transition more severely than the people of Eng- 

and. 
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A TABLE showing the Amount of Bank Notes, and the Prices 
of Gold, in January and July, in each Year, from 1792 to 
1819, together with the Rates of Exchange on Hamburgh for 





Amount of Exchange 
Price of Gold. on 
Bank Notes. Hamburgh. 
£.  «. & 

1792. January.-- 10,509,420 3°17 6 34. 6 
»» July...++++ 11,496,190 3°17 6 34.5 

1793. ..e-eeeeee 11,142,710 3 17 6 35. 4 
99 fee e we sees 12,713,510 3°17 #6 37. 2 

RSS . 10,850,340 on ¢ 16.9 
ia’ | Scncvccdeh) SRO 317 6 35.6 

1795. ..+-eeee06 10,773,060 3°17 6 34. 6 
” seceeseeee 9,643,830 3°17: «+6 32.10 

1796, ...4--2.++ 10,632,430 3 17° «#6 32. 7 
» eecccoccce 9,597 ,900 3 #17 #6 33. 7 

1797. -+-. 2200546 9,204,500 3.17 6 35.6 
> sesecsecce BED 317 6 36.6 

1798. ...seeeee2 11,279,860 3.17 10} 38.2 
‘a. eeeeececes 11,843,600 3 17 «+103 37.10 

1799, «---seee-5 12,062,820 sw ® 37. 7 
oy eescceccea 12,482,260 317 9 36.0 

1800. .«-.++.... 13,297,310 3 $17 9 32. 0 
a. steetqegns: SR. «Kh > * 32. 6 

1801. -...++...0 15,293,080 No Price 29. 8 
te eeeeeeme 15,044,560 No Price 31. 6 

BOGOR. 20sec. -- 15,394,020 No Price. 32. 2 
99 tt ccccccce §=17,004,010 No Price. 33. 3 

1803. ..... esses 15,651,770 No Price. 34. 0 
99 ttt eeeeees 14,290,570 No Price. 34. 4 

1804. .cccccee «+ 17,158,780 4 0 0 34.10 
I ei Sa aciad 16,974,570 4 0 0 23.8 

1805. --...-.... 17,849,970 4 0 0 35. 6 
——epeeemess 4 0 0 35.8 

1806, ..+...0.+6 16,295,200 No Price. 38:3 
9 teeeseeees 16,567,560 No Price. 34.5 

1807. «--+++e0++ 16,004,660 No Price. 34. 8 
oy) teeeeeeeee 16,068,240 No Price. 34. 3 

1808. .-..s+0+++ 16,619,240 6 3 0 34. 4 
a haecedesne Sen 5 4 0 35.3 

1809, «.-.-+.... 17,397,550 se 2 “as 
me  (e0sseseces SED 5 1 0 28.6 

1810. ...se0+--+ 20,669,320 No Price. 29. 6 
9) ttteceecee 22,186,540 No Price. 30. 2 

B11, -+--++++-- 23,658,450 4l 0 26. 6 
os | stdesdooce | SEMERIES 4 ll 0 2.0 

1812, e-eeeeeee- 22,702,450 413 6 27. 6 
wm  Ceaeecenes S4ucenes 419 0 2.6 

1813. -eeee++s-+ 24,390,140 No Price. 28. 0 
yy te eeeeeees 28,908,500 5 4 0 26.6 

1814, s-cecesse- 25,981,740 5 10 0O 28. 0 
yy tees cesses 26,062,130 411 0 23 

1815, +++sseee0+ 26,839,490 4 6 6 32.4 
oy tt teeeceee 27,296,580 4 16 0 32.0 

1816, +-+++++-++ 26,468,283 4.3 #® 34. 4 
erreeenee 4 0 0 36.3 

1817, ev---ee00 24,959,730 3 18 6 36.7 
9 ttteccccee 26,193,820 3 19 0 35.5 

1818, s+++e+eeee 26,407,510 4 0 6 34. 6 
wy  tttteeeeee 26,034,970 4° 1 6 345 

1819. +-++-+ee00 24,733,590 4 3 0 33. 8 


Nore. The amount of Bank Notes is taken, for the first Sixteen Years, from 
an Appendix to the Speeches of the Right Hon. Nich. Vansittart, upon the 
Bullion Question, in 1811. That for the subsequent Years is extracted from the 
various Documents laid before Parliament. The Rates of Exchange and Prices 
of Gold from an Account returned to the House of Commons by the Mint, in 
1811, and subsequently from the Annual Returns. 














EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE 
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Ix will be seen, that for 1$ years previously to 1805, the price of 
gold was little affected by the amount of notes issued by the Bank, 
and that it remained constant at little more than $i. 17s. 6d., or 
$l. 18s. per ounce, although the amount so issued by the Bank 
varied from 9 to 17 millions. During the three succeeding years 
the price of gold rose as high as 5l. 5s. per ounce, and, during the 
same time, the Bank issues never amounted to 17 millions; and 
when, up to 1811, the latter kept increasing up to upwards of 
28 millions, it will be seen on the contrary, that the former kept 
gradually falling to about 47. 12s. per ounce. From that time 
till 1814, they both rose progressively, and it is only during this 
short period of 3 out of 27 years, that the price of gold appears to 
have risen uniformly with the increased issues of the Bank. 

In considering the price of gold with relation to the Exchange 
on Hamburgh, it will be seen that, whilst, during the whole period 
from 1792 to 1805, the former remained steady, as already 
stated, at about 3/. 17s. 6d. or $l. 18s. per ounce, the exchange 
was above par at intervals for about 8 years, having risen in 1794 
to 364, and in 1798 to nearly $8, and was below par only 
between the years 1795 and 1797, and 1800 and 1803. Indeed, 
daring the whole of the period from 1792 and 1805, the variation 
of the exchange appears not very satisfactorily to be explained, 
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either by the price of gold or by the amount of the Bank issues, 
excepting by the latter in the years 1801 and 1802, when the 
Bank Notes rose to 16 millions, and the Exchanges fell to 29}. 

It is true that from 1808 to 1812, the increased issues of the 
Bank should appear to have depressed the Exchange in a ver 
regular degree, but from that time to 1817, they have both, with 
trifling exceptions, risen together, and have exhibited a curious 
anomaly, namely, that whilst the Bank Notes have amounted to 
nearly 27 millions, the Exchange has remained above par, as it 
was when the former amounted to only 9 millions, the price of 
Gold being at both periods under 4/. per ounce. 

From hence it should seem, that the variations in the Exchange, 
and in the price of gold, though generally considered as being 
greatly affected by each other, appear to have been for a consider- 
able period of late years, rendered subservient to the more power- 
ful influence arising from the ‘ineréaséd issue of Bank Notes; and 
this may probably be explained, from the latter circumstance 
having afforded great assistance to mercantile transactions by the 
facility of discounts, which must, in proportion to the increase 
of external trade, have excited a corresponding credit and confi- 
dence abroad. 
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A TABLE showing the Value of Grain imported, and the 
Amount of Foreigu Expenditure in each Year, from 1793 to 
1818 inclusive, compared with the Rate of Exchange on Ham- 
burgh for the same period. 


Value of Grain Foreign Exchange 


on 
imported. Expenditure. Hamburgh. 





£. 2. 
2,021,993 2,785,232 35. 
1,768,811 8,335,592 35. 
1,461,622 11,040,236 
4,487,110 16,649,916 
1,454,722 ———— 
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8,755,095 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE 


AMOUNT OF FOREIGN EXPENDITURE, &c. 


Tue Exchanges are affected by two great principles of political 
economy, namely, by the Foreign Expenditure, and by the amount 
paid for grain imported. When, therefore, the importation of 
rain, and the Foreign Expenditure have been great, the Exchange 
as become unfavorable, and the latter has, vice versa, increased 
nearly in the same ratio as the two former have diminished. 

In the accompanying Table it will be seen, that each protruding 
line of demarkation, specifying the variation of the Exchange, has, 
with very trifling exceptions, a corresponding sinus in the two 
lines which designate the increase or diminution of the Foreign 
Expenditure and the amount paid for imported grain. 

The result to be inferred is, that the Foreign Expenditure 
having now dropped from upwards of 26 millions annually down to 
2 millions, the exchange will also most probably partake in a great 
measure of this counteraction, and become gradually higher, 
especially if the succeeding harvests should fortunately prove so 
abundant, as to render importation unnecessary. 


END OF NO. XXIX. 
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is but a poor description of them to say, ‘ that you saved your 
brother-reformers from being hanged.’ The English, then, 
had but one hope left. Their parliament, instead of protecting 
them, lent aid to the tyrants that conspired their destruction. 
Nothing remained but to frighten or corrupt the tribunal which 
held the sword over those whom their mock representatives had 
delivered bound hand and foot to the bloody servants of the 
crown. A complaisant jury would have completed the work 
of a treacherous parliament. It was not the existence of HARDY 
which was at stake. If you, had often before fought for victory 
in this cause, you then contended forthe life of our British liber- 
ties. No time, no, nor your Lordship’s subsequent conduct, 
shall obliterate your share in the glorious struggle that gave a 
breathing-time to the last defenders of their country. ‘The con- 
gratulations belonged to the rescued prisoner, but the praise was 
all your own ;—you were the saviour of the innocent, the re- 
storer of liberty, the champion of wae justice, and of truth. 
Dazzled by your eloquence—animated by your. ate 
pathising with your success—your fe) ea te grand ae 
under, their: adiniration, their gratitude, and their Joy,;, 
bowed own, before the idol of their hearts. ; 
A el Ought to be perfectly sure of his ground, iho prefs 
ces a libel with such enthusiastic praise, since, as in his own 
arated Pe on 1 once deserved so exalted a station and Clia- 
ractés, he is. ioe bound to establish very serious. offences; to 
ius rin lbs i immediately following it; in Whiyh- he 
a 






a He th ad ~ should have died when you descended | from the 
triymph of that memorable day. 7 he timgly end, which is the sole” 
pro m, against the reverses of fortune, would have preserved 
from thi 1 more lamentable change, which could toe been vcca- 


sioned on yourse lf.._dad your life closed with the procession, 
you pas ony gone | ddwn.’ to posterity pure and entire.. As 
it is, your admirers have nothing left for it, bi to separate 
your early career from your present state,. and to look at, the record 
of yaur Pont exploits. as - belonging rather to history than to 
you.’ 
” Itis true he mitigates this harsh denunciation by adding, that 
I have comp: anions in t is, fallen state ; and, in the course of his 






st tes most ablé aid virtuous 


It becomes 3 sad both as it regards the repu 
tation of thi moet Auk Wrskapine what Lheve.dont 
mi D. ince the period when he pronounces tliat I 
etlied:; as.I syillingly. chatede it to be farhettera 
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man should die, who has deserved well of his country, than to 
forfeit by his misconduct its affection and respect, 

The author then proceeds to ¢stablish the justice.of his sen- 
tence of death against me by long and labored censures of the 
Whigs from the Revolution downwards ; but, as this Preface 
is not published to support what I have written concerning them, 
which I shall leave for ever to. the publiv judgment, I may safely 
dispose OF THE WHOLE OF IT by-only stating, that.on the 9th 
of November, 1794, this. writer well. knew I, had long been a 
member of the House of Commans ; personally. attached to, Mr. 
Fox; and the Whig La he must; have known 
also, that I, approved of the junction with Lord North, eh 
he reprobates, and had supported the. Administration, fo 
under-it ; yet, with this fall knowledge of me, /¢,s/i// seas he 
nessed tormy carriage, and. tells. me, even.at; this hour, that 1 
mightit 1BN “have gone down te posterity PUBE AND ENTIRE.” 
Up. this period therefore 1am safes which greatly narrows my 
remarks.. 

From. the vehoment abuso which stil goes through Abs 
whole. pamphlet against the conduct, of those gm TON Lhay« 


so long acted in Parliament, it is.not easy to comprehend, haw 
the desertion of such: politicians, which he yet seems, eager to 


ree oe to me, could .at ali lessen. m reputation, or, be. any 
to the cause of the people; but, knowing that a fixin 
pr ma fai ul adherence, not only to political principle but 
personally to those with whom they have. heen maintained,: is a 
great feature in the character of an English gel an, he, en- 
deavours to defame me in'that respect; and/it is matter, of, éx- 
treme astonishment, that any man should be so rash as, te;print 
and publish such a charge: withent even pret to mays : a 
single fact-to support it, since, instead of even assumi 
he,in his forty-third page, after disjointing the Opposition 2 ~ 
his own unfounded separation of some of its most eminent 
members, only from occasional. differences ofopinion, which 
must always exist aniongat honest. men, he this, strange 
question to mé personally; “.4ud-vou, my. ermit me to 
ask whether aN¥Y PARTY ‘has counted upon your Coda Sor these 
last yéars?” -'To-which I readily. and. confidently answer, in the 
Face of thet whole world; YRS,--FHAT, anv ich [be 
my. public life; with whieh have and . 
which Inever have, given a single.vote pl ouse. 
Samet since tlie duthor was harnessed. to my carriage,’ In Bot. 


ng for the continuance of the war,, just st boloe i epaclysion 
the battle of Waterloo TeAaSOnS 
by the following pages), it yon that the Crete ter were 
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divided in opinion ; and indeed the author himself most cour- 
teously reminds me, that Mr. Grattan (who, thank God, is still 
living) voted on the same side of that question with myself.— 
Perhaps he also should have died. 

The ittsinuation of my having changed my political opiniens 
by the desertion of the Opposition is the more inconceivable, as 
the very gravamen of his work, in almost every page of it, is, 
that we had’ changed our opinions together, but which is just 
28 notoriously unfounded as that [ had changed them singly. 

Before I leave the imputation of changeableness I cannot 
— rearkitry, that this author is surely a very inconsiderate 
ard caréless writer, since eveit in the heat of this accusation 
he goes quite out of his way to furnish the strongest evidence 
ofa directly contrary disposition; as‘in speaking of Mr. Perry, 
110w ‘ahd for so many years past ‘the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, he several times describes that gentleman as my 
jorty years’ friend.—Now such a friendship was not very likely 
{0 have continued so long, if I had abandoned all these ci- 
vies, to the support of which this traly honest and enlightened 
man has'so faithfully devoted himself during all that time. I 
could not therefore have even guessed at the drift of putting 
this question to me but from a dull sentence, to be known only 
for‘a quotation, from the obscurity of its author, by inverted 
conimius. 

‘* You might’ as well say, ‘if you langh at Lerd Erskine’s 
‘gréen ‘ribbon, you cannot have any respect for Mr. Erskine’s 
defénce ‘of Hardy.’” 

“Fo this valgar jest I reply, that‘if the author holds in repub- 
lican contempt the most ancient distinétions of a monarchical 
‘state, he is ‘undoubtedly well justified in considering the green 
ribbon ‘as'‘a Taughiablé thing ; ‘but he fails altogether when his 
wit'is palpably not poitited at that kuighthood, but personally 
against me.’ It is well known, that the Order of the Thistle is 
a distinction for the nobility of ‘Scotland ; and that ever since 
the Union it has been the custom to invest,with it two English 
peers. Now, as the author repeatedly taunts me with my 
Stuart ancestors, he perhaps has inadvertently let down the 
force’ of the sarcasin he ‘atmed “at; because, if I am of the 
family of the King who instituted the order, and had been-for 
Thahy ‘years in the service’ of its present Sovereign, it seems 
difficult to find fault, either with the Prince Regent for bestow- 
ing it oh me, or to make out my disqualification to receive it : 
but, ifthe insinaation was pointed to convey, that the accep- 
ting it was a departure’ from niy.' principles or friendebips, I 
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hold’ the stantler ‘im the utmost contenrpt, because aay whole 
life is ifs unanswerable refutation. 

‘IT stood towards the Prince in a selation: quite dit- 
ferent from that ‘of my friends in liament,, having. been in 
his Royal Highness’s~ service from: the first formation of his 
establishment. The appointment:of those: ministers ‘whe still 
continue if office, might, fora season, (produce ‘a ‘correspond- 
ing coolness amhongst ‘ — -meny but which ouie not —_ 

pro’ inVOIVS née, fromoney » partécalar ‘situation, 

freaitheny Heredeat vist oblicativnsis=was bound to fulfil ad/ mi 
duties44B yemainéd, » therefore and till rémiain, faithful to the 
Prinve of Wales, but faithtukalike omy prineiples and friends; 
defyine any mar,cas. B oe chargeine-with tlie slightest 
deviation from thé —_— feeillisnten kane asa 
Member ‘of Parliament, for esi tot \\d-velue!4he 

distiicti6n albaded to; betatbe it eiteccienhipantanh 
birtlig* and: P valve it ‘the teore, -beeuuse it -wasgiver to me by 
the Prines.as a> mark of tis personal: ‘regard ;:and without arty 
wish or expéetation that it'eduld | at-all: affect :imy.public!.cons 
duet??? So much for the*Green Ribbon, which § hard enl¥ at 
all adverted'to, ‘betause F will not suffer evenra i squib-ta:come 
actess the: unisadfied: path of ony public: tife without - publicly 
treading “it omit wide em a) wes Pine ae 

“The assertion wy hating: Reform arlia~ 
maént;"thegreat; ot Petit te teers cobject:efhis com 
plaint, is equally unaeeseantable and ising; bedanse;inithe 
pages now before the reader I repeat, and strongly inculcate, 
the very samicesentiments whick be himself praises as honest, 

pressed iti the House of Commons’ i, "ap te" quote 


when ex 
all-dublerto; , shall refer to” his’ vi 
rng ay Ao a ey mi 


i comparison 
Bo ee zorypese ord eer “ 


ieigorate the: Democratic pat 
reer be hee ‘of 
aie eof the People, Mae 
pe have s,, af itvective,. 
Nera re  mihlonly cxpeno wy 
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sentiment onthis momentous subject, which might otherwise 
have beens forgotten: and now let us see what I mayolt have 
written only a few months ago.) >») 

“ The: prevaaling sentiment amongst men whose influences 
are more likely than any thing 1 know to ‘bring about some 
change in) the representation, is ¢his;s—That. the alteration 
should not he) such as-to' change the «haracter of, Parliaments, 
butthat such an extonsion should be ‘enacted as..wonld. create 
AUPASR, JEST, /AND CONSTANTLY): pon ae | B. BALANOE 
against the incredsed influesce-of the. As. the, House 
of Cominomis is éueariva. constituted, the Veiee of; the, Reople 
has always prevailed: iit: theend 5:AU® iN OF 11) BU RELCIENT 
TAME CD TEAV EG; ANREP BD reer GREAT (NATION Ath CALA- 
sepetinss ‘Paris, visothe: sntl,ospiistanst.. sand, nenswareble 
arga urntsfor «refohmations; since of; what use »wauld, be the 
mostspowerful and certain regulator ef 3), an ty gen 
not inseasibly ind: patpetually affect sits o¢mptions,, but 
only setthemite rights-aftes.a great and palpable aberration, 
ee thean (time the-reckonines of seamen mighibetos, 

hayéteverwhelmed them<in the deep?”. 
ia yrerbane pitch them mist misrepreseptation ox snadertency 
have arisén;wheng insted of only referring to the. words of 
ttic’honest man of ninety-twe, and to nty.qwn lately, 
I have been obliged, in my justification, evento repring them 
tagethe , that the-féaslor might have: befbre him,.at: ope, ‘and the 
same moment, the speech: in 1795,.w hich: .is euloginet, andany 
wditingsatshiaihoury- Which hme enmdemaed,t:: tesin oh tatnte 
ainolnoni yiank bi, * ] 9DRS1 aria s1otad wre 5 
acTihave, & avery sGeMioni) extracted ee yor she Preface 
a ag te of; Pompnegnee ;MISBessY ant should bay 7 I 
him fur Hy) wanted ie or faim , as uadot bi 
ing su head Pe Pt ibe ea sliould inthe most sense 
Ppistided e etror ® afte’ erin whieh this “writer)- 
pressed himaet[ Leorvectip baat Wor sears his Defence of the aye 


answer to the Defences of the Whigs. 
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My object, from the -very beginning of my  pablic'life, bas 
hever varied: it as been and: always ‘must *be, ‘to ébtain 
such a House of Commons as I have uniformly described. My 
change of opinibn, repeatedly avowed;and; unfertunatily; too 
strongly confirmed by every thing passing around us; wasonly 
‘as to the best and most probably successful means of effect- 
ing an unchangeable -purpose under ‘circumstances ‘that have 
changed. »Declaimers, who: leokonlby to the popularity of the 
hour, when the multitnde are in nistate of irritation; have only 
to flatter and inflame them 3 ‘but ‘who honestly contensphate’ 
the presperity and “happiness. oftheir country, must; though 
an ste@fast ‘in:the pursuit of their original objevt; 

their exertions to the means that are: safely iti their 
hands:- ‘The scenes, indeed, which have so! lately) convuléed 
somé of the: mest poyulous.and industrious parts of ‘the: king- 
domt-(arepetition nearly of these which immediately followed 
and disappointed the original exertions of the Whigs, when the 
society ofthe Friends of the People was iistituted), render any 
other answer -to) this: author superfiuous and -useless.>° Those 
amengstthe: Whigs; who at fy time suppérted b Reformin 
nee inet; that [kaow of, — *ioin: ‘their de- 

od? t HeST FONT! 
This quotation ws ree by the iat t, tow Letter tor. Pat, keeip: 
if | bad properly attendedto the two distinat referencesy 
genteel the words rd quoted regarding elon we tra! 
bale 


ject iment, but were oP e found in aLet partic 

as ih is fH} € it hiad"beeh stated, that-such @ the Wa ni atts 

to Sir Janies*Mackiatosh $-but inadvertently ‘applying the refereti¢e 
Parliamentary, Debates of nine ig fives and not turning to.them, oad | wre 
were Loadon, I certainly did think, that the Honest Max, of pinetyriwa; 
applied, to me as the last antécedent, and was,intended to aitenat teen sas 

lymy ptésent opinions with those at the period when he had 

by tis! praise to muiversal approliation, miofe -espetially! as. die’ abjuet ur 
his work, asifap agit related tome personally, he eo ete “ir -» mae 
Sor but, now with the restof the Whigs, an apostate from reform ; but 
it must be quite obvious, that whether the words quosed had beew spoken by. 
me; or Written or ‘spoken by any othet could make no_ possible 

ence Ai iy aritithent or deféhce, Ofily object ‘wae to shew; - ist 
my recent opinions, as published in the Defence of the, Wve hnasd ee prboted 
pels aging charm mae pasta oy sit wholes aa i pied 
w e consi isthe.who 

the mistake alia fairly stand ih ipl ¢ opinion a$ a triffing o 

the inyputdtions Of vahity; sto as oraaives, to Which it 

but even if it'eoald’ not have neiled without the couvietion of auf 

pe I. should equally have new the fact exdctlyand plainly, asdhave 


declared, in the seventh that I would leave for ever es 
I Ding regarding the Whigs AD the public judgment, so ¢trall T now 
— ookrection of he serge i whic it was incumbent’ ov me 
tosetright:. © 
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claved opinions, that an extension ef the representation is mest 
desirable, and.is a just expectation on the part of the people ; 
bul’ inmy opinion, amd speaking for myself, they never can 
rationally act with those who defame them. They ought for 
everte stand aloof:from allsuch Reformers ; aot from resent- 
ent; nor ever from a decent pride, however natural and jus- 
tifiable,:but because the defamation proves their views te be 
different; and: tbat their: defamers are seeking nothing like an 
iniprovement-of the House ef Commons, by a wisely adjusted 
balance of sepresentation; but, on the contrary, counteracting 
every (prospect of itcby claiming tights» in defiance of . the 
established laws ;: and, instead of promoting Petitions, encour- 
aging theit followers to'revile the degistature of theis country. 
Nothing certainly-could be more ‘unfortunate, if this system 
wene countenanced by numbers in genetal estimation, bat hap- 
pily there seems to be but one prevailing sentiment aguinst it. 
Nevertheless, if, in the repression ofany meetings of the ‘peo- 
e for any objectiof Reform; wise-or impracticable, their might+ 
been: imtringed, or any: wrongs to individuals have been 
commifted, I shath be amongst the first’ to: vindicdte- every 
redress which the laws:can sanction, and shall -be: found at all 
times ready to resist the slightest encroachment upon the na- 
tienal freedom. dn isuch acase; mistaken opinions; or: the 
grossest misconduct of individuals, ought to have no kind of 
efféct to disappoint public justice, nor to prevent thé union of 
all classes. fo uphold the vital. security of our liberties. .1 am 
not at all, acquainted with the details of this interesting and 
-afiecting subject, but:in whatever shape I can be called upon 
to’ consider them, I shall be fully prepared to do my duty. 
But holding sacred, as I do, the never to be surtendered pri- 
vilege of British ‘subjects to assemble peaceably, to express 
te each other and ‘to the government of the country ‘their opi- 
rons and complaints, yet Ifeel no difficulty in wn fon that no- 
thing tan be more obviously useless and mischeivons than . the 
assembling éf immense multitudes, not im their own .communi- 
ties or né¢ighbourhoods, but: moving upon other thronged and 
agitated districts. Such meetings, however legal they may be, 
cannot but be danizerons to the ‘industrious ‘poor, collectéd at a 
distance from their own homes. only,’ to. disturb. the industry of 
others, aggravating the sufferings.of poverty by the interruption 
of employment, by the hazard of fatal accidents; and’ the pro- 
bable temptation to crimes. 
“Nothing but p dings of this ill-advised ‘description can 
bring the immemorial aud invalgable. rights of thé — into 
question. They render the calm and dignified cause of Reform 
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an Object of terror to many who wo therwise Sup ort it, 
and i ‘adverst ies eit weet nlatbie aris ecdinst ali 
popular exéttions, soweve well intended 


s2q wai DOF tao (O58 SIGiINS Ji. 193 

The 3 real interest#'of the’ SoapRes salad AOD eb be ‘any 
account to be compromised or neglected. The privations and 
distresses of thousands in every populous district are at this 
moment so grievous as to demand the most indulgent consi- 
deration, and if, instead of claiming rights to which the laws 
are strangers, they were advised by those they trust in to sub- 
mit the expediency of an extended representation to the wis- 
dom and justice of Parliament, their influence could not but be 
powerful in the opinions of all reasonable men. 

If indeed the visionary claim of Universal Suffrage and Au- 
nual Parliaments, or other extreme changes, were entertained 
and acted upon by numbers of enlightened men of any descrip- 
tion, it might then be thought hazardous (as has been often 
alleged) to withdraw the high sanction of antiquity from the 
present forms of election, lest when a breach had been made 
in them by the liberality of Parliament, the Radical Refonn- 
ers might break in like a flood; but such an apprehension is 
now surely at anend. This claim of right has no supporters 
who can give it dangerous, or even plausible effect ; and every 
other theory having been happily swallowed up by it, Parlia- 
ment is thus left the undisturbed master of the field. 

Let Parliament then avail itself of this crisis. I cannot but 
think, that if theelective franchise were now fairly and judiciously 
extended, without altering the character of the House of Com- 
mons, or violating any principle of the ancient constitution, 
‘tamults could not easily be raised: the orators of sedition 
would be silent, when their topics of invective were destroyed. 

I consider the present time also asa crisis in another re- 
spect.— Representative governments, though certainly neither 
contemplated nor wished for by those who first interfered with 
the French Revolution, already begin to be looked for through- 
out Europe.—France, at our very doors, has obtained one, 
and England, by too rigid an adherence to the forms of the 
feudal world, should not remain an exception herself to the 
principles she has taught the world. 

When the circumstances which I have been obliged to dwell 
upon are attentively considered, the duty of the Aristocracy 
seems unquestionable. Placed as they are between the 
Crown and the People, they ought, at this moment, to exert the 
influences of rank and property, — when wisely, honestly, 
peter eg exerted, are of incalculable value in every 
State. T look forward, therefore, with a strong interest, to the 
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result of . Lard John Russell's proposition on this momentous 
subject in the ensuing. session of At el xank and 
character are ample securities to Government, and the peinginies 
of his family a, autem pledge to the Rrepls. < 
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ee # tc i» 19} bre 2 ‘b dus 
sso soi» THE SECOND: EDIPION J0%> | 


-womluorn? yc xs odw yvodT 


Hetts [ibcen-in my uewal ‘health during ‘the Rite? ERUIA° tor 
-Miubtuiinster, the following pages would Yiot‘Have beeh ae 
. r 

ihever 


torte qiablic' so shortly, nor in so defective ‘a state; ‘bi 
Vhaving! been “more than two months in°ily Hea / whieh’ 
‘had bein sconfitied to for a day during a great mimberoryéats, 
tlits mind felt the constraint even’ modreé ‘fant ‘fhe’ bath}o Yitd 
Sought ‘aficimmediate deliverance froni ote fhe fh 
fectthatmer that has’ been‘seet ; ‘and ¥ did ttot th cere He 
asking, from myself, the attention of the pubHe to their cont 
-bat when ¥ found T was so generally believed fd Be the At 
thateven in anadvertisement of an answért6 théty: Pwasp 
considered to be so, I thought it a desire Mr. 
ifthey-went fo another edition, to add iny name to thé title-7 
Wherefore indeed should’! conceal it? My ancestors, t 
of the Stuart Family, were Whigs at the period Of the Revdtu- 
tion’? soitie of them had’ stiffered’ persécution for théir’ prmti- 
ples, anfil delivered by the deliverance OF fe Goutitry 5 : di 





had’ been taught from my earliést youth'to Hold ‘in’ the ‘highest 
"reverence that auspicious’ SRT (ak ~ y. Mt . 
most utiexpectedly into no ‘after ¥ tiad 
in England asa soboiKers in’ ePinaett frei ae to atristh), 
and wholly without patronage or ‘protection, yet I Tooked ‘oily 
tothe quarter where I could see clearly the es in h 
I had been bred, and attached myseli'to Lord Rockit nig nd 
Mr. Fox, constantly maintaining, both at the Bar  Par- 
liament, all’ the doctrines which, whether well or ill-founded, 
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were then, and until lately, by their opponents received through- 
out the country as those which always had characterised and 
ought perpetually to distinguish the representatives of the 
Whigs who had cected the Revoliition : and, as eminent men 
coming later into life (who are too well known to require enu- 
meration) added strength and reputation to this public spirited 

body, it more effectually pursued the same independent course. 
Can it be wondered at, then, that I felt indignant at reproaches 
poured out against so miany-petsdnal friends, who had never be- 
trayed their principles nor departed from the most conscientious 
discharge of their duty? As far, however, as such injurious 
representations may call for refutation, I pass them by altoge- 
ther, for the present, referring only to what has been already 
published on the subject; but ‘the extreme mischief of this con- 
duct I cannot help|onbe/againi sobritttiag 6 !fie serious consi- 
deration of many worthy and enlightened men who are sincere- 
ly and rationally devoted to the success of a practicable and 

useful Reformation. mere 

They who expect to carry any puint whatsoever by tumultuous 
svesiaa of; the-people, ‘or by. violent, vamensuretl] aftabks 
dhe, character, and. constitution. ef Parliameritstieibw 
ot this caer niet Indeed the opponents andidefamernof 
is is izes originated and. raised wp thengrarid 
espe Parliament, by investing -theiriewn 

favori rele, teens pra the character of a right, insteadof- offer- 
arts nsideration.as the wisest and most -constitational 
amen ot So, wie ach it, possibly be>éx- 
whilst such $ os" exists /ancd 

to be stacy woe ie, pepe t The answer to 
is.a-very plain, one; Just nothing atall; even if 

ths awe had no-influence. whatsoever in the House of Commons. 
claim of 2. right.to.any of st rage not only defeats its 
purpose, but; almost spect oor against. every Other 

proposition of Reform, however moderate, because it- unfortu- 
natel verifies this standing. tion to. Reformers,-so,con- 

stantly now. in the mouths. of, all:the enemies. te .Reformation : 
“ You ask. Parliament,to, » poe your system ; but, granting it 
to beran Dames ine what, Bnd gaa ian he: expected te 


follow, from. it,, eines OBS DRETRERIS if. adopted, would 
rot at_all.consiliate pit r ‘il: satisfy but 
pul, PT tat wera Pan Fe that Bm 


therefore that can be opposed:ta all 
aaaieaee ancient constitution ; which, howeyex it, may 


y.defective, has been. the parent ofall. the Jaws 
and Labdines that haye raised. this country to be.dhe-admira- 
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tion of the world.” Now Tuts, though no argument at all, 
but on the contrary extreme folly, if employed as an answer to 
those who /ike the Whigs seek only by the same architects to ren~ 
der this venerable fabric more perfect by analogous alterations 
which time has rendered necessary, is a very fair objection to 
those who would rage it almost to the foundation, to build up 
what they think better in its stead. It is however so much 
easier for a man to throw up his cap into the air than to reason 
correctly upon such momentous subjects, ae epidemic dis- 
eases of the mind, like those of the / » must have their pe- 
riods; and secing, with » from the result 
of the Westminster Ele sense of the coun- 
try, never lost, but at times o » was beginning to 
return again, I determined n ae a moment in appealing 
to it, just as a physician wo the first intermission of 
a fever to throw in the bark for the resturation of health. 

Nothing can he farther from my thoughts than to treat with 
contempt or disregard any conscientious and 

ned men, who entirely differ from me; and I trust I 

shall not m rey Aa suspected of a wish to fetter the Press, 
te; ubdervalve :the: eo mipeitigen of iow Aebadole; inbagie't "tinh 
beenfqrced 


‘tisew long declining fram rent of ean ngdeye i 
tp tome. Gf einum'd 12 Yd botsaqque gurodconl 
murs PEE qT iO ig? J as Gi fu isi: tte io egint’ WW od} io enoi2n 
March 29,1819. ior + bog iquxieo g gaisd 26 .siqgosg 19%! 
bad bea -.aoiluiiienoD od) Yo es! iqngirg 208) edt iis boiujds bes 
ylengaloe cage bs yodi doidw ,orotesd io senso dé be aobaagé 

1eqque of 2ovieamiod? bogbelg 
19 bowbieneo ad wou idgiar pid W 6 tad? : Uaielq dsoge oT: 

: .daso1gst 10 aisgibin ic arsg 
{198 Jaom avisas%k auo Ualugt ni dove ie soidepy bas div od TE 
api. Ojai Jeno you! Jvwsoiled \s .seusoed ; bomintaxe od of ylase 
-diiw-au syaal bas ; the sinouulovasl ofl} to mjostsds of} ebed: 
cood.acd doulw i od ,«robsett dein Gl tot bishnate yas 310 
“it ,peeriOlSl hoailg.ovibas. tod yd easey wel s aisgtiw dodaci, 
iy ‘bas.teaed yidadvig om ,~bguedt..modw lo Ye. 
bo hd yall yibsisoqi eooasloiy vied? yd aver beaviiag! 

’ ’ stereqeoh leomle briehrax ba 
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i yuisaigod esw ,dO1S roqiv9 nid 36 3Bd Jeol Tovem QV 
vailseggs mi jnomoagr i aah $< geen msisb 4 ,MioRs sevii.e * 
10 moigeimrsiat tak sc fe iGifow os ayiid & @6 jeu[, Jf € 
fiilsod to noiieii291 9d? t0? axed od? ai wort of 19v98).. 
iw iso! o} asdi etdyuc od ym moti vodixei od aso yaidio WT 
bas evoiineio2d0o Yusur terre co) Disynetb 10 jqariact 

i seus I bas 79m mont ritid yisvias odw asm hbonsidgilas 
‘Coaireruth obdbpdete lection fr; Wgaininat pdisaresd:e 

wares ction er. f) ute: 

by Of all-perties amd: vpinionss inmay< 
most favorable events, fossegniing « 
tin peillion eth adesineinn. the prosperity: ofthéeoupiantizg; - 
sineeithe Canstitution. was. renovated and dow: 
the: kevelution. |: Without atalb rélying wm thecor<, 
shat hasbeen! pnhiishedias laving: {alien seaste, 
Canada end their supporters, omthe Hustings,. 
to; de: heard. distinctly, > amidst \chamsosous: 
tum@lia, cl | whvingererenenaiany asap fact, that. nd 
Hobhouse, supported by Sir Francis Burdett, oppesed! the prec. 
tensions of the Whigs of England to any favor or support from 
her people, as being a corrupt and profligate fagtiog,\whiéh 
had abjured all the was Fh of the Constitution, and had 
abandoned the cause of rm, which they had once solemnly 
pledged themselves to support. 

To speak plainly: that a Whig might now be considered as 
a term of ridicule or reproach. 

The truth and justice of such imputations deserve most seri- 
ously to be examined; because, +f believed, they cast into the 
shade the character of the Revolution itself ; ‘and ve us with- 
out any standard for British freedom, but that. which has been 
planted within a few years by hot, undisciplined Reformers, the 
majority of whom, though, most probably, honest and well 
intentioned, have, by their violences, repeatedly disappointed, 
and, in the end, rendered almost desperate, the great cause, 
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which they will yct allow no others, a shorhoP thelerown 
visionary theories, to. support. 5 JInidd 1 Jon eew sh 
Tt must; always, be a most ‘hazérdous :conjunctare; chen 
powerful and pepulons nation jis driven 'to resort; for its we em - 
rity, to the principles of liberty ia! he pine abstract) witheA 
being able to:refer to any. precedent dn its<owm histd ry 
swidance and direction. | This on. this actountyitha 
lapse of more than @ century, the evolution of 1688: wrk 
dered by all wise. and ‘emivent\statesmeny and by the great yeaas 
of the people of this country,-as an.exampile of! valae 
and,-importance. ; Our amoesters,: at that: periéd; wore ‘wel 
9 of the,full right .of. en j-to chave! re-settied ¢in. 
le fame, of; their, Cons in but-they: were sidtionbug! 
is nee pa nip | unt which, rst ae prinelpi aba be 
Rot toi: provide-.only i lemaeltg enoy ei, 
; OF, KerieitedeSesamey by adhering :ias heerlen 
itange,.a8) the, seoarity of the: Constitution tculd |tidihie 
alleged defect in-this great nn me éftentiut ; 


ufionists, the. sober-minded (Wigs éf ee 
franner 


¢ 
iy ‘hi : 
rut) miaky ‘ 


rome ihe Bs toed cass c 
effectual ate 
P beiog eonbilont ohne 


place, ‘and the ancient character of W higgisivis 

therefore, the only matter to be examinéds:.:5 eat m0 !imeritent 
At the period of 1688, a ‘Reform.in the original emer 

constitution-of Parliament, did: “hot ‘come, into ation, 

into view : the Orqwn had not then originated the/s¥stebl; thor 

acquired the means, of a corrupt influence in the House of 
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Commons, which, under its ancient forms, had recently ob- 
tained the full confidence of the people, by the renovation of the 
Constitution. - » 
It was not, 1 think, till after the long, ‘obstinate, rt ya 
trout war against our American colonies, 36 unkiappily’ pers 
in against the: most obvious interests and wishes ‘oF: on 
pd erway ed opr wen erga ¥-to! prevail Bigland. 
earnnss iene mt observed was’not within’ the éoitert 
sBisvebniol butthe spiritand e 
7 sry twa ter having an: ‘éeeive reat application to ithe 
angpureot public:freedom,; ib twhutecershape it vould be treated, 
Mee rosistande of every cucranbhment of wnauthori do- 
minions, the, iserd, accordingly, inidst forward in’ gi 
Coubseriance to this rising spirit waindngsd the peiplé! 10 ot 
\obaoatienphse ithisispirit,by ad most) “eo mg dttack 
omthe Jai beaty sof Press, semiains wo universalle iH g 
Memory) thet it ss pny necessaryw refer, in-almodt'a Word;to 
of Deotor fihipley, still Deno st: ‘Asaph!° Re: ate 
WillitmJones having Writtena Dialooue between # 
ee ithe principles "and ase8 oF! 
‘the ‘pédple, which was circuhite@ in’ WY 
» he was indicted as the athe oF 


of oa oe 
“it thd whsle'C uirt\of Kings Be 5 
pent te to find te taer of 
Uehite théns;; thé vesh being Sexe 
t of the: @ourt/-“A' a 
, tocbevatterby: subversive 


ee Ristits of Fariés were 
reet(yiina question atithe’ Revolution; ‘but, as thes 
grad ube try Sperm is 
thee en undtiern M agaa 'Charta,-6f 
every: invasion of our’ fee Con 
etbedener instinetively at their pt 
Sarre etn eecdrenmens ‘Over this Bross | ' octdns 
Sion was exposed; trampled o and exti a 
lackive; teh man, in’ el acer 
«don, at the head of the whole eof aE aH Sr 
VOR EN tase game! NO. ¥OR. ign ae 
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now calumniated as a worthless faction, brought in, and ie 
through his Libel Bill, which it would be folly to eulogi 
cause it is univ ersally admitted to bea statute, whic x- 
puriged from ‘our récords, would as'completely and fee 
destro oy the freedom of specch and of writing, as if, the King 
were dethroned by an invasion of the Turks.— —Before I uit this 
period, I have only fo ask those who have since,comé into life, 
or arrived at maturity, {o refer to the parliamentary sinc 
where the virtues and talents of the Whigs, unless the as 
nue to be matter of repr oath, are ully and. faithfnth Fi Tai iy 
The next conjuncture, material ‘A be referred fo, is the hrs st 
burst of the French Revolution —Upon, that ayiil ‘and afilict- 
Hg Gio hy when a great people, not at all circumstanced 
like our ancestors at fe Reyolu jon were driven almost, fo 
madness in a contention. for, ‘their rights, the, ot 
surely be charged with havi ing fallen short of their’ hold and fe 
spirit in, defence of freedom, wherever over powered or shak 
of 'the contrary, it is a fact, almost too nofortous to bet 
ate fo memory, that many of the most eminent of that, ie 
Mowing their great leader, Mr. Fox, were accus m8 
be 0 of heir own body, as ‘Republicans, who sgh fino 
act by overshadowing the sober and regulated c {RODE Q 
our Own ‘evolution, already adyerted to, in their infl 
forthe suffering people of France. It is. Sb y, lms 
rt porn the same principle, they oppose stigmat 
the War with France, until it had assumed a character wher 
ch wi of ori nations were avarice Va ae ou e 
ents, of £ ose nations, b ir unjust an uniprincy 
fer tig in the beginning of the rok eae nn 
me he ‘drew, upon, themselves all the calamities 
HACES, and peop! s suffered, yet it became incomp 
ace. and safety of the world, that France Pediat 
a grasp.at ch an immense, and seemin 
Pps agi the, war in, j 
ati country, 
Thg AS illustrate init D in 
wn Constitution, forme Pa into 7 . pau . 
ei an for a Reform in Deeeatabon, of th x 
oa of Commons. nine ig ed a; 
claration, awh sip Wy, the dale Bi “phil Tancis, a, 
5 ; their. body, which, I will. enture, to.a ee er 
object OD. Dy ahy person who, Hi to, what is ireteatle wd 
Wl o,has,sense and reflection enough, to bear i can t wha 
hasia 30 Bi 










ever passes the. sober medium 
every, Reformation, whatsoever, by PaNE an. 
Semen ts sure to turn to tts own dccount. 
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This, isideed, actually and most unfortunately happened. 
The Whigs had not many days published their declaration, 
baci exposed every inequality in our Representation, and 

recommended'their removal with equal wisdom and eloquence, 
than'the Reformers of the Constitutional and Corresponding 
Societies, so publicly and dors tice opposed it, questioning 
even the sincerity of its authors, that it was thought necessary 
to’ ‘repel their calumnies, which was done.in a most excellent 
paper, drawn up by the late Mr. George Rous, a most ‘haa 
tened' member of the Friends of the People, and the Whi 
this, Society pursued their original object with spirit, an 

severance, having, soon afterwards, requested the present ar] 
Grey, theh a member of the House of fCommoas, to to bring | i 
declaration before Parliament; and Lord Erskine, then 1 
bér for Portsmouth, to seconil the motion.—-This ,p 
wis, fhimdiately and most faithfully carried into "eflect, 
whith I have only to refer to the meniories of many still it ie 
aijd’t0'the parliamentary proceedings of the time, in ‘the hi 
of ‘almost every person at all conversant in political spre . 
évetits.” By this reference the Whig Reformers will: 
res ‘aeailonsly pursued their purpose, and could not 

nsible for the rejection, by the House of Cofnnidns, of 
Plas of Reform which they had proposed. 

‘“Bet ‘as now see whether the bolder and more enlighte tena 
formers; Wwho'then suspected and now calumniate | the Whigs, 
wéré, on their parts, more successful. bitin 

‘Hére again the facts are unhappily too notorious, ‘Ithey ap. 
pointed delegates in all parts of the Kingdom, and organized, ‘4 
eels stem of correspondence, in terms so rash and’ ie 

i tany instances, indeed, so crimin 9g Proce dangerously 
Ii sora rif that their papers were seized by ernment Ava a 
al eae. them, selected as their leaders, were ) 
tody by warrants from the Secretary of State! On this et ‘0 
abate higs, wh6 never considered these proceedings, 
inital to the success of Reformation, to be of ‘that m 
and traitorous character in which they were regardéd by Go 
the & might haye ‘looked on with a malignant’ ‘satis stad ae 
Pirin of ‘those’ who had stispécted their principles a 
ridiguled thei? ‘exeitians'; ‘but; ori'the contrary, the ins 
the Privy Coithicil, and’ both Houses of Parliament, ak 
On’ the’ evidence; had declared the prisoners ae 
traztors, and had indicted them upon the statute of Edw 
fore sing aid iniagining the death of ‘the’ 
and ' rlevyin War against him in his realm, the whole 'b 
of the now ¢altimniated Whigs, faithful to the principles of the 
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re im @ manner instinctive at their posts ; 
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ain; a0 entexprize .of a political deseri the ore 

commander of a military onenas must look ‘at the f 
hisadversary ; and Lord Grey couldinot p pide 
camp of. Government without seeing the foumida 
atthad reecived from: the: alarms which rashness yo pa scare 
had eet peo and the formidable power which ing am sin 

course, to! the Ministers of the Crowa,: Ly rd Grey 
ubrendidy dseetiy or indirectly, jn basal a those accu- 
mulating difficulties, abandon the Reform of Parl 
Onby declared, eilh regret: that from pala usta 
a had , occurred 










since. he orig 
propose the same, extended alteration, ip dhe Represents 
the People, as he had formerly,.prapesed a the, Hoy 
Commons. Now, inamy opinion, who ap, ay : 
amucl asiever 40:2 Reform in Parliament;, 
2will give hereafter, Lord. deserves the bighes 
thisshonest, marily,; and |: declaration : it, 
«was. not >tes:be »misled. himself, ner, capable, of, 
others, bya: vain thirst for! popular.a 
sbeoked to: what was icable, and, usedul,. ~~ 
¢ him: in the confession that Gabon 
t should be-remembered, also, that me 
bt ceo Peer, and therefore aan erin 
‘te Reform im the other House of Parliament... 9) ignttig 


‘lowing it. azp: by adverting to tery, t., 
same character and descriptioa, which hana 
more unfortunate distance, giving tise 


vate babjectne-Hke denied: Reodoten faite es 
2d to baikfor writingsdeemed by them.to be bi 
arn ne asarems tewee, Low chis , sition. 
yo eee argument, ever. deliv 
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introduced, by Lord , Erskine, | into. the, House of Lords, in 
sapport of Lord Grey's. dectrine, to declare. this. power! exer- 
cised, by the.magistrates. to have been .illegal, Both. these 
exertions.for public liberty were seconded by the. Whigs, now 
calumniated, who. surely could not, be, responsible’ for | Ahe 
rejection, by:,Parliament, of the views they. entertained, on that 
important, subject, ero) [eerste lear. Ht habaeqe Bien 
Upon; both. the, last occasions, when, the, Act) of ‘Habeas 
Corpus was, suspended, and secret, committees were appointed, 
by both Honses ef Parliament, to, investigate the extent. and 
Causes of tle commotions throughout the country, it)appeared, 
that, the |,mpltitude,, most implicated, im, those excesses, had 
bome);all .their , privations and. distresses. with .anexampled 
patience ;,,and that the:fwo paints upon which they were-com- 
bined,-or rather maddened, were, the opposition to, Machinery 
ang the B of Parliament ;, both, of them, as they sought 
theix, accomplishment, destructive alike. of their happiness and, 
segumty!, With, the breaking . up:of..Machinery,, the, whole: 
system of our, Manufactures. must have-been. broken ap also; 
wile the isionary and ,wmattainable changes to which they 
been excited, andthe alarms they had created, removed to 
amueh greater distance. cyery rational object of Relerm, which 
the more, enlightened parts. ot.the public might otherwise bave 
eeattcch themnelees to obtain... This.is in. itselfi..a. complete, 
answer to.every syllable.that has been or canbe; uttered against, 
amongstthe Whigs, who at any former, period were active 
in, this;great national cause, whose well-considered: and regular 
proceedings have been suspended, but,) it is hoped, not finally, 
defeated.) 5), >. ain) rth ortertur 7 Se tee Doftedy 
‘\4btseems scarcely eredible, therefore, that within. so, short, a, 
tyme afterwards, the,.whole body, of the: Whigs, merely 
they espqused the pretensions of an unblemished gentleman, 
-of (@,,suitable sank in ;the world, and duly qualified te. sit.in 
Pasligment_for Westminster, should be: publicly. represented.as 
an unprincipled faction. ee ‘on ob deiblid 
\o Iphave.carefully abstained from. assuming, as facts,.ewen 
owhat, alk the newspapers. have concurred. in; .as. having fallen 
from, the candidates and theix supporters,.on the hustings,; strut, 
Lam, bourid,to give credit to the..Editor of the Morning Chro- 
nigle, as torwhat passed, regarding himself, util Jseeit antho~ 
rifatively, contradicted ;, who,. himself reports,. that he was, pub- 
hely, represented as the corrupt tool),of a CORRUPT>PACTION. 
—+Leaying Mr, Perry, however, for. the moment, [jam justified, 
forthe present, at least, in’ believing, that the, Whigs, of.,ang- 
land were branded. as a. corrupt, faction ;, which’.isia sufficient 
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vindication of these pages in their defence—As to Mr. Perry 
himself, whom f have known intimately for' nearly ‘forty ‘years, 
no journalist was ever more disinterested, more Honest, or more 
enlightened and independent: He attached himsélf, personally, 
to Mr. Fox, supporting the prin¢iples of that truly great tian 
throughout the ‘whole of his’ illustrious fife, atid’ was’ three 
times exposed to great personal danger, by a fearless pursttif of 
his ‘duty. ' On‘ one occasion; no imnocence or merit’ ¢odld 
defend him ; ‘sirice, being committed to Newgate, by the Hise 
of 'Lords, for'a breach of privilege, he could offer no ‘exéul- 
pation or defence } but, when twice arraigned, as a libeller; for 
publications in favor of public liberty, he stood before the juries 
of his' country; he was triamphantly acquitted, having deferided 
himself upon’ ‘the’ last of his trials with a spirit and an°elo- 
quence that would have added lustre ‘to the bar at any “4 
Another great error seems’ to have prevailed during the Tate 
election, which strikes'at the very form’ and condition of So¢ial 
life’; influences being’ considered as’ unjust’ and’ illegal. whith 
inall feee‘and popular elections must,’ from the very natire’of 
hnman affairs, perpetually exist.—It may not; indeed, it cit 
always-happen, that every man in Westminster, who ‘pay to 
the publié taxes, has ‘had leisure, amidst laborious dectepativitis, 
to consider’ the''claims of candidates ‘to| distinetion ra 
ference: stich persons may fairly trust in the opinions) iid 
repose in the wishes of their benefactors, their employers, "tid 
friends ; and itis not corruption in enlightened men; Who Can 
see clearly the interests of their country, to use their indldGice 
with persons ‘less qualified to investiga those subjects? Wit, 
whether I am right or wrong in this, it always did and always 
must happeti in‘ popular elections, unless God shall be’ 
completely ‘to recast ‘fhe nature and character‘ of mat Tf, 
upon the late election, ‘influences were’ exerted which Hie law 
prohibits,’ IE ‘hepe they will be detected and punished) ‘and 4 
new election awarded; but, beyond that, it is uscless ‘and Fen 
childish to complain.—These observations were dictated {and 
almost as fast as they could be written, from a ‘sick’ bed! of 
severe, long-continued illness ; and, as the powers of the find 
aiid body aré inseparably connected, I am afraid ‘they bear the 
marks of ‘the’ debility of’ disease.’ They could ‘not be ‘bésan 
till the election was nearly decided, nor delayed,’ after its:¢o1- 
clusion, till all interest in- the sebject had passed away.) “With 
regard to Sir Francis Burdett; personally attached-ws' Fait to 
the Whigs, I shal not return railing for: railing; “nor Séék’ to 
defame or undervalue him: 1 acknowledge his pty by 
public spirited, independent man, who has swécéessfally €0 
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people appear fo. think, that making a noise, ‘ 
wproarand copfusion y the useless, and he nubs 
an important question, i a demonstratio of ; 
public, spirit; whereas, I , think, if aetcnst 
\ROLLY,,.. True, wisdom waits with ‘patienee, (ir of 
itime, when, its ripened projects may be suecesstul, 2 
eure to loseno.part of its force by umnecessary 
‘That administration, amidst many obstacles,’ 
practicable in, the Bra riod of its existence 
whole penple.of this land nearer to ‘the ‘throne’ of 4 
dove and, mercy, by the, sein of the Slave sae 
cena a (Rproyaament in, ‘the. tenuré, i 
of. pee en in, Which, wise’ 
iominn bie Paes and.it was itvak 
ARRIOUS,, aay oe i of ¢ age Aa 
daca ble pbjest, until prevente pr i ae 
event, whigh manifestly that th 
Actuated by ge of place, in consenting’ iy “ * 
aad the OLEasiaRof, their retirement from sip v 
px Lang sh aM error, indeed, i tenet to Ff 
esof a pure Honest ol 
ig dhaett themnecls gs bound to ait some ¢ 
4p, pmelierate, the, condition of the Trish peti 
“short af, what; they: and. projected ; 


Rian, of some, e danger of touching the’ ce 
Face to justify, the pitemnp t. Conscious’ of | 
hl tions t deyote them to the: publi 
oon rst, SFY Hh as been ; emia hin the’ Fea int a 
PRET ir; eae criticism a 
higa, that evoe he j 
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the facts, 1. cg Aken ; 

Fo ay in, guving tinal or too. avora 
(heing past all the employments or ambitions of 
will now conclude, with shortly Sings 
observing, that. the resnit of the Election in qi 
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highly. important, if turned: to:a proper-accouwnt by persons of 
all parties:and opinions. 

The severe,:and occasionally doubtful, struggle, which has 
placed:‘a Whig candidate at the: head of the poll for West- 
minster, who, im the time of Mr. Fox, might have walked over 
the.course, if’ Government interposed no candidate, is a proof, 
that no man, or body of men, however pure, should submit to 
systematic calumny. Against the occasional misrepresentations 
of,|ignoranee, or malice, inseparable from every haman ‘con- 
dition; established character is a sufficient, and even the best; 
protection ;.but, against an organized.und persevering system of 
detraction) without an equally ‘active resistance, no reputation, 
eithep:of public or private men, can possibly contend; and the 
reputation of ithe former ought ‘not to! bein their vwn keeping’: 
itais aotriust for the public, who are entitled ‘to their most 
efficient:service, and the public cannot be efficiently served by 
thase who/care ‘believed, by ‘the mass ‘of the people; to be 
unpaincipled or: corrept.Itiis for this cause, that, feeble as 
myyjefiovtinust be, at this moment, I Have tmmddiately avaiied 
Indselfjcf the: present occasion to\set an example fora system 
of \defenee.u+ When calumnies are vigoroushy’ repelled, they’ 
reseil wpen their authors with an accumulated and extinguish- 
ing ifoxce: | nouns it i : er h ; 

Another use might be made. to follow from this system-of 
detraction onthe subject of Reform of Parliament. Although 
public pledges are useless, and) even dangerous, yet the great 
bedpeof the Whigs, who act together m -Parliament, might 
draw together as nearly as is possible, im the consideration of 
am/ object, so. perpetually shifting as to its practicability or 
safety, s0/as to prevent individuals amongst them, when cam 
didates at popular elections, from making clashing :or imaprovi- 
dent professions.’ For my own part, I am of opinion, that the 
hourly thickening difficulties which have, for a long time; 
involwediand darkened this most important question of national 
policy, will insensibly be dispelled and. cleared away. 'Every 
hody must now be convinced, that a total change, or, rather, 
subversion,» of the present frame and: constitution’ of Par- 
liament, by universal suffrage and annual elections, can neverbe 
impesed upon this country, but through a sanguinary revolu- 
tiem, proceeding from the lowest and: most ‘ignorant; and that 
ought/to be.a metive with, and: encouragement to, the more 
intelligent part of the public.to consider in what uianner, and 
to what extent, unquestionable imperfections and abuses might 
berremeved,:-which degrade the character of Parliament, and 
become, the mest powerful weapons im the hands of wicked- 
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men to expose the Legislature and Government, of the country 
to dangerous disaffection and contempt. nue more. T have 
thought upon this subject, the more I have .beem.convinted, 
that whilst. the necessary influence. of the Crowh ‘has. the 
support of the collection and distribution of so great'a revenue, 
with the patronage over such an immense dominion im every 
quarter of the globe, a well arranged and) very, considerable 
extension of the, system . of Representation, would produce 
much less change in the retums of members, than is:generally 
imagined ; because many; popular elections are. mow carried 
against the Crown, from a disgust in the people at its mane 
of, Boroughs that are not free; and [will ventute,. 
foretel,. that, if Parliament should be, disposed, cither puta 
taneously, or in, compliance, with respectful pgpatiaarygpey 
people, to, consider, favorably. this. momentous aneed. ae 
should, fearlessly, enact what a liberal policy); dictatedodn 
ani extension,of the Representation, those gangs ofoturbulent 
and almost distracted men, which,..more. than osice,ahaye 
impelled his Majesty's Ministers to suppress them: by tnpo- 
i suspensions, and even permanent abridgments, of public 
liberty, would vanish, of themselves, like an enchantment >and 
the libellers of Parliament, always dangerous fo. public: ‘tran- 
quillity, but often innocent of criminal intention, frenmithe 
mistaken opinion that they are serving their country. by the 
most unqualified exposures of the imperfections and. cor- 
ruptions inseparable from its present structure, {celing rebuked 
hy its. recovered dignity, and endeared to it from its wisdom 
and, justice, would, become its most. faithful, supporters; and 
the publications of a, free press, the most, effectual .ppocla- 
mations of iis will, through the aflectious of a erateful people. 
This may appear-yisionary,,or, rather, as a kind off delivruim, 
inc® person who is, dictating from a bed of sickness; -butiit has 
always; when in. health, been my unallerable opiaion, provided, 
sd have already, expressed it, it. shall be the free spontandous 
aet-of the House of Commons, or through respectful petitions 
of, the people. »deuee Whey 
kam fully aware of the great difficulty.,,of suddenly: ori- 
ginating and maturing any systematic..and general! change 
in @) Representation which has exisied from se. high, an anti- 
quity and: whieh, in so many, instances, is interwoven with the 
franchises of) communities, and the individual rights ofrthe 
subject; but, surely, Parliament might, i the mean ime, avail 
itself of evety occasion of justifiable disfranchisement, anthof 
extinguishing: such insignificant Boreughs as could be aecom- 
plished without; arbitrary enactment er. personal . injustice. 
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Government, and to national prosperity of every deocriptions 
HA s answer, Dee ds errs ¢ ictaremmati can 
Pert alan orms of election, ‘should have the ®abi ‘Gen- 
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government, whilst some of the try “and Glee 
marts of our commerce and manufactures remain unrepre- 
sented. 

It is surely no answer to a judgment of disfranchisement, 
upon such occasions, to assert; that many other Boroughs are 
believed to be equally corrupt, any more than it would be a 


defence in the mouth of a detected felon, at the bar of a court 
of justice, that the streets were threnged with pickpockets and 
thieves, who were at large. Neither would it be at all just 
av. Parliament to assume any suc general delinquency, or to act 
ay the prince ye of disfranchisement, varie the most’ yr 
clary proof. A general Reform is quite another questi 
ands , is sno principles ‘entirely different. ’ "The 
4 Biko cr the raitapt > wholly Ps 0 Bit’ rite 
ian Opinion of the ‘House of Commons,’ w aict 
‘ought fo originate, it’ would ‘be wise, o politic, to’ ne 
but,a change founded ‘upon disfranchisement as | ii04 
‘Comiexion, with thdt GENERAL ars than thé taking! 
Totten branch from @ tree is’a‘reason for transplanting, 
fing jt down. ‘Tt'is am att ‘biily of! justice, ‘or rather. of ne- 
. gessity, since ‘it ‘is quite ‘impossible’ that een ¢ 
_Gonsi cred as it, ought to be, if any of the ‘sources 
ty, are continued, after ‘proof that ‘they are gi! 
Bt the sani¢ niater, when, from the ancien 
~ Borough, it has ‘now become, to all intents and 
Top hy ots an, individual, proof of the scat’ ae 
: Bo money ught to work an immediate forfeitut of 
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ehise. Ifsuch rules were inerorably acted upon by the House 
of Commons, though it might-not; whelly prevent corruption, 
yet it would rendet the? prattice tof it more’ dangerous, and 
would keep such transactions more out of the public view than 
they are at present, which would, in itse/f, be a great point 
gained for the public ; as nothing can be more unfortunate 
than when attacks, on these accounts, are made even within the 
walls of Parliament, upon its title to trust and reverence ; no 
satisfuctory answer can be made to them, even though at the 
very moment, notwithstandiseg’ ‘such ‘defects in theforms of 
our ancient Constitution, the House of Commons may be most 
zealously and honorably devoting itself, which, I trust, it is, 
at this moment, to the fulfilment ofits most momentous duties. 

I have already, in the foregoing pages, delivered my opinion 
as to the expediency of a due consideration of the question 
of a more extended Representation; but, as that is a subject of 
creater difstulty anil coicérhing Which 'theré are su¢h diversi- 
ties of opinion, it becomes the more important to seize the 
eafliest opportunity of exalting the dignity and character of 
Parliament, which are, in other words, the dignity and cha- 
racter of the People. 
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avins-béen. at ac distance want ‘London: aa the: late 
for; Westminster, \and possessing: no | ig tet 
Lg had: passed during the Contest,» 
tliat, im. the Short>\Defence of the 
* which I had published, I might have: ovedvaint tay" 4 
. $a unexpectedly made “upon them‘; but-from yeir 
pul now before.me,I find, that the defiinatioh Thad ase’ 


was currect, and that they: were “then charged; arid now!’ 
¥ yourself, “‘ as enemies to’ the ‘freedom of the peoples"! 
sd a profligate faction, that had abandoned the cause of’ 
orm, Which they had once. solemnly: pledged themselves ' 
me sb “Charges, which you have ‘undertaken: to prove ‘ 
vent,all misapprehension of the : term) Whigy yor: 

f jes! the.accusation ‘‘ to the ‘party 
sent Opposition, within and without the two Howes of Paihia 
t more particularly to thati:in the: ‘Hotbe of Con 


; qqua bekilsapa 
mae manner, by which, even in 1 ithe: reer ment ‘senteride,? ‘you 
aftempt to qualify so new and hazardous a «“propesition) emt 
tles you at all eveuts, to nig thanks, as: I never was more avert 
edim, my, Jife. with. any: thing: (di ever read)! *6!No! 
you say, “ at all acquainted with those, who compose ie pert , 
will; hesitate to: pronounce that: individuals: anayi bent 

among, them, whose. private characters are exeniplaty 1 MMe” 
Sisen.savall Tories as Whigs,'who, individa dl 
are most respectable as gentlemen and scholars; and tite 
matter, for surprise is, that such men should He found: aetinig in! 
their respective parties, as if. wisdom;: es ont strey, 
formed no ingredients i in their characters.” 
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Here then, Sir, is a deliberate assertion, written, for any 
thing I know to the contrary, in the early part of the day, that 
independent men, respectable as gentlemen and scholars, are in 
the habitual course of acting in, public contempt of honor, ho- 
nesty, and:wisdom. The best and wisest of mankind have un- 
doubtedly been sometimes the victims of an overpowering 
temptation, and departed widely were Tae Bem one but that 
men, i are now! he be jexiem- 
pla bry wher aay énts vot which, a a! et 
wisdom, are admitted to be found, should nevertheless, and 
from no ignorance, being gentlemen and scholars, and from 
no sudden temptation, but uniformly, throughout the course of 
their lives, renounce, systematically, every thing connected 
with honor, honesty, and wisdom, is a proposition perfectl 
suited to the immediate context, and to almost thé{shole 
sequel of your work—it is much the same as if, after a si 
of anyodother, mespectablé body! of gentlémen sand sed Heed 
whamnall dhe nable qugdifiestions ‘ofshondry:héneb{y; p 
dom ynere oasonihed, b you: chad: concluded by hanvéntilig! eae 
thes bed snevertheless « been!) uniuckily ott, Wi teahe, 
peek distin dhe streets. idea bed I doulw” 2 

ile yourdiistosy ofthe late; Election -you sare no’ 16% 64 

invigadT Dhes Whig faction,” at seems; ‘towase§ 
a » the:pedple. in support of its: fidtitions? Charat 
fraudulently pretending thatsithad been the cade UPN, 
hquses:acturb for Westminster, had’ that gent] one Neatké 
they dommses THIS NYAS PREVENTED BY ( tHE REP ORE? 
Y 9¥A1GOMMITOBRL Kf the report of yours 6ommitted Wed 
ngtde @W the factionof theaneansg of deceptiéay 4 , 
throng dud, hy the opportunity-4¢ has 6f | : 
itself tothe publiciinwarious ways, have ‘made a! Gert!’ ; 
tupiag Mr. .ddobhouse ; it would have: demundea of ‘him' Gn 
unqualified support of its party measures, and it would ha¥e 
braaded,him es an omngzatefil, unprincipled’ apostté: ‘hat he 
Opposed ity <2 § Smo Boes Bleu wo rlilsup o} Jqarsiis 

“f;: The yandy the! speechwof) Mr. Hobhéusés Qrekge! 
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you very properly take credit, as- his defeat was not an unfore- 
Sech Conséqiencé' of the report, and of his own eloquence, 
but a designed and’ laudable sacrifice to the interests of the 
publi¢é, of which you may now take joy, both from the public 
and nrfself. -° ' 

You continue, Sir, in the same diverting strain, when you 
describe, and ‘rejoice in, the consequence of this same spedch 
and ‘the report!’ “You tefl us, speaking of/ the party, “ dis- 
appointment deprived it of reason—it could contain its rage 
no longét, and it precipitately plunged: into! a‘ contest which 
has happily drawn ‘upon itthe attention of the whele body 
of the ‘people,’ and has enabled a very large portion of them 
fully to appreciate its false prétensions.”' And you'sum up the 
firial ConSequencéé ‘by saying; that whut the Tories had long had, 
THE’ WuHics’'HAD AT‘ LAST’! OBTAINED“~-THE ‘CONTEMPT - 
OFOTHE PROPLEL 8) shou Hiee979 

 So'then, Sir; this same ‘tavern meeting, and the \Westmin- 
ster’ @éetion, had; when taken together, ‘the ' surprisingy | or 
rathey magical ‘effect, of ‘having drawn the attention of the peo- 
plié'tipon ‘the Opposition in’ Parliament; showing them what} 
accopding ‘to you, they had not found out | before, that: they 
weére°a déspicable faction, deserving only public contempt. 
Now admitting, for the moment, that you have here given :tis.a 
trie’ description of thé Whigs, it seems strange to me;:that, the 
pase in Coinposing" So long a sentehce, 80: as to make it legi-+ 
bie té the ‘printer; should not have given’ you ‘the opportunity) 
of tefledtine how extremely ridiculous if was to print and 
publish, that after a ‘great number of persons of rank and pro+ 
pérty; bit withowt, i seems; either honor or honesty, | hadseon- 
trived, for above a century, to impose upon the people, as»mem 
of publie'spirit and’ vittub, though ’ all ‘their: acts: were, either 
métter ‘of history or ‘in ‘living ‘remembrance, they should »yet 
be Blown tip’ at onee inte ‘tho’ air by a‘speech of Mr.) Hob- 
house, in Westminster, and the report of which) you, beast; 
wheh coupled with Mr. Lamb’s ' becoming candidate» for ‘ithat 
city, and receiving immediately afterwards the support 

of ‘te electors to. whom: yoarypamphletis addressed. ‘| 

I can discover nothing, therefore, in this tavern meeting, or. 
in the eléction that foHowed it, which should have deprivedthe 
Oppdsitidn in Parliament: of its reason, \as you have asserted, 
or have ‘Téd them, in ‘their ‘ acowy,”: as ‘you afterwatds|de- 
seribe it, té resott to “personal invective, abusé, and calumny.” 
If‘disappoirtment, Sir, engenders such:a temper, and leads-f6 
s#eh wiworthy personalities, it may better: account» fer what 
you have written ‘yourself. ’ : 1) mot a! 
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For'my own part, I have seen nothing published in support 
of Mr. Lamb, or of the Whigs, except the few pages by my- 
self ; written, ) certainly, in an agony ; but of the, bady. only, 
mudh« too subdued for the harbor of angry passions; and J 
appeal to the public, whether a word can be found in them of 
anger'or reproach. 

{n‘the-mext sentence, you begin to notice “a feeble: effort 
in 'ptaise ef; the: Whigs, -and- of myself.”, You, had a. clear 
right,-Sir;' ta:consider my- effort,.as feeble, but none. at,all to 
charge *mé with: the:indecorum of' self-applause.+It was. left, 
onthe contrary; to yourself, most courteously, to: praise me 
(and ‘for whick J quintet thank. you); for my services on 
the memorable, state trials: butse far was I:from, i 
the naticé of the public to my own exertions, thatiit is. notorious 
Ff becamre suspected of being the-author, because, amidst-the 
necessity of stating several important events, in, which, ; — 
heen! personally active, 1 blended myself. throughout with, the 
Opposition; party, withont the least allusion: te any; merit, of 
my Dwi, leony name net even oceurring, exeept |.as 
Lord Grey's «motion in the House of Commens. for the , 
of'Parliament, arid as having gone to ‘the Old Bailey,., 
ai genérous aét ef my own; but impelled, as. 1 expressed it 
by- the whole bedy of the WKigs. o” 

iY du'then:go:on te state what, you. presume. to assert, were 
the théans, by which Mr. Lamb’s seat -for Westminster was 
procured. I shall take them one | by one, in your own, words, 
with this preface.only, that the disgusting want of temper, and 
the indecent: contempt for fact, which distinguish . this exerdimm 
ofiyourattack, make it almost unnecessary to take nation, of 
the remaining parts. 
1olshall:mark your text' by inverted commas, which i 
done front the: beginning, and.shall continue to do,; that. 
replyitommie may’ be the better understood, and the geatiownt 3 
fairhy ¢xamined- 

y meee A COALITION «| WITH > THE | ToRrigEs AGAINST THE 


” By | u senlibion with the very party, which, during the farmer 
election, supported Captain Marwedl against them.” ; 
iiNow) such -aiicbalition; Sir, you -mast be conseieus,, one 
ekitted; snor any motion towards) it; nor is it possible there 
coald>have: beam the: rémotest approach to. it, without. its 
betomirig pévfectly notorious, and the parties to it no less so. 
Yet ‘you did: net:attemptito name them, nor any of. them, ‘nor 
anyone! circumstance ' to countenance to, your 
The term couliton is so o in your mouth, "hat it has’ a 
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distinct and appropriate meaning, which cannot be explained 
away..o Who,-ther, were the members of it ? Et-is extremely 
probable, indeed, that several, pethaps > many persons, who 
wonlé rather have veted for Captain: Maxwell, if he had-stood 
again ais:a candidate, gave their votes for Mr. Lamb’; dit this 
may ‘be easily accounted for, without the preposterous iniven- 
tien of a coalition. It must always be desirable, in the minds 
of enlightened men, ‘whatever may \be théi¥ sentiments ‘con- 
cerning Ministers, or their measures, that there should be an 
Oppasition party, if you choose so to:call it; more especially 
wheno mainly made up.of. men: of) rank and property, ‘who 
must always have a vital interest in the stability of the govern 
ment, and in/the prosperity: iof the, country. - ‘Nothing, there- 
fosdy-cam be more likely; than, when an attack, more pew ens 
so sudden: a:one,.was made -wpon such a ‘hody’ as'E-ha 
described} and under ithe; auspices of those, who, héwever 
henest:and: disinterested -the ‘bulk of them°may be, were: “fUr’ 
the most part, strangers to the higher* classes “of the eteclopse 
exc y their meetings: and. publications: to: bring’ ‘abot 
radical reform—nothing, I repeat, as the sentence is alrea 
ted long-@ane,.can be more natural;-and ‘therefore. e, 
thanithatzen: of similar stations witl: the. persons so suddenly 
prosctibed. and. vilified: should be: disposed . to exert’ t 
influesi#e tossupport them. For myself, [ have:no diffieulty i 
avowing, though it shoud give riseto twenty pamphlets azainst’ 
mes that, if E had been a member of his: Majesty's Geveth- 
ment, although Lcertainly should not have officially inflwenced 
theielection, -yet, J would have given my own vote against ‘Mr: ' 
Hobhowse; though Lb, know. nothing personally against: him’; 
not because supported. by Sir Francis Burdett, to whom F 
haye before.done justice, but by Sir Francis Burdett > cot plith. 
ing so}loadly of the. public? conduct ‘of almost every Hian’of 
raik or property in Parliament, whilst he himselfwas 
atthe same moment, to reform that Parliament! by those: who 
were; forthe greater part, unknown. . Such ‘a ‘spontaheows : 
union; of, opinion amongst individuals of different. parties!’ 
might), for.-any ‘thing t know,: or can be interested in ques*’ 
ons have ‘been, serviceable to:Mr. Lamb; and, notwith- 
g) the prophecy at the: end: of your pamphlet, will, T 

haye-neé doubt, upon every future election, be of still ‘greater 
avail.»,(Having said this, L repeat) that:-you: have ne 
prof; of, a coalition, nor.any kind of union, except ea 
opinions.and feelings of independent and pengwenpess 7 mien. 

(f.-row, go on to your other charges 

‘f.By the power of their purse:’ "This, if it existed, sll wot 
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within fhe scope of your petition for avoiding the election, and 
must therefore depend upon the result. it Shinty 
‘‘ By. terror—by promises—by threats—by. compulsion <” 
You might as well have added, by witchcraft; as sucha farrago 
of. charges can be nothing at all without evidence to suppert 


‘* By taking advantage of the poverty of the: times, to 
seduce those they could not intimidate +” veien EY pinatey 
_'This.is but a rousdabout pompous way of charging bribery; 
ahd, must also depend upon the proof under the petition that 
has been presented. P27 SwWhs Yeu 
“« By au alliance with the very refuse of society? 915 ju 
; pan geenen ‘did not at all appear upon the hustings, when- 
Mr, Lamb was prevented by the rabble from being heatdy:’ +. 
$.,,.Byr-as\it is stated in your petition to the House of 
gmmens”—~and here you eaamerate the charges it contains, 
which, fer the same reason I pass over. You must ‘be'sens 
sible, that, in the mean time, they are: entitled ‘to no: kimtboof 
ADE WOR. , rotor lasing? 
“Waiting, therefore, I suppose, until your witnesses :car be 
spn youleave, for a while, ‘all living offenders; atid ge 
4 per. saitum, to the period of the Revoletion, and teliome, 
that,1) had taken care not to acknowledge, THAT ‘THE Wrrés 
HAD, RENDBRKD THE BILL or RIGHTS OF NOOAVADL PO 
THE, pkopLE. , Thut-L had not informed the public, that4t was 
only, a declaratory slatute; in the nature of a predmblé'to other 
statutes, which statutes the Whigs took care should never be made ; 
and, that. J had said nathing of the sessional, converted dy them! 
into taiennial, and afterwards into septennial Parliaments: 
Did, you expect from me, then, in an answer to éalumnies et 
a daverm meeting, ad on thé hustings m Covent Garden, 
history, of England, commencing above a century age ?” My 
complaint against those: Who had defamed ‘the’ Whigs; «was* 
this: ,That,,after ‘acting in concert ‘with them till very lately; 
and receiving the-utmost stipport: fron their public’ spiritwnd 
talenis, they./hed suddenly tumed short round, ‘déeserted,'d 
Slandered them. ‘Tvis; 1 say, was.the charge I matle: 
your! party, ‘and: which your panphict was published to 
—But,how)is it possible, Sir;-that what passed soow after the 
Revolutien,,or for years followmg it, even sapposing! the free 
spiit,of the Bilkof Rights to have been departed from+> what, 
I repeat; can apy such delinquencies have to do with my eon’ 
plaint? Was not your party perfectly well’ acquainted with 
the statutes which passed at the time of the Revolutidn,’ ‘and 
with the political events that followed them in the reigns 
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of Walia and Mary, and i Seer Anne, and George the First, 
when Suis acting and applanding the Whigs, ix the 
reign oF eorge the anna Tf, ‘in ‘the “instaittés ‘you ‘have 
ralntet: near the period of the Revolution, the peal y a ag 
with the administration of the Govérnment, t6 what- 
7 $,.9F party they belonged, départed, in any mariner, 
oo the ,princ ples which distinguished that auspicious ‘vera, 
they, dishonored, themselves, and did injustice to ‘their ¢oim ys 
syrely, their conduct could in no manner affect’ the’ 
air men in another generation, who conibined to secure 
people the ady antance of the Rev tony But to rétirn 
soe B Fis gomplaint, Why do ° back’ fo “reniote 
tories of, whic are noto1 fot » yet ioe a ‘with 
se, rei V If you ‘Were Pésolved to w 
art ieee elie p Reif vehi With the siiator 
there vd aidied Fe years + whi Aid you ‘hot 
sua V ‘stitlot 


ack, and théin at once, v 


thon | had done’ that, ¥ should ety ha e had’ an 
een ied: party y, belongs to any eee 
of Cine, len they ap “dl andl etd 
nets 1 now, ask, whether’ a = real” the 
of, your phate ‘Tf, from ‘any acts’of' ition 
oy Ww existing, you could have made but'd raat for pablic 
rep OF, CRORE, you, should, in’ wise policy, ‘ha 
y td establish it; ‘because the greater - ns 
purity....of, the Die: s, the _greater would“ be’ tj 
wi — according to your, present history Of the sino 
vy enorme there caid have been no detec 
inst eag of com - of ‘thei’ ‘for rg 
saa Limanitiahibn with Lord aune 
Nore aitacked Lord Grenyille himSe}f, i 
ind, of lnlereouis with" a arty, Whose nin cip ad 
y,been departed fro, ‘and whose duties’ had ‘ways 
ayed. Vlortinate i for is lint Of argtithent; you had 
' es F: ed under th teely, fi nd extot ‘then, 
wi knowledge of afi that You hive font “AYE, 
me FRE RUB P 


now, ady ance’ mst the 
Their band ban site ont pl mf ‘anid 


owing terms you be ttack & 
ek ies ae "beth na ian a Hf! 


to refers t Paty of the Feionds 
agen t he. Preledliy ile dt al all the ‘reform ‘He 


¢ ata jtgement Of ‘one or tivo Totten boroughs.” 
ou , in a Postscript, written as ‘in answer'to 
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mine, not only ip other words repeat the same thing, but again 
assert, that ;my postscript in question was dided, “ for the sole 
ohject, of protecting the most infamous corraptions’ m-‘the 
borough traffic,” ; 
Now. believe me, Sir, when I unaffectedly asSuré you, thit it 
is peng to me, as I may probably be writing fo a’ géntiéiian, 
to be obliged to charge you with gross and ‘wilful misrépte- 
sentation, If you had inserted my words, or their’ ¢dtrect 
tance,.as I have uniformly done yours, and ‘had afterwards 
submitted to the public your own construction of then; how- 
eyer absurd or erroneous, you would then have bégn the 
fair bounds of criticism; but, when you sink the text; 
ought to be perfectly sure, that it will bear but olie Copistrat- 
tion, and that, one your own,, I, shall not republish what’ is 
already jbefore the public, to establish my charge ; But'T Will 
prove it against you by adding what T am how riting'H#s"an 
anne to, what I have before written, that hoes ai 


m, together may, judge of your candor and justice?” Fy 
mean.time, I may. already appeal to above’a thousan 
whether I,did not, in the “ Defence of the bin ie ++ t 
nestly.press upoh the atfention of Parliament,’ fhe’' gte 
advantages that would instantly follow from @ py 
in| the, representation; introducing only the cases 0 


taple, and of boroughs in the hands’ of {fit 

conyicted of corruption, as immediate favorable oppe mniit?és 
of, reform upon a smaller scale, whilst the more difficalt-wuer, 
which, I had before so strongly recommendéd, Was mattifiig 
through the wishes and opinions of the people, @''" “"°™2" 

I haye a similar charge to make against you, of gross’ aild 
wilful misrepresentation, when you remark upon what Psaid 
concerning Lord, Grey ; where yau, also sink’ the text,'in affits 
material . You say (I follow your own words), ‘fhattt 
amounted only, to this; ‘That his lordship is ‘ho ’TongéF'a 
commoner, but a peer, and that he is fot prepared ‘at Of 
to propane ag fame Henge alteration irr Ae mee 
of. the ,as he had formerly proposed ‘im thé ‘House’ of 
Snes” me wane ioonit 

It is thus, Sir, that you think proper to pass’ by alms 
whole. of what [had hefore,written, though you were professi 
to publish a reply to it, It,is thus you suppress aif the't 
culties [had ennmerated, which ever sitice have ise 
the most distant hopes of effecting the reform rétotim 
the Friends of the People, and I fear, for alone time to’ doHie 
any general reform whatsoever: but since you Have ‘thOhgh 
proper so to misrepresent me, 1 new agaih Tepéat, in the’ fa 
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ef the whole public, speaking not only for Lord. Grey, but for 
myself, that all. farther exertions became, in our opinions, 
impracticable, if not mischievous, by the headlong proceedings 
of your radical and violent reformers. I deny. that any of 
those proceedings which. 1 alluded. to, received example or 
couptenance frem ours, or that we ever published, as you have 
asserted, “ resolutions, or a declaration, quite\as licentious as 
any patiene’ by the British convention, or by either the con- 
stitytional or corresponding secieties.” . Many of these publi- 
cations, were read in evidence, which, I said, were crimiiial 
and dangerous ; but.in nothing, as I think, more criminal and 
dangerous, than that they rendered the, cause. of: reform: unpo- 
pular and suspected ; investing government) with the mostifor- 
nidable means of, crushing it, and which the late denunciation 
dng any, persons of high rank (possessing great property 
and, influence), which your pamphlet is published to circulate 
more. widely, has most obviously contributed to.confirmy j110; 
If is impossible to quit this subject, without taking some 
farther, notice, of your; coarse, illiberal, and unfounded attack 
upor) Lord Grey, though. his, character, both public. :and 
a Js too. well established to require it; »but. 1 ave 
alee y, stated, that systematic calumny. ought: always toi be 
r f 


rk Ot.fell us, ‘that his speech on the 13th of June, 1980; 
was,.89, uncalled, for declaration against all reform and) all 
rte Lord Grey never made any such, declaration 
He spoke, only. against all such reforms'as I have alluded to, 
ud, (if Imay, judge from your, pamphlet) against:all such 
reformers, ag, yourself._-You add, that, on. the, anniversary 
in, memory. of Mr.Kox, he had observed, '‘‘\that; he. was mot 
upwill say, ,he,thought the House of Commons, with all 
tis impenfections, om its head, one of the best securities: the 
people of this country.eyer had for the preservation of their 
freedom; and:you,say, that his, subsequent) speeches, but with- 
out sefexring to.them, were of the, same tenor. Now, Sir, are 
materials for. immediately..afterwards considering Lord 
¥ an.apostate?. You.pick out a sentence from some report 
speech at..a.taverm, without context or sequel, yet which 
4n,po. respect bean you out,ia fixing any iticonsistency!on 
hot spSliy pou ne eponeseriiont ec diy sa er 
HON, 5; » how, can a just censolatory description of 

Her gamete sait exists at present, after honest endea- 
maproye it, be any thinglike.a preof} that the noble: Lord 

n. question had,abandoned even a.wish for its,imprevement? 
Afi. private life I were-to speak,.of any -body,,of men, mith 
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ali their imperfections'on their heads, asthe best security I had 

for any advantages I’enjoyed under their dominion, would‘it be 

possible from: thence to infor, that I was therefore’ contented 

such, imperfections should. continue, although 1 ‘had employed 
every. practicable effort for their removal? 

As ‘your concluding! observation’ on the Reform’ of Par- 
liament,: and which concludes your pamphlet also, is foundéd 
upon a ‘quotation from another speech of the sate ‘Hobie 
person, this may be'the properest place for taking notice’ of it. 
‘< The time is’ come,” you'say, “‘ when it is more’ than, éver 
the duty of every man’ to adopt the recommendation ‘of 7 
Grey, now Karl Grey, made by him in 1794, when in his’ f 
inthe House of Commons, he said, «This house will 
reform itself, or destroy the corruption by which it is seit 
by any other: means“than those of the resoltitions sini oa ' 
PROPLE, acting upon the predence of the hoyse’)' 4 
point they could only accomplish by meeting ‘in’ bites as 
recommended by the minister( Pitt) in'27827" OT © 

i agreed:entitely with Lord Grey in 1794, that’a jeforhi Was 
notto be expected as a spontanedus att of the House" - 
nions, but could only be effected by resolutions of the Peo 
acting arpon the: prudence of the House ; arid: T-agfeet?’ 
him also, that meetings of the people for that W 
pitrpbse (whith God forbid T should at any time sek to M ame 
ox discountenance), did ¢hén perhaps afford a ratiotial pi 
of>efiecting it;:but; T° again desire to call ‘your a 
those patts of the ‘© Short Defence of the Whigs,” : 
have dlmnost wholly kept out of sight, w/z) thé ‘tumalt 
meetings; and alarming: mass of publications: that ied? 4 the 
state triaisi which I attended, and to others, ‘on'a smalley arid 
less formidable séale, of the same unfortiinate desctiption, 
which; though believe ‘not’ to. be wholly cial upon 
reformers; bat upon) a detestable gang df spies; wh, f 
advantage ‘of their imprudence, ‘excited ‘aiid ‘betrayed ' the 
yet they undoubtedly most deeply affected the ‘cause OF tefortit, 
and | will ‘long ‘continue’ to ‘affect it: “1: appeal to ery 
people > of this: land; whethér all these “ciretinis 
regard ‘is also had ‘to 'the ‘unexamiiléd Events ‘whic Wate Gort: 
valged the-world since ‘the’ time’ Whén Lord Grey delved ~ 
opinion, and» acted jupon it)*Has not ae a the’ quésti 
reform entirely ainew one a8 fat? at/all eVent;'as Me pr 
cability' of success may be expected ‘and surely, Sir, the prac 
ticability of sudceeding in any object dtighit te’ be t by 
every reasonable man, before he makes the attempt'to’ 4 
plish its; muchomore when ‘tlie failare’ might datg 
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increase the difficulties to be encountered, eyen..ab a mare 
favorable! period... Time, . however,, which. is.,perpetually 
casting: into oblivion: the greatest differences, andthe most 
alarming apprehensions amongst mankind, might by this time 
have brought back the subject of reform to its fair and, just 
station in public opinion and feeling, had it not, been, for the 
continued and imereasing prevalence of impracticable theories; 
and@/an excited spirit of irritation and discontent ; dispositions 
not.likely to advance a cause which ought to be distinguished 
by’ thé coolness'and calmness of those who become, the, ad- 
vocates for great changes in states. I am, on these accounts; 
so‘far ftom expecting at'present the same success. from meet- 
ings Of the people; 4s when Mr. Pitt and, Lord Grey recom 
miendetl/fheni, that I fear the assembling them would, from the 
_ existing ‘caubes; without the utmost circumspection, be | at- 
teadéd ‘with’ greater difficulties, and the, result -be. less, pras- 
perous than youd ‘seem to: expect; and believe me, Sir, no, man 
cam more devply regret this than myself... | £9 10t beviny 
‘Whilst the votmtry was ony divided as. to!:the most useful 
plats 6f reform) and although very great multitudes might be 
of-opinion, that even Universal Suffrage and Annual Patha- 
‘were absolute rights of the people, which the legisiatuze 

was hound to enact; yet I should still have thought the 
subject would im the end be considered. with temperance and 
ion)’ ‘beeause the various classes of such a: people 
as'thatof Bagland; might have! brought opinions and conduct 
to such a happy medium upon this momentous subject, as to 
have saeted upon the .pradence of : Parliament, at no: very 
distént' period; with a favorable effect. | Butis: this. likely), Sir, 
at’ present, when almost every man of rank, station,| or :pro+ 
OWho eVér avbpicinted the: cause of) reform, has; beer 
proscribed ant vilified? I give you credit for being the organ 
of your party, atid ask youstherefore, since. you haved ne doubt 
héd its’ seritiments,/whether:the Whigs (a term, of :ne- 
proach which! Yow ‘yoursé¢lf twanslate,-and ¢xpressly apply:te 
the present O pposition ‘ht Parliament, who, accerding! to yout 
pamplilet)*are ’“* stiwkragoth the nostrils of the country’) cent 
usefully ‘joi With you imeffectiay, through that country, either 
the Reform of: Pattiamént, orcamy national object whatsoever; 
Aer NO sfeat A pUrtion‘of rank, property, and. inflaence; is 
thusedut off fron all -possible \cusetiiness | im advancing the 
whith you'seek to accomplish, who are to:take the lead 

you, upon Lord Grey's principle ‘of acting: upon the 
prtitienve Uf tie ‘House of Commons ; and’ whdvare to co-ape- 
rate"to- produce sueh-a probable effect? - Lam not. afraid, with 
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all your talent for misrepresentation, that you can successfully 
represent me as either unacquainted with, or unmindful \of the 
wualicnable tights of the people; but the mass of;a people, 
when separated from those, who, from the accidents of human 
life, are distinguished by property, or the privileges arising out 
of the constitution of a state, can no more exist for their own 
freedom, security, and liappiness, than the limbs of @ human 
body can have human action when separated from the trunk. 
Do not suppose me to mean, that the Whigs ave this trupk,)as 
composing the great bedy of rank and property in Great 
Britain ; though, as connected with the cause of reform, they, are 
aly important part, “since you weuld find, I believe, the two 
Houses ‘of: Parliament, their) families, dependents, and -ad- 
herents; amongst whom you have not a mam but the Whigs-to 
roekon ony would be:such a serious obstacle te the, success of 
your) exertiotis)'as ‘to.lead: you to reconsider, whether, ftom 
the ‘very <Ourse you are yourself, pursuing, the time was juat 
arrived for carrying Lord Grey's: henest and sound, principle 
into- probable efiect-—But (be the time et hand or;distat), 
whenever petitions for reform shall approach Parliament, pre; 
eeedinig ‘from /the harmonious wishes of the es 
and! deyrees which can alone constitute a nation, and,;whi 
above all the nations of the earth, binds tegether as,one sonl 
and body; the inbabitants of Great. Britain, I. will wentune ito 
pledge: my character, that the noble person, whom, you: diave 
defamed, would be among the foremost, or rather the wery first 
t& support them. 77aed 6 dove o 
vor myself, F will say nothing, since, after your hawing pro- 
fessed /to have read what [ had already written, you daaxe 
nevertheless printed and published,. that, my sole objeot,qwa 
to continue the infamous corruptions of, the rotten, bero ; 
auy farther declaration or profession would, be useless. .<i)5201- 
'Before I leave the subject of raferm, 1 ought to. aetioe ;the 
same ‘spirit of misrépresentation, , when speaking jof; other 
honorable men. You ‘say, in your 25th and 26th pages, that 
the leaders of the Opposition, in’ 1817, naming: partieularly 
Mr. Brougham and the late Mr. Ponsonby, vilified..all «re- 
formers, and even stimulated the minister to produce;the( acts, 
which they afterwatds condemned ; by which, every. body 
aust understand. you te charge them with haying urged Ahe 
minister to suspend the Act of Habeas Corpus, to, authorise 
arbitrary atrests, and to indemnify, those..who, were, guilty 
of them); but you know the whole) of. this 4o, be, absolutely 
unfounded, | Mr. Brougham did. not vilify all .,efoxmers, ‘but 
only most justly condemned and reprobated. those, who, were 
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madly, ruining, the -cause ‘of ‘rational and’ practicable refor- 
mation; and, the late Mr. Ponsonby did- not ‘stimulate’ the 
minister,to proceed against the people,” with which yot havé 
slanderously attempted to load his lamented memory : ‘he on 
considered the delay of proceeding against the’ disaffected, b7 
the ordinary course of the laws, as. pregnant with public danger} 
and no danger can certainly be more imminent, thati' when the 
ordinary laws are not in due season put in force ; because such 
neglect can only Jead to consequences which sometimes justify, 
but, are, oftener made the pretéxts for! general ‘abridgments 
of the,public freedom. A few well ‘scleeted indictments for 
misdemeanors, in the begiming of those’ disorderly © con- 
bipations, might have prevented them from ‘ripening ‘into more 
dangerous conspiracies, and: have ‘averted the’'suffetings of 
‘many, inpOcent persons, which T Jament’as much’ as! yourself.’ 
ol OE, Say,, besides, that: almost all the Whig } ‘cate’ For- 
ward)to disclaim Parliamentary Reform; und that T myself, who 
say, Lam.asmuch| devoted as everto a Refirmin Partiampnt, had 
sod, that, did not then hold the opinions 1 did when] signed a 
paper far Parliamentary Reform. ats sal har 
\fhe ;tfruth,.of the first part of this charge I have’ alteady 
positively denied; and as to the expressions whith you linpute’ 
.ae- personally, they are not stated with sufficient precision,, 
th in.substaace' Lam) glad of the occasion ‘to’ ayow theta 
tobe true. ir ingen we 
peyer,said, as in the general terms’ you refer to, “ that T 
changed my opinions on the Reform of Parliament,* 
which, might imply, that I-no-longer considered any reform (8! 
he, advisable. or useful; a declaration which I never made; and 
a; change of opinion which I utterly deny and disavow—TI said, | 
only, in nearly the same words as Lord Grey, that'T shoulid 
not.now be disposed to adopt the whole of what had been for- 
merly proposed by the Friends of the People ; and there is one 
part.of it which, though I once most strongly approved of, T 
should now reject upon maturer ‘reflection, and from ‘lessons 
since.zeceived, in events caleulated to make'a deep impression 
on all thinking men. 
-4n,that declaration (I speak only frem memory, supported 
by.your. quotation from it now before me), the Friends. of the 
eople expressed themselves as follows > “« To us it appears, 
that a. new division of the country is' indispensable, and that _ 
we should only cheat ourselves, and deceive the nation, if for 
the. sake of a useless accommodation, we yielded to any project 
in which this condition was not included.” 
At present. I should, though at the risk of my character, 
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which now, it, seems, must attend the smallest change of 
opinion, be as strongly disposed to erc/ude this condition, as I 
was once desirous to include it; because it departs tod mith, 
and I think, without necessity, from the forms ‘of ‘out ‘anciént 
government, and from the habits of the people as ‘connected 
with it-—I should. now greatly prefer a close adherence to fhe 
ancient and Jegal.divisions of the country; because, in 
opposition to visionary theories, 1 should ‘wish’ the ‘whole 
people constantly. to, feel, that the elective privileges, when 
enlarged by Parliament, to whateyer classes extended, ‘were, 
strictly. speaking;. improvements of our original constitution, 
and not the substitution of something entirely new. Differ 
in many things from Mr. Burke, in his eloquent reflections ‘oO 
the French,.Reyolation, but .particularly in their Harshaess 
towards an, unhappy. people, driven te abate, asa nuisance, & 
despotic..government; yet great nunibers of his remarks*on 
the errors they committed, are full of the profoundest wisdom: 
and amongst.the number I reckon that which condemned the 
new and geometrical division of France. ‘‘ No man Ce ey 
says) was ever attached, by a sense of pride, partiality, “or 
real affection; to a description of square measureiiént.\ He 
neyer, will glory, in, belonging to the chequer, No. 71} érto’at 
other badgé,.ticket,. We begin our public’ affections’ fy’ 
families ;, we pass on to our neighbourhoods, and ‘our Habit 
provincial connections. Such divisions of our country’ as fi 
been formed by habit, and not by a sudden jerk of i 
endear us more to the whole, of which they, are long establishé 
parts.”., There is great truth in this, and-it applies far' more’ to 
Rngland, where we have so many proud recollections” of 
freedom in.oyr country, than ever: belonged to France + and F 
should, on, that account, rather wish to see well consideted 
additions: ef county xepresentations, and of populous towns, 
though neyer before. represented, than the carving: 6ut!’ é 
country inthe manner to which I was formerly a pays. 
neither am I sure, that,I should now be prepared, were’ “a 
member. of the House of Commons, to adopt so néar’ afi 
approach to universal suffrage as that declaration recon 
mended, whilst its supporters lie so close behind me to batter 
down. my. proposition, by the larger claim of an unqualified’ 
right. Those adversaries had then no formidable force, ©!” ' 
‘The. prevailing sentiment amengst men whose influences até 
more likely thanany thing I know, to bring about some change 
in the representation, is, this :—That the alteration shoul? not 
be such as to change the character of Parliament’; but’ that 
such an extension should be, enacted as would create’ w fair, 
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just, and ‘constantly operative ‘batatice against’ the fricréased 
influence of the cfown. As thé House’ of Cominoris a9 even 
now constituted, the vdice of the people has always prevailed 
if the end; but not it’ Sufficient time to have averted méitty 
gteat national calamities —This is the’ real, substantial; and 
unanswerable argument for reformation; ‘sincé‘of what ase 
would be'the most powerfal and cettain regulator ‘of ‘a’ time 
piece, if it could ‘not’ ‘insensibly’ and’ pérpeftially ’tffeot'it# 
motions, but could ‘only set them ‘{o’ rights after a''great ‘a 
palpable aberration’; whilst, iti the‘mean time, the reck 
of ‘Seamen’ might be lost, ‘and shipwrecks have overwhehned 
them in the deep 7!” arr eT TM so bas betin 
“Lest any' tian’ Should ‘be ‘disposed tb consider what"? have 
Written’ a thanifedting a ‘céldness ‘oti this momeritows-sabject!: F 
shall coriclide it Dy’ solemnfy declaring my coriseientiows' ‘and 
thaltctable conviction, that ‘the greatest obstraction to’ the! fair 
and fiipattial Cotisiderdtion of it, both atid “oat: of ‘Pare 
lidiietit! has been owing t6 the extreme’opinions whieh I have 
~ défaried:’ boll cp i vidvid sd of J wil vey isdi asd 
“Prépited, as P'must have been; before P reathed your Qa 
page, ‘the continuation of either’ designed ‘or imdst sutelese 
misrépresentations,“ yet I could séarcely believe hy: exes? 
Wlien'f read, as a Kind of charge-against the Opposition party; 
“{ tad teen defending,“ that’T had -siid nothing 
the’ Corn' Bill; which originated with them, .ant was! passdé: 
pfineipally for their convenienée.”!oiioo a! a bedroeds 
FP -wish Tcould with propriety ‘have seffered ds! to pasa 
gtictivttatticted, because’ the ‘act, éven ‘as it prssed): is) bene: 
fitial, “but World Be‘adyantageons' in-a much higher derrees iF 
it bédaté more Obnoxious to the ienorant, by raisitit the pro 
Ury ‘scale ‘Still ‘higher against. foreign nmportations;> <4) 
“apree’ with Mr. Western; whom. you" onby-extltot? 
Whe You “intended ‘to expose ‘hit; ptr rer : — 
‘ought to'go for nothing,’ when dtis thinvas 
ig evr ri ‘and that they might as‘well' have! petitioned for’ 
the’ abolition of their liberties; as for te abandonment df the 
reastire then tinder the cénsidetation of the House of Commons, ' 
- Fe Was well observed there by Mr-Ffolme Seuther; on Presenting’ 
@ petition! only a’ few ‘days before ‘the late recess; as [eollevt' 
from ‘thé 'néwspapers; that ia seccessful clamor for cheap’ birdad, 
by the entourazement of foreign’ importers,” ‘soow leave the’ 
people vo ‘bread at all: and’ What'dan'bé more MANIFESTLY 
TRUE? The distresses of the multitude arise principally from 
not'béing ‘able te find emplo: } and af the iers of the 
soil, even without rent, catt support their families by its 
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cultixation.under such burthens of taxation, gta speculative 
purchasers from growers abroad may undersell them; how, ean 
they possibly employ the poor upon such wages as, will main- 
tain them without parish relief? and falling upon thein parishes, 
as, they have, done,.the Poor's Rates have already almost 
ruined. the whole agricultural world.’ His. Majesty’s, present 
Ministers. conducted themselves with great spirit hd judg- 
ment, .when; they resisted the original, clamor against this 
statute;,and I, hope they will not relax in that stafesmanlike 
demeanor,. if they. shall be convinced that they have fallen 
short.,im. giving, protecting eflect to the sound principle df a 
limited and cautious importation—They may: be, assuged, that 
no schemes for the sustentation of the peor, however andisiops: 
will be jattended, with any material relief to. the country, until 
we shut our, ports, by a lugher scale than we have adopled, | |: 
Al this; however, is quite beside, the question, since it. ‘is 
neterieus, that the Oppesition were not the authors of this act; 
and J pan iano ether way account for your having assumed 
than that you knew it to be highly unpopular amo 
uniformed erders. af the people; because the whole princip 
aad enactments.of ‘the. bill were ‘opposed and condemned 
by» Lord Grenville:and, Lord Grey. I was in the,H 
Lords, upon the second reading, and voted for it, Bury 
share in the debate: indeed, when I listened, as it was impogr 
sible not 4o,listen, to such able and powerful speakers, I,was 
absorbed in the contemplation of Aow fearfully and 
derfully; both im wind and body, we. are made ;,.when two = 
aeeom plished statesmen could possibly believe, thatthe 
simpleainded, industrious cultivators of our eagle 
almastjin the earth they cultivate, by the ul, hal ed 
taxes; could possibly meet, without certain ruip, 
of, aneueale ties adroit, and, moneyed speculators in the 
foreign maakets, when: let loose upon them by the, sept 
a free trade; most politic, itis true, in its general accep 
but misapplied when exteaded to such an.anomaloys subjed *. ) 
BR dare- say,! that: neither of those. two. neble, 
expeoted: ‘to; be; mevertheless, charged, by the, adversaries. 
the Gorn Bilb with having originated its enactment, pry 
forstheir convenience ; though against this, it,is now v piaih 
could net be secure, since they are quite as guilty_of it, oa 
Be Sen the. chatges you have preferred against the the Whigs 
your, Rath page you still onntinns to, teoppaee upon tie 
‘ Vit vit Q) 
Ste they able: Report of the Sienumiee ot sid House ef amare 
on thigsubjqes, deawa ap: by Mr. Sturges, Boutae. 
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fagh,awhere you: say, that J had -oceupied.nenrly the whola of 
the, 49th page.of mine): with.an endeaveriito show, ‘thatathe 
Ajlentors of Westminster: are too, ignorant; tov ablesto edn- 
‘the, claims of candidates toodistivation and. preference;” 
then affeeting, by inverted. commas; | ton quote, my.wery 
pred you, goon, beginning: with the-word: * THEY,” which, 
gording,to yeur garbled) quotation, wonld be #he Electors of 
Piraminetens making: me of:course:to haveisaid; thati‘! «mmy)” 
Aveo THdk| EURCRORS OR. WRSTMENST RR,» ffi may fairly repoge 
nee avishesi of theix benefactors, their e mnployers,! and friends ; 
@OG) itis) nok cormapiéon in: enlightened. men; ywho. ean:see 
_iearly, the;interests, of; thdir country, to-use: their influeries with 
— less quadified:to; invéstigate those subjecta? o) est 
iweze untloubtedly-may ivery.wordsy!) but owhenydu 
semponged: this senlence, partly madeup of extracts framwhat 
of thedk writen) ytop ientshs baie been, quite ;cenhsciaus-that gqu 
were grossly misrepresenting me, and that you were. me 
imei i make ithe public believe, that: I hdd considerdd the 
bof the, Klectors of Westminster as-imeapatile nof 
eepsideming the claims of candidates. te’ their préferericd >.aad 
eintrofluced. the-word ‘)nHkyY,'}:to:expreasthatil 
60 Mzitten,, wEUL KNOWING (THAT) DvitkD ooenioid@n 
‘nelditiog tai my tert, it will be. seen,’ thet, in. consequeriees pf 
seam Pbinis oh eer we of. an aan influence ower elde- 
tess, Iobad stated: yi@s aogenera observation, applyimgrahiie 
iéacald pepulan celections, that it could: net always: happeny diet 
every man paying the public taxes): might»: wide skate haverhad 
cdeinmahe te-borisider the claims of, candidates to: ee 
reaoe, -emdo that -such persons i might: fair] 
spyaind) sep ose:.im the) wishes, of: their: le 
cmpannet yat hawe copied from what Danctdinbete 
»Mthat at wad.an inflocnce which alwelysdlid; and: alwaysinmut, 
ogi iSb imopapnler elections, unless it should splease: God» cosh- 
tomecastthe hatere \and i charadetés:of mmauw?s; }25)es:108 
eu oktets oi possible) \therefere, that slid most -careléas.seader 
teonkd observations 40 the «ath gdes:body:of ithe, Hiesters 
b> Wm ster++Bot I chaveoa nuach heavier charge ‘teatakc 
cegninst you, becanse J lconnlided the -vert:. sentcnen) bp tob- 
pote pelt pr Pb ae mere clectidn, -ahfleences: bask been 
dawn prohibitedsd iI dwiped: dlicy 
‘gimmie, ta the oretum set) aside ;’1iyet, pwith 
cohtInsion lying béfore: you, which:ceuld hit-biave rome 
= otice,: when writing, and about te publish Reply} you 
¢ had-the: presumption to.make me thé tuthosof.a. {‘snt- 
emer Rot bscopy: om ‘OWwar-veunds) 11:40 the 
Ym 4 ta? 
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coneito/buy, andthe other’ to ‘sell his Votethis: ReeommEN- 
‘Daron of tle influence’ of terror thie fecoummendatior to 
the ofe td cuborn the *perjurer; and tothe omer ioleonnititne 
ty—-comes froma ” which could -méar , 
‘Soho calls himself a arliamentary Reformers 0) “baa 
Believe mo, Sir, I feel'no resentment for this: moet haviléss 
ecsuationsiVoh are altogether a stranger‘to me, ‘and Pam 
from wishing to believe, that, in the common rs 
syor-would ‘be-guilty of sucha disgusting departure front 
 @rinciple: of justiee,”' Perhaps, if I knew -youpt align agai 
»youras a private man, and find that you hadoonby bees! 
siperted ‘by: “fr zeal, and the antipathies it nometimas genhe- 
rates, to ‘all the ‘rales of fair criticism ; andl 
| barrassed by! ithe difficulty of answering what admitted of no 
| ghswery' you swere hurried» beyond yourself into freeprent de- 
upertariés, even frons th tont which jon had pledged:youreelf lo 
A (lz20Ty STOW 
ot ‘Dheolast: attack which you make upon thé Oppos 
idn» Parliament, cxvept'as’‘to the Grenville Adminis 
iwhieh Ti shalb take notice of hereafter, is what borne = their 
Ilatd combination under their new Jeader, Mr. 
mo ot follow up with coarse and vulgar | remarks pb 
¢most probably unknown to you; and pip dir was 
, chave ‘given ‘you personal: offence: ! b suoullt ave 
_Béen sorty if this senseless tirade had beer 
| ghowsso completely that intemperate spirit, whi pone 
even fer a moment subduc. eq ivy yrove 
Leeldadlieye there isno.sentiment mere universal, than ‘that an 
oO tiot-in: Parliament, evento te most 
‘popular nistration, is a great socurity to pod 
-mbdte: dspecially: smce the executive part of it ting bvew: Bo 
‘dae ebesns-quie mt, ta ye ek 
aocoal nt - st a ance’ fi tte 
honestest and mo men would be of #0 use! téerte 
«people wiiatsoever.’ ‘Phe details which belong’ te ‘the ‘vatious 
méastites of! the State, have now become so 
etensive; as ‘toy requisite ‘the: most anihterrupted: WY con- 
-Sideration, and almost.as methodical & et tein £0 
othe! attention ofthe House, as: are! necessary in‘judichal vppe- 
véeddings. » There thas ithérefote' been for many: ; 
‘iad with great advantage to the public, a leader ‘ 
sition °in’ the! Héuseoof>Commens. ‘in the time: of!Mep 
ue foimdl chdict! was, 1 béiieve; made; that great man, from: 
the’ supériority of his talents, stept at once into his! plact; with 
the same universal and silent assent‘as the elements take their 
VOL. XV. Pam. NO. XXX. Y- 
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stations,iathe matura} world, After his death: he-wes.atance, 
and: without, any formal. choice, succeeded: mast ably: by Mr. 
ray; till called upto, the. House. of; Lords by .his, father's 
death, when:it was agreed. that it should be ‘filled by my Jate 
seni friend Mr, Ponsonby, whom. 1. knew and regarded, 
befere.\the beginning of my public. life."),. During: alk. this 
period did any.of your party, ever complain of this course of 
as, mischievous or useless to the =, ‘Your 
ebjection; ftom a and bittemess.of remark, can be persenal 
ealy. as; it, regards. the succession of Mr. Tierney, of :whom 
you,must,be takep to, know nothing, if, meaning. fairly, you 
speak.of him. as, you, do,;, but; it.,is, your system, (lebaghant, 
te.cenfer prinoiplesiand. faculties; te Peseta these 
diis your purpose to. defame. Jf| the 
La egy ee ge the, men ef he 
astiwith dbem in Rasliament,, you would then,,.ne doubty! hame 
baer eper-monthed against. the aristocratical faction, andhawe 
represemied him as, a: driveller, even if, like the :apastles, she 
bad nocnensen. the. gift of tongues ; but when, by dixjaghupor 
a. private gentleman, not allied, that, know.of.ita, any.at the 
great s, that abjection, on not, exist, he ; party is £0 doe 
as dlegenerated and los dt to bised oved 
. Pierney’s.capacity, to fill , = station, which, he: was-#@ 
gaara insted to, accept, must, E should think, be; 
x known, te these, who had long, acted, with.,him. in, 
ent, than to the writer of amy, anonymous, pampbhiey 
all. the chances of whoever he might he. : hare. veryjong 
: Mr, Tierney myself, and feel no difficulty.in saying, thas 
re the choice was,most judicious; he is profoupdly.quar 
to deal with all financial questions, the most diffcult, aad 
tous that can.eccur in Pasliament. . He.,is.a man,aine 
of paler manvers, of High rar knowledge, of, 
as et and an able and, interesting speaker. ; The. ide 
recourse to what, this aanhoneth is supposed in the plage 
of; his mind to have. said, and, 0.18 Gintiend iterer, 
happened, of his intimate, friends, concerning, his too 
Pa oa dapaell ame ig, for, your ill-natured purposes Ret 
yy) ine SINCE | at, gines -me, the, = 
ieiietieiee bean out; of place peed alk higoli 
and wn can doubt, that, be might ,haye had publi io-aaleg 
ments if he had been desirous. toracce acne share ' ys, ABSIT 
‘Your somarks upon the formation of the lag ai, Administrations 
are; obviously dictated.by the, same ——- spinit 
ww hance 
. - was at’ Trinity Pf sonra she a aaa 
; icy 7] cali tt IsWwodt Le fi 
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are: aot gave. ‘reaBoned: objéctions ‘to’ prinvipleso# conduct, 
bat 2d inffamed attack; more fit té be wddrassedoes a” heb 
then ts ctilightened and dispassionate wien’ Pakiniy Ao nptive 
ef even ta ‘word: had said in justification of 
pray shih if vulnerable, you might 'in ‘fair argament tage 
tay yo at onee most unjustifiabty' ‘assert {knowing 
eae at al of the matter), “that we bowed down wnder the 
people's adversaries, and submitted to be picked out! man‘ 
an Leré Grenville,” which is totally unfounded)! > Bor 
myself, Sit 1! answer, ‘that? was hot‘so picked daty-as you 
vulgatly term %¢; bet was thought worthy, by Mr. Pox; sy to 
placed at thé'head of my profession, me 
=~ — a life.’ “his! w a 
a sufficient through all ages} if reame 
odntinue; seh taoshintonics of this great oath’ ‘and: 
nvan héreafter, what readers will ever’ take” 
tie ddcount?!’ The oblivion,’ indeed,’ that ‘attends’ these fo 
aie aot worthy'to be: remeritbered) ‘js’ seldom suffichentty: dats 
tiated: by those whom they defame: if Pope had-not written 
his Dunciad, he might already have passed for a poet dbeive 
the fasii af criticism, since nobody, at this’ day, would ‘ever 
prac heard of the reptiles that stung him, if he had’ ot? 
sérved’ their matmies in the museum of his wit. 1 
it t; however, to re-affirm, that the Administration iii ques 
‘formed in the manner I before stated, upon a’ 
oP atual trust'and confidence, to pursue the best and: 
@6arsp for the public security and prosperity at a ve 
It was formed by men of honor, who had’ mdeed 
prelims i differed, but upon subjects which had then passed 
avtiy The great national objects that had occasioned! their 
were ‘then completely terminated, by events ‘on'the 
oer ahd which nothing but Bonaparte’s return to’ 
the Isle of Elba could have revived; a circ ~ 
uiledked for; that when memory turns back to that period ie 
seems more like a dream than part of the history of the worlds! 
bat when the réyolation, which immediately followed -it} ties! 
came eonsa er of consideration for British’ statesmen;’ 
whom - heeatmaiie. so Unjustly attack for aban 
y took ‘the letid” in- direct’ 
epaton, han Ii We had been’ all acting 
moment, Bord Grey deed pi the Administration ‘was * 
wing’ the ‘dictates of his honest 
seule: Wien So-aupatse 40 our renewed resistance | 
extraordinary ors of things, swent even farther.than fimmness 
demanded, because there was a fair prospect of 
oopbnnitg it, and a mighty interest depending upon our 
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stievéss 3 ‘he however ‘persevered in his ‘opposition, though he 
hd nathpalty;and anxiously have | wishéd, that) but one 
Spinivii Should prevailamongst those; whochad \soor 
&@ted 'together as’ ministers; ‘a: sufficient) proof (one would 
ffiiik)\ that ‘no principles were compromised, when the Admi- 
filéttation ‘was formed; since they were aga avowed; and 
again acted upon, the instant that subjects arose on, which 
they could attach+—So much'so, that there can be no doubt;! if 
thé ministry ‘had still continued, it ‘must, by the separation of 
its iteiibers upon a point so vital to the public interests, have 
been very soon dissolved; since the matter was pushed by 
Bord Grey toa division of the'Houseof Lords. yi). / 
+1 Tw that division E-was' myself counted against him, although 
tohedy' can imagine, if personal considerations could have 
‘Wéeighéd ‘with me in’ Parliament; that L should have divided 
With “Lord Grenville, ‘it! ‘opposition to all my friends,) with 
whor'? bad uniformly acted. «My reasons for that vote may 
be Sumined up im almost # word—I thought, that after so tong 
wid proscriptive a resistance to Napolcon, his retam- to power 
aH dominion, even ‘at own very doors, was immninently péri- 
Jéus) atid that: the “chances were im our favor for the termi- 
‘nation of all ‘hostilities in‘ Europe, ‘which, though unjustiaad 
itic ifthe outset, had become in: the) endinecessary)'!and 
' fore justifiable for the preservation 'ofnations, , 
fihy opinion, misgoverned ; but whose’ misgovernment;with- 
‘PaPGur Maintaining the original confederacy at: se ictitival: a 
‘peried, might have deeply affected the prospenty \ofo our 
Comhtty 2 This was not denied; the doubt being on the firo- 
/\Badility of success; and the worse consequences) ef a pro 
wht, with tin!’ eventaal ‘failure in’ the’ objedt for which itwas 
‘géHewed.- This cteated the difference of opinion ;!and; itd is 
but fair to say; that ‘the triamph'of ‘Waterloo icould note 
‘eowfidently anticipated.—Had that ‘immortal ‘contesb>' been 
Ugiverseby decided, I might have been driven, perhaps, :{d wish 
othale itiy vote had been different, and that the question had been 
Wthetwise decided. ii ,woy movi sved t sat ob 
! JoPeaukene apology for this digression, which became neves- 
SGaPY Hom your own injustice|+4¥ou: began by painting Lord 
>t ville in' your own dark colors, falsely representing himias 
‘ib petson with whom no’ honest! public men, who had differed 
‘( freatihim, ought to’ hold ‘commanion;: whereas we always 
viewed him as a man ‘of ‘honor: and ‘talents, but whojiion 
get eccasions, and more particularly throughout the tinex- 
J conjunctures of the French revolution, had: mistaken, 
‘hi ule opinbousy the interests of ‘his country, : Whilstisaclndif- 
{Peas therefore existed, we maintained sin: political con- 
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nection;!/ but: uniformly opposed him, aad all whe acted with 
him ;:but when the subjects in! difference appeared) 4a ald the 
world to: be ‘terminated, we then saw no,objection.to then far- 
mation of that Administration which you. unreagsenably,gan- 
demn : yet:when the same. principles of division, :by,.«x/oneseen 
events, again came into action, they produced the same separa- 
tion, whick continued during the proceedings in 1817, whem ave 
thonght the liberties of the peeple were invaded.) , {.)1799 yoddt 
» dbam: nagtin the least afraid -to trust. this plain, aaswen to 
your inflamed complaint to the good: sense. and candor .ef she 
ble < \)«) Ww YS! ily 4 riay n99d 
. Nothing, indeed, canbe! more unreasonable than, te, day 
fit down asa general proposition, that those, who, havedidipred 
im Parliament, though for a long season, and on subjected the 
“gheatest natidnal importance, onght never afterwardstqnpie 
for tht service oftheir country, although the sabjects in difie- 
rence have gone by. J camhot figure to myself ani ehjastien 
_ mérereptignanubic the-public interests, orto the chazaateristi¢ of 
a British Parliament. It.is a ee 
that our debates, however vehement, engender, ie; gant 
spassions : if the rnles. ef decency are grossly, overstepped. bes 
settled;:asibetweea men of hoapr >: but evenoin these, casBaeit 
isithe: very genius of that high assembly te composejal} 
quarrels ;.and:politieal. hostilities, though 
.joxelusive enjoyment, of emoluménts, and dignitiess wery apraly 
disturb the intercourses, or even the kisdnesses:ef;prinatedife. 
‘UGod forbid,;that;so beautiful a feature of ourpublic peppels 
— be disfigured, by. branding ‘reconciliation’ as praainal, 
axhenng piinciples. are sacrificed, | ner, the ,prasperidy\ af) the 
speoplt averlodked. It was for you tolhave shown thipisacrifige, 
xiby proof; opitaip expectation, that we-could hav¢ cam - 
jdsures ofvour owm iby @ sole administration; which, were spas- 
ootrated-by the union.you cenderani | The expediency of adkesosm 
(206 Parlianient was:the only, snbject: (as 1 foxmenly. stated) 
which was likeby to havehdivided that Cabinet; -but whicksgfor 
the reasons [I have given you, there was |n@chance iwhateyer, 
rSbab the theiise st ee fweuld:; have pene at present to 
»aaly, Minister, ihesyever; pépular or powerlul ; and adergeapa- 
agjonity, against it; obits divisioniy supported shy, @H the 
holpfiterine of: the Crown, | would only heve-operated as,an.adgi- 
» yfional sand.dangerous pledge: of resistance: te. it, .though} in 
notimesanoré favorablefor its. auccess. aid howsiy 
xon These; Sat, are my! sentiments pen, a, subject ———— 
“danger personally afiect me, -I am too near the end.of my life, to 
ubevever:again a candidate for office, under any adminisization ; 
andD persuade myself; that you will not.easily snegeed) in 
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your attempt ¢o represent meé'as an apostate,’ forgetfal “of the: 
triunmphoyou Treniind mb‘ of in the “ denedictions” ‘of the peopley 
withont) one possi ble-motive for betrayimp ‘them, or temptation) 
to dishonor myself. VHAVOD aii . miso! sHJ OF wrt vil ie 
‘Withregurd te thé measures which you attack sd vehemently, 
I dohot think=it sietessary) nor would bit beodecent;\in a: 
answey® to vany “pamphlet; \'to! etitet: inte‘ a detail! 6f! alo the! 
different a¢ts. of an Administration; ‘in which Dwar a°member 
ofthe: Cubinet; as if we were! iipedched*int Parliainént: for 
breavhes of our duty know and feel; at the'same time) what’ 
is due both to the public and to ourselves; and’ Pshall; theres" 
ford, shbrtly'allvertdo your'calumnfous' comphiinte 609 v0 Y 
: had confined your ‘observations°te theomeastras yous 
ceaderan;! end had written them: hear the times ‘tehen they werd) 
ov (carried: into? effect, every ‘tian Who vdleés’/the! 
jowrof the pross)and the donstitution of the codh try ) Would. 
have) read ‘them with attention} poor tage a tp alt a 
beoh mistaken in your opinions; yet ‘no asighit tothéve- 
fottowed, hecause ‘the public is interested in‘ the most frev ain@ 
oun poeriotlen sadent} vats Gp) ofter x tele Glan>aiancey 
your patriot starts ap) wfter a Soran co’)? 
thedéh-the public can derive no benefit froit your ramarks, aah 
when you huddle together, without the ‘detailed form’ of adeae 
sida, the measures of two ‘sessions, sanctioned so Jong agé 
by the authority of Parliament, and continued tilt uoneveliene 
your complaint, you ought rather to be considered 'as’a libeller; 
tli@f As ‘an accuser to be answered by a deferee. 0 er nlJ 
“NF ith ‘eeard to Mr. Pitt, you deal with bis memory asi with 
thé living character of Lord Grenville, only falsely wage 
ovr’ pencil, instead of blackening it with ‘your oii © 
thoeght the measures of that departed minister, for along 
tiie, ‘most dangerous, and uniformly maintained them tobe 
80, particularly through all the periods’ of the French’ reve! 
lution; but we never attempted to load hiin with personal tm 
Samir dishonor; aud when,at his ‘death; it manifestly ap- 
peared, that he had been an incorrupt; though, in our opmion, 
a mistaken servant of the public;-and whet, in‘ that hast: 
sect, we ourselves were outnumbered by an immense’ majo-+ 
in ‘Parliament, who thodght that his services had bééen 
208 ge to the public, and proposed the payment of his 
debtis;’Mr. Fox, whose bold and: intrepid public ‘spirit was 
tetiipéred with the utmost gentleness, ingenuouwsness, ‘and soble 
opin, of Sones cameraman with the adversaries of os 
pirions, though it might appear to give a color age 
; rather thay ‘keep up, beyond the grave, ' joel anit- 
mésitiés and contentions, the very remembrance of whieh; in 
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his;own, benevolent mind, had already been, blotted ont for 
eyer.. Let.it also be recollected; that Mr, Pitt«was:theton of 
the great Earl of Chatham, who had a right to expect sorbe 
still living in the feelings of this country. 

When the amount. of this vote, is at the saine, time talken 
inte eonsideration, and that it was the unanimous vote of, Pas- 
liament, let it; be decided by the public, whether it was spleen, 
or public. spivit; which dictated the expression, when you 
charged, Mr, Fox, andthe Opposition with treacherously,and 
busely belying dheix.nwn assertions, and with an, inhuman. extos- 
tion-uf the substance of the people. 1d oub 

You charge, ns,;‘;with; baying made Lord. Grenville the 
auditor of his;own accounts!” as if it had been a. contupt,con- 
trivance,.to,enable him to. defraud) the reyenue--whichs yeu 
know: te(be totally unfounded. | Lord Grenville had beem dhe 
Aaditor of the Exchequer, asthe reward. of public. service, 
very long before, the. pexiod of the Administration in questian. 
—When it was theught advantageous to the government of the 
country,: that, he,should be placed, at the head of the Treasury, 
was it either fair or reasonable, that. he, shonid- be, deprived: of 
an effice held for dife, when his emolaments, taken together; 
after his appointment to, the Treasury, were not greaterthan 
ought to, belong to the Prime, Minister of the British Expping? 
An arrangement was therefore made for the substitution of am 
equally secure and responsible audit for the public ering 
subject inno, manner to his coutral, 

Clamors of such) descriptions, may pass at the, ‘moment, 
andy perhaps, have their uses in a free country, though setjon 
feet, without;.dae knowledge or consideration, by awakening 
public attention to: gov ernment, and reminding those. who 
govern; that it is a trust.—But to keep up, and much mere. to 
renew such a prejudice, when all the facts are known, andthe 
false; reports! extinguished, is what 1 would rather have to 
impute to.you, than to answer for myself. 

The;admission of Lord Ellenborough into the. Cabinet. Gf 
blame gan be attached -to it), applies so much more. to myself 
than to any: member.of the Administration, that I ought pot te 
pass it-over.in silence ;, as, of all others, I ought certainly te 
shave been the;mast jealous of any departure front) that — 
puinciple of judicial, independence, which is iho rant 
rity: to, the pablic freedom.) Such,an p Been 
if was' your privilege. te question; but your pe mat ome 
have. come--with more force, if, you had discussed | it; 
decency and temper; because, however I may. be. ci 
responsible in my character, fer my, share in, this 
you could not suzely expect, shor my. past life, to convict me 
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bya of, your;pen, ia the judgment of my countay; ‘{ ofa: 

Pw gay ik deat hatred of a. free.press; the 
endeayour to. destroy both ; the; taking strides towartls arbi-~ 
met Nduiniad *&c.&c.. I have.only turned: your own, words 
we lor jaa number, that I might take the whule, offence 


ey not, aware that. there is. any legal distinotion othe 
the general Privy Council, and the select Cabinet, Conneibiof 
the, ing. When. the matter was debated in, theoHouse of 
Lark s, it could not be:shown: that, there was any toibe found « 
and Lord Ellenborough was already.a Privy Counsellor, ;sum-'| 
moned ;and consulted, as all, Chief Justices of -the., King’s 
h,;and,sometimes.of, the Common, Pleas also,\had been: 
pro years past, regarding prosecutions fer |treasen, vand::. 
Aces against, the, safety of the State,.,.His, introduc: 
eae inte, the. Cabinet, could.not, place bina, in;the| 
te you. complain of, in apy. new, situation ;.since State, 
cutions, as, I have. just, observed, are often considered. in) 
the Pay Conneil, but, not,in the. Cabinet, which, as a-matter 
se, would refer such questions tethat tribunal where 
tao rs,of the Crown are .in,attendance, audia which: 
ef Lust es,,.as members of it, -have,.fox more thana cend), 
tara eny such, occasions, been consulted, Had this nob 
by such a long and uninterrupted, usage with, 
uae of, and,.in. some cases, with the parti¢i-\. 
Parliament, Lord Ellenborough, could nexen haye;» 
bee prone. .as a member of, the Cabinet; and-ifi he, had, = 
aye been most especially for myself, above all. 
to ye, objected to it, and rather to have resigned. mpvotione: ' 
than, Pe submitted to his, introduction—-But, a distinction: 
between the Privy Council. and, the Cabinet, in any thing come: 
necied with the independence of, the judicial functions, never 
even.oceurred to me, nor, to, Lord , Elieuborough himself 
thongh a very able and Jearned..map,,,yet. whese, character 
have, been, still, mare invelyed.,i jin, .the acceptance,of am. 
istent situation,..c _ besides. either, emolument, ) 
beyond those of his, already. exalted. station, but 
ding to its almost, ‘intolerable burthens,, which vores 9h 
gE Tay sega YF 
we ever the appointment; may be completes { yatifiedy 
yan own. part, that, Judges, could have. been always 
a. distance from, every, thing connected, with, the Courts: 
_any council. of , the. ran, exclusion,  hawever,, 
not, Dehsaiyey been, ted, picnisengens — — 
n raised to. the peerage. in. 8 : 
and although objections might, pexhaps,,ibe. - 
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raiséd to that'practi¢e also, yet it ought, at the samié time, ‘to 
he'vémembered; that the dignity of the law’ i8’a‘#teat'security’ 
to thes stibject; and ‘that; if the road were ‘hot’ open’ ford 
professors;to the’ higliést honors of the State, if mi it tidt BE 
easy itd secute’a succession of talents and learning; such is! 
have long distinguished ovr courts of justice, exalting ni 
character of vir'coun try, and its jurisprudence, throughout 
whole: civitided world! ; (vit 2 ae 
It ds true that ‘we opposed the Income Tax, even as‘d Wat" 
Taxj when itiwes first proposed in Parliament,’ bécanse xe 
thought its prineiple oppressive aiid dangerotiss exposing as it 
did the! private concerns of indi viduals, m’a matiner not edn?” 
sistent ‘withthe free ‘&pirit of cur Government. We'alwaye® 
thought so, and we think so-still, but Parliament nevérfieléss° 
thoupirt fit to ebtablish ‘it ; “and when we eame ‘itite office the dit?” 
clostires had been made, and all the rumerovs; extensive arit?’ 
complicated «le tails connected’ with that ‘Héw' ‘Systetit’ of taXe? 
ation) had been carried into active effect; ‘supplying; Wy tp 
siderable ‘extent; Other ‘sources! of revenuds which? otherwise” 
musthave\been immediately looked to oe 
and dispassionate’ person ‘mast; 1 apprehend, be di ae - 
admit, thatit was'ndt'easy at once, “or dating our short cont 
nutaice ili offide, td quit that great reventie, however objection” 
abiié; in. the-outset,' uF fOr fone coHtinuenie, when thE resi si get 
of-the country Were almost giving way under { ret - 
waryte whieh, at that period, it-was diffictift fo‘ fore Pq 
A on citcumstanced; it was To wt 
jus ‘to ‘vontimie for a season that wepopylat t4xS 
being continued; it-bécame necessary, cither to Squatedt 
theenigenvies*of the State, or instantly to inpost Hther fixed)’ 
whieh it: required the’ utmost consideration to\ mature. ° a 
was ou? sitiafioh; and we expect credit: frém our’ ‘chard 
thatiwe' shonld not-have continued if in peate, or even’ it 
against ‘objections’ so justly raised up against it.. Thére'p 
great and striking diffeienec DéeWéen the resistance’ to’ % 
posed: iieasnré ‘oF ‘that’ eotiiplex ‘description, and, its’a 
dotinent when adopted ; and'this ought to be‘ setiousty’ 
deredsihy' all (govertments;' When’ great res ‘Of, any 
are conicmplated ; because a return’ to= the orig itaP } 
whearitiiey | prove unsuccessful, is‘ sometimes , Std 
sudden ti) prictecable ; and it? noflting ‘less’ siddéily, thar: whier 
altetwtions aré! made’ in’ systeiis ‘of finance’? a trith; whi 
illustrated at this very moment by the delay on the subject, 
the’ Bunk; though the Bank itselfis not adverse, ‘and’ th 
partis ‘seénr desirous to return tothe precious metals,“ 
abandoned for paper citéilation: “QU0 A 
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is: Observation applies sb obviously to the continuance of 
thé Bank! ' Restriction, which you also complain: of, that -it 
would bea:tiresome :repetition to notice it. We opposed the 
original measure; as a dangerous departure from the principles 
of public credit ; but after:its: adoption by Parliament forso 
leatgrad period, it could not, for'thée reason I have Just given 
yeu,and which is now ‘universally acknowledged, put an 
endito:at once by am immediate repeat.of the act ; and you 
seem:censtantly to forget the short continuance of our power, 
and:hew it)was' almost: reduced ‘to nothing, by the fatal illness 
ofMn. Rox.—~It could nothave been fit, during that 
pariod): unless ander ithe: most) \pressing necessities, to alter what 
wé? found established; and have! resorted to immediate wrtried 

itutions , merely for the snpport-of our original objections, 
Whilstcwe were deprived:of the’ assistance of that able states~ 
man, who we were in anxious hope would be restored to usj 
butowhich it pleased the Divine Providence to disappoint. ( 
gdIfhe sanre:answer soi manifestly :applies to several of your 
ether charges, that I shall take them out of: their,erder.on that 
acconat.:: Hidw for instance, when foreign troops had been intre+ 
cheat by bur' predecessors for the defence of the country;{thongh 
agdinst! our epinions, could: we forbear to legalize thet, and:to 
R ion their numbers to the exigencies of our defence at-20 

égiticalba period of thewar? Could we have suddenly disbanded 

them» withont the time necessary for a more constitutional sub- 
stitution of force? Commonsense mustrevoltatsuch am accusab 
tion; and it isalmost anuseless repetition togive the same answer 
tors ydur: complaint against the Barrack System. \o Wesab- 
jectddto it when first proposed in Parliament ¢ but the mea: 
sttie chaving been carried before we camé into» ¢ffice,::the 
barracks having been built» or purchased, and «the :troepe 
throughdut England stationed im them, could wey at the very 
time when the enemy might have:invaded' us, and during :our 
short continuance in office, or with theinterrupitions: just stated, 
have changed the whole systerit of military arrangement, how- 
evdt) we might originally disappfove it't) Nor can Lsee: how 
ourthaving been placed, for a sedsonjcm the:situation E-haive 
described ; ought to: havechad the: effect: of:altering our ofigimal 
opinions; iwhen circuinstancés: wese entirely diteredi yin 2s 
o) Voundssert, that “ we commenced: the: Orders <in Council,” 
which so deeply affected our ¢ommerce:and manufactures; and 
refer) for prodfyto the‘ Parliamentary>Debates-+I refer tom the 
same fo disproveit. I speak with confidenceyhetavse I neysalf 
brought the whole subject before the House of Lords, after the 
administration .was-disselved—I might. be mistaken im. my 
reasons for condemning them; and the Minister, whe made 
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them, tbe im the right: but I am not afraid: of seing sic - 
cessfully as ‘having been one of the authors ‘ofa 
oreo quite nétorious, and, in only afew months afterwards; 
oft ihaving spoken publicly, for two hours and upwards, im:its 
distinct and:unqtialified reprobation. 
oSWath regard to Lord Wellesley’s administration ‘im Indie} 
from the very nature of so distant and extensive a government; 
atcall times a complicated question, it might have been most 
conscientiously considered by Mr. Fox, and some who acted 
with him, as a proper subject ‘of inquiry ; but when the cons 
sequences of his system were afterwards developedand nadete 
stodd, 1 fee] no difficulty m declaring ‘my opinion; that he 
deserved the warmest thanks of his country ;- and even at! the 
taneitehen we were in office, had there beem any proposition 
fentatinieliryy I should: have firmly and strenuousty appeiee 
itan 03 bototes NBE 
Your copesplaint against Sinecures is made in such indecend 
age, that dechne to reply to:it otherwise than by tellibg 
Yous thutD myse/f!iam one of those who think, or rather ~whie 
koe; that a*sinecure office, until abolished by Parliament) as 
amuach a'man's property as his freehold; and I farther think) 
thind his Majesty's present Ministers mistook a little the: chas 
mactes of cour monarchy, ‘when they lately gave way om that 
dbject; ind consented that several of them, and of) véry ‘old 
sting, should be abolished. I said so, and voted agains® 
tee measure inthe House of Lords. As part- of a system) df 
the abolition was just nothing; and an ancient prev 
mdgative « of the/erowni, for the occasional sepport of rank, and 
terveward public:service, ought not, in my opinion, ‘to’ bave 
been, towdhed"::: You do not say that these offices were moltiz 
plied:in our time ;!and.if they were not multiplied, they must; 
ofseourse, whilst the existed, have been filled up. Is it:nef) 
then, most céutemptitile tovapply the odious terms of ““rave+ 
vowsness and bloodsacking,” to the mere preference given, 
frem immemorial time, by all Ministers, to those by whom thd 
Government is supported. You extend this charge to: other 
offives, and ‘refer to your Appendix to prove; that — 
syeophants were crammed with the public money,” although 
se the addition to an office, which from its duties 
enlargement ; and the principal persons, who aré to 
be foun it "your own printed copy ef” tho menor are 
ationgst'the most res le men that, in my large acquate 
— I ever knew. er 


¢? am the Oppo, except Lord Lauderdale and myself, were of it 
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From the manner in which you introduce the tax! of ten per 
cent. on widows and orphans; and: on soldiers:-and | sailors, 
exempting from it, at the same time, the property of! the King, 
[took it for granted that some distinct act of that description 
had been passed, whilst we were in office; whereas'1 find), 
upon examination, that it was only the general consequenc@of 
the iacrease in the property tax already: adverted' ‘toz | ap- 
plicable alike to all persons whatsoever, no ex¢eptions 
having been ever made beyond the property: ofthe King, 
which always before had been exempted:' How strange itis, 
then, that om every subject which you touck, you ‘should be 
utiformby governed by an unjust and partial! disposition. «1 
The same ‘observation applies équally to the charge, vhat 
‘fiwe drew the Bill to confine the. people of ireland’ to‘ their 
houses, from sun-set to sun-rise; under pdin of MILITARY 

/EXEOUTION.” This also, when purposely unerp/siwed, appears 
like an original act. of' ours, oppressive to the inhabitants: of 
that.country, of which it is'the very wantonness‘ df injustice 
t0 aoeuseus+—f shail not enter here into the painful condi 
of governments, when countries are in a‘ state (of disturbance, 
némeither-justify or condemn the perial laws / whieh ‘were! ih 
force in Ireland before our time; but nothing: ‘ban be ‘ttete 
omoterious, than that we were always ortho sido Of measures 
seep the fact is ¢hisy the: l¥ish Tusurtection- vet, 
9 ished: by, our predecessors, being about’ to expire and 
(whichrcalled) of course, for a renewal or modffication;-a drdit 
of} thisolaw, much modified, was’ prepared and sént-over} (hat 
met being then finally approved of by: the ‘Irish 'Government, 
i@nuch less by the Cabinet in England, we had neverivecn i whan 
the quesiion wus agitated in the House of Commons.dy# qursitte- 
‘eessors, | In-saying this; I do not mear to énter. into the merits 
| of:the:propesition ; though if it came from the Dake of Béd- 
» ford} then in Ireland, and the late Mr. Pitiett,; the presumption 
Was strongly: in its favor, from’ their ‘tried and distinguistied 
ictalents/as statesmen, united with the utmost mildness.and 
v@entleness of disposition ;’ qualifications whiely' could notde- 
dives the last, though unhappily host to his country) ftomyan 
(dhSinuation'of reproach, 64) boil GOLW 2998184 
In the charge you make ofhaving increased: the incomesof 
» the. (Princes, the sons of the King, you allege nid ineonsisténcy, 
yibut only express-an opinion that it: was /wrong!y’ of wather 
assume, as usnal, that it must be so, when you! have beén 
‘ipleasdd to condemn it.—I_ donot! know what «hodey his Ma- 
gesty possesses in the fands; but this I know; that ‘it isombdt a 
proper style, to express it to have been “ unnecessarily wrung 
from the people.” No man laments mote than'} do the im- 
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mense burthens of taxation; but they have not been imposed, 
in, any proportion for complaint, to support the! monarchy-at 
home ; but on the account of unfortunate wars, more ‘or ‘less 
incident to all great empires, for I will not now enter upon 
their necessity, or policy, concerning which my opinion is 
well known. quit 
His Majesty’s property, whatever it may amount to, has 
arisen from what was freely granted by the people, through 
the medium of Parliament, for the support of the throne; 
and when you tell us, ‘‘ we would have persuaded the: people, 
the King was himself too poor to provide for his:childrem;’id 
answer, that the King is not to be considered as a subjectiin 
that respect; his children being the children of the State. 
From the times we live iu, as well as from the numbers ofthe 
Royal Family, their provision must necessarily become more 
AMMETOUS 5 I think, that, in increasing them, the House of 
‘Commons ;has been cautiously and very closely: circumspect. 
At would; be. presumptuous in: me to say ‘more. Ais: io stlie 
Droits of the, Admiralty, they belong to, the King; and: the 
appropriation you complain of was not only legal, but waia 
fund. fer removing |incumbrances, which his |Majesty:hatbra 
night so te discharge. 1} at opqor 
oy he grants in question, besides, are not like those for fortign 
wars, on subsidies 3) 4hey return, in a manner, to the » by 
ftheir,immediate circulation, even onthe very spot from whenee 
ithey issuei;, and the deportment of the Royal: Dukes!is nob: 
tamninble and becoming, as subjects, however exalted;'of'W free 
weountry, but the best of our national charities: have been most 
«usefully, encouraged and advanced by their high and ‘liberal 
examples. oft 
>i doought not, perhaps, to pass unnoticed, though it isnobat 
jallimaterial,j except te show, that you fre, as usual; invbriect 
cin the fact; when you!says that Pitt had refused the:additions 
habeve mentioned; which, on the contrary, he had promised'to 
hnecommend, as. was stated by) Mx. Rose, in the» Howsés df 
Commons; andthe only. alteration made by the measure'you 
question; was, to, (combine a reduction in the’ tables! imvthe 
palaces, which had become liable te abuse, ‘and ‘by:whith 
savings were inade,to,a very considerable amount: r 
+o o%enr introduction, therefore, of this subject, at so: distant a 
iperied,, when, the -incomes,,ef the Princes have very recently 
ndeen, augmented, of which you take no notice whatsoever, 
déenis only to discover the same unjust and peevish’ spirit 
which so disgustingly distinguishes almost every sentence-you 


As you have not accused. us of any corrupt misapplication 
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of the public money (which, cousidering your other charges, 
I rather wonder at), i cannot be expected, that at this ie. 
tance of time I should now enter into all the details of the 
assessed, or other taxes, which, during the pressure of the 
war, might call for an increase; nor shall I enter at all into 
the policy of resorting for taxation to iron mines, or other raw 
‘os uce of the country, as you are pleased to term it, which 

ve not yet been carried into effect, but which, in the present 
state of things, may ddsté¥e tlie serious leénbtderation of Par- 
liament and the public. 

The demoralizing nature of the Excise Laws, which you 
also dwell upon, and all other objections belonging to them, 
have been so long acquiesced in, and the revenue has leaned 
upon them so long for its support, that I wonder you should 
have declaimed, on such a topic, against the Whigs now living; 
more es ey as you yourself, in your tenth page, had before 
charged thdid totidiidation, ‘abd)' da they nw Lisl (Hedy 
your own words), upon the Whigs of about a century ago; 
and there never since, I believe, has existed an administration, 
in which they have not been increased. The only color, 
therefore; for the: paragraph) which: immediately fotiows, was 
the introduction of a Bill into the House of Commons for 
raising a duty from private breweries, which, upon re-consi- 
deration, or perhaps from ill-considered o ition, was — 

. I dopotconcernmnyself ag to w t, that 
Tue xa 4, a tehnlanthod tac aged reat a 
the most interested and violent opponents; but your bile, 
nevertheless, which, for twelve years together, has been fer- 
menting in your private brewery, has, at last, so publicly 
boiled over, that, under the genéral ldw, you are liable to be 
taxed 


To deal gravely with the subject—I think it highly fortunate 


for hi that 9 
and Unit & cotht be thought cided ipareanhy. ob iarbeaares 
hias understated any wrongs they may have done, or any mis- 
takes they may have committed. As no man, or body of 
men, ever yet were perfect, I shall feel no mortification for 
any differences of opinion-thmt4may-prevail as to the justice of 
what J have written in their defence ; because I am quite sure, 
that the whole public must condemn the injustice of what has 
been written by you. I ought, zatker, therefore, to thank you 
for what you have been pleased to consider as a Reply to me, 
to which I now put in my Rejoinder, and pray, im the lan- 
guage of the law, THAT IT MAY BE INQUIRED OF BY THE 
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REPORT. 


“THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to cotisider of + 
much of the Caimmnat Laws as relates to ‘Capi - 
“ment in Felonies, and to report their Obsetvations ‘and “Opi- 
nion of the same, from time to fime, to The House; atid #0 
whom the several Petrrrions on the were referred ;—— 
Have, pursuant to the Orders of The » considered the 
“’ Matters to them referred ; and havé agreed upon the follow- 
"ing REPORT : | “ 
YOUR Committee, in execution of the trust delegated to the 
by the House, have endeavoured strictly to confine them ‘ah 
within the limits prescribed to them by the terms of theis i 
ment. In some cases they have laid down restrictions for. - 
selves,-which the letter of the Resolution of the House did, not 
impose, They have abstained from all. consideration of those 
Capital Felonies which may be said to be ofa political nature, 
being directed against the authority of government and the 
peace of. society. To the nature and. efficacy of the pie wa 
Panishments, of Transportation and Imprisonment, they have di- 
rected no part of their inquiries, because another Committee had 
‘been appointed to_ investigate,them,.and because no pate the 
facts or arguments te be 3tated.in -this Report, will be found . 
either on the present.state of these secondary Punishments, 
or On the degree of improvément of which they may be found | 
= With many extensive and important, parts of ; nmi 
3 such, for example, as‘that which regglates.the. Trial of, 
fenders ; they are entirely.satisheds and.they’ should not haye Sug- 
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gested any changes in these departments, even if they had been 
within the appointed province of this Committee. On other parts 
of the subject ; as, for example, in the definition and arrangement 
of Crimes, they have recommended a consolidation of the Laws 
respecting only one class of offences, and have presumed only to 
express a general opinion of the utility of the like consolidation in 
some other cases. ‘They wish expressly to disclaim all doubt of 
the right of the Legislature to inflict the punishment of Death, 
wherever that punishment t, and that alone, seems capable of pro- 
tecting the community fpeknichibohthbud ail atrocious crimes. The 
object of the Committee has been to ascertain, as far as the nature 
of the case admitted by Evidence, whether, in the present state of 
the sentiments of the people of England, Capital Punishment in 
most cases of offences unattended with violence, be a necessary 
or even the most effectuab>seeurtty~ against the prevalence of 
Crimes. 
I. 
In the first place, they endeavoured to collect official accounts 


tha, times.and the istration of ¢Gui inal a 
p ban ipgdam, ftom, the earliest, peried to ep aentien: 
ca ~,.khe, Annual ,Returns, of: Commitments, 
Aw go ecuitions, first procured by, Addresses from this 


satin need rails Hire GP ne farther back 805. 
en on Se Satistactory, of the, same sparticu- 
ime San » from 1749 to.the prescap time, 

have been a oa he lai ore | arilament, whieh, with an, official 
umm : Return of En land and Wales from 1903, il 
mt thie eer of this ‘Report. 

ic ‘aptount df Cénviétions and Executititis for 

lone, From 1699 to 1804, Gbtained, for’ 

pw ithe Clerk of Atraivns at the Old B 
d art Soy the officers of the'City of: London} 
a int are t The Co#poration of the Gity of em 
a8 Tave shown 6n aac o¢tasion aliberality and public spifte wo? 
’ gegitien ves arid it isto be hoped, that'they wilkeod 
fat ‘back 'as their Records) etrandz2eag 
te Retains, “probably Whipafatieled m the 

*o T3Eq Of heiost 


Dees Clerk OE “Assiz®™ othe Home Circeit;thas riaill 
. a dimrfiittee’a Return ‘of Commitmentsy Convictiasis 
‘id Bxceutiohson that Circuit, which comprehends ‘the countits 
a mun Estee; Keitt, Susvex afid Surry, from 1689 to 2946, 
‘to 1784, and from 1784 to 1814. ‘The Returns ofithe 
1i6@ fiorh 1719 to-1755, he will doubtless fusmish 
tlisihtportavit! Return it appears, that,:for the 
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first thirty years which followed the Revolution, the average pra- 
portion of convictions to executions was $8 to 20; that from 1756 
to.1784 it was 46 to 133;:and that from 1784 to 1814, it was 74 
to.19. -It is worthy of remark, that the whole number of convic- 
tions for murder, on the Home Circuit, in the first period was 128 5 
that tlie executions for the same period were 87: that in the se- 
eorid, the convictions for the same offence were 67, and the exe 
cutions 57 ; and that in the third, the corivictions wére 54, and:the 
executions 44, If: the increase. of the population during a prospe- 
rous period of a hundred and thirty years, be taken into the account, 
and if we bear in mind that within that time a considerable. cit 

has grown up on the southern bank of the Thames, we shall be dis- 
posed: to consider, it.as no exaggeration to affirm, that in this dis- 
trict,(not one of the most ‘ital situated in ¢his respect) mugr- 


derhas abated in the remarkable proportion of three if not, four 
£0 One, Do Snes 

» dn. the thirty years from 1755 to 1784, the whole convictions for 
miurder in London and Middlesex were 71,; and in, the thirty 
years. from, 1784 to 1814 they were 66, , In the years. 4815, 1816 
and, £817, the whole convictions for murder in London ; wére .9, 
ven the three preceding years they were 14, Most) of che 


wer returns relate to too short a period, or tdo narrow ,4. distmect 
to affordymaterials for safe conclusion, with respect, to the, compa- 
trative frequency of crimes at different periads,, _., sshabiiients 

In general however it appears. that murders, and other crimes of 
wiolence and cruelty, have either diminished, or not increased. ; and 
that.the deplorable increase of Criminals is not of such a nature as 
to,indicate any diminution in the humanity of the people. The 
practice of immediately publishing the circumstances of every atro- 
cious crime, and of circulating in, various forms an account of 
every stage of the proceedings which relate to it, is far. mote pre- 
yalent in England than in any other-country, and in our times than 
in any former age. It is on the whole of great utility, not: only as 
a control on courts of judicature, but also as'a means of saan 
it extremely difficult for odious criminals to escape, . In this coun- 
try,,no atrocious crimes remain secret; with these advantages, 
however, it cannot be denied, that by publishing the circumstances 
of all crimes, our modern practice tends. to make our age .and 
nation, appear more criminal than in, coffiparison with yc it 
really is. tip atl} 

In considering the subject of dur Penal Laws, Your Committee 
will first lay before the House their observations on that part, 
which is the least likely togive tise to diferente, of opinion... hat 
many statutes denouticing capital ‘punishinents might ‘be dafely and 
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wisely-repealed, has long béen a prevalent opinion. It is sanction« 
ed by the authority of two successive Committees of this House, 
compdsed of the most eminent men of their age, andi some mea- 
sure by the authority of the House itself, which passed several 
bills on the recommendation of their Committees. As a’ general 
position, the propriety of repealing such statutes seems scarcely to 

ave been disputed; respecting the number and choice of then, 
different sentiments must always be expected. Your Cominittee 


have not ager eee a complete enumeration, which much time and 


considerable deliberation would be required to accomplish. 

selected some capital felonies, for the continuance of which th 
Cahnot anticipate afiy ‘serious atgument, and which seem tothem 
to’ sefve no purpose but that of emcumbering and discrediting’ rhe 
Statute Book. "Various considerations have combined to guide their 
Choices sometimes mére levity and hurry have raised ‘an imsighifi- 
nt offence, or an almost indifferent act, into a capital crité;°in 
. aR EP Hicks the evil’ has been manifestly and indeed avowedly tethpo- 
Bip though ‘it ‘unfortunately produced a permanent law. "White 
‘the punishment’ of death was evidently unnecessary at the titte bf 
{ts Original establishment, and where, if it was originally peace? 
® tempdtary danger, Or excusett bya temporary fear, if ‘hastdhg 
Beer acktiowledged to be altogether disproportioned to the’ offétike, 
“¥Bur Committee conceive themselves warranted in‘ confidetithy ¥e- 
commending its abolition. But they have also adverted to aiipéifer 
'cénigideration ; if'in addition to the intrinsic evidence, Of iuttwar- 
Sancable severity in a ‘law, which arises from the comparison of fhe 
““act'forbidden, with the putiishment threatened, they find alst that 
“the law: has scarcely ever been executed since its first enattmeht, 
~°Or if it’ has fallen into disuse as the Nation became more ‘hitfridne 
“Cand” generally enlightened, Your Committee consider ‘themiteltes 
‘48 authorised to tecommiend its repeal, by long experience, and ‘by 
“the deliberate judgment of’ the whole Nation. “In the application 
© 8f this latter principle, they have been materially aided By ‘the “do- 
‘cuments ana have been mentioned: Where a Penal Law has 
not been carried jitto effect in Middlesex for more than'a centdry, 
in the counties round London for sixty years, and in the extensive 
district which forms the Western Circuit for fifty, it may be safely 
‘eori¢luded that” the general opinion has pronounced it to be unfit 
’ oF’ unnecessaty to’ continue in force. The Committee’ are aware, 
that there are cases in which it may be said, that the dread of the 
pameeioyent has prevented the perpetration of the crime, and where, 
“theféfote,. the law appears to be inefficacious only because it has 
tely accomiplished its purpose. "Whatever speciousness may 
) this teasoning in the case of conspicuous crimes, andpu- 
ts generally present to the minds of men, it never cin be 


ii 
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plausibly ‘applied to rare and obscure offences, to penal enactments, 
of which ‘it requires a more than ordinary degree of professional 
accuracy habitually to recollect the existence. Your Committee 
have endeavoured to avoid all cases which seem ‘to them to be on 
this ground disputable. From general caution, and a desire to avoid 
even the appearance of precipitation, they have postponed cases, 
which seem to them liable to as little doubt as some of those to 
which they are about to advert. 

Tt has sometimes ‘been said, that the abolition of penal laws 
which have fallen into disuse, is of little advantage to the: commu- 
rif Your Committee consider this opinion as an error. ‘They 
forbear to enlarge on the striking remark of Lord Bacon, that all 
such Jaws weaken and disarm the other parts of the criminal system. 
The ‘frequent occurrence of the unexecuted threat of Death im a 
criminal code, tends to rob that punishment ‘of all its ‘terrors, and 
to énetvaté the general authority of the government and‘the Laws. 
The multiplication of this threat in the Laws of England has 
brought on them, and on the Nation, a character of harshness and 
cruelty, Which evidence of a mild administration of them will -not 
entirely remove. Repealsilences the objection. ‘Reasoning founded 
of lehient exercise of authority, whatever its force may be, {1S tiot 
calculated to efface a general and deep impression. ‘The removal 
of disused laws is a preliminary operation which greatly facilitates 
a just estimate, and (where it is necessary) an effectual reform of 
those laws which are to remain in activity. Were capital ptifiish- 
ments reduced to the comparatively small number of cases in 
which they ,are often inflicted, it would become a much'timpler 
operation to form a right judgment of their propriety or'necessity. 

nother ‘consideration of still greater moment presents itself on 
this part of the subject; Penal Laws are sometimes called into 
activity after long disuse, and in cases where their very existerice 
may, be unknown to the best informed part of the community ; 
malicious prosecutors set them in motion; a mistaken ‘administra- 
tion of the Law may apply them to purposes for which they were 
not intended, and which they are calculated more to defeat than 
to promote: such seems to have been the case of the person who, 
in the year 1814, at the Assizés for Essex, was capitally convicted * 
of the offence of cutting down trees, and ‘who, in spite of earnest 
applications for mercy from the ptosecutor, the committing magis- 
trate, and the whole neighbourhood, “was executed, apparently 
because he was believed to be habitually engaged in other offences, 
for none of which however he had been convicted or tried. ° 

This, case is not quoted as furnishing any charge against* the 
humanity of the Judge or of the advisers of the Crown; they cer- 
tainly acted ‘according to the dictates of their judgment ; but it is 
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a case where the effect of punishment is sufficiently shown by . the 
evidence to be the reverse of exemplary; and it is hard te,sa 
whether the general disuse of the capital punishment in this of- 
fence, or the single instance in which it has been carried into effect, 
suggests the strongest reasons for its abolition, 
The Statutes creating capital felonies, which the Committee’ have 
considered under this head, are reducible to two classes; the First 
relates to acts either so nearly indifferent as to require no. penalty, 
or if injurious, not.of such.a magnitude as that they may not a 
be. left punishable as Misdemeanours at common law... In these 
Your Committee propose the simple repeal ; they are as follows ;,; 
1,—-1 and 2:Phil.; and Mary, c. 4. Egyptians remaining within 
the kingdom one month. 
2.18 Charles II, c. 3... Notorious thieves in Cumberland and 
Northumberland. rn 
3,+9 Geo, L,.c..22. . Being armed and disguised in any Forest, 
Park,.. &c, "| 
(dee in any Warren, rn 
Boten., <a in any High Road, 
Open Heath, Common er Down. ne 
6.—- —.,Unlawfully hunting, killing, or stealing Deer, 
Jem. —+~-—, Robbing Warrens, &c. As 




















8.—~ — Stealing or taking any fish out of any, River or. 
Pond, &c. rt . 
9.— Hunting in His Majesty’s Forests or Chases. - . 
10.— Breaking down the head or mound of a Fish 
Pond. aa 


11.—9 Geo.I, c. 28.. Being disguised within the Mint, 
12.+-12 Geo. II, c.. 29. Injuring of Westminster Bridge, and 
other Bridges by other Acts. pare 
The Second Class consists of those offences, which, though -in 
the, opinion. of Your Committee. never fit to be punished ch 
Death, are yet so malignant and dangerous as to require the high- 
est punishments. except death, which are known to our -laws. 
These the Committee ;would make panieebie, either by trans- 
portation, or imprisonment with hard labour, allowing consider- 
able. scope ta the discretion of the Judges respecting the term for 
which either punishment is to endure. 
1,—31, Eliz. c. 9. Taking away any Maid, Widow, or Wife, &c. 
2.—21 Jac. I, c. 26. Acknowledging or procuring any Fine; 
Recovery, &c. 
3.—4 Geo. I, cap. Il, s..4. Helping to the recovery of Stolen 
Goods. 
4,9 Geo. I, c, 22. Maliciously killing or wounding Cattle. 
5,79. Geo. I, ¢, 22.., Cutting down or destroying Trees‘grow- 
ing, &c. 
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6.—5 Geo. I, c. $0. Bankrupts ‘not surrendering, &&c. 
. Concealing or embezzling. 
8.—6 Geo. Il, c. 37. Cutting down the bank of any |Rivert 
9.—8 Geo. II, c. 20. Destroying any Fence, Lock, Sluice Sc. 
10.—26 Geo. II, c. 23. Making a False Entryin a Marriage 
Register, &c. five felonies. 
11.—27 Geo. Il, c. 15. Sending threatening Letters. 
12.—27 Geo. II, c. 19. Destroying Bank, 8c. Bedford Level. 
18,—3 Geo. III, c. 16. Personating Out Pensioners of Green- 
wich Hospital. 
14.—22 Geo. III, ¢. 40. Maliciously cutting Serges. 
15,—24 Geo. Ill, c. 47. Harbouring Offenders against that 
., ,, (Revenue) Act, when returned from ‘Transportation. 
It does not seem necessary to ‘make’ any observations. in this 
place on the punishments of Transportation'and Imprisonment, 
which Your Committee have proposed to substitute for; that of 
eath in the second of the two classes above-mentiomeéd. © In their 
present imperfect state they are sufficient for such offences ;) and 
in the more improved condition in which the Committee-trust that 
all the Prisons of the Kingdom will soon be placed, Imprisonment 
may be hoped to be of such a nature as to-answer every purpose 
of terror and reformation. 





Ill. 


Ix the more disputable questions, which felate ‘to offences of 
more frequent occurrence and more extensive mischief, Your Com- 
mittee will limit their present practical conclusions to those eases, 
to which the evidence before them most distinctly refers’ ‘They 
cannot entertain any doubt that the general prineiples which have 
been so strikingly verified and corroborated in some patticular:cases 
by that evidence, apply with equal force to many others, ‘rebating 
to which they have not had sufficient time to collect vhe testimony 
of witnesses. That some offences which the law’ treats as “Artson, 
and more which it purishes as Burglary, are not properly classed 
with these crimes, and ought not to be punished with ‘would 
probably be rendered apparent by a legislative consolidation of the 
laws in being respecting Arson and Burglary. ‘The same result, 
though in a less degree, might be expected from a similar‘operation 
in other important heads of Criminal Law. pis 

On the three capital felonies of, Privately stealing i wshop to 
the amount of five shiflings,—of, Privately stealing in a dwelling 
house; to the amount of forty shillings,—and of, Privately stealing 
from vessels in a navigable river to the amount of-forty shillings — 
the House of Commons have pronounced their opinion, by passing 
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Bills for reducing the punishment to Transportation or Imprison- 
ment. 

In proposing to revive those Bills, Your Committee feel a sin- 
gular satisfaction that they are enabled to present to the House so 
considerable a body of direct Evidence in support of opinions, which 
had hitherto chiefly rested on general reasoning, and were often 
alleged by their opponents to be contradicted by experience. Nu- 
merous and respectable witnesses have borne testimony, for them- 
selyes and for the classes whom they, represent, that a great reluct- 
ance prevails to prosecute, to give evidence, and to convict, in the 
cases of the three last mentioned offences,; and, that thig reluctance 
has had the effect, of producing inapunity to such a degree, that, it 
may be considered as among the, temptations to the commission of 
ctimes, Your Committee beg leave to direct the attention’ of the 
House to the evidence of Sir Archibald Macdonald, .on this and 

‘other parts af the general subject, in which that venerabJe pefson 
bas stated the result of, many years’ experience in the administratj 
of Criminal, Law. ‘They forbore to desire the opinion of et 
sént Judges, out of consideration to the station and duties of these 
‘Tespectable magistrates. It appeared unbecoming and ance nt 
that.those, whose office it is to execute the Criminal Law should ‘be 
called on to give an opinion whether it ought to be, altered. As 
the Judges could not with propriety censure what they might’sbon 
be obliged to enforce, they could scarcely be considered as at liberty 
to deliver an unbiassed opinion. Of the Judges who have retired 
from the bench, Sir William Grant and Sir Vicary Gibbs, puns 
it inconvenient to attend when they were requested ; and the Com. 
mittee dispensed with their attendance, having reason to believe 
, that both adhere to the opinions which they formerly maintained 
in Parliament on opposite sides of this question. Lord Erskine 
was absent from London when it was proposed to examine him 5 
but the Committee are well assured that his opinions entitely 
concur with their own. Sir James Mansfield, and Sit ‘Allan 
Chambré, appear to have formed no opinion, and the Committee, 
at their request, dispensed with their attendance. 

But highly as the Committee esteem and respect the Judges, it 
is not from them that the most accurate and satisfactory evidehce 
of the effect of the Penal Law can reasonably be expected. "They 
only see the exterior of criminal proceedings after they are brought 
into a court of justice. Of the cases which never appear there, 
and of the causes which prevent their appearance, they can know 
nothing. Of the motives which influence the testimony of wit- 
nesses, they can form but a hasty and inadequate estimate. Even 
in the grounds of Verdicts, they may often be deceived. From 
any opportunity of observing the influence of punishment upon 
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those Classes of men among whom malefactors are most commonly 
found; the Judges are, by their stations and duties, placed ‘at 2 
great distance.’ 

Your Committee have sought for evidence on these subjects 
from those classes of men who ate sufferers from Larcentes, who 
must be prosecutors where these Larcenies are brought to trial, who 
aré the witnesses by whom such charges must be substantiated, 
and who are the Jurors, by whose verdicts only effect canbe given” 
to the laws. On this class of Persons, where the crimes'are most 
frequent; and where long and extensive experience allows little 
room for error,°and none for misrepresentation; or in ‘ other 
wotds} on the Traders‘of the cities of London and Westminster; 
Your Committee have principally relied for information. ‘To the 
clerks at :the-offices of magistrates, ‘arid-to the officers of criminal 
couttss2who receive informations and preparé’ indictments, ' to’ ex- 
perienced magistrates themselves, and tothe gaolers and others, 
whem: the performance of their duties, have constant opportie 
nities of observing the feelings of offenders, the Committée’ have 
alsosttizected-theic inquiries ; their’testimony has been petfettly 
uniform. . . 

Mero Suewron, who has been near forty years Clerk of Arraigtis 
at ithe Old Bailey,’ states, that Juries are’ anxious ‘to reduce the 
valge of! property below its real amount, ini those Larcenies where 
theevapitalspanishment depends on value’; that they aré’ desirous *° 
of omitting: these ‘circumstances on which the capital punishment’ ' 
depends>i constructive burglaries; and that a reluctance’ to corivict * 
is perceptible:in forgery. = 

SituvArcuizatp Macponatrp bears testimony to the reluctatice ‘ 
of prosecutors; witnesses and juries, in forgeries, in shop-lifting;' 
anddofferrces of a ‘like nature. He believes that the charices' of 
escapevareogreatly increased’ by the ‘severity of the punishments‘ 
« Against treason, murder, arson, rape, and crimes against thé 
dwelling-house or person, and some others,” he thinks ** the pu- 
nishment of Death should be directed.” 

EW. Carr, Esq. Solicitor of Excise, a very intelligent public 
officer; gave an important ‘testimony, directly applicable irideed '* 
onlysto offences-against the Revenue; ‘but throwing great light on 
therageneral tendency of severity:in Penal Laws'to defeat its: own’ 
purpose: From his extensive’ experience it appears,’ ‘that severe 
pusishment:;has rendered the law on that subject’ ineffitacious. 
Prdsecutions and convictions were easy’when breaches of'the law 
were subject to moderate pecuniary penalties; even a great pecu- 
niary penalty has been found:so favorable to impunity, that® ftaa- 
dulenttgaders prefer it to a moderate penalty. The. actiof coun- 
terfeitingoaystamp in certain cases, within the ‘Laws of Excise, was; 
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before the year one thousand eight hundred and six, subject only 
to a. penalty of five hundred pounds ; but in that year it was made 
a transportable offence, of which the consequence was, that the 

convictions, which from one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
four, to one thousand eight hundred and six, had been nineteen out: 
of twenty-one prosecutions, were reduced in the succeeding -years, 
from.one thousand eight hundred and six, to one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, to three out of nine prosecutions. 

Ma. Newman, Solicitor for the city of London, speaking: fram 
thirty years’ experience, of the course of Criminal Prosecutions in 
that city, informed the Committee, that he had frequently observed 
a reluctance to prosecute and convict, in capital offenees: not idi- 
rected against the lives, persons or dwellings of men. > rye 

Tae Raverenp. Mr. Corron, Ordinary of ‘Newgate, : has 
described in strong terms, the repuguance of the Public, to-capital 
execution in offences unattended with violence, and the acquies 
cence even of the most depraved classes in their infliction i in atres 
cious crimes., to soit 

Me.;Corgusoun; for twenty-seven years a police magistrate 
in this Capital, and well known by his publications on thesesyb+ 
jects, deolares his firm conviction that capital punishment: “An vthie 
minor offences operate powerfully in preventing convictions; and 
that there isa great reluctance to prosecute in forgery, shop-lifting, 
larceny -in, the-dwelling-house, burglary without actual entry, horse 
stealing,’ shoep {stealing, cattle stealing, frame-breaking, ‘house- 
breaking i inthe, day time, robbery without acts of violence; .and 
other minor offences, now subject to the punishment ‘of death; 
Accordiag o.the testimony of this intelligent observer, ‘the public 
mind revolts at capital punishment in cases not atrocious. 

Mn..Newman, late keeper of Newgate, and connected. with the 
administration of justice in London for forty years, gave sestimeny 
to the same effect. 

Mr. Basti. Montacue stated a fact of a most striking nature, 
immediately applicable only to one offence, but showing those dis- 
positions in. the minds of the public which must produce: similar 
effects ;wherever the general feeling is at variance with the provix 
sions of criminal law... From the year one thousand seven hundred 
and..thirty-two, when .embezzlement of property by a bankrupt 
was, made a capital offence, there have: been probably forty thous 
sand. bankruptcies ; in that period.there have not been more: than 
ten prosecutions, and three executions for the capital offence; and 
yet fraudulent bankruptcies have become so common as almost ts 
be supposed to have lost the nature of crime. 

Mr. Hosier, -clerk to the Lord: Mayor and to the: sitting ma+ 
gistrates in Lotidon:for thirty years, stated the anxiety of :prosecus 
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tors to lower the value of goods stolen; and has observed many 
easeq of forgery, in which, after the clearest evidence before the 
magistrate, the Grand Jury has thrown out the Bill for some rear 
sonor other, where the magistrate had nodoubt. The same soli- 
citude to reduce the value of articles privately stolen in shops and 
dwelling-houses, has been remarked by Mr. Payne, clerk to. the 
sitting magistrate at Guildhall; by Mr. Yarpxey, clerk at the 
office in Worship-street, who has observed a disinclination to pro- 
secute in all capital cases, except murder ; and who says, that in 
latcenies he has often heard prosecutors, ecpecially females, say, 
«T hope it: is:notia hanging matter ;’ and by Mr. ‘l'Hompsen, 
clerk at the office in Whitechapel, who represents it as: common 
for prosecutors in larcenies to ask, “cannot. this be put under 
forty shillings ?” ’ , 
'-Mr. ALpERMAN Woop, a Member of ithe House, aniactive 
magistrate, and two suecessive years Lord Mayor of, London, has 
strongly stated the unwillingness of shopkeepers and otherste pro- 
secute, the number of offenders who, during his mayoralty owed 
their escape to this cause; and his decided conviction, that if the 
€apital punishment was taken away, the reluctance to prosecute 
would be greatly abated. 
Mr. WiLkinson, a merchant in London, stated a case of , progr 
perty, to the value of one thousand pounds stolen from him, where 
he was deterred from. prosecution by the capital punishment ;, and 
axpressed his beiief that a similar disposition prevailed among per- 
sons of the like condition and occupation with himself. sod 
8 )Mr. Jos1an Conner, bookseller, Mr. JosepH Curtis, cumier, 
‘Mav Wennover Fry, type-founder, and Mr. Joun Gaya, a 
Merchant and shoe manufacturer, stated instances in which they 
‘were prevented by the capital punishment from prosecuting, .of- 
fenders, whom they would have brought to justice if the punishment 
had in their opinion been more proportioned to the crime. ‘They also 
declared, that there is a general disinclination to prosecute among 
the traders of the city of London, or to convict in thefts. without 
violence, and in forgeries. 
“Grr Ricuarp Pups, a bookseller in London, and ance she- 
iff, as well as often a juror, has in these several capacities observed 
the same facts. Mr. RicHargp Tayior, a common-council man, 
prosecuted some men for breaking into his printing office and 
stealing some property out of it, for which they were transported, 
but whom he would not have prosecuted if he shad not previously 
‘@scertained that the connection of the printing office, with the 
dwelling-house was not such as to make the act a capital offence. 
‘Mr. Ricnarp Marrs, a member of the House, iaformed.the 
‘Canuntittee, that the punishment of death prevented | prosecutions 
in Ireland for horse, cattle, and sheep stealing, for privately stealing 
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in dwelling-houses and shops, and in general for-all larcenies withe 
out violence. ‘Though the extensive estate, of which heas psoprie- 
tor, be almost laid waste by sheep stealing, he has) been, prevented 
from prosecuting by the punishment of death. If the punishment 
were reduced to transportation, he would certainly prosecute. she 
offenders to conviction. He has no doubt that his estate would be 
better protected if the law were more lenient, and that the reduo- 
tion of the penalties of the law would promote the security of pro- 
pay throughout the province of Counaught. 

Mr. James Soaper, of Saint Helen’s Place, Mr. EnEnzzEn 
JOHNSON, of Bishopsgate street, ironmonger,; Mr. Baker, of the 
Tower, Mr. Lewis, a retired merchant, and Ma, Garrett, an 
insurance broker, bore testimony to the general repugnance to; pro- 
secution which arose from capital punishment; some of them mene 
tioned instances in which they had been deterred by that consider- 
ation from bringing offenders to justice. Mr. Garret saidythat 
as far ‘as his observation, there was not one in twenty who did mot 
shudder at the idea of inflicting the capital. punishment ipseases 
of forgery. Messrs. Freperic and WiLLiam THornnabls haste 
‘warémen, mentioned cases of theft in which they had. ;forborne 
to prosecute on account of the punishment ef Death, {he former 
added, that he found it to be an. almost universal sentiment affong 
fhis neighbours and acquaintance, that. excessive punishment tends 
wery greatly to the production of crime; that he knows mapy,pag- 
sons who have been great sufferers by thefts in shops and dwelliag- 
houses, and who declare that if the punishment of such offenees 
had been any thing less than death, they would have regarded At as 
ye be criminal iu themselves to have forborne prosecution, whi¢h 

d-felt themselves compelled to abstain from:in every i@- 
Seales on account of the punishment, and must continue to act on 
the same principle of forbearance till there was an amendment in 
the law. He also informed the Committee, that from his knew- 
Jedge of a great’ variety of cases, he was convinced the more Aeniant 
punishment would more effectually prevent forgery. 

Mr. Co.iiins and Mr. CrowTHer, considerable and very e- 
pectable traders in Westminster, gave evidence which the Commit- 
tee consider as of peculiar value. Mx. Couins has suffered both 
from larcenies and forgeries, and was restrained by the state ofdhe 
penal jaw from bringing the offenders to justice, which he 5 — 
otherwise have taken the greatest pains to do. He thinks that 


laws of God do not permit life to be taken away for mere offenges 
against property; and that among his friends, many of whemvare 
traders in London and Westminster, he does not know:a single @x- 
ception from concurrence in such sentiments. Ma. Crow@eer 
stated, that no porter had left their establishment for twenty pears 
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for any other cause than theft; that a prosecution had taken place 
in_one instance, and had terminated in conviction and condemna- 
tion... «¢ The pain and anxiety,” he adds, occasioned by that event, 
until we obtained for him the Royal Mercy, none can describe but 
Ourselyes; which made us resolve never to prosecute. again fora 
similar offence.” ‘The general opinion of the traders in London 
and Westminster is the same with his own. He declared, that if 
he received a forged bank note, he should be prevented from pro- 
secution by the punishment of death, and that if the punishment 
were less than death, he should undoubtedly consider it as his ab- 
solute duty to bring the offender to justice. He believes that nine 
tfadesmen out of ten agree with him. 

_ Mr. STEPHEN CurTISs, a leather factor in London, stated seve- 

I.cases of forgery, fraudulent bankruptcy, and larceny, where,the 
persons injured declined to prosecute, from. apprehension thatthe. 
offenders might suffer death; this is the general opinion of the tra- 
dérs of London, though in the opinion of this witness, scarcely a 
-shopkeeper from Cornhill to Charing-cross who does not suiter 
ftom shop-lifting. ” 

“Mk. Jacos, who has lately travelled through England, on busi- 
Ne§Sy and Mr. Jennincs, for some time a shopkeeper near Bridge- 
Water, gaye some evidence tending to show that the general senti- 

nts.of Traders in the country were, on capital punishments, the , 
same. which the Committee had such ample reason to consider as. 
¢ preyalent opinion of the same valuable class of persons in, the. 
etropolis, Mr. Jennincs observed, that these opimions prevail: 
ed among farmers as well. as shopkeepers, and that the, capital pu-.. 
nighiment prevented prosecutions 3 horse, cattle and sheep stealing, 
as well as from privately stealing in shops and dwelling houses, 
arid tm, constructive burglaries. 7’ 

Mr. Josep Harmer, who has practised for twenty years a$ a. 
solicitor at the Old Bailey, gave a testimony which the Committee, . 
cannot but recommend to the most serious consideration of the 
House. In the course of his practice he had confidential commu- 
‘nication with at least two thousand capital convicts, and may be 
presumed to have as good means of understanding their tempta- 
tion¢s their, fears and their hopes;.as any-individual in the kingdom. 
He. is now much employed by prosecutors, and from intercourse 
with,them,,as well as by former sbservation of their conduct, has 
the, amplest._means of knowing the influence which capital punish- 
ment.has om their disposition, to aid and enforce the execution of  . 
thelaws, ..The Committee must also add, that he | appeared .to 
them;a man of sagacity, as well as of a conscientious and humane 
character, whose opinions on this subject are entitled to. much con- 
sideyation.;. Every part of his evidence is so important, that they 
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find it difficult to select particular facts as worthy of greater notice. 
He informed the Committee, that he knew many instances of per- 
sons injured by larcenies and forgeries, declining to prosecute on 
account of the punishment; that the same consideration strongly dis- 
inclines many persons to serve as jurors at the Old Bailey, and in- 
diices them to bribe the summoning officer not to summon them ; 
and that he has seen juries influenced, as he believes, by the seve, 
tity of the punishment in numerous capital cases, but especially in 
forgeries, give verdicts of acquittal where the proofs of the priso- 
ner’s guilt was petfectly clear. Old professed thieves, aware of 
the compassionate feelings of juries, are, he says, desirous of being 
prosecuted on capital indictments rather than otherwise. ©") : 
present numerous enactments to take away life appear to me wholly 
ineffectual ; but there are punishments, which Tam convin¢éd 2 
thief would dread, namely, a course of discipline totally reversing 
hits former habits; idleness is one of the prominent characteristics 
of 4 professed thief, put him to labor ; debauchery ‘is another gia 
lity, ‘abstinence is its opposite ; apply it; company they indulge in,, 
they ought therefore to experience solitude ; they are scoustonted 
to uticontrofled liberty of action, I would impose restraint and ‘deco. 
rif: were these my’ suggestions adopted, I have no “doubr ewe 
should find'4 considerable reduction in the number of offeders?” 
Heé' states, that « he has often seen juries reduce the ri 
stolei, contrary to clear proof; there is no reluctance to prosécuté. 
or convict; in his opinion, in murder, arson, burglary in its origi n 
sense’ of nocturnal house-breaking, highway robvery, with vidlente 
and ‘murderous attacks on’ the person. The’ thieves observe the’ 
sympathy of the Public; it seems to console them, and sree al 
less “cOncerned than those who witness their sentence. ‘Cettathly,” 
the general feeling does not go along with the infliction’ of deach in” 
thé Case of ctimes unaccompanied by violence 5 there are very few 
advocates for the generality of the present punishments } these pu- 
nishnents rather tend to excite the public feeling ‘against the Cri-~ 
mifial Laws.” i803 é 
IV. yesia 
Mucu of the above Evidence sufficiently establishes the generaP:’ 
disinclination of traders to prosecute for forgeries on themsélves}!! 
or to furnish the Bank of England with the means of convietion; ’’ 
in cases where forged notes are uttered. There is no offencé int’ 
which the infliction of death seems more repugnant to the strong 
and getieral and declared sense of the Public, than forgery ;’ there®” 
is no other in which there appears to prevail a greater compassio1y: 
for the offender, and more horror at capital executions. IETS 
In addition to. the general evidence above stated, to notorious’: 
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facts, atid to obvious conclusidns of reason, Your Committee 
have to state the testimony of some witnesses of peculiar weight, 
on'the’ subject of forgery. 

~Mr.- Jon Smitu,'a Member of the House, and Banker in 
London, ‘stated, that he knew instances where prosecutions for 
private forgeries were relinquished on account of the punishment, 
and'had'no doubt that if the punishment was less, prosecutions 
would have taken place. . 

‘Mr.’ Barnetr, also. 2 Member of the House, and a Banker in 
London, is of opinion, that capital punishment goes extremely’ to 
distourage prosecutions in forgery ; he knows many instances'of 
this, scarcely a year passed without something of the kind ; he is 
Of opinion that the majority of private forgeries pass unpunished, 
on account of the severity of the punishment. ‘The punishment 
Of death tends, in his opinion, to prevent prosecution, and to in- 
crease ‘the crime. 

° Ma. J. F. Forster; a Russia Merchant, and Mr. E. Forstek, 
@‘Banker in London, gave some remarkable examples of the réptig- 
nance to prosecute in forgery. In one, by the connivance of the 
prosécatér; a person who was introduced to the magistraté’as a 
friend of the prisoner's, desired to see the forged cheque, snatthed 
it-dway, and threw it into the fire; a mode of avoiding’ proséca- 
tan ‘Which, from other parts of the evidence, does not seem to’ be 
wncdmerion. In another, a forgery to the large amount of "fifteén 
hundred pounds, where the forger and the utterer were botl' ‘in 
eustody, the prosecution was relinquished merely betavis¢’ the 
offence was capital ; had the punishment been ever so’ severe, short 
of death, no endeavor would have been made to save the offétiders. 
‘Ta the opinion of Me. B. Forster, more than one half the'private 
forgeries which are committed escape prosecution otf ‘account? of 
the severity of the law: he added an example Of the Wké * séiti- 
mients, in the offence of stealing in a dwelling-house, which’ the 
Committee consider as remarkable, because tt ‘oGcurred in thie’ 6fi- 
cers'of a public institution, who usually allow themselves toBe Tess 

influenced by their feelings than individwals$ conmmittée of ¥ public 

institution, whose house had been fobbeds'wouwld not ‘engage the 
prosecution unless the goods were valued under forty shillings. ‘In 
this committee were persons of respectable ‘condition! in’ Zimost 
all the occupations which are most liable #6 lots“by foryetics and 
thefts. oe STREET ae 
Mr. Fry, a Banker in London, mentiondd fout cists of prose- 
cution for forgery which were prevented by the'capital‘punishment, 
in one of which the party injured swallowed the forged note, that 
he might not be compelled to prosecate:’ Mr. Fry -explicitly 
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stated, what is indeed implied in the evidence of the preceding 
witnesses, that as a banker, he should consider his property,as 
much more secure if the punishment of forgery were mitigated 
to such a degree that the law against that offence would be 
rally enforced ; in nine cases out of ten of forgery which he -has 
known, there has been an indisposition to prosecute. wit 
Dr. Lusuincron declared that he knew, that in the minds, of 
many persons there is a strong indisposition to prosecute, on account 
of the severity of the punishment ; and that he had heard fromthe 
mouths.of prosecutors themselves, who have prosecuted for capital 
offences, where there was a danger of the person’s being executed, 
the greatest regret that they had so done; and many times they 
have expressed a wish, that had they been able to have foresepn 
€, consequences, they would never have resorted to the laws. of 
ir country. ,,.He.also. related the case of a servant who conmmit> 
ted a robbery upon him ; the man was apprehended, and his.guilt 
was clear; butDr. Lushiugton ‘refused to prosecute, fox no 
other, reason, but that he could not induce bimself.to rua, the aisk 
of taking away. the life of a man,” Ot Serge 
Mr., Cuartes ATTwoop, a manufacturer of .windew glass.at 
‘Newcastie, and a seller of window glass in London, hadiebsesyed 
_4-¥ery, considerable indisposition to prosecute in capital cases among 
the traders of London generally ; and conceives that, this reluctamee 
‘would abate, if the punishment were mitigated to. something, dess 
than. death. ‘ ; nace jer begs 
if; Mz. Isaac Lxon Goipsmip, a broker.to the Bank,.and temer- 
bants,. whose experience in the transactions of bankers is veryex- 
temsive, entertains.no doubt, that the punishment .of death. hap.a 
tendency geuerally to-prevent prosecution, and thinks, that eviadeace 
_40,that, effect might be discovered in hundreds of. instances; A 
servantiof his own committed a very aggravated forgery. upon him. 
She confessed her guilt to the magistrate before whom sheamas 
‘taken; but it appearing that if she was prosecuted at ally it .atust 
be capitally, Mz. Goipsmip declined all further progeedings,.and 
she.was liberated. In the next family in which she, became,# ser- 
want, she committed another capital felony ; and again the, severity 
rof the luw appears.to have been her protection. — 
>. dMrx. Danie, Gurnex, a banker in the County,of Norfolk, 
declared. his own reluctance, and had observed a similar reluctance 
among many bankers and traders in the country, to proseewte in 
«cases of forgery, in consequence of the severity of thejlaw;” The 
dread of being instrumental in inflicting death had,, swith , higaself, 
and to his. knowledge with others, operated as a. protection, to.the 
-criminal.. dn ilhwstration of his sentiments, he. mentioned the ease 
of a man who was in the habit of eommitting forgery, “ and was 
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not prosecuted in: consequences ofthe eapital puyishment,”, Mp. 
Gurwesgconsidersthat: “ his propertyias.a banker would be. more 
sewure;°it thespurishmént were.not so severe, because there would 
beombterinelination! to? prosecute.) > He also. suggested, that if in 
ictowne of suficient> importahce, an, agent. was sinyested with 
fallzauthority fromthe, Bank bf England,te stamp.the forged notes 
thatyddre presented to -bims iit; would,be'a, considerable check.to 
theiencirculations++din bthis- opinion Mrs, Wilti4m BIRKBECK, a 
bankerbinthe: West Riding of Yerk,, fully cancurted 5. conceiving 
thatafamiagent . ofthis kind were, authorized to-put,a, mark upon 
such notes;2inchtatingnthatithey were forged, it would. probably 
throw them back:ovsthe-oniginat issuex..so, early, as. te,show, him 
the fuitilivyrof attenipting to, issue others of 2 similar description... 
Your Committeercanndt but consider, the suggestion, made. by 
these: respectable genthemestyas; well meriting attention...) 
to Afteradue considerationoef this important, question, Your. Com- 
gaittberartcof; opinions that Forgeries areya class of, affences, . re- 
spettingawhieboit:isexpedient.to bsing together, and methodise the 
lawaondwoifi being. |: That m the present, state sof public fs ling, a 
reituctiqnsof the puvishment,in most cases.of thapcrime, is become 
netessity itdothe execution of, the, Jaws,. and ;consequently,ta i 
ségurity sof property and. the protection of commerce», an ‘that ie 
mBiarsiadopted bythe Legislature to,retum.t0.our ancient standard 
efovhhue,iender the reformation,of the Criminal Laws especting 
feuigenies, ai matter of very, considerable urgency Private forge- 
sidsesvi{]} it the opinion of the Committee, be: sufciently 204.6 
effectually repressed by the punishments. -of,.‘T'ransportation, ‘and 
imprisonment. : (As long as-the smaller.notes. of the Banko Eug- 
dand ahailceantinue.to constitute the principal partjof the circulat- 
ing mediusiv of the kingdom, it may. be reasonable, to pla > them ott 
the sameifooting with the smetalli¢ :currency >,.Your, Coramitvee 
thatefdne propose that:the forgery of,-these, notes. may, for, the pre- 
semt¢mainm a: capital. offence 5; that the . uttering bp red. bank 
motes shadlyfdr the first offence, .be ‘Transportation, PAB ol prigon- 
dnebt; bub that-on>the second.conyiction, the, offender shall be 
deemedctoi bea common, utterer.of forged notes, and shall, if the 
Prosceutor shall so desires: be, indicted asqsuch, which will render 
hibrdiable tocapital punishment, .. Respecting the offenge of khiow- 
ingly possessing forged-notes,1¥ our. Conimittee have no alteration 
to suggest, but what they conceive could be fit in all trangpoftable 
offences, that a discretion should be vested in the Judgés to sub- 
stitute Imprisonment with hard labor for Transportation, where 
such a substitution shall seem to them expedient. As the disco- 
very of the actual forgers of bank notes has been found by expe- 
Tience to be in the highest degree difficult, Your Committee con- 
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sider the suggestion of the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
means of preventing forgeries, of offering an unusual large-reward 
for the detection of forgeries, as worthy of serious consideration ; 
to such rewards in general, the Committee feel an insuperable:ob- 
jection. “In the case of forgery there are circumstances which con- 
siderably weaken the objection. No jury could convict in. such 
a case, on the mere evidence of an informer, unsupported bythe 
discovery of those materials, implements, and establishments neces- 
sary for carrying on the criminal system. ‘The reward would there- 
fore have little tendency to endanger innocent men, by false accusa- 
tion. The evidence on which the conviction would rest must be of 
a sort which can hardly deceive. The informer would only furnish 
the key, by which the means of evidence would be found ; the re- 
ward would rather be for detection than for conviction. 4 
There are several points on which Your ‘Committee are desirous 
of offering some observation to the House; two of these até of 
reat importance ; the First, relates to the best means of enabling 
Vidges to pronounce sentence of death only in those cases where 
they think it probable that death will be inflicted: The Second, 
whether the establishment of unexpensive and accessible jurisdie+ 
tions, for the trial of small offences, with the help of Juriespbut 
with simple forms of proceeding and corrective punishments, might 
not be a means of checking the first steps towards criminakiny. 
These and other parts of this great subject, the Committee hope 
that the House will allow them another opportunity to .consister, 
by permitting them, in the next Session, to resume, and if possible 
to complete their inquiries. Rs 
The Committee consider themselves as bound to express: their 
gratitude to Mr. Evans, the learned and most meritorious ‘vice 
chancellor of the county palatine of Lancaster; to Mr. Loneya 
respectable barrister; and to Mr. JaMEsoN, a young gentleman emi> 
ployed in the study of the law, for the liberal and useful aid which 
they have afforded during the whole course of the investigation: 
Your Committee will conclude by informing the House, thatan 
pursuance of the various opinions and recommendations which 
they have stated above, they have instructed their Chairmanearly 
in the next Session of Parliament, to move for leave to bringap 
Bills, for the objects and purposes of which this Report is intended 
to. explain the nature and to prove the fitness. 
8 July, 1816. 
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there can be no question. But it is of great natiopalqimpostantes 
to inquire if it were absolutely tie that it should be so? 
Does not each succeeding day prove at what an expense the price 
of bread has been diminished, and how rapidly the finances of 
the country and its general prosperity have been on the decline? 
By finances we do not mean the immediate amount of the revenue 
as paid into the Exchequer; but have reference to the future 
permanent resources of the country for supporting the national 
wants—which can only be derived from the productive labor of 
the individuals composing the community; the competency of 
whom to contribute is wholly dependent on their trading to profit, 
or obtaining an advance on their merchandise after purchase. 

The public funds have ever been considered as the national 
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Barometer. The rent of land—the florishing oy ‘depressed 
state of agriculture—the condition of the cultivator—are likewise 
criteria of national prosperity or decay: the manufacturer’ being 
dependent, in a great degree, on the produce front the soil, claims 
the least of our attention ; for if the former succeed, the fatter 
will be sure to derive a proportionate benefit from their pro- 
Spetity, on which he must chiefly rely.’ The actual decline in the 
value of merchandise at this time is evident in the articles ‘of 
cdtton, wool, &c. ; ses ge 
The daily recorded ‘reduction iii the sprite ‘of the public fands, 
from 84% to 65, is a diminution ‘of more than one-fifth of ‘the 
whole funded eapital : the rent of land in: various districts, has 
also ‘been reduced one-fourth, atid must necessarily fall with the 
redldction in the price Of grait'; téversmg the whole agricultural 
system, from the difficulty of tenants procuting farins to ¢ultivate, 
f » 239g 


s 


to that of finding tenants to occupy the land: rise 
* "Po What Cause, or causes, are all these national calamities tobe 
attributed, if not to the adoption of false policy ‘séméwhére ? “is 
4 question, it is intended fairly to discuss, without’ regard’ to°ei- 
thér patty, whether in or out of power ; for’ both would “4 pee : 
té have: been equally in error. é first and principal ‘mist 
was; ‘the unlimited introduction of ira céth° froth” ¥3 
a artefs, immediately after the cessation of hostifities, bo 45 
eCdme such a drug in our markets as’ to rendet t np lysti 
grower incompetent to its cultivation. ‘To remedy ‘this TiCohye- 
mien’, “thé question of importation beeame agitated” int Parfa- 
metit, where a disposition was evident 'to cotitt the “ppifiin 
the Tower orders, who, by the bye, cannot be expected ‘to “Corti 
i an abstruse question of national policy; more “eS peciat 
that ‘whder consideration was exhibited to theif view through 
falge lights, which, in their effect, militated seeinst their true m- 
t@test." "The whole attention was injudiciously directed“to keep-~ 
ig’ the price of grain as low as possible, instead ‘of inctedsitig “the 
wages Of productive labor, to’ meet ‘the “highest prices of totn. 
High State taxation, and low prices of torn and wages to the i- 
borer, are perfect solecisms :—these’ ‘can never ‘exist ‘together 
for any length of time :—either ‘taxation must ‘be reduced, or 
the price of bread and labor must advance; and, under ‘the ex- 
isting circumstances of the nation, flere cari be Ad questidn “to 
wh we ought to have recourse. |” iia 
“YE taxation be reduced, we faust’ for ‘ever ‘réethain” with ‘aif’ fm- 
menhse weight of debt, which, Whebéver’ we! thay ‘Have’ oftasion 
to borrow, to maintain any future state ‘of “hostility, ‘will Rang Tike 
a millstone ‘found thé néck, and patange every national ¢xertion:” 
Qn the other hand, if the’ ‘iinpottation ‘dF prainbe prohibited 
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altogether, or a tax.ou importation be imposed equal to the extra 
expense of English cultivation, the nation will rely on its own 
exertions for its supply, the price of labor will increase, and all 
wy] prosper; but if the present system ‘of substituting Foreign 
for. English corn be persisted ,in, it is almost morally impossible 
for the- political current to flow calm and unruffled. 

When the,corn, bill was in progress, through Parliament, there 
evidently appeared to be a consideration, on the part of Ministers, 
how far it might affect the permanency of their situations ;, amd, 
on, the pest, of Opposition, how. their futuye claims, to, popular 
favor, might be promoted ;.each insividyal, in both,statigns, be- 
beld the advance of price as the harbinger of popular censure 
and disapprebation, and resisted it by, eking out, with a pargimo- 
nious hand, a-bogn tothe grower and the, commynity.. ‘The corm 
bill, deficient, agit may be, having passed the Legislature, . the 
spirits of the farmer began to reviye, and hope led, him,to behave, 
that he might be enabled to preserve the price of “corn ats, or wear 
the standard, which the recent law had created, she» exerted; his 
means to.the utmost: but whilst all were disappainted,,.many 
were. ruined.——It is true, that purchases made on the dowest. 
from the ruin of those cultivators destitute of capital, by, 

Ls mt cofamands, nobler the latter, not only 10,save 

: rom,destruction, but to become considerable gainers, .. 
poi as 2 farmers begin to. feel themselyes te 
cigamsrances,. than the manufacturer. alse ‘felt the, influence; 
and weal not only increased in price, hut exceeded that,whigh, it 
had reached for. many. previous years; the grower, in, return, 
expended his money,, and, both cultivator and magufacturer were 
mutually. benefited. This would have continued to -be, the. xect 
procal state of hothparties, had not a bountiful harvest PB a is 
the Continenty at_a period when cornat home exceeded in price the 
import limitation. From the circumstance of an ahundant.pro~, 
duce in foreign countries, anda scanty one at home, every mer~ 
chant became alive to speculation, and corn of all sorts \was_ore. 
dered, without limitation, from every port of Europe, fray. Afificas 
and, from, Americz... To such an extent, indeed, were nh Sper 
ag ca gale that both merchants and faggot sunk mr 

, logses. sustained. As might rationally, have been expected, 
the manufacturing world hen teh the fatal effects. of these’ are 


: 2 i ‘: ! 
Tangements, and is now experiencing, the. very Tewerse .O what, 


aa by, that.class. so. fondly anticipated. Instead of being bene- 
fe Bs a.peduction inthe priceof bread, below, igh orion 
¥; 


pet grayr phe ammantactypes, finds, to. his Fatt, ih e 
m eli must become, a participator. inthe dete, 
rigraaipe af capita with the agriculturist,, adi ath HOP*: 
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Its ig the excess. of folly to imagine,. that the 
ig ish ,while the Dome is eet The ; princip . 
ae market for the manufactumer is the home market 
Gash fail it must if the farmer; does not, prosper) the ex 
ertions, of the. manufacturer; willbe ..to little Totnes and he, al 
neyer, be able to maintain -his accustomed station of affluence? ;, 
to ngst. the various quthors who have written. on, this. m 
tous subject, the sage and eloquent Fénélon— whose wisdom. . 
almost, unrivalled, stood . the; test of years, ‘admired, ; if nat pce 
knowledg ed, by.all-—remarks. fhag A it, ison the, cultivation Pf 
a wase . people, will , depend for, bet -PLOSPeNitys a8 | 
ue.spurce, of national happiness. whence ea poh political health 
a oe comfort, areto, fow., Yet, what, ‘avail. ome 
ean ntoy;,,if none are, disposed to digten. to, his admomix 
Mow, often, will it, be, netessary. to, repeat. t @_incentro- 
ae ottuis that our, own cultivation, must. constitute ; ur 
al, wealth, and furnish, the means of subsistence, to. RSTRNT 
28, well asto the husbandman? ... Li d r abald 
se the manufacturer to have produced his , fabri t 
he not, lopk. to, the opulent farmer, ,or to those who-are 
| (termed. the landed interest) as the best. customers. 
commodity, 2; Or if he dispose of it in barter at) 
REAR Markets, must he not,look again to home consumption; 
SEAN .on.his..articles imported ? If means_are, ae 
y at home;.can he expect that wines, or; any 
ewe gh Sopvign produce, can become objects of genet) oie 


hes ‘he usual arguments and objections of the’ son ya 
exclusi 


sion of foreign corn from English. markets, may 
be:comprehended under the simple. question, 
expect, successful competition with, foreign: erate, rhe 
pa i abe prices for labor? In reply. i iia e Fogle f wo 
you, on the same principle, be willing to. 1 Engli 
sie: sait wages of other countries ?—that_ ah ra ¥s ae $< 


ab -by the value of. broad cloth, and ‘other, ¢ 
ales’ If otherwise, why is the pie, ime. i sro 
pipe. of | ‘part-wine, ‘now. at 56l,, which formerly was 

teres bt 10/,-2 .or a bute of sherry, now at, 701., which" nian 
pot.have exceeded 15/. in price? 

If, it, be not, the incr value of English manufactures. whi 
a Kea a urreponding augmentation in the price deman 

t foreign. merchandise, to what other cause is. tl 1is, augmenta- 

pont the -price of wine;to: lg ik 2 eicag my page a less 
quantityrofigrapes being grown :, supp 


Sd. per day., Is not t be price of forrlgn: yaaa reel be: 
Oo 
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“w nate, of the contuimption would'not' Kavé taken 
ae vine consumption ‘at Hdme being in¢reased,’ Gi 
by the bpulence of English ‘totisumets. | “And, 
Ha or great’ proportion ‘of ‘these constr’ been ‘mot a 
fed if the grdwth of corn, than the mathifatturets ot dealer 
in in mere $é, although the maptufactyring atid’ Srila ie 
ae burpaised; in a ténfd Maegiye, the individual i 
2 se! Boag pte 
ae écts ‘are less dnilerstopa than ‘what! nt atthe ee 
al Ca path and national ‘poverty. In ‘England's we, ageergld 
a gpulént, aia pay ‘more’ for Lbot”'thah” in ma gl edn! 
an tiséquelitly, | we're esteémiéd’ vidher’ than ‘out’ nef in 
ot uP riches enatile us o pay 2s. 6d. ax day + pt tab 
f Counties’ p ay '62. ‘Or 8d. 3 “iet the laborer Sol 
sen ty of treat to’ siippbit’ Ue hte) as nt wail get’ reas 
fey wit’ thig ieee, that, ‘the English laborer 
bated bread; the “foteig tt ‘laborer may ‘Gat ' aie 


age oe rt 1 White bread, fh Pas ermeg?. §s°the 
its 
x 


Black bread’ is the poverty oF the ; 
sy no. Cothforts is’ generally dhenaane! da ad 
follows that we may'be ebtéenied mote 

al yi ébitt of national Wealth’; but’ this, it! ad 
he’ said,” ¥. Naty little 'to’do’ with the prathd’ question oF at 
ee Hore or = gold in the cous Spain Por seo ai 
ist te hig paid is pot, Compared’ wit " Bnglatid: , 
ave wes lately faller from the proud’ pr 
erp indulging in that unforrunate A ong. which ee 
tte ts: Pedvaceme fe kt the other, urider false 
re on, “74 vancement ion of men 
sion’ of ar While ‘these’ ne 
re a "oe 8, it does ‘xi feilip pectliar ‘sagacity 0 rd 
et try niust continué as muck to retrograde nro 
Pie hapsiokors aed ‘towards "prosperity. 
TS | justify the® pre a it theron in ‘the eile of” admit 
toteign torn ste the £ ets, by permitting ‘the ii 
taion at 4 ‘Bigh “7 ot f ie 2 aig it altogether, “un a 
eportisiate ate paid ae nét be ‘uninterestitig ‘te the 
eadet, t4 give ‘heap m8 sta “facts, and to draw’a 
emus nt a atid ‘thé tow obit round Brusséls and Mz 
bee (whence the information is dévived) stating ‘the j oF 
/ apd. amount ¢ OF taxes Which até actually paid im Bélgiutn:! 
ng BS et ift Belg um is eight Sous du pays, equal to the yee 
cimpes,, es, 0 i Neate per day in winter, and front teri pe 
summe pip average through the Piet Bt 
mripnnt Oke divi be" ip 
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—another in Sussex, or any other country equi-distant. with 
Antwerp, for the transportation of corn to the London market 
—if the actual quantity of labor expended on an acre of ‘land 
be assumed as equal in both places, it will be found that while, the 
Malines farmer can pay a trent of $/. per acre, the Sussex cultivator 
is at more expense than the Belgian, though he pay no rent at all. 
Objections having been made to the rent being so highly stated, a 
lower scale of rent, at 1/, per acre, is also submitted to the states- 
man for his consideration and judgment. 








BELGHOM. SUSSEX, o 

£3 0 O Rent of one acre SE Pe ee £0,0 0 
; Manual fabor at 2s. 6d. - 

0 12.0. Duty paid to the state, per day 9. 048 hy sitoto 

; or one fifth part of the | Poor’s rates, at)Ts,im the!: 2999 
rent. POUND) 6.6, !:2) -pecy sf 8 1do29 

Tithes compounded at per ; 
¥°0'® Manital labor at 10. per eS ey Hege - 8 

dayyincluding threshing, | Church-rate, highway and : 

on one atre.of . arable state taxes of everyde-! s20! 07 
, ‘land, scription, at per.acre.,.- } A210 
£4420 ty ove Pen @ 
pone Sees 7 d lO 229nI2Qwoa. 

: iC ‘ @ e1ssy 

BERGIUM. WSUSSEXKY 220g 34 
et 00 Red : Nee ET oh ee 
‘ * eh Dull 00 ales dead Poor's rates... .....+ 4. 0.10 © 
egite A eatpar A aes 39) Sees ho Tee 0 70 

Sh pest of shetweat Church sate, highways and.“ = 
‘10 0 Manual labor, including state TaxeS -» - e- - + %. bf o 
threshing. Manual tator.......-. 3 6" 0 
— i ee 
£2.40 l £4-4-°0 
——-—- ————— 


From these statements, whether the rent be considered high orlow, 
the resultis rin to the English farmer, while in competition: with 
the foreigner in out own-markets ; as we discover loss of '6s¢.on 
the higher rented land ; and on the lower 1/. 17s. per acre, exctu- 
sive of went to the proprietor.of the land. n 

‘If fliese-comparative statements be. just, (and they aré opens to 
conttadiction,) it is difficult to determine in what point of viewsthe 
opinibns 6f various members, on either side of the House; ought to 
be considered ;—whether compassion should be excited:for a-defi 
iencyin comprehension on'the precise | nature of the:prayer of the 
ytitiéns fot a protecting duty on corr imported; or regret, that 
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their’apprehensions should so far prevail, lest their constituents 
should displace them on a future election. It should seem that 
fiothing short of want of reflection, or the desire of ingratiating 
themselves with theit constituents, could have the eff-ct thus to 
inftucnce their opinions, on receiving the agricultural petitions, 
praying for'suth a protecting duty on the importation of forei 
eornas shold be equal to’ the tithes amd poor’s rates, amounting 
to one-third of the value of the torn grown in ee : a subject 
of the most vital importan¢e that ¢an comé under the consideration 
of the legislature ; affecting, as it does, the political existence of 
the country; although it is but too little considered in that impor- 
tant point of view. 

If this reasoning cannot be impeached, surely the man who farms 
in England, while the Low Countries are open to him, with free 
access thence to'the English markets, deserves to have a strait waist- 
coat he must indeed be deficient in the first principles of reason, 
and want conirion reflection. If the present system be persevered 
in, he must, unless his circumstances be such as that-he can afford 
to lose from:other sources of profit what the foreignér gains, bring 
‘hifiself an@'family to inevitable ruin. As examples are frequently 
Moré conclusive than argument, one only is selected to prove ,the 
correctness of the preceding observations. A young man,~four 
years since, entered on a farm in Surrey of one thousand acres; 
he possessed) “50001. of his own, and borrowed 4000/7. more of 
his sister: uniting himself with a man of very considerable opu- 
lence his prospects were cheerful, as their joint fund amounted 
‘to 20,0001. ; every attention was paid to the well Ordering and 
management of their concern; their land was brought into a high 
state of cultivation by the union of industry and science to capital ; 
they farmed for five years, and now the young man has been com- 
pelled to relinquish his share of the concern by valuation to—his 
friend having lost his own 5000/. and endangered the property ‘of 
his sister. His associate would gladly relinquish the farm, Wéte 
he not precluded by his engagements. Such are the effects of re- 
duced prices !-Had-the value of corn been maintained; what wéuld 
‘have been the consequence ? The young man would have preserved 
his, 50004. ;—the laborers on the ives would have been continuéd 
imtheir employ, more wages would have been earned on:the farm, 
and more corn would have been produced; the young: man might 
possibly have kept his hunter, he might have had a few additional 
coats, hats; and boots—whereas now his coat may be ragged;-and 
his: shoes (forthe cannot afford boots) out at the toes: ‘And beside 
what injury -would his affluence have done ? It would ‘certainly have 
consumed thefeéd of his horse,-but this must be -aetim opipesition 
to his raising more corn—-fifty times more, probably,y:than awhat:fed 
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bis horse 3 hig men = not, va been, paid from the paor's rates, 
as Re rap cer ui iy t anufacturer, would have been 
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\ plan. ai with danger than eae 
re seems. to persast. - ' hsou ot 
“phould,a war break out with those conntries, whence 3we, 
our, presen sapplet fond pesninn days save. Uae oR 
niugion—poss he «manufacturer, would in 
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be farmers to he the aetins ees Batis ae 
ate eet 
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same situation it occupied in 1813—but, according | to the oid 
adaie, retwhile the grass grows thie steed starvés.” 

oGh this momentous question a gallant general, Sit” Robett Wil. 
soli, expressed ‘his sentirherits'to the following | effect :— efor the 
Weal! hoped! the question would never -have' been brought before 

mee’ cyte set for ever at rest by the feply of oo eee 
able the President’ of ‘the Board of Trade." The gallant ge 
fright liave hoped that the agricultural laborérs ' would 
been employed, and that the’ poot’s tates ‘would! Jiaye’ 
duced—but his hopes, if he entertained such, were vam’ 
hohbtuble inethbet, the representative for Notfolk, (of ae it’ hi 
bat Fustice' to say; that to ‘his former exértions the a i 
indebted than to ‘those’ of any ‘thet individual)‘ ¢ heh 
tions ; ddmittitig, at the ‘'‘saine time, that ‘the’ ay 

ored ‘under gteat’ ‘difficulties. “He propdsed, 4s, Pt el fie 

repel of “the “agricultural horsédaty;''4s ht ‘that “were ae 
© Oits‘on thefarmér’s ighoaldetsé ‘and't' Meeype tle 
bai eri he’ Horse’s *badk.”"If ‘a ‘farmer’ Sid b> 
ep kt “Pldagh, he ought to grow’ two: thousand qua 
ithe riéving iim from the duty on'twehty’ nore 
nly savéhith 20%. per annum; but ‘ke Seeks! on* thé 

casiviy for” ‘Uicbtipensation equat to 2O00%. atid —_ 

Giot’as wel? pretend to feed an elephant wit f Sed 
“S3¥ariows other ‘mértibers, especially the Master "of thé 
wife thaag their’ rents were’ well paid up there ‘could 

for legislative interference: | Did the’ right honorable’ 
Ber Prefect, before hé‘miade up his mind, that the profit ‘of 2 
é last yearmight, atid in most instances did, arige from pecan 
mete by ue lent froth ‘distressed “farmers, ‘who sold their’ 
mhithfeld, which, if’ ‘kept ‘till the present season, =r 
uced 6s. per stone ; so that Jif a farmer bought. one : 
(ee OF eagutysebte fot 12. eich, the’ profit would, at the’ 
mhortiént, be at ‘Yeast'1200%., exclusive of the improvemént' OF 
F ation 2 were: the tight honorable member's’ conclusions 
awit Frorhi’ riitured réfiection,”or from no reflection whatever? 
Tartes ey ae a Pa 48 ‘stictessful it his reasoning as othet 3 
l ‘opinions in ro ere to the! periién 
ds it to be believed, or ate wé expect, that twenty ; 
je cteditel,” that oft & question so completely involvi 
s Hoe! ont ‘the but individual interests of ec 
né argument had been adduced to ) 
a ieee groais: of the whole scar hed 


rgue, that;the manufacturing’ clon th 
iaile edMeaenes \aieace © eeey be eleeiedy. “dhe 
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rural community ought not to be in a better condition ; although 
it is manifest that the apricultural laborer can, under due legislative 
regulations,’ supply his own wahts, and in sdme degree relieve the 
newusbities of the ‘matinfacturer. But it is chosen that he shaul 
adopt the conduct’ of the drutken mati, who found his Pai 
overwhelnted with liquor, lying ' prostrate on the , ground, |.and 
faiting in’ hid! attempts to raise hith, said,’ ¥ cannot raise you up;”” 
étlvat (may be true” said the Urinket ‘man, « but you may lie dawn 
beside mie? Cand? patfed Kin t6 the’ ground. ‘Others question: the 
power df Enghind’ 'to bedoriie’'a aad Vubebditig ‘couniry, It. walt 
not; however, be ctsy ‘fo Cotivitice” parties who ‘thus. Maa 
fallat poof cireiv opitfions?! Dove 8 alee 
-“Ghowkivan unproductive season’ ensue, “fo what a deplorable 
condition iM Brglardt be Yeduted,'Ut'a ‘niorhént when: the. prar 
duce of her manufacturers are either returned ynsold. from 
fareiger markets, or thére Kold' For Half theit Value Or ptime. cost 
wharo poldcambt bY found’ i “the kingdom to send in. exchange 
fom édreigh ‘corn abroad—when' the cultivator. is “reduced, in 
hisidircuimstinces and ¢dninot afford to employ his pine yl 
pulatibn, to'preverit’ their’ drawing a subsistence from. the poar’s 
ratexawhen théctedit ‘of the metchant is restrained—and_.when 
this county is* contpelled 'to Subscribe to a law, which, paralises, 
allvieshelfovrs? by ‘a! contracted circulating ‘medium—bad.as thi 
repiésentative of tutreicy may ‘be f afi} add vi 
SBhe™ present “omimercial ‘inconveniences result from a) camp 
binittidny of eirentistances not adverted to generally—if correctly 
perceived, by any; but when duly stated and dispassionately 
consittered, they‘inay be brought home to the comprehension and 
convection, of the most’ ordina emf et ae kee ial 
iF itsey Phe loss: attendin last funding” of exchequer, bills. 
hastemuken' ten 'per cent. Hom the pockets of the subscubexg, 
ancbvenders‘of stock; to supply the demands. of the Sammiagiogn 
ers:for figuidating the national debt,” whio have actually. purchas. 
edup °24,000}0007) at 10 per cent. 1éss than the price at whith 
it had been originally funded ; and a consequent, loss. has. been 
sustaified' by intrviddals to the amount of 1,400,000/. ° Secondly,. 
the téssaesjof bank paper being diminished two millions, contri. 
buvd}:ih H6'small degree; to embarrass the general credit of the 
country; for although silver may have been, substituted fox-an 
equal Sahddint°* withdrawn from citculation im ;small. ‘bank papery 
yee sliver Tddes Todt,’ in any miaterial degree, assist, credit 5.4838. 
is gettern ily ired for the fractional parts of ohe pound :st ing. 


aw doe tim'under the smallest, or one, pound bank 


POF notes has Title “elect upon. credit,-as few. 
ca ey nate 


* hirase9p 0} 
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country bankers, which in fact are concurrent with bank: paper. of 
equal attount. Silver, it is true, may be said te support eredic slaut 
it is of limited extent, and exists only as between two. individwalss 
such as the Jaborer and the shopkeeper, or, small.dealer; «his goay 
be catried on until it reach one popnd either with, or without she 
ttional parts. The greater proportion of silves.ig either setaued 
about the person of the possessor, or hoarded. up by .him insemall 
sums for fururé application, Silver, therefore, can hardly bewe- 
arded: as a consequential support .to.general gredit... Under this 
ifustration ‘of silver not being essential to public credit, ,it. isierme- 
néous to'believé, * that if silver be issued for,bauk paper, the sasme 
uantity of smal] notes as before are not.cequired,’,. ‘The:dmpotta- 
thott of corn has also taken from circulation perhapsito the. amouat 
of Five millions. i We vam 
Phe foregoing are comparatively minor .considerations, bag i-the 
tid Source of embarrassment arises from the withdrawing og 
Firtulating medium, viz. that portion of the funded debt bought 
Pthe commissioners, and in their names locked..wp at atime 
when the citculating medium was otherwise diminishing. .Kerias 
th produce’ of that ‘portion of the national debt,bas. been ebatracs- 
oon cts precisely as.if so much..capital was, avithdgawn 
commercial operation, and when accompanied by 4: redustiqn 
in the price of the remaining stock, as jwe. penceive, has wreediitly 
betti the case, it, contracts the means of general purchases, whether 
of fatid; or of. mierchaniise, od i - 
«RRS 45> te foresee that this fayorite system cannot. be persenaxad 
id; triless' Competent prices are tphel, beginning with the preduesef 
the earth, and the augmentation, of wages. to. the husbandman.. This 
will’necéseatit r induce an increase of wages.to the mauufacturerss 
whose products will consequently increase in.value, By suppaxs- 
ing’ adequate prices of labor, whether agricultural or manutaatus 
ing, 'the public ‘funds will likewise be maintained, in a due .pro- 
rtion. noihe*- 
'Phe ‘frequent observations, both in and out.of Parhiaments af 
thé advantage and necessity of returning .to first principles, efoa- 
true and wholesome currency, haye given birth to.afew 
tidns. ; rot aut 
"That true principles are ever preferable to false ones.no one will 
dispute, provided the option lie within. reach, and the power ef 
election be’ possessed without paying too high,a price for spaking 
afi éxpetimient, or even attaining the object; but what, shouldwae 
say of that man who, haying ascended a_ ladder. of :asbyndend 
ras, and ninety-nine taken from. under him, should propese.to 
return to fitst’prificiples, as he might term it, that is, to descend-to 
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‘Lhe actual condition of the farmer, in his present state, and 

that in which he ought to stand, both with reference to his own 
benefit and that of the community for which he labors, demands 
some attention. At present the Zomet proceeds, as it were, from 
hand to mouth. Many, before harvest is ended, are compelled to 
thresh out their new corn; and very few can boast having much 
en hand, when the sickle is applied to thestanding crop. Will any 
man of judgment venture to pronounce that this annual state of the 
country is fit and proper for an enlightened and. well regulated 
people to exist under ; to be at the mercy of an .unproductive 
crop or an unfortunate season of harvest! Surely common dis- 
cretion and policy would provide against such contingencies, 
lying, as they do, so much within the reach of possibility—nay 
more, of probability. Yet the system can only be beneficially 
altered by encouraging the farmer, and enabling him to hold a 
year's consumption, or more, on hand. Self-preservation alone 
dictates such precaution. In former days, there is reason .:to be- 
lieve these precautionary measures were observed, as ap by 
the name of «« Grange,” which was the granary of the district in 
different counties. 
.. An idea is prevalent, that England isa manufacturing country ; 
but why it should be so considered, or as having any peculiarity in 
that respect, it is difficult to assign a reason, unless it be that the 
inhabitants are. greatly disposed to industry. Our advantages in 
manufactures do not wholly result from superior machinery, and 
@ teflecting mind will naturally pronounce, that any country, 
haying within itself the means of subsistence, begins at the wrong 
end, when it places its reliance solely on manufactures. The 
principal wants of man in these latitudes dictate the feeding 
clothing, and sheltering of its inhabitants, and with the surplus of 
their productive Jabor in the shape of manufactures, the trafic with 
other countrjes.is. carried on. Surely no rhetoric is required to 
establish this as a general principle. ‘To simplify the.question,and 
bring the subject more clearly to view, let us suppose a: communi- 
ty to consist of foyr persons, one a cultivator of the soil, the se- 
cond a manufacturer, the third a builder, the fourth a soldier; the 
four mutually sustaining each other in food, raiment, shelter, 
and defence. ‘These parties agreeing to estimate the labor done 
for each other, whether at sixpence or ten pounds per day, will not 
make any difference, __. ’ 

It. can then be. only on the. surplusage of labor, after I ing. 
the wants of the four, that the assumed difference in the v 
labor can arise, This redundancy being all clear gain to the com- 
munity, is sent!to foreign coyntzies, there to find its value in barter. 
The gain so drawn constitutes the accumulating riches, whether in 
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gold:or luxuries, which the superabundance of industry enables 
the country thus possessing it.to receive back in return. This it 
is: which gives the superiority of one country over another. If gold 
and silver are more in request than luxuries, the precious metals 
are received in exchange for such superfluity ; and the original 
compact between the four parties does not affect the exchange 
with other countries ; for it is the foreign market which determines 
the value of. the superabundant labor. 

It has been determined by the Committee that gold and silvet 
are merchandise ; was it ever questioned, by reflecting men, that 
they were so? But would it be wise to compel the exporters to 
receive bullion only for their adventures, which, at any price 
abroad, they must obtain, to pay their acceptances discounted at 
the Bank at home ? If this is to be done at all hazards, will not the 
tevenue of customs suffer from gold only being returned instead of 
merchandise * True it is that such a regulation might stop the 
importation of grain, but that would be acting in opposition to the 
favorite system of relying on foreign countries for supplies of it. 

Were it not for the national debt the prohibitory regulation in te> 
gard to corn would be useless; for as circulation became diminish 
ed, the value of that in existence would increase, and consequent+ 
ly the price of grain would be reduced below that standard form- 
ed in other countries, where gold-was more abundant than in this; 
and this would reduce the value of grain in England so low as to 
preclude its importation ; because foreigners would sell their corn 
abroad at a higher price than they could obtain in our markets 
England, in this case; must either grow sufficient to supply het 
own’ wants,°or the people must starve; unless, by the export of 
manufactures or merchandise, grain could be received back in res 
turn, But as our national debt must be sustained, the nation 
must accommodate itself to the existing state of things, or at once 
go to bankruptcy; for it is not possiblethe debt can be supported 
by @ limited currency. ‘Taxes must be raised, and those taxes can 
only be paid by an extended circulation, or, to meet the question 
boldly, by a fictitious circulating medium. By a fictitious cir 
culating medium, is to be understood a medium formed upon the 
promise of Government, in the form. ofa loan from the Bank of 
England, or on the issue of Exchequer bills sold in the market, or 
by the Bank discounting the acceptances of individuals; all of 
which must, in a greater or less degtee, be fictitious. ‘The national 
debt having created imaginary numbers, those numbers can only 
be supported by corresponding numbers, created by the debt itself 5 
for without the debt those numbers could never have existed. For 
instance, we speak of 1000 millions of debt; we cannot imagine 
that 1000 millions exist in specie to represent the debt—the-whele 
VOL. XV. Pam. NO. XXX. 2B 
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world would not furnish the quantity required; therefore we canonly 
have(revourse'to fiction, or imaginary numbers formed by thedebt 
itself; on Which the minor question, whether. a sovereign is to.\ be 
worth forty-one sixpenny pieces or forty, and to vary according :to 
the demand for gold or for silver, can haye very little effect. ....:0 
It is the quantity rather than the quality of the circulating .me+ 
dium that is indispensable and the nation requires ;_ and it i¢ worse 
than useless for a Committee to be sitting merely, to determine 
whether the Bank of England shall be paid in bars or in coins 
or whether the gold coin shall represent this or that quantity-of 
silver, which is liable to variation even while the Committee»is 
prepating its report. Such questions tend only to agitate,the pub» 
lic ‘mind, calling forth speculation, and may eventually ruin; indi+ 
viduals ‘who can form but imperfect ideas as to the value.of money; 
in the week ensuing. orl 
To bring the subject more intelligibly before the public, itis 
requisite to take a view of the existing national debt,, the,-sinking 
fund; the competency of carrying, it into effect, the, means. by 
whith it is'to be supported, and its consequences. .. The national 
debt'miy be regarded as a torpid although grand source of eurrens: 
cy awhile the unfunded debt possesses a more active -charactet: 
‘ores and money are the immediate transfetable media... Whet 
theittecessities of commerce call for a supply. beyond. the.notes:or: 
goldpessessed, recourse is had to the grand. circulating medium’ 
to supply the wants which are thusrelieved ina few houss,., This 
is the'imaginary wealth of the nation, by which every, species:of! 
property is not only represented, but assumes, its particular nomix 
nabwdlue, and without which the created ideal, numbers.could.nots 
exists! ‘They in their turn are supported by lands. and.tangs 
property of ‘all descriptions. “Should the debt_be. withdrawn diy. 
puschase, or otherwise extinguished, the ideal value, disappearks:: 
and: lands; ‘as ‘well as all other tangible property, can:them only-be) 
represented-by the quantity Bf specie in ya ‘Bence it': 
appears; that what is generally ‘termed ‘property, whether, conswt«: 
ing of lands; national fynds, or notes, are all created by each others 
as to ‘their™ respective’ value’ ‘and ‘hat the numbers, used. .dweélk: 
only:im’ the imagination. rent 3 Be cn: Sia cia shake--the * 
one»and expect’ the ‘other ito i mn ‘OF what utility-js efign: 
species of <itcalatitig mediuin' hut to excite the industry of.meny 7 
which is se the basso al em raih ae pot « doucds 
The pound ‘stérfingis an gSsumed' arbitrary poit, by, which wew 
estimate vahie, pine Serer at the tee ee ed s r 
are hoth liablé-to flucttiation, and ‘are ‘not’ precisely:to, he, 
with: theone'we'eomptte Wealth; 43 with the ot 
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the-Sun ; ‘and although the nominal pound may vary.in,the. quan- 
tity it 'tepresetits, as much as three barley corns ‘may, differ on 
béing more ot less than an itich, still the real property.remeings 
whaltered, as docs the positive distance to any given point,.. Real 
national” ‘wealth consists if population, productive tr, sciepce 
united ‘to industry, soil, climate, and Jaws. , It is these which.give 
one) country ‘the superiority over another. When they are com- 
bined and im constant active operation in any state, it may be\ con 
sidered’ as‘irresistible; nor can it signify whether it possesses the 
precious metals or not. Mutual confidence and assent furnishes 
precisely the same excitement to industry, that gold or, silver. can 
46; andl it isto this confidence and assent, which are termed credit, 
that the emipite is indebted for the foundation of its national prds. 
pevity) ‘In'soil and climate, England is notoriously deficient, and 
she has only kept her station by progressive agricultural. improfe- 
ments, affording ‘a superiority which she may and will retains 
vided her’carrency is adequate to her wants, and. that,..she, 
depends 6n ‘her own skill and industry. ‘These had, more tabs 
ted for deficiency of climate and of soil; until thatfatat 
stroke-of false’ policy,’ the free importation of foreign. corns, blight. 
ed:the husbandmian’s prosperity. ‘This has led to the diminuts 
ofthe currency ; and to increase the evil, a reduction of. its eubs 
stitute is contemplated for the most contemptible of all reasonsi— 
because the substance has disappeared. s08 
‘fo show thar'the national debt-is dependant on, and emanates 
fiom: the Jand—let it be supposed that by Act of Parliament;it- 
were deélated that the debt should be nominally doubled without 
any additional value being given by the fundholder, that the remis 
thecewtrency, and the wages should be augmented in the same 
ratid s ‘will gtiy mian say that England would be. ether poorer-or 
richeryor that foreign markets would not take off our. manufabe 
turéstafid merchandise? ‘So'if an ‘act were, passed. reducing. every 
thing-orie-half, the only inconvenience to be encountered_would be 
theregulation of wages, inasmuch as_ such. reduction,. would 
rafevdgainst the general wish aid opinion, _ In, the former. instance 
i Iswould acquiesce cordially because, the project: would 
flatter theit wishes, and patties would be persuaded that they were 
realiy richer; ‘but, in the second, they would. cayil at the: princi 
ple;-from 4' blind persuasion that they: were intrinsically pooter). 
though without any stibstantial reason. But if.the Legislatuie 
wet  firipdée a tax ofi Capital, equal to, one-half of its amoumby: 
sughé law wotild “act ih a very | Rdcrent manner, and the riatabm* 
debt; WF the bénéfit didnot extend to the whole 5, for half theesiebe’ 
betngoeniagowhed by tiking lalf the property, the Government 
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would find that it was relieved of a moiety of the debt, and was 
plus half the property in the kingdom, with only half of the debt 
to support. The moiety of the property still remaining in the 
hands of the people, could only be estimated at half its former 
value, from the annihilation of half the torpid circulating medium: 
The only advantage resulting to the monied man, would be in its 
increased value or that of its representatives, while all other proper- 
ty must in the like proportion be diminished to one-half. Should 
the principles laid down be true, we may clearly discern that the 
debt of the nation varies with, and is mutually dependent on, the 
land ; and must, in its present state, be maintained by high rents, 
high wages, and a high price of corn, unless from fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, such asa superabundant harvest, the quantity pro- 
duced should compensate for its decrease in value, assisted by a 
sufficient currency. 

Our ideal numbers were formed, increased, and intended, to 
answer the purpose of the moment, or as long as occasion should 
require. ‘They met our difficulties, they were established for our 
conyenience. The internal currency, however, has little to 
do with foreign markets, or foreign circulation. English currency 
may be considered as a most stupendous machine, which has shown 
its powers by the improvement in agriculture, arts, sciences, 
trade, and commerce ; it has proved, that cordially uniting the hand 
of A. and B. with those of their fellow-countrymen, is more 
advantageous to each individual and to the community, than those 
sordid, selfish views, which only make each look to gold or silver 
in. return for his labors. 

For example :—assuming the debt of Great Britain and Ireland 
to be exactly one thousand millions, and the interest thereon thirty 

lions ; on both of which the Commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt are to act : the only source whence their pur- 
chases can be upheld is taxation, and that taxation solely gee 
ing from the revenue of individuals, of which the dividends on the 
funds, or government securities, form no small proportion : these, 
combined with the produce of the soil, are to be called forth by 
Government to meet the imaginary numbers created by the tta-’ 
tional debt ; (the produce of the soil being the prominent feature 
whence the dividends are derived) yet still the dividends do form 
a component part of that revenue which is to sustain the credit of 
the state, and upholds the imaginary nunbers established by the 
national debt. ‘The ideal numbers are extended to the produce’ of 
the soil, and form the basis of national currency ; for the: precious 
metals have very little to do with taxation, and are scarcely tobe 
considered in the requisite operations to maintain the national cre- 
dit, or, in other words, the payment of the dividends. When Mr. 
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Pitt’s attention was directed to the sinking fund, the highest en- 
comiums were passed on his peculiar sagacity, and the strongest 
hopes were entertained that he had discovered the means of 
redeeming the nation, and extricating it from difficulties which 
nothing, it was said, but his stupendous mind could have led 
him.to hope for success. How far his plan is ultimately to suc- 
ceed, we shall now bring under consideration ; intrepidly at the 
outset pronouncing that the Sinking Fund, under the present sys- 
tem, can never accomplish the Fi sk of the national debt ; 
and that no sooner shall it begin to act, than it will prove its own 
incompetency by the insurmountable obstacles it will create in its 
progress. 

It may be objected, that as one hundred millions have already 
been reduced, the prediction cannot be correct ; but to those who 
so contend, the only answer is, that more stock or nominal capi- 
tal has been created than by the Commissioners has been pur- 
chased up, and, consequently, there has not yet existed any ma- 
terial difficulties in carrying on their purchases; but no sooner shall 
that new creation of capital cease, than the difficulties predicted must 
inevitably arise. To an revenue, the existence of capital, real or 
nominal, affording an annual return, is absolutely necessary. As the 
purchases in the Commissioners’ names increase, the means aris- 
ing from stock remaining in private hands diminish, or in other 
words, asthe funds are purchased up by the Commissioners, the 
stock and the income are wanting in the market. The presentmo- 
ment would nét have arrived, arethis want would have been severely 
felt, had not a substitute been created, in addition to Exchequer bills. 

In times of peace, the profits to individuals. being diminished, 
from the circumstance a Government ceasing to be the great 
customer, yet called on to, acknowledge claims.on the revenue, 
which include the gain to its contractors—the tide of profit may 
be said to go to ebb-—and then the revenue of individuals begins to: 
prey on the principal, by the Government eating up, in the shape 
of state taxes, the produce of the stock Ae by the Commis- 
sioners ;, for the produce of the funds sold to the Commissioners, 

ogether with the funds themselves, do not merely change hands 
femain the same, as some are wont to imagine, in a state of 
activity, but are absorbed, by the demands which individuals’ may 
have on the Government,, in their claims of . dividends; thus, as. 
it were, acting from necessity‘on itself. fice ae 
_ Nothing, therefore, can be more unreasonable than the irrstabilis: 
Fepne Government at the great , pressure of taxation ;, for the 
part, of the revenue is called forth to sischatge the interest’ 

on ¢hose:syms which . have, been borrowed by the State in. a tiie 
of need; and it is unfair to accuse the Government of all ‘oceas’ 
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sions with -extotting from the’ public, when we ought to lay the 
blame on ourown rapacity, in withholding our assistance on such 
occastons, unless we’ obtain exorbitant advantages ; first, in the 
form of profit in the articles furnished ; and, secondly, by lending 
on the most favorable terms. 

By those; therefore, who are vociferous against taxation, surély 
no dividend ought ‘to be expected’; as they ‘cavil only at that 
which furnishes their own subsistence. 

Numbers are created, in the first instance, by the national debt, 
and icorrespondent ones are formed, as the representatives of all 
articles; (which are called increase of price,) in support of that 
debt from which alone they derive an existence. On the: créa- 
tion iofa new debt, if it furnish the means of supporting itself, it 
will necessarily follow, that if it be annihilated, or partially with- 
drawn;\'by placing it in an inactive state, the means of support 
becéme diminished in exact proportion ; and if the same quantity 
of revenue be required to be drawn from the remaining part ‘un- 
sold, inithe hands of individuals, to support the whole, deficien- 
cies:must arise, and embarrassment must efisie. Thus, if 1000 
millions of ‘debt yield thirty millions of dividends, whenever the 
Commissioners shall have purchased up 500 millions, fifteen mil- 
lionsof dividends, or income among individuals, will be wantitig, 
and, consequently, there must be fifteen milliotis of income absorb- 
ed bythe: State, which with the stock was subject ‘to’ pay taxes, 
under the denomination of legacy duty, probate duty, powers of at- 
tomey, stamp duty, &c. ; affecting the generality of Other taxes oF 
sources of revenue to the State inJiké manner, although they may 
not be quite so'obvious'to the cursory reader. ee 

‘us: the: creation of the debt hasidugmented ‘the cutrency, atid 
reduced the nominal value of money, it follows, of ‘course, that 
the:reduction of the debt will enhance the value of inohey, redtice 
the: circulating médiurh, diminish the ‘rent, ‘and, consequently, the 
value ‘bf the land, thereby ‘placing % positive bartier to the aécomhi=, 
plishment ‘of: that' system) on! Which we’ have so much’ prided ot 
sdlvesy fondly imagining; that’ we ‘had ‘discovered the philosopher's 
stone, ‘the grand’ panacea ‘of all ovr'tational distress, sustaining’ 

oifthese’ strictures oti the Sinking Fund be found ‘practically trie, 
iseit: mot the-excess of folly to persevere in the ‘persuasion, that the 
Sinking Fund wilt ever purchase ‘tip the ‘iationat debt? Ip theory, 
itds‘one' of those fallzéiows principles which may be worked ‘and 
demonstrated in the’ closet-but whith will fail whenever reduced: 
5 1 ciel 4 Ww +¥ rea ce sR 
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lead, beyond convulsion and revolution, in the monied world ? 
The Commissioners would purchase up 1000 millions of debt, 
and be in the receipt of thirty millions of taxes, which thirty-mil- 
lions might as well be expected to come from the moon, as from 
the purses of the community, unless a commensurate currency, in 
their stead, were gradually introduced and established. These 
thirty millions, as they are now paid into the Exchequer, and issued 
ence in the form of dividends, form that standard by which the 
value of land is estimated. Should the debt become extinguished, 
and the dividends cease to be issued, the land would diminish in 
value both as to fee andto rent. If the thirty millions of taxes were 
to be paid up to a given day, and on that day the whole funded 
debt, were to be bought up by the Commissioners and extinguished, 
what would be the consequence? The State taxes would necessa- 
rily be withdrawn ;—and if they were, how would any many:hav- 
ing entered into.a contract, either to pay money wed on 
mortgage, or otherwise, be enabled to fulfil his. obligation ? 
Would it not be a complete revulsion of property, when‘the isidi- 
vidual should not know whether he possessed one hundred pounds, 
or.one hundred thousand? In short, the idea of an ultimate): be- 
neficial operation of the Sinking Fund, is too extravagant :taxbe 
entertained, when once exposed ; for, if ultimately impossible, :its 
want of principle must be true in Limine. rb 
Of all political toys the Sinking Fund is the most engaging. It 
is a sort of accelerator ; for no sooner do the Members of Oppdsi- 
tion attack a Minister, than he mounts his hobby-horse, and round 
the house he rides, with his. budget at his back, assuring the green 
members, that, like the sun in the zodiac, he must pay his andual 
Visit to the hull, and. take a peep at the great bear, for the benefit 
of that world, which his A San is destined to governs; »-oub™ 
Tt, may_ startle some persons when they) first hear thatithe 
Government takes nearly the, whole of the, net, revenue of thé 
kingdom, of the clear produce, of the soil, after paying the labordr: 
It is through the medium of, Government, that the) principal past. 
of the unproductive labor is supported;. and it is taxation) whidh: 
re-acts. upon capital and. absorbs.the funds,... For example, the. 
riobleman pays his taxes from the dividends receiyediat. the Bank, 
or at any rate, in a considerable. degree ‘from that sources | arid, 
therefore, it is that we can look only to Government.as 2 channel 
ough which, the current of real or nominal wealth is'maddita 
flow. . ‘The public revenue is no, sooner received than the:chief 
part is returned back to certain. individuals, causing an.actioncans 
re-action on property, which may be considered a principleiresegn= 
bling that,of attraction. and. repulsion among. the:planets,. keepthg 
up perpetual motion for the continuance. of order in the.system. 
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We are not, therefore, to consider Government as a principle of 
evil, constantly drawing the blood of the nation from the heart ; 
for the State, in fact, has little more to do with taxation, than to 
be the target at which every shaft of ignorance, vice, or malice, 
is levelled, and to suffer whatever odium may attach to the system ; 
while, in truth, and in fact, it is ourselves we pay, and from our- 
selves that we draw the means of support. All that the Govern- 
ment takes of this immense mass of wealth, as it is called, is the 
support of 100 or 150 thousand men in arms, or unproductive 
laborers, exclusive of the civil list, and some minor charges upon 
the State. And here it may be necessary to inquire whether it 
were better to keep 150 thousand men in unproductive labor, with 
arms in their hands, ready to protect and defend the constitution, 
which, with all its grievances, real or imaginary, is unquestionably 
considered a blessing throughout the civilised part of the globe, 
or to return these 150 thousand persons back upon society, at a 
moment when itis difficult to supply with work those hands 
which are already out of employ. 

The able historian of the Rise and Fall of the Roman empire, 
has estimated that a country, before the introduction of machinery, 
could constantly support in arms one, man ina hundred. If his 
calculations be correct, our present protective force or standing 
army cannot be considered excessive, taking into consideration the 
colonies, which the Empire is called on to protect, whence impor- 
tant advantages to the State are derived. 

There exist four important political errors, on which it is ne- 
cessaty to remark, and to which the particular attention of the 
public should be-called, viz» the protection afforded to the English 
creditor under the French Government—the free importation of 
corn—the-currency, and the Sinking.Fund. First, the Government 
preferring to relinquish payment from France for the French prison- 
ers supported in this country: during the war, which amounted to 
double the sum claimed. by: the, English creditors on the French 
funds, was, doubtless, an impolitic measure ; not, inasmuch as 
two pounds are betrer than one, for that is obvious to every wlan 5 
but it tendered a pernicious temptation for persons to speculate in 
foreign loans, by holding outan assurance that the nation wo¥ld 
become a sort of guarantee forthe just fulfilment of French en- 
gagements, by making the stockholders objects of State conside- 
rationin any future negociation, provided their property should 
again be confiscated»: Ultimately, . perhaps, the investments made 
in the French funds may not be unfavorable to the English; as 
that nation which borrows at large interest, like a man who takes 
up money. by granting annuities, is sure to experience theultimate 
inconvenience, and, in like manner, a future benefit may proba- 
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bly result to the English creditor: but we want the capital at 
home, the privation of which has already been generally and see 
verely felt in the market. Secondly, the free importation of corn 
is hot to be viewed as a party, or ministerial measure ; for the op- 
sition supported the principle as strenuously as the ministry. 
ndeed the ministry seemed inclined to shut the ports, or to re- 
strict the importation to higher prices than those at which they 
were fixed—yet wished to avoid being driven to coercion, to re- 
press the misguided public opinion on a measure so much in its 
consequences tobe deplored. ‘Thirdly, the reduction of currency, 
and reverting to cash payments, are questions which have almost 
exclusively originated with opposition, the members of which are 
hourly clamorous with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the 
adoption of measures to bring about what they esteem to be so 
desirable an object. The wonderful benefit to be derived if on 
the ensuing day the Bank were to pay in specie, does not so clear- 
ly appear ;—but it is most certain that from an undue contraction 
of the circulating medium, great check has already been given to 
national industry, while much inconvenience has resulted to indi- 
viduals from a reduced currency; and should the proposed plan 
of repaying the Bank a further portion of the debt due from Go- 
vernment, be carried into execution, (unless the like sum be re- 
borrowed) it must cause great commercial embarrassment, if it do 
not involve the country in a general positive ruin. Fourthly, the 
fond hopes entertained of the ultimate effect of the Sinking Fund, 
with its incompetency to accomplish the object proposed, do not 
exclusively rest with ministers ; for few can have forgotten the 
congratulations expressed by the leader of opposition to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he declared his intention of adher- 
ing to that wise and salutary measure, as he was pleased to term 
the Sinking Fund. ; 

A noble Peer, Lord Grenville, in his seat in the Senate, on the 
2\st of May, when the opinions of the Bank Directors were 
presented and read, expressed himself to the following effect ; — 

That he deeply deplored his having at one period of his life 
countenanced the commencement of the Bank restriction, Or, in 
other words, he deeply deplored having introduced his country- 
men into a labyrinth which he assisted in forming, whence his in- 

enuity now cannot extricate them. 

The noble Lord deplores his want of foresight and acumen at 
an earlier period of his life, and to make’ the amende honorable 
in his declining age, ‘* mistakes reverse of wrong for right.” Thus 
recalling to mind an anecdote of the great Earl of Chatham, who, 
retiring to his country seat, observed, that he had given instruc- 
tions for a windmill on an adjoining hill, of which he commanded 
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a view, to be painted on the side facing his windows, and ordered 
his steward, to.his pregerice, threatening to discharge him for neg- 
lecting to execute his orders. Did I not tell you,” said his 
Lordship, ‘ to paint that side of the mill which you have neglect- 
ed? therefore now you may quit my service!’’ «My Lord,” re- 
plies the steward, “it was painted, but your Lordship’s all-power- 
ful and comprehensive mind hag forgotten that the wind has 
changed, and consequently the mill has turned. Should the wind 
shift, my Lord, the mill may turn again.” 
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PREFACE. 


Tue object of the following Essay is to present the Reader 
with a concise account of the introduction of Tithes into the 
Christian Church, with such arguments and conclusions as appear 
fairly to arise therefrom, and such as, in the opinion of the writer, 
are of general interest to the Professors of Christianity. 

In order to effect this object, the writer has necessarily had re- 
course to sundry authors ; to one of whom, especially, who treated 
on this subject in a work he published a few years ago, he is 
greatly indebted ; he having left the writer at full liberty to make 
such extracts as he might think proper: of which liberty he 
has accordingly availed himself. 














A CONCISE 


HISTORY OF TITHES, 


§c. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tithes given by Abram to Melchizedek, Priest of the Most High 
God.—Scriptur Aeccount of Melchizedek. 


Tus first mention of Tithes that we find in the Sacred Records 
is in the relation of the return of Abram from the slaughter of the 
four Kings, where it is said that «* Melchizedek, King of Salem, 
brought forth bread and wine: and he was the priest of the most 
high God. And he blessed him, and said, Blessed be Abram of the 
most high God, possessor of heaven and earth: And blessed be the 
most high Go.!, which hath delivered thine enemies into thy hand. 
And he gave him tithes of all.” Gen. xiv. 18. This is the only 
notice of this occurrence; nor is there any further account of 
Melchizedek in the Old Testament, excepting by the Psalmist, 
where he is supposed to be speaking prophetically of our Saviour. 
“ Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.”’ Ps. 
cx. 4. The above event appears to have taken place about 400 
years before the giving of the Law. 

Here is a simple narration of a circumstance, totally unconnect- 
ed, in an historical point of view, with any other. It appears 
that Melchizedek met Abram and blessed him, and that Abram 
gave him tithes of all. But there does not appear to have been 
any divine command, nor any precedent, for this gift; nor is there 
any reason assigned why the tithes were given: we are, therefore, 
at liberty to conjecture for ourselves. It appears to me that the 
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motive which influenced Abram was gratitude to God, for having 
enabled hit ‘to overcome his enemies; and to rescue his 
kinsman Lot, and his household; and for the blessing which 
it:pleased God to convey to him by Melchizedek; and that, in the 
fulness of his gratitude, he gave tithes of the spoil to Melchizedek, 
agithe messenger of peace from God to him. 
{Bhere is nothing in,this occurrence that can by any force of lane 
be construed into an Institution, as some commentators, 
oe attempted. But the character or description given of. Mel- 
chizedek by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is suchyas 
surely: no: Man of the present day will presume to claim for hime 
self; He describes him as “ King of Righteousness ; also King, 
of Salem, which is, King of Peace ; without Father, without Mo- 
ther; without descent ;” which latter expressions some . suppose to- 
mean onty, without 2 known pedigree ; but I think the description 
ig¢¢oo plain to be misunderstood. It proceeds thus: “ Having 
neither beginning of days, nor end of life, but made like unto the 
Som\ofGod ; abideth a Priest continually.” Heb. vii. 2. “ And 
here men that die receive tithes: but there he receiyeth them, of 
whbgerit is witnessed that he liveth.” Tb. 8. Tt appears also that- 
hispriesthood was of the same order as that of our Saviour : The 
Lors:sware and will not repent, Thou art a Priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek.” Heb. vii. 21. What that order. was 
appears in the sequel: «¢ By so much was Jesus made a surety of 
a better testament. And they truly were many Priests, because 
- Were not suffered to continue, by» reason of death : But'this © 
‘because he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood, 
fore he is able also to save them to the uttermost that come: 
unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth. to make intercession for 
them. “For such an high Priest became us, who is holy, harmless; © 
undefiled, separate from sinners, and made’ higher than the hea- 
vers.” Heb. viii: 2%. Such’ was the: order of the Priesthood » of. 
Christ, and such appears to have been the order of the 
of Melchizedek. ether they were different appearances of oR 
one divine. personages is mot for mie to determine. ' —_ 


CHAPTER II. 


Tithes instituted by Divine ,Command,,.as.a Hae fering, 
under the Ceremonial Law.of Moses. Lo continue until the 
of Shiloh, z.e.. The Messiahs: by whose Sacrifice, once for all, 
all the Types and Shadows of that Dispensation. 

‘The'only command from God, that we read ‘of in’ Hol wre; , 
for the payment ook the Lepiione Le “Moses tothe’ pedple ok 
Israe} ine of the: Law?’ Then God first resersed- 
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to'himself the Tithe of the Land of Canaan; ' for :this reason, 
that, intending to take the Tribe of Levi more peeuliarly. into 4his 
sefVice, (as he did * instead of, or in exchange for, albthe first-born 
of Israel,: haying before reserved. and, appropriated.the! first-born 
to himself,*) he might bestow those Tithes,on the Levites. for: the 
maintenance of that whole Tribe, as a reward of their services in 
the Tabernacle of the Congregation,’ and in lieu. of their share 
of the Land of Canaan, which thereupon they, were expressly cut 
fom.°. ia 

“Now, although it was grounded on a principle of moral justice 
and'equity, that the Levites, thus engaged in a continual atten- 
datice on a public service, and excluded from their shate in:the‘in- 
heritance of the promised land, should receive a sufficient mainte- 
nainéé from those for whom they performed. that service, and. who 
efijoyed-their part of the land; yet the ascertaining the:guptaof 
that’ maintenance, to the exact proportion of a tenth pert of the 
irterease of the land, was not grounded on moral justice, but \had 
it# dependence on the Ceremonial Law, adapted and limited:to the: 
polity of that Dispensation and People only. And, that it. umighr 
not be extended beyond its appointed time and bounds, it pleased 
the Divine Wisdom to subject it to such ceremonial circumstances 
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‘*# And all the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the land; or of the 
fruit 6f the tree, is the Lord’s : it is holy unto the Lord.” Lev. xxvii: 30,:20¢ 
3 Bring the tribe of Levi near, and present them before Aaron the priest, 
that they tay minister unto hia.” Numb. iii. 6. . 
my And I, behold, I have taken the Levites from among the children of T& 
, instead of all the first-born —-——among the children of Israel; there* 
fore'the Levites shall be mine; because all the first-born are mine; for om 
theday:that I smote all the first-born in the land of Egypt I hallowed unto 
me, all the first-born in Israel, both°miadand beast: mine shall they. be: 
I dm the Lard,” Numb iis 19%, 182 , pi 
‘And I have taken the Levites far all.tshe first: born of ithe children“6f 
Israel.” viii. 18. ; : 1amT 
4Sanctify urito me all the first-born —_— among the childrenof Ismael; 
bothiofiman andef beasts \it is mie?" EXOd, xiii: 2.” ' oad 
5“ And, behold, I have giveh the children of ‘Levi ali the tenth in’ Tsrael, 
for an inheritance, for their service which they serve, even theservice of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. And ye shallyeat it in every place, ye and 
your households; for it is your réwar.d for your service in the tabernacle of 
the congregation.” Numb. xviii. OT sy shas8} aah 
6 And i unto’ Aaron, Thon shalt have no inheritance.ia,. 
theit land, neither thou have'any*part aniong them : Tam thy part a 
ile inheritance. among the. children of Ierach. But’ ihe Levites’shalt. dg’ 


the'servicé of the'tabertiacle of the ne ion, and they shall ‘bear them 
iniquity: it shall be a statute for evert rough your generations, oh ' 
e 


the chitdrey of Israek they: -havesnoimh cé.’ But'the tithes 

gS eet eee ea. 

ie) : have said ‘ them, Among the chil-- 
‘they Mia ah Ifo inks D 


dret Of Tstael eritance.” Numb, xviii. 30, 23 %4. 
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as plainly rank it among those carnal ordinances, (rites or ceremo- 
nies,) which were imposed but, till the time of reformation.’ For as 
God appointed the Levites’to be’ ‘Offered for a Wave- Offering by 
Moses,,in the game and.,on.the behalf. of the Children of, Israel, 
when he said to Moses, Thoy shalt ‘bring the ‘hevttin'28 We Pater. 
nacle of the Congregation, und- thou ‘shalt’ gather ite whole as- 
sembly of the Children of Istael toperher '; dnd. jhou shale being the 
Levites before the Lord, and the Children of Israel hall pil their 
‘havids upon’ the Levites': and ‘Aaron’ shall offerifin» the margin, 
wa thé Levites before the Lord for ani Offering fin the margin, 
! wines ‘the Children of \srael, that roo Penner 
-sePoied Of the Lord Numb: wilt, 2510011. \ So the*T ithesy-which 
were assigned for the maintenance of the Levites, were'to, be ofirst 
Git cd bythe people, asa Meave-Offering unto the Lord!" (The 
. the Children of Israel, whick=they .offer'asi Heave- 
ring into the-Lord, I have: given to the Levites, &v»Nuinb. 
i. 24:) And'even the ‘Tithe of those’Tithes, whichthe ZLevites 
Were tb’ yield anto the Priests,.was to-be offered by the Levitesy as 
a Heave-Offering to the Lord, befotethe Priests might have them. 
id Thus $ ak ‘unto the Levites, {said God to Moses, say unto 
them, ye take of the-Children:of derael the Tithes-which I 
have ‘given you from them for your inheritance ; then ye shall offer 
“Spe Fieive Offering of it for the \Lord,»even <a ‘tenth ‘partof the 
the. “And this-your Heave-Offering shall be-reckoned unto*yéu, 
%% though’ it were the corn of the: thréshing*floof, and -as the fgl- 
tress of the wine-press. “Thus-ye-also shail offer a Heave-Offeting 
dnto the Lord, of all your Fithes which ye receive ofthe Childten 
OF Israel’; and ye shall give thereof-the Lord's: Heave-Offering to 
“"Waron the Ptieée?” v: 26, 27728: "This makes it evident, beyond 
““Goubt, that the Tithes which wete<given’ ene oy tolithe 
‘Levites, and by- the Levites tothe» Priests, ‘under Lawy had 
their dependancé. on the-Ceremonial<Law, as that-priesthood fad ; 
“ahd were"t sah wofonpet Gran that Law-and that prieethiood 
Food ; which was-“but¢ill “Shvokweame, arid by “the-offe ring? of 
2 fr tharLawes te teem sceh tons moe . ont) lem esd 


$ Bp meter mate to the Hebrews do welbunder- 
> that he “positivelyy declared: that ,»««the Priesthood bem 
y ther@is'made*of néeessity-a change also. of the .7 

Wi TE, OO! ae sy AR peg eters ante: sto 
Me Se BN eyrierae gusset meet iss fenth ef; ‘ism: dies 
wile « Pint véribgothe ‘first covenant hark aso. oydinances of divine sevice 
and a worldly sanctuary; which stood only in’meats and drinks, iners 
washings, aud carnal ordinances, imposed on them until the time of refur- 
tnatiéo.” Feb; x46. _ 4 i islf 2 i+ WS Bh ae 
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CHAPTER IIL 


The Introduction of the Gospel.—The Precepts of Jesus Christ.— 
The Examples and Precepts of the Apostles Paul and Peter.—Con- 
clusions from these Premises.—These Conclusions supported by 
the Primitive Practice. 


Qur Blessed Saviour declared that « All the Prophets and the 
Law prophesied until John,”* whom he calls not merely a Prophet, 
but “‘ more than a Prophet. For this (says he) és he, of whom it 
is written, Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, which 
shall. prepare thy way before thee.”* This was the forerunner of 
the Messiah, spoken of in prophecy, as the *‘ Voice of one crying 
éu-the Wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.”’ He it was who was sent to bear witness of the True 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world ; and 
who.cried, saying, The Law was given by Moses, but Grace and 
Trath came by Jesus Christ.‘ . 

And that the Apostles were satisfied that the Dispensation of the 
Law was of no force among Chiristians, is also evident from the 
following Scripture :.« But there rose up certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed, saying, That it was needful to circumcise 
them, and to command them to keep the Law of Moses.s Then 
pleased it the Apostles and Elders with the whole Church, to send 
chosen men of their own company to Antioch with Paul and Bar- 
nabas, namely, Judas, surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief men 
among the brethren : and they wrote letters by them after this man- 
ner: The Aposties, and Elders, and Brethren, send greeting unto 
the Brethren, which are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, and 
Gibeia: forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which went out 

Srom us have troubled you with words, subverting your souls, saying, 
¥e must be circumcised, and keep the Law: to whom we gave no 
such commandment : it seemed goed unto us, being assembled with 
one accord, to send chosen men unto you, with our beloved Barna- 


who shall also tell the same things by mouth. For it seemed 
Seat By Fee etienionen ome i 
Cation: fmm which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well. Fore 


Matt xi1S.  * Matt. 23.9. Mal.iii.1. Matt. iii. Tea. al. 3. 


* John i. 5 Acts xv. 5. NO ‘= 29. c 
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Here then ended the Dispensation. of the Law, with all its Cere- 
manies ;, and now, was introduced the Dispensation of the Gospel, 
spoken of 700 years before by the Evangelical Prophet, in, the 
following beautiful strains: ‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy and 
eats yea, come; buy wine and milk without money, and without 
price. Wherefore daye spend money for that which. is not, bread? 
and your labor for that which satisfieth not ? Hearken diligently 
unio me, and eat ye that which is good, and let your soul delight 
itself in, fatness... Incline your, ear,. and come unto.me: hear, and 
your,soul shall live; and I will make an everlasting covenant with 
YQUy even the sure mercies of David, Behold, I have given, him for 
a.witness lo. the people, a leader and commander, tothe peaples? 
Is. Lvs 

This Lzapgr and Commanper, on the erection el.thia free Gosk 
pel Ministry, gave tules to his Disciples how. they were to, conduct 
themselves in the case before us. He enjoined the.twelve, before 
he sent them on this errand, as we collect from, the Apostles, Mat- 
thew, and Luke, that, “ as they had received jfreely, so they were 
6 aia freely; that they were to provide neither gold, nor silvers 

s3.in their purses; nor scrip, nor other things, Jor their 
pm for that the workman was worthy of his meat.” Matt. x8. 
ans 1, And he afterwards asked.them,,. ** When I sent, you 
ut. purse, and scrips and shoes, lacked ye any. thing ?..And 
they said, Nothing. Then said he, unto them, But naw he that hath 
a.purse, let him take it, and likewise his, scrip.”., Luke xxiix,35.) 
la little time afterwards Jesus Christ, sent) out,‘cother seventy” 
of hs disciples, to whom he gave instructions similar to the former, 
that they should, not take scrip, clothes, or money, with them. 
But to.these he said additionally, .that,...\+, Wheresoener they were 
received, they. were to eat. such, things as were given, them. ; (but where 
they,were, not receined, they were 10,89 their ways, and,.$aiyy,Lapen 
the.dust of yara, city which cleqveth onus, we da wipe aff against 
you’, Luke,x, And, as.on that occasion, he compared, they Mimnig+ 
texs,of,the, Gospel .to the laborers whom @.man.seads to the harvest, 
he ,tald them. they were,at liberty to, mee quien: \was, 6et before shea, 
because. the laborer was worthy, of his hie, -), 

Dhis.appears to be,. the substance,.of. all thet loses: Christ pais 
pen. this subject... We therefore refers, mext, )£0. tbaidizaein Pauh 
fat a farther elucidation of it. iy deal 

his Apostle, in his pistes ta, Timothy, and fo, she Corinthians 
oud! salateaisy, acknowledges epepurgnche i apmneeliohane 
is worthy vf his hire, acoln eew ti ted? gud 
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He says, «¢ If we'have suwn tinto you spiritual things, ts it a great 
thing tf we shall reap your carnal things ?” =‘ They which preach 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel?’ 1 Cor. ix.:11. and 14, “He 
also says, « Let him that\is taught in the word, communicate’ unto 
him that teachcth, in all good things” Gal. yi. 6. ‘But he no 
where says to him that teacheth not ; neither does he say that those 
are to communicate, who are not taught. Hence it appears that 
those who faithfully spend their tine in preaching the Gospel, ate 
ehtitled to bodily maintenance from those who ‘receive them” 
yét-it should seem that this great Apostle had some misgiving as'to 
the @rpediency of the practice ; it having, as he thought, a tendency 
to ‘obstruct’ the good effects of the Ministry: for he says, « Never- 
theless we have not used this power: but’ suffer all things; lest we 
should hinder the Gospel of Christ.” 1 Cor. ix. 12. * Bit I 
have used none of these things, neither have Iwritten these things, 
that it should be so‘done unto me : for it were better for me to'dié, 
than that anij man should make my glorying void.” v. 18. Rte 
evident that he thought it more consistent with the spirit ‘of ‘Cliris- 
tianity, and more likely’ to further its interests, to support hirtis#lf 
by the labor of; his‘dwn hands, than to be supported ‘by that of 
others'; and it is plain that his companions in the Ministry did the 
same, for he says, “ Neither did we eat any man’s bread for notight, 
but wrought with labor'and travail, night and day, that we 
not-be chargeable to any of you; not because fsays’ Ae}owe! have 
not’ power, but to’ make ourselves an ENSAMPLE unto '-you'to 
follow us; foreven when we were with you, this we commarided 
you) that if any would not'-work, neither should he eat.” 2 Thess. 
ims “By 9; 10. ss 

‘Fhose Ministers of the’Gospel, therefore, abuse: this power, 
who nrake their preaching chargeable, if ‘by any means they can 
8 rt theniselves' 5: for this’ Apostle fitther says, «What is *my 
réward'then ? verily; that when I preach the Gospel, I may make 
the Gospel of ‘Christ without charge, that I abuse not my power 
iff the Gospel!”: 1-Cor. ix: 18. Thus the Apostle ahd his fellow. 
laborers looked: up:té God ‘only, for the reward-of- their: spiritual 
labors ; which hethus explains: « Now they do it’ (¢. é:' strive) to 
obtain a corruptible crown; but ‘we an “incorruptible:” v.’ 25! 

‘Sets objected on this o¢casién, that ‘the ' Apostle ‘retkived ‘relief 
from the brethren of Philippi a8 well #4 from others; when: ‘hé-did 
not preach. ‘The reply is, that this relief consisted of volantary 
arid: uffectionate’presents, sent to hinr-wheit in- circunistances of 
disttess.*/ In: this‘‘¢ase‘he states that he- never desired these gifts, 
but that it was pleasant to him to see his religious instruction 
duce a benevolence of disposition that would abound to their own 
account." ls 
* Philip. ix. 14-16. 
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The Apostle Peter is the only other person that is mentioned. in 
the ‘New ‘Testament as speaking on this, subject. Writing to 
those who had been called to the spititual oversight of the churches, 
he advises as follews ;.** Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof, not of constraint, but willingly ; not 

Sor filthy lucre, but of a ready mind ; neither as being lords over 
God’s heritage, but being examples to the flock ; and when the 
chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shail receive a crown of glory. that 

Sadeth not away.” 1 Peter vy. 2. And he makes it a characteristic 
Of false ‘teachers, that, “Through covetousness shall they with 

Seigned words make merchandize of you.” 2 Peter ii. 3. . Upen 
which words of these Apostles, three observations arise; ‘That 
Ministers should not make a gain of the Gospel ; — that they should 
Jook’to God only for their reward, viz. an incorruptible crown, of 

-—and that Peter himself must have preached, like Paul, 
without fee or reward, or he could not, consistently, have. recom- 
améfitied: such a practice to others. 
~Ftom the examples, therefore, and precepts, of Jesus Christ, and 
of the Apostles Paul and Peter, the following conclusions ate 
drawh : First, that God raises up his own Ministers.——Secondly, 
that:these are to dispense his Gospel. freely.—Thirdly, that. they. 
ae to take, wherever they are received, such things as are given 
them, (which things they deserve while.in the exercise of their 
callitig, as much as the laborer his hire,) but that no bargains are to 
be Yoade about religion ; that they are not to compel men to give, 
neither are they to take away any thing from those who.are un- 
wing to receive them ; but in this case to go their ways, and 
shake the dust from their feet against them : or, in other: words, 
to ‘declare that. they have done Ser own. duty in going to them, 
with the word of exhortation, and that the fault lies with them in, 
réfiiging to hear it. Neither, when they return from their missions;,- 
of are idle at home, are they to receive any thing, but to, use. their 
ft, scrips} and purses, zat clothes.—And, fourthly, that though 
it be lawful for them to receive such sustenanee under.such limai+ 
tations, during the exercise of their ministry, it would be. more cow- 
sistent with ihe spirit of Christianity if they would d give their spi- 
ritual tabors freely, and look u torGod for their reward : thus avoid-. 
ing. the.character of pResata vad and the imputation of ,an.abuse. 
of Se Reeeh We es SOSH. : sai en ’ we efzatd be 

Now these conclusions seem to have. been sanctioned, ina great. 
méagure, by the abut practice’ for the’ first three centurigs-of , 
te Soeta Chango (Re SRM APOE MR 42 
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lived together on the produce of their common stock, --Others, in 
Antioch, Galatia, and Pontus, retaitied their estates in, their pose, 
session, but established a fund, consisting of weekly or monthly 
offerings, for the support of the Church. This fund continued in 
after-times: but it was principally for the relief of poor. and 
distressed Saints, in which the Ministers of the Gospel, if. in that 
situation, might also share. Tertullian, in speaking oF such funda, 
gives the following account: “ Whatsoever we have,” says he, “in 
the’ treasury of our Churches, is not raised by taxation, as though. 
we put’ men to ransom their -religion ; but every . man,. once, 
a‘month, or when it pleaseth him, bestaweth what, he thisks, 
ptoper, but not except he be willing. Forno man.is compelledg 
but-left free to his own-discretion. And that which is thas given; 
is\not ‘bestowed in ‘vanity, but in relieving the poor;, and upon 
children destitute of parents ; and in the maintenance of aged andy 
feeble persons; and of men wrecked by sea; and of such as_have., 
been condemned _to metallic mines; or have been banished to1s= 
lands 5 ot have been cast into prison, professing the Christian faith.” 
In process of time, towards the close of the third centary, somey, 
lanids were first given to the Church.* The revenue from these: 
was thrown:into the general treasury or fund; and was distribut<) 
ed, ug Other offerings were, by the Deacons and Elders: but, 
néither Bishops nor. Ministers of the Gospel were allowed to have’, 
any concern:with it. It appears from Origen: Cyprian, Urban, » 
Prosper, and others, that if in those times such Ministers were able. 
to Suipport themselves, they were to have nothing from this fund. 
‘The furid' was not for the benefit of any particular, person. ° But. 
if such Ministers ‘stdod in reed of sustenance, they might receive. 
from‘ it ; but they wéré to be satisfied with eee ae and neces-. 
safy apparel. "And $0’ sacred was this‘ fund held to the purposes 
of- ifs institution, that the first Christian’ Emperors, who did as the . 
Bishops ‘advised them, had i110 recourse’'to it, but supplied the - 
warss‘of Ministers of the Gospel ftom rheit own revenues; as. Ey. 
sebius, Theodoret and Sozdmen relate. ape Tt a 
The Council ‘of Antioch, inthe year $40, finding fault, with the 
Destons;télative tothe mahagement of the funds of the Churches, of-. 
daihtd that the Bishops might distribute them, bit that they, should 
take-no-part of ‘them to themselves, ot for the use of the Priest, - 
and brethren who lived with them, unless necessity requiredit, using 
pe ar ‘of che ‘Apostle, “Having food and eaithonk: be therewith 
co. ‘ £8 ii 7 a aid - : aBTG via yet, Oe .» St Nepe 
Th fodkting -at ‘other instances which’ hive pita fs i 
mention one which throws light for a few years further upon. this 


subjest” Tn-ehe year $89, Conetiniiue che Emperor” haviog’ dam 


? Selden, c. iv. § f. * Ibid. 
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moneda general council of Bishops to Ariminum in Italy, and 
provided for their subsistence there, the British and French Bishops, 
judging it not decent to live on the public, chose rather to live ‘at 
their own expense. ‘Three only, oat of Britain, compelled by 
want, but yet refusing assistance offered to them by the rest, ac- 
cepted the Emperor's provision, judging’ it more proper to subsist 
by public, than ‘by private support. ‘This delicate conduct of ‘the 
Bishops is brought to show; that where Ministers of the Gospel 
had the power of maiitaining themselves, they had no notion of 
looking up to the public. In short, in those early times, Ministers 
were maintained only where their necessities required it, and this 
out of the fund of the poot. Those who took from this fund bad 
the’ particular appellation given them of “« Sportularii,” or # Busket- 
Clerks,” because, according to Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, and 
others, they had their portion of sustenance given them in baskets. 
‘These portions consisted but of a small pittance, sufficient only for 
their livelthood ; and were given them on the principle laid down 
by Matthew, that the Ministers of Jesus Christ were to eat and 
drink only such things as were set before them. 

In'process of time new doctrines were advanced relative to the 
mainitenatice of the Ministers, which will be hereafter explained. 
But! as these were the inventions of men, and introduced durimg 
the apostaey, no reason appears why these should be held. in pre- 
feretice 'to those of Jesus Christ ‘and of his Apostles, and to the 
practice of Christians in the purest periods of the Church. On the 
other hand, it appears that the latter omy are to” be relied omas 
the/true doctrines. These were founded in divine wisdom, on the 
erection of the Gospel Ministry, and were unmixed with the inven- 
tions-of men. They were founded on the genius and ‘spirit of 
Christianity, and not.on the genits or spitit of the' world. ’ 


CHAPTER IV. ; 

History of Tithes from the Fourth Century tothe reign of 
Henry VUlL, when they were definitively cousolidated into the 
Laws).of the Land. bio] 

It has already appeared that; between the middle and the close 
of the fourth century, such Ministers of the Gospel as were able, 
supported themselves, but-that those, who were not able, were sup- 
ported out of the fund for the poor. The latter, however, had no 
fixed or determimed proportion of this fit) allotted them, but had 
only a bare livelihood from it, consisting of victuals served dut to 
them in baskets, as before explained: -This fund, too, ‘consisted 
of voluntary offerings, or of revenues from land voluntarily be- 
queathed: And the principle, on. which these gifts or voluntary 
offerings were made, was the duty of charity to the poor. One 
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material innovation, however, had been introduced, asI remarked 
before, since its institution ; namely, that the Bishops, and not the 
Deacons, had now the management of this fund. 

At the latter end of the fourth century, and from this period 
to the eighth, other changes took place in the system of which I 
have been speaking. Ministers of the Gospel began to be sup- 
ported, all of them without distinction, from the funds of the poor. 
‘Fhis circumstance occasioned a greater number of persons tobe 
provided for than before. The people, therefore, were solicited 
for greater contributions than had been ordinarily given. Jerome and 
Chrysostom, from good and pious motives, as it appears, in turn 
exhorted them to give bountifully to the poor, and double honor 
to! those who labored in the Lord’s work.’ And though. they 
left the people at liberty to bestow what they pleased, they gaveit 
as their opinion that they ought not to be less liberal than the agei- 
ent Jews, who, under the Levitical law, gave a tenth of their 
property to the priesthood and to the poor.» Ambrose, im like man- 
ner, recommended tenths as now necessary, and as only a suitable 
donation, for these purposes, 

The same line of conduct continued to be pursued by those who 
succeeded in the government of the Church, by Augustine, Bishop 
of Hippo, by Pope Leo, by Gregory, by Severin, among the 
Christians in Pannonia,’ and by others. Their exhortations, how- 
ever, on this subject, were now mixed with promises and threats. 
Pardon of sins, and future rewards, were held out on the, one 
hand ; and it was suggested, on the other, that the people them- 
selves would be reduced to a tenth ; and the blood of all the: poor 
who died ‘would be upon their heads,* if they gave less than a 
tenth of their income to holy uses. By exhortations of this sort, 
reiterated for three centuries, it began at length to be expected of 
the people that they would not give less than tenths of what they 
possessed. No right, however, was alleged to such a proportion 
of their income, nor was édercion ever’spoken of. These ténths, 
also; were for holy uses, which'chiefly included the benefit of “the 
poor. They were called the Lord’s Goods, im cénsequencey and 
were also ‘denominated the Patrimony of the Poor, 

““Another change took place within the period assigaed, which 
must now be mentioned ‘as of great! concern, .. Ministers, of ;the 
Gospel now living wholly! out of the tenths, which, with legacies, 
constituted the fund of the poot,—a determined portion ofthis 
fund, contrary to all former usage, was set apart for their use. ,/ Of 
this fund one-fourth was generally. given to the poor ; one-fourth 
to the repairs lof monasteries, abbeys, and other eeelesiastical 
buildings ; one-fourth to officiating Ministers 5: and one-fourth to 


’ Selden, c. v. $4. 2Ibid.* Ibid. ch. v. § 1. * {bid. ch. v. $4. 
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theBtthops © with whoth they lived. Hence the maintenance pf 
the Ministets, as consisting of these twoorders, and the repairs of 
tonasteties! &c. took row the greatest part of it; so that the face 
OF things began’ to be materially altered. For whereas formerly 
this fund wert chiefly to the poor, out of which Ministers of the 
Gospel were provided, it now went chiefly to the lattet, out of 
Which there care a provision for the poor. Another change must 
? fioticed with respect to the priticiple on which the gifts towards 
this fund were offered. For whereas tenths were formerly soficit- 
ed, ‘ori the Christian duty of charity to the poor, they were iow soli+ 
ciféd on ‘the principle that by the law of Moses they ought to be 
giveti for holy tises, i Which the benefit of ‘the fatherless,’ thé 
stfanger, and the widow, was included. From thig time I ‘shill 
O#é the Word Tithes for tenths, and the word Clergy iustead of 
Mitistets of the Gosptl. 
Th the eighth century, matters were asl have now represented 
thiéin: “The people hid been brought into a notion that they were 
t0°Yive ino Iéss than a tenth of their income to Holy uses. Bi- 
aps grea , at this time, and, indeed, long previous to this, liy- 
e® if monasteries. Their Clergy also lived with them in these 
Hibtiasteties, and went from thence to preach in the country withip 
fh diodese, Ht must also be noticed, that there were at. this ‘time 
Other monasteries, under abbots or priors, consisting mostly ‘of Tay= 
pétéons, and distinct from those mentioned, and supported by bf- 
féfings and legacies in the same manner, The latter, however; 
nét'having numerous ecclesiastics to support, laid gut more of their 
ifids than the former were énabled to do towards the ¢htertaip- 
mt'of strangers, amd ‘towards the’ stpport of the poor. “Now it 
ttitist be observed, that when these two different kinds of monas- 
teries existed, the ple were at liberty to pay their tithes’ ‘to 
of them, ‘as they pleased ; atid’ that, having tis permission, 
they geapiaty favored thé ‘latter. "Po ‘these not otily paid 
their ‘tithes, But gave their donations by légacy! “This prefererice 
Of the ‘fay-abbéys ‘to the ecchesiasti¢al, arose from’ a. knowledge 
thé poor, for whose benifit tithes had been ofiginally preached 
up, wolild’ be inare baie served. Other circumstances 
too} otttitred; whictr induces the péoplé’ to continue ‘the same'pré= 
fence. For the “Bishitps tm: pany places’ began to pbise’ thei 
bist, as the Deacons had dott ‘before, by attaching the warn we 
Aid's td thir seée'}° sd that thé inferjor Clergy and ee ee e- 
in # ttidhnét dependent pon’ them for theit daily bread? >!'Iir 


* Selden, ch. ix.§ 2. _ In process of time, as the Bishops became other- 
wise provided 4Y, thie fiir was divided into thréepdrts, fort ther three 
purposes just mentionedy o> bs ’ 2 p.iis .dotadl § 

* ibid. ch. 4. § 2 3 Ibid. ch. x. § 2. 
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other places the Clergy had seized all to their own yse. ,.. The:peo- 
ple, therefore, so thoroughly favored the layabbeys oy liga 
to those of the Church, that the former. became, daily richer, while 
the latter did little more than maintain their, ground... .; This ipte- 
ference, however, which made such a difference in, the funds, ofthe 
ecclesiastical and, of the Jay-mouasteries, was viewed, with, «jeglons 
eye by the Cierey of those tunes, and measures were at eae 
to. remove it. Ina council under, Pope, Alexander, the, Dhird, 
in.the year 1180, it was determined that the, Jaberty of the; pemr 
ple should be restrained with respect, to, thejr, tithes, /Chey,qvare 
agcordingly forbidden)so make, appropriations ... to, religious, houses 
without the consent of the Rishon in whose diocese, they lized." 
But eyen this prohibition didnot succeed..." The people, still fayor- 
ed the Jay-a beysy paying their tithes there, till Pope dnnocent she 
Third, in the year 1200, ordained, and he. enforced, it by name 
siastical, censures,.that every one should pay hijs tithes.to, those 4 
administered to him, spiritual things, in his own parish.’ In agen- 
eral council, also, held at Lyons in the year 12745 it. was dece 
that it was nolonger lawful for men to pay, theit Tithes where they 
pisaacds as. before, but, that they should pay them,,to Mothers 
burch,’ And the principle on which they had: now. been 
demanded was confirmed bythe Council of Trent undgr Pepe 
Pins the Fourth, in the year 1560; which was, that they, ayeve 
de by divine right. In the course of forty years ufter, the paye 
ment of tithes had been forced by ecclesiastical censures, apd, exe 
communications, prescription was set mp. [hus the very.prine 
ciple in which Mathes had, originated was.changed. . Thus. free<ya 
offerings became.dues, tg be exacted by compulsion, . And thus} 
a: the poor was.convérted almost wholly anto.a fund for 
maintenance, of the. Clergy...) . Ay >. tnantien “eal 
Having, now ttaced the, origin.of tithes, as, far, as.a. pant, of the 
continent of, Furope.is concerned, J ;shal] trace, it as. far.as 
have, reference to our, own, gountry.... And here I may obsetve,in 
few words, that the ‘same System and the same Changes are com, 
ayes  Free-will SRESINE. fF fonations of, Jand constitueed, « 
d for. the, poor, ot of which the clergy were. maintained, In 
process.of time, ‘Tithes, or, tenths followed... Ok these certain ott. 
portions were allowed to, the cletgy, the. repairs of, buikligs, and, 
the poor... This, waa the state OF. thinga tn, the. gies Olay 
of, Mercia, :towarda, the clase, of the ight) cemury,, won that: 
princes having ¢a thelbert, king of the East Angles, to be 


a 






331 ‘3 13 1 Selden, whe Vie § Be cf: ; sa { ; é P AT bid.gh. Vibe 6 Boor - 
does 4 Ibid. ch. vii. § 1. * Ibid. ch, viti Geticoi Sain, 2970) 
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treacherously murdered; fled to the Pope for pardon; to please 

» and to expiate his own sin, he caused those tithes to become 
dues, in /his own dominions, which were only at the will of the 
donor ‘before. 

» About sixty years afterwards, (anno 855,) Ethelwolf, a weak and 
superstitious prince, was worked upon by the Clergy to extend 
Tithes as dues. to the whole kingdom; and he consented. to it, 
under a notion that he was thus to avert the judgments of God, 
which they represented as visible in the frequent ravages of the 
Danes’. ‘Poor laymen, however, were still to be supported out of 
these tithes, and the people were still at libetty to pay them to 
whatey.r religious persons they pleased. 

| About the-close of the tenth century, Edgar took from the people 
the right of disposing of their ‘Tithes at their own discretion, and 
directed. that they should be paid to the parish-churches. But 
the other. monasteries or lay-houses resisting, his orders became 
useless for.atime, At this period the lay monasteries were rich, 
byt the parochial Clergy were poor. Pope Innocent, however, by 
sending out his famous decree, before mentioned, to king John, 
which, was tobe observed in England as well as in other places 
under his jurisdiction, and by which it was enacted that every man 
was, to pay his ‘Tithes to those only who administered spiritual help 
to him in. .his. own parish, settled the affair; for he set up eccle- 
siastical courts, thundered out his interdicts, and frightened both 
king and people.’ 

Richard the Second confirmed these Tithes to the parishes as thus 
settled by this Pope; but it was directed by an Act, that, im all ap- 
propriations of churches, the Bishop of the diocese should ordain 


' Selden, p. 201. ~ 2 hid. ch. viii. § 4. 

3 To show the principles upon which princes acted with respect to Tithes, 
in ubese times, the fullawing translationof a preamble to an Act of King 
Ste hen, may, be produced. “ Because, through the providence of Divine 

'y we’ know it to’ be ordered, anid by the Churches publishing it far and 
near every body bas heard, that by the distribution of alms persons may be 
absolved from the bonds of sin, and acquire the rewards of heavenly.joy,— 
I, Stephen, by the grace of God, king of England, being willing to have a 
s with those who, by a happy kind uf commerce, exchange heavenly 
things for earthly, and smitten tsith the love of God, and for the salvation of 
my own soul, and the souls of my father and mother, and all my forefathers 

ancestors, &c/’ ; Selden, c. it.44- 

deed, the history of Tithes,as exhibited by the learned Selden, is a me- 
lapcholy history of the artifice and priestcraft of Rome, exeited against the 
ighordfice atid superstition of mankind ; containing a Series, first of persua- 
sions, then of demands ; accompanied with benediction’ beth forthis life, and 
for that which is,to Come, on the faithful, and with cursesen the unfaithful ; 
still, however, tinder pretence of pleading the cause of the poor. Th us says 
Augudtiie écima tributa stunt egentium animarum, redde ergo tributa 
pauperibus,” and many others to the same purpose. 
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a-convenicnt sum of money to be distributed out-of the fruit and 
profit of every living among the poor parishioners anntally, in aid 
of their living and sustenance. ‘Thus, it's¢ems,” ‘says Judge 
Blackstone, ‘* the people were frequently sufferers by the withhold- 
ing those alms, for which, among other purposes, the payment of 
Tithes was originally imposed-” At length Tithes were finall ax 
firmed, and im a more explicit manner, by the famous Act of 
the Eighth, on this subject. And here I must just observe,’ eal, 
whereas from the eighth century to this reign, ‘Tithes were said 
be due, whenever the reason of them was expressed, ‘by Diviie 
right, as under the Levitical Law,—so in the preambleto the aetof 
Henry the Eighth, they are founded on the same ‘principle, Being 
deseribed therein as “ due unto God and holy Church” Which 
Act has notonly never been repealed, but it is frequently referred 
to in subsequent Acts on the subject. ‘Thus, in our-own “cow 
try, as well as on the continent of Europe, were those changes 
brought about, which have been described : and they were brought 
about by the same means; for they were made partly by the e¢2 
hortations and sermons of Monks, partly by the decrees of ‘Popes; 
partly by the edicts.of Popish Kings, and partly by the dete rnd 
tions of Popish Councils. , 
Tt is not necessary that I should trace this subject further, @t 
that.I should make distinctions relative to Tithes, whether they'may 
be rectorial, or vicarial, or whether they may belong to lay-personis. 
I shall, therefore, proceed to state such conclusions, ‘asm my opr 
nion meals from the History of ‘Tithes, and which are of genera 
application to professors of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Conclusions deducible from the foregoing Historical. Faets. 


Ist. That the conduct of Abram, inthe. affair of .Melchizedek, 
cannot consistently be urged in favoriof a forced maintenance’ for 
Ministers of the Gospel. 

@nd. That Pithes, as a part of the Ceremonial iw were Kol- 
ished by Jesus Christ ; and, consequently, form no part. of . 
Christian Dispensation. ea: 

8rd. That Ministers of the Gospel, in imitation of Christ and 
his Apostles, are to preach the Gospel freely. 

“4th. That’ 'Tithes were introduced among. Christians by: othe 
spirit of Anti-Christ. 8 ? 
5th. That they are not in equity dues of the Clergy." '*: , 

6th. ‘That the payment of them, beg compulsoty, 3 in eliaow- 
ledgment of Adana authority in matters of religion...“ Sudirae: - 
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Yth.. That;being claimeduponan Act of Parliament. which holds: 

theni forth, is of Hivine right, the payment of them is, virtually, 
an acknowledgment of the Jewish,Religion; and a denial of the: 
coming of Christ, PE Sey nish 

-The. following conclusions naturally-arise:from the preceding 
historical narrative : 1 

First. ‘Chat by the)aceount recorded of the affair of Abram: and 

Melchizedek,. the. gift on the part of Abram was.purely gratuitous; 
and as the occurrence took place more than four centuries before the: 
giving of the Law, with which event it does not appear-to have had 
any,connexion;. it not being once alluded to by Moses, either by’ 
way, of precedent, or in.any-other way; and- as it occurred -nine-’ 
teen, hundred) years before the Christian era, it were preposterous: 
to,bring: forward this act.of the Patriarch as a plea for ‘Tithes 
under the Gospel. WwW 

Secondly,, [hat the Levitical, priesthood, with all its ceremonial 
ingtitutions,...ceased on the coming of Jesus Christ.: But ‘Tithes* 
were,a.part of, these, ceremonial institutions : they, therefore, form: 
n@. part, of the Christian Dispensation.. ‘That if Tithesare now due,’ 
asthe Levitical Tithes were,.they must,be:subject to the 'same'con-" 
ditions. Now the Levites, who had a right to\Tithes, previously" 
gave. dp to. the community their. own right toa shave of the land; 

ut the Clergy.claim a tenth of the produce of the lands of others,’ 
haying given up none. of their.own....‘Fithes, by the Levitical law,’ 
Ry Sg a strangers, the fatherless, andthe widows; as well-as' 
for the Levites ; but the Clergy, hy ‘taking Tithes, have taken: that’! 
which was for the maintenance ofthe poets and have.appropriated: 
it Solely to their own use ; ‘thus leaying/the, :poor:a, serand. ‘burden’ 


t 
u nt etand, . BB MINN 6! a) 
"But the position itself is false : forthe Levitical ptiesthood,: and 
Tithes with, it, ceased on: the goming,of Jesus Ghrista.: [tbecames: 
Christians, therefore, to make a stand against this doctrine ¢ for;: 
by acquiescing in, the notion that she Jewish: priesthood extends to 
chy he ely. askaon dgethat|the. priesthood of Aaron still! 
i and th : Christhas. nat eotually COMBS ris fasvyg of Jeauis : 
Thy . = ent, by, which, it. was insisted upon that Fithes> 
cig nh efor Dispensation, and:that those: whic» ackricwui» 
rep ine, pomledgs the, Jeph. religion for: temwelteay: baw « 
Many serious Caristians. rac 02 
wae sty which ay net epiliimaedihanthnianeniie 
use jt»... He.says,,,6 Although bi to, e-Jaheret be iof: tid Db ! 
periee pated yet that, special kind of hire, theytenths can: ber ofo7! 
no Fight.or znecessity-byt, to,¢hat, special labor ito wrbich Gad , pre: )> 
My iF ate ras, the Levitieal. apd (oebemmosial 2c 
servige, of ithe .. -which.-, is; new! aabolighed s.the righty ' 
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thetefore, of that special- hire, must needs ‘be witha! abolished,’ ‘as as 

being also ceremonial. ‘That Tithes-were ceremonial ‘is plain, not 
being given to the Levites till they had been first offered a heave- 
offering to the Lord. He, then, who by that law brings Tithes 
into the Gospel, of necessity brings in withal a sacrifice and’ an 
altar ; without which, Tithes by that law were unsanetified and ‘pol- 
luted, and, therefore, never thought of in the first Christian times ; 
nor till ceremonies, altars, and oblations had been’ ‘brought ‘back. 
And yet the Jews, ever since their ‘Temple was destroyed, though 
they have’ Rabbis and teachers of ‘their law, yet pay-no Tithes, as 


having no Levites to whom, no Temple where to‘pay them; rior altat ’ 


whereon to hallow them: which argues that the Jews themselves 
never.thought ‘Fithes moral, but ceremonial only: ° That’ ‘Chris- 
tians, therefore, should take them up when Jews have faid them 
down, must needs be very absurd and preposterous.” “s 

Thirdly. That: it: appears by the injunctions of our Lord;° as 
well as by the examples of his Apostles Paul and Peter, that the 


Ministers of the Gospel are to give their ‘spiritual labors- aga 


“ eating such things as are set before them ;” and * having food di 
raiment,to be therewith content ;” that when they are not énga 


inthe werk of the Ministry they are to support themselves, if 1i¢2"' 
cessity \require it, by their‘own industry ; ‘that they are not aditho-"- 
riged. to demand, ‘consequently not’to’ force a maintenance from’ 
others.|. Therefore any constrained p — on'this account, as it® 


is contrary to the intention of Jesus Christ, is an’ infrin 
the: great Christiantenet, that‘Christ’s kingdom being of a 

nature, the Magistrate has no right'to dictate a religion to any ak 
nor to enforce payment for the same ; ‘and, therefore,’ any legal itis 
terference in these matters, which are solely betweeri Toca 
man, is an act of legislation BRYOND THE BOUNDS’ OF MAN'S 


RIsptctroN, and is neither more norless than a’ “UsoRP ATION, oF : 


THE) PREROGATIVE oF Gop. 


Fourthly. That neither Tithes; ‘not ‘any éther ii t, wereever * 


dethanded for thé support of ‘the Ministers of the 1; in the’. 


— and purest periods'‘of (the! ‘Christian “Church 5" ‘nor’ ‘uri 
early: 400 ‘years! after Christ » after which tittie’ “ehebe 


whielebstore had been'solicited’ys An MS POR THe Use OF THE POOR, 


were; by the-craftvand’ avapiée of Romish’ eceleatittics; “converted 


to theit Own use; and dematided;' as’ ie? to thie’ by Divine hes . 


underthe revived appellation of Tithés.”' 
Fafthby. ‘That if Tithes' are due at'all, hey ie du to the’ po 
= ve usé they have beer forcl diverted and he hema 


of tigi ithey would stilt belong 3° as no cay bo canta 
cree —thatth Pareétiot jastl 
Clempy boda usé wished" themt to’ oe eoesarh fe Kae 
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crinies %\ nor because Ethelwolf wished ‘ther to be ‘so, fron a $a- 
Loe amram that he might thus prevent’ the incursions of the 
anes; nor because Stephen wished them to be sa, as his own 
gtamt. expresses,'on the principle «that the bonds of sin might be 
dissolved, and that he might have a part with those who, by a hap- 
py kind of commerce, exchange heavenly things for earthly ;” nor 
because the Popes of Rome wished them to be’ so, from whose ji- 
risdiction: all the subjects of England are discharged by law. 
‘Siathly. Phat, the followers of Jesws Christ are not to be lords 
oner God’s heritage. » But an acknowledgment of human authority 
inimatters of ‘religion is a,defence of the conduct of the High Priest 
pnd, his kindred, when they commatided Peter and John, “ not’ to 
speatiat alls nor teachin the name of Jesus ;’ and, consequently, itisa 
téprobation of the conduct of these Apostles for their obstinate reply, 
viz. “ Whether it be right in the sight of God, to hearken unto ‘you 
morethanuntoGod, judge ye.” Acts iv. 18, 19. Itis, also, a'defetice, 
of; eyery other act of opposition from persons in authority, not only 
Aacthe Apostles, butalso to Jesus Christ himself. — Nor is there ay 
poant.at which such an acknowledgment canstop, short of advocating, 
met only the cause of Mahomet, but.also every species of Idola- 
4ry that ever was established, from the golden image of Nebuchad- 
mezear down to Juggernaut of the present day. It is, therefore, 
ampossible for Christians, as such, to pay Tithes, because by every 
sueh.payment THRY ACKNOWLEDGE THE AUTHORITY OF MAN, 
4&4 LEGISLATOR, WITHIN THE PECULIAR PROVINCE OF Gon. 
isSeventhly. ‘That all the more modetn Acts of Parliament, upon 
this subject, take the Act of Henry the Eighth as the great ground+ 
work or 2 ee ee of Tithes ; in the preamble of which it is 
‘inserted, that they are * due unto God and holy Church.” Now 
this preamble has never been done away, nor has any other prin- 
been :acknowledged instead of that in this preamble, why 
‘Tithes have'been established bylaw. It appears, therefore, that 
“Bithes.avre stitd collected:on the foundation of an assumed Divine 
sight. ButChristians, by receiving or paying Tithes on this plea, 
ato virtually renounce their Christianity s and so fat, not only | ac- 
knowledge the Jewish religion for themselves, but are conceding 
tocthe modern Jews, that Jesus Christ has not yet made his appear- 
genet! upon eatth tor they are’ denying his authority as Supreme 


ay ae in his own kingdom. i 
mean to-conclude with afew observations on the doctrine that 
is-frequently urged, ‘Dhat Tithes are as really the Bitaté’ ofthe 
Clergy, as the other nine-tenths are-the property of -the occupier 
ofcthe lands speKe297 2HONESep Bur’ . wi i, 

1 B&the Tithesclaimatit-had any. interest or title whatsoever in-the 
land, che would necessarily: be a partyin, any deed: of sale ov-iton- 
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veyance;, which is not the case. Nor can he/control the oceu- 
pier of any estate in the cultivation of his land; whether/to break 
it.up or to lay itdown, whether to sow wheat, or/barleys or turnips, 
or vetches ; although, in most cases, the interest of the claimant i 
materially affected thereby. The only claim he has is on the-it- 
crease, or rather on the produce, whether of, corm, or grass or 
cattle, It is, therefore, a charge solely on the skily capital, and a 
dustry of the farmer; and as one man may possess theseia'a 
greater proportion than his neighbour, iwthat proportion does hecon- 
tribute more than his neighbour, to the revenue of the Cletgy? ‘Be 
sides, the; owner of an, estate may, if he please, either plane his 
land with timber, gr,let it lie wholly neglected and unproductives 
in either of which,cases there would. be wo tithe to claim.» ‘There- 
fore itis not the Jand, but the capital, skill, and inte of! ‘the 
farmer merely that are tithed, 

Asa further proof of the property or estate of the Clergy \in the 
land, it is frequently advanced that a man purchasing an estates sub+ 
pest toa Tithescharge, buys it at a rate proportionately Jowerthan 

e,would if ¢xonerated therefrom. Certainly, he is'aware*of' she 
demand to which he is liable; and as he has no meansof avoiding 
it, the estate is by so much the less valuable. So also af estate 
subject to incursions of wolves would be less valuable than one ‘net 
subject to such a contingency; but it by no means. follows, 6'a 
necessary consequence, that the purchaser, because he buys at/a pro- 
portionately low price, acknowledges the title of the sshater of the 
fruits of his industry, in one case, any more than:he would inthe 
other. 

Should any startle at the parallel Ihave drawn, I beg such to be 
assured that it is advanced. purely, by way of illustration, without 
the slightest reflection upon any person living 3 for I have to ac 
knowledge that many of our Clergy ate men of the most upri 
and honorable Characters. But were I spedking of the Clergy: of 
the Church of Rome, by whose artifice and undue influence onthe 
minds of men, these. Tithes were obtainedfrom the people, I should 
be borne out by the Church of England in applying the simile in 
the strictest.sense, When speaking ofthe oppressive avarice of 
these men, we find the. following expressions ».. The ambidous 
intents 2nd. most subtile drifts of the Bishops of Rome.——These 
special instruments and ministers of :the, Devil.—TYhe miserable 
pyranay, rayeny and spoil of the most. greedy Romish Wolves.— 

od doth curse the blessings, and bless the /cursings, of such > 
ed usurping. Bishops and ‘lyrants.’”’ 

am aware that to the preceding questions respecting the 
or.title of the Clergy, as. well as to the farther questions, w r 


*» Homilhes-of the Church of ‘England. Edit! 1817. 5th ‘and 6th Parts of 
the 35d Homily. 
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the practice of taking a tenth of produce, instead of a <r of in- 
crease, t ade ~ B,.anci Pp thether 
the do€S 0 t Operate thithe ment 
of sitedinn, as well as to sane other collateral coustbeeillion 6 
ready answer may be given ; and that is, ‘he Laws of the Land. 
It was no part of my professed ‘intention to inquire whether our 
ecclesiastical system 1s or is not sine i with these laws ; but to 
inquire how far it is competes Grin tin & examples and precepts of 
the Founder of Christianity, and of his Apostles. If it be admitted 
that the contrary has been satisfactorily proved in the foregoing 

pages, it becomes a question ated the serious consideration of the 
Polioesore and ngfor Christian Legislators, 
and for Chasse ARO reo es, rod Wen authorised to en- 
force any Laws that stand ar ; the Laws and Injunctions of 
Jesus Christ? ? how they can answer; in the great day of account, 
for being instrumental in perpetuating a system of usurpation, in- 
stituted in the darkest ages ‘df ighorance!ahd superstition, by men 
whom they themselves call the ** Ministers of the Devil ?”’”— whether 
the laws of Man will, in that day, be a valid plea in the face of the 
ee thi “Example of Jesus Christ; whose Distiplés they pro- 

ess to be! 
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NOTES ON PRISONS, 


&e. 


KENDAL BOROUGH JAIL.' 


‘l'H18 small prison appeared to be kept in a state of much clean- 
liness and order ; but the building is so ill arranged that the male 
debtors and,criminals are confined all together, without any sepa- 
ration. This indiscriminate mixture cannot fail to produce the 
worst consequences; of which the magistrates are sensible, and 
are now directing their attention to an alteration in the building, by 
which the fault may be corrected. ‘The women’s side of the pri- 
son is much more commodious. All the prisoners have the advan- 
tage of airy yards to walk in: they are seldom chained: they are 
regularly visited by a clergyman, and by a medical man when ne- 
cessary, The jail allowance is lamentably insufhicient—only four- 
pence per day, without firing or clothing. 

Those who have been once confined in this jail frequently return 
to it. This is the almost certain result of their not being classified 
and not, being employed s-—the punishment of one offence pre- 
pares them for the commission of another. 


LANCASTER COUNTY JAIL.* 


The ancient part of Lancaster Castle consists of four: distinct 
towers. ‘These towers, with a great mass of new building, form 
the present county jail. The whole is four hundred and nine yards 
in cireumference. The caunty court and offices take up the west 


_' Visited ninth month 20th, in company with C, Wilson, Esq: 
? Visited.uinth mcath 20th, in,gompany with Join Ford, pf Yealand, and 
Joseph Dockray of Lancaster, 
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front’; the remainder of the building is used wholly as a prison. 
You enter through the Gateway Tower, which is ancient and very 
beautiful, into a large court occupied by the debtors, and contain- 
ing about an acre of ground. “The north side of the castle is allot- 
ted to male criminals, and consjsts of seven day-roomsy with sleep- 
ing-cells; and six yards converging to a point, at which is placed 
a small octagun tower of three stories. ‘This tower is occupied by 
the turnkeys, and commands a complete view over the several yards, 
In every yard is a reservoir of water, supplied from an engine-pump, 
which is worked by the prisoners. ‘The yards are paved with flag- 
stones, and the day-rooms and sleeping-cells are all of hewn stone 
and fire-proof. The female prisoners are kept completely apart 
from the men, being confined on the south side of the prison. 
They are at present crowded into a very contracted space, and with- 
out any distinction of classes, but new buildings are about to be 
erected for them, which, when completed, will afford ample oppor- 
tunity for inspection, classification, and labor,—the three great es- 
sentials for a good prison, 

On the eastern side is the jailer’s house, which commands a 
general view over the interior of the prison. 

The prison is kept in a condition of remarkable cleanliness ; the 
sleeping-cells are well aired, the bedding is good, and no pains are 
spared to secure the health of those, who are confined here. | It 
was intended that one only should sleep in each cell ; but the nuany- 
ber of prisoners, who are now crowded into the jail, renders this 
excellent arrangement wholly impossible. 

Their food is bread, gruel, and potatoes. Those who behave 
well have also a ‘weekly mess of broth with beef in it. 

They are all well clothed, and the tried prisoners are distinguish 
ed from the untried, by dresses:of a different color. 

We saw not achain in the prison. Fetters are never used in it, 
except for the refractory, and in‘extreme cases. 

There is im-this prison an excellent infirmary, regularly attended ; 
also a convenient chapel, in which setvice is performed four’ times 
weekly, and in which the audience is properly classed, the women 
being separated from the men by a sereen: across the room. 

The chaplains have under their care a library of religious books 
for the use of the prisoners. No means appearat present:to be 
adopted for the anstruction of those amongst them, who are uns 
able to read, 

No-escape has taken place from this.prisoh for many years buts 
this is owing rather to the kindness as well as vigilance of the go- 
vernor, than to the security of the building. 

Lancaster Castle is made to answer the purpose not only of a 
couuty jail, but of a house of correction. It contains two classes 
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of prisoners ; first, the untried, and those sentenced ‘fo death or 
tramsportation 3 and secondly, ‘confiners,—persons.sent hither for 
terms of imprisonment and tabor. ‘The former of. these classes: 
is.idle ; the latter is employed. .‘The mumber of the latter was 
at the time of our visit about one, hundred, whom we found. dis- 
tributed in the various work-rooms, and busily occupied, under the 
care of three inspectors, .in weaving, winding, shoe-making, tailor- 
ing, &c. All the clothing used, in the prison is manufactured by 
these confiners, who are allowed one-third of their earnings for 
their own use. Of this third, they have three-fourthsiweekly, and 
one fourth when they leave, the prison; an arrangement which: 
might with great propriety be exactly reversed. It appears by a 
statement rectived from ‘Thomas Higgin, the governor, that, of 
those:prisoners who pass their time in idleness, a much gseit pro= 
portion come back again after being discharged, thanof those who 
areemployed, ‘Lhe fact is very important, and admits of an-easy 
explanation. In the one case, the prisoners /haye constantly before 
them an useful and innocent object of attention; ~in the other, they. 
havecnothing to dwell upon, but their own corrupt imaginations. 
In'the:one case, they probably become better; in the other, they, 
certainly grow worse :-in the one case, therefore, the commis- 
sion of new crimes may be prevented; in the other, it must, be 
promoted. , 4 
‘Bhe employment of ali the prisoners, in this jail is, indeed, an 
object) greatly to be desired. It has, been suggested, to me, that, 
were the present day-rooms,' in the seven compartments already 
described, raised, and converted into work-shops, and new )day- 
rooms built, adjoining to the octagon tower occupied by the turn- 
keys, the interior of the new rooms might, be placed under ingpec- 
tidny arid the system of labor materially, facilitated. . The great dif+ 
ficulty, however, seems, to: have arisen from the practice prevailing 
amongst the magistratesy of sending persons fora term of imprisons 
mént-and labor to Lancaster Castle, instead of to, the separate and 
nadire regulah houses of correction. .-In order to. accommodate this 
elass.of prisoners, those who properly belong to the. county jail are 
very much crowded, and mejther classification nor employment can 
beseffectually mtroduced among them. bit (pe 
-s Were this difheulty removed, as,1 trast it will be, the number 
of prisoners would: be nat erially lessened 5 and the most reaspna- 
bleshopes miight be: entestained, both from the. enlightened views 
ofthe: governor, :and from the facilitigs, afforded by, the prison, that 
this Castle would’ become} im an eminent degree,.a house of rcfox- 


mation. 3} 
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PRESTON HOUSE OF CORRECTION.’ 


"This extensive prison belongs to the county of Lancashire 5 and 
contained, at the date of our visit, one hundred and fifty male, and 
eighty female prisoners. The governor, W. Liddell, who had og 
cipied his post since the commencement of the year 1817, has met 
with great success intwo respects. Fle has, by his kindness, gain- 
ed the hearts of his prisoners, of which we observed some very in- 
teresting instances: and he has’ contrived to provide them all 
with full employment. The consequence is, that he governs with 
comfort to them, and facility to himself. : 

Abour one thousand persons are computed to pass through this 
holise of correction in the course of the year: and many of them 
learn’ in it, those ‘habits of industry, and that knowledge of a trade, 
by which they are enabled respectably to maintain their families, 
whén they leave it. 

When the term of imprisonment, to which any persons comm 
mitted to thisbridewell are sentenced, is one of considerable dura« 
tion, they are taught, on their first entry into the prison, to weave 
cotton, and they soon become proficients in the art; for it:appears! 
that at the end of one month they are generally able to earnithd 
whole amount expended for their food, ‘Those, on the other hand» 
who are committed for short periods, aged people, women) with 
children at the breast, and vagrants, are employed in pickingvand 
cleanirig cotton,—an occupation not nearly so productive:of profit, 
but equally effectual in preventing that total and destructive idle< 
ness, to which, even in our better jails, hese classes of; prisoners: 
are almost always exposed. With the exception of invalids; there 
was not, at this time, one idle hand in the prison. noox 

The prisoners are allowed one-fourth of their earnings ; no. past 
of ‘which, whilst they continue in confinement, is allowed: :toube 
given them in money; but if they stand-in actual need of anyare 
ticles of clothing, which a1€ not allowed by the prison, these artje 
cles are purchased for them aé cheuply as possible, und ‘the cost: des 
ducted from the’amount paid to the prisoners when’ théey.are odisa 
charged. ‘It is ho unusual) case for an individual, om quitting: thie 
prison, to receive as smuch as four, five, or six pounds sterling, yrov 

Still further to encourage the habits of industry amongst: thes¢d 
unfortunate petsons, it is the custom’ of the goveviior to offer spre- 
miums for good conduct aid extra work, ‘These premiums 
¢Onsist of a little additional food ; and, however small, are fousid 
t6 prodtce-a very miatetial effecti>- One man. was pointed onttorusy 
who, though at “one time Histinguished foridle/ labiss; contracted 

TOM SITS 

’ Visited ninth month 21st, in company with Roger Carus Wilson, vicag uf 

the town. 
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to behave wellj'and work industriously, for two months, on condi- 
tion'of receiving at the end of that period two extra loaves of 
bread. “He kept to his agreement; and was, when we saw him, 
wrider a similar ‘contract for two months more. I have since learn- 
ed, that he continues the same system : — ere long, his habits of vir- 
tie and‘industry will, in all probability, be fixed. 

‘The’ prisoners: work ter hours daily in summer, and six hours 
in winter; certain intervals being allowed in the course of the 
day for meals and recreation. ‘The whole manufactory is con- 
ducted under the cate of four inspectors. 

We were introduced, successively, to several yards of various 
sizes, round which’ are built a great number of small workshops, 
evety workshop containing, for the most part, only one prisoner. 
The felons, and those who have committed only misdemeanors, 
are evitfined in distinct parts of the prison. Amongst the women 
(who are entirely separated from the men) no classification: is 
attempted. They work in companies, which are severally under 
the’ strperintendence of one of their own number, who is clected 
Mollittess. "Phe females were engaged chiefly in picking cotton. 
Phesé “povr’ womer. evinced much feeling. They were evidently 
séfténe? and improved by the kindness which they here experien- 
ed} atid to ‘which they bore an ample testimony: they also 
matiifésted the most lively pleasute, when we threw out the idea 
of ‘their ‘being visited, like the female prisoners in Newgate, by a 
Cothmittee’of Ladies. 

The sleeping-cells in this bridewell are ranged on one side of 
Tong corridors, which are open on the other to the external air. 
"Phius, ‘these cells are very aity. We found them provided with 
good bedding, and, like the rest of the prison, in a condition of 
mitch ¢leantiness. We were sorry to understand that two persons 
sleep in every cell,—-a most undesirable arrangement, arising, as 
tisual, from the want of ‘moré room. The infirmary consists of 
four apartiments,~a sick’ and a convalescent room for the men, 
and the same for the women, and is regularly attended by-an 
apothecary: 

“Et 6° necessary that prisottersy who work hard, should be well 
fed. This is the ¢ase ‘with’ those at Preston. \ Every individual 
has twenty ounces of good bread daily, besides a quart ‘of gruel 
for breakfast, and the;same for supper; and for dinner a quart of 
soup, which on certain days of the week is exchanged for a 
moderate -allowance.of boiled beef and potatoes, or of cheese. 
These prisoners are also properly clothed, when they continue 
for any lefigth ‘of ‘time in the house. They are bathed oceasion- 
ally, atid ‘their linen is changed weekly. No irons are used here, 
except in cases of emergency. 
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There are two circumstances connected with this house of 
correction, which clearly evince the excellence of that system, on 
which it is conducted. The first is, that the earnings of .the 
prisoners save the county a very considerable expense; for they ' 
amount to more than half the sum disbursed for the prison. ” 

The disbursements for twelve months, ending in October, 1818, 
amounted to 2,684/. 4s. 10d.;—-the earnings, during the same 
period, to 1,495/. 13s. 10d. 

~ Jt appears, by another statement, that the whole cost of food 
consumed in the prison, is defrayed, within a small trifle, by these 
earnings. 

The cost of food, for the half-year ending . 

Oct. 21st, 1818, was - - 9461. 19s. 5d. 

The amount of earnings, for the same period, 9401. 12s. 10d. 

The other circumstance to which I allude, is the small number, of 
re-commitments. Of the felons who are committed to this prison, 
only four per cent. return to it. Of the misdemeanants, .those 
who are re-committed are somewhat more numerous; but,,on 
putting the two classes together, the average of returns upon, the 
whole number is not considered to exceed five in the hundred. 
This fact affords a substantial proof, that the management,,.which 
is adopted in this house of correction, and which is.attended. by 
an unusual degree of comfort to the prisoners, has no tendency,.to 
bring them back again to prison: but, on the contrary, that, it 
weans them from those vicious and indolent habits, which are,the 
real source of crime. 7 

We have, indeed, in the course of our journey visited no pri- 
son, which appeared to us to be so much a house of reformation, 
as the bridewell at Preston. More completely, however, toeffect 
that great object, one thing seems wanting ;—namely, ' more 
religious care and instruction. 

The prisoners meet for divine. worship only,once in the week ; 
and there is'no school in the prison. The‘constant sunssintenesnge 
which might be exercised, over, them, and especially over, the 
women, by a committee of diligent and benevolent visitors, would; 
probably, ptoduce the happiest effects, in leading them from 
darkness to light, and from a course of evil to one of virtue and 


religion. 


9 


LIVERPOOL JAIL. 
~The jail at Liverpool is yety extensive, and was originally boilt 
© Visited snisth month | 23d, :in company with Edward. Falkner, EB by 


Jolin: Muosy Es, and James, Hamer, clerk, who are all mdgistrates of 4 
county, besides other gentlemen and Jafies. ee: 
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for, the ge 0 df, Hee Bye , At the breakin out ppthe war with 
France, it was hi ired overnment as a lepot r, French pri- 
sqnefs, and ‘continued. ta 2 so ‘occupied until the peace of Amiens. 
About eight, years. ABS, it was ag Spa § as a borough jail ; but 
¢ summer of. 1817 one, ior of it was, let to the county, as a 
house of correction. The prison may. therefore now be considered 
ag ‘consisting of two degstemetts ‘the One, the county house of 
correction ; ; the other, the jail for Liverpool. Both are undef the. 
cate of the same. governor; an individu: truly zealous to prontote, 
| every means in his power, the well-being of his" prisoners. 
his prison was built upon the plan recommended by Howard; 
and. consists of the governor’s house, and ‘six other distinct at d 
eB buildings, diverging from that house as from 'a centfe. 
eh fach of these six compartments there is ‘the usual provision | oF’ 
=FOOMS, sleeping-cells, and aiting-grounds. | 
er, sleeping-cells are too muc ch crowded. In some of them, 
indeed, the prisoners sleep singly ; ; but others are fitted up with 
k-bedsteads,, which extend from wall to wall, and accofh= 
date ‘three persons. A straw mattress, a blanket, and two 
rugs are allowed for each bed. 
bere, are in this prison a good infirmary and a conimodig § 
el, ‘aud both medical and clerical ‘attendance ‘is regularly | 


e 
wey diet ‘of. the prisoners is very similar to that if the hous é ot” 
co Hsg at ‘Preston;, bread and uel for breakfast and sil pete, 
rt dinner broth, rod occasiona y a small portion ) beef 
peetoos A jail dress is allowed, and pains | are taken t to ent’ 


ganliness both of the prison And its inmates. 
t efforts have Beg nde’ by the’ es tes ma sh 


mi 
of that art of the p prison, “which is a oad of Cotrec-” 
ee papbacts ; and there efforts’ ha ave ee directed chie i 
to. the two, great of iristruc es ‘an cemploynient. °'T! 
ote th x Rie these fe) pects, D Ty Bers’ system th had Bi 
a 4. — =A, schoo ol-master attends pris n, twice in ‘thew K, 
ay prisoners fed ithe’ Beatie, ers mor ee in ‘lasses, asses, ‘ 
fe ass, is a th 1¢. cate c of ‘a moni F rene an - 
$ it reg. ard to e not sta 
“55 fof a ee, Hie Kas seedy bee 


ne ating; vate of en 
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evil results. When prisoners are treated with kindness arid closely 
occupied, such instruments will seldom be found dangerous. “The 
prisoners here are allowed one-fourth of their earfings, pe 
of which ‘proportion is paid to them weekly, and half laid up for 
them against the period of their discharge.. The efforts which I 
haye now described have produced very encouraging consequences ; 
a great improvement has already, taken placé in the prisoners; and 
the governor assured us, that the management of them does not 
now entail upon him half the trouble, which it did before they were 
employed, 

nthe Borough jail, the old system of prison discipline is pur- 
sued without alteration or amendment. ‘The prisoners aré ind sd 
tglerably well classified, the women being separated from thé 
men, the tried from the untried, the misdemeanants from thé 
felons; but all of them, with but little exception, are‘in ry 
of, complete idleness; nor has any plan been adopted*for the fn- 


struction of the ignorant. 


rs 


It is. singular that two opposite systems should’ be thus puri Z 
under the ‘same superintendence and in absolute contact: with? 
each other, a. ae 

We were sorry to learn that thete are some circumstance’: dng 
nécted With a legal question between the borough and the count 
which have /hitherto prevented the employment of . prisoners, 
this jati. . But it may be hoped that the obstruction Will goon 
We fencrat and that the goyernor will be encovtraged to” i" 
troduce into the jail, those plans which have been found to’ pr 2 
duce so excellent an effect in. the house of correction. “> °° °0'*°S 

During our stay at Liverpool the magistrates kindly. perm 
us to form 3 Committee of Ladies, who are now a redin 
visiting and superintending the numerous females in } a tae 
ptison.. It was highly interesting to observe how’ mitch ‘thi 
unhappy women rejoiced jm the prospect of being thus” watched! 
and protected ;\ and with what ready eagerness they, gave’ thel# 
voices in favor of all the regulations, proposed ‘to them “by “thé 
Committee, I haye since heard that the alteration for the . “ 
whtich has already taken place amongst them, is very er 

A. new county, house of correction is about to be erectéd, ‘oH 
excelleut.site, within two'miles of Liverpool. ‘The ‘assiduity ft 


iiberality of the magistrates, to whom we were introduced, ‘4 
fair ground for the expectation, that great good. will result’ frortt 
thisimportant undertaking. <-- sale 


i 3 Ssqi1s3 

> (MANCHESTER, ‘THE NEW BAILEY: suciug 

* Phe original prison consists of four wings or departments, with 
’ Visited ninth month 26th, 1818, in company with one of the magis- 
trates and David Dockray of Manchester. 
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diverge from a central octagonal building, and correspond with 
four of, its. sides, The central -building contains rooms. formerly 
occupied by the governor, an hospital, a chapel, and a turnkey’s 
office, which, commands a. view over the airing-grounds con- 
nected with each,of the four wings. These wings are. three ‘sto- 
ries high, and severally consist. of day-rooms, and three double 
rows of well-ventilated sleeping-cells. There are also detached 
buildings, which contain fourteen solitary cells and fifty-seven 
workshops. 

‘The prison now described having been found wholly insufficient 
to contain the number of prisoners committed to it, another has 
lately, been erected within the same. inclosure on a more exten- 
sive scale. This new building is in the form of a crescent, or se- 
micircle, the area of which is divided into nine yards 5 every yard 
being provided with a privy, and a pump for supplying the pri- 
soners with water. The ground-floor of the prison contains nine 
day-rooms corresponding with the yards ; and with every day-room 
are connected a separate staircase and a range of convenient sleep- 
ing-cells. Behind the main building is placed a corresponding 
crescent, which contains ninety workshops. The several classes 
of prisoners pass to and from their respective workshops and 
sleeping-cells, without having the opportunity of any intercourse 
o£ intermixture one with another. At one end of the semicireu~ 
lar, prison. are placed two hospitals for males and females respec- 
tively ; and at the other are convenient offices for cooking, wash- 
img, &c.. In the centre of the base of the-semicircle is a turnkey’s 
ledge, through which are the entrances into the nine divisions of 
the prison, and near it is a round tower. In the upper story of 
this tower is the governor's office, from which he has complete 
inspection over the yards; and on the ground-floor an excellent 
chapel, arranged so.as to preserve during the time of worship the 
Same classification, as is adopted in the prison. 

» A boundary wall twenty-seven feet high surrounds both ithe 
new and old prison; and incloses an area of 25,400 square 

rds. 

ees the old prison are confined the females, who appeared very 
much crowded together, and some. of thesmale misdemeanants. 
The new buildings are. appropriated entirely to male prisoners. 

.o-Lhe tried. women are not separated from the untried, the only 
division of these females being that of misdemeanants from felons. 
Amongst the men, the classification is much, more complete ; 
for; the misdemeanants are, divided into! three classes, and the 
felons into six. ‘These classes are'as follow. : 
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MISDEMEANANTS. . 


1. ‘Those under convictions of courts, and also sumimaty con- 
victions of magistrates. 

2. Those committed for disobeying orders in bastardy. 

5. Those for trial, or committed for want of sureties. 

FELONS. 

1._The untried of unknown character. : 

2. The untried, who have been in the prison before, or who 
have a notoriously bad character. 

$. Convicts sentenced to imprisonment for less than six 
months. a 

4. Convicts sentenced to imprisonment for six months and less 
than twelve months. 

5. Convicts sentenced to imprisonment for twelve months. 

6. Convicts sentenced to imprisonment for eighteen months 
and upwards. ; 

‘There is no separation between adults and juvenile offenders. 
Monitors are selected from the most orderly and confidential pri- 
soners to superintend the several classes. 

The sleeping-cells in this prison, three hundred and ‘eighty- 
two in number, were intended every one for an individuals) but 
as the average number of prisoners is not now less than jive \Aun- 
dred, it is no longer possible to adhere to so desirable an arrange- 
ment. A straw mattress, a rug, and two blankets are allowed 
for every bed. 

The prisoners are supplied with firing, and the felons and cam- 
victs have a jail dress. ‘Their food is as follows : one pound and a 
half of bread daily; for breakfast a quart of oatmeal gruel; “the 
same for supper ; for dinner (on three days) half a pound of beef 
and one pound of potatoes; on three other days, a quart of 
pease soup ; and on the remaining day, a quart of broth or stew. 
This allowance of food appears more than sufficiently’ pleritiful 
for those prisoners who are unemployed. ‘The governor how- 
ever considers that it prevents disease ; an opinion which is sup- 
ported by the fact, that there has been only one imstance in'the 
ptison of infectious fever during the last twenty-four years,'and 
this intance was occasioned by the admission of an infeeted>'pri- 
soner. ‘This circumstance is the more remarkable, as the ‘ptison 
has on certain occasions been crowded to excess. Before the new 
buildings were erected, 752 persons ‘were at one period confined in 
150 cells, those cells being severally intended only for one inmate ! 

The good health, which has prevailed so constantly in the New 
Bailey, may however be attributed,* not only to the excellerice 
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and quantity of the food, ‘but also to good ventilation, frequent 
white-washing, and great cleanliness. 

No irons are used in this jail, except in cases of refractory con- 
duct. The prison is properly supplied with Bibles and Testa- 
ments; but no means are provided for the instruction of the ig- 
norant, and the prisoners are assembled for divine worship only 
once in the week. Here is a great deficiency ‘in a very essential 
point. 

The work-rooms are fitted wp with looms, weaving being the 
principal occupation of those prisoners who are employed. At 
the time of our visit about three-fifths of them were engaged i 
wotk, and two-fifths idle. By a later account, however, I find 
that the proportion of employed prisoners is somewhat increased) 
They are allowed, on their discharge from prison, a ‘sixth part of 
thei eatiiings. Untried prisoners are employed’ as ‘welll ag con- 
victs.’ "We observed a very considerable space ‘within these pre. 
miiges as yet unoccupied by buildings ; and itis greatly to be de 
_ ited; that so many new work rooms may soon ‘be’ erected! as 
wilf enable the governor to employ ail his prisoners. This pris 
soft ‘has ‘gteat capacities ; were all its irimates employed, and had 
ihty the advantage of more constant religious care and more frés 
quent instruction, there is reason to believe that it would produce 
effects “which would every year render it'less and less necessary 
t&the*public. At present, it is but too clearly proved by the num 
bér of recommitments, which form more than a fourth part of the 
coiinitments,* that the New Bailey cafinot be numbered amongst 
the‘Tiouses of reform. ‘The corruption of niorals, which prevails 
itt Manchester and its neighbourhood, is indeed ‘very'terrible. Phe 
disttict for which the New Bailey serves as’4 prisoti‘is said'to cons 
tdi 250,000 inhabitants ; and bam informed by the goveriory 
that*no fess than 2,500 offenders-of various descriptions, ‘that’ isy 
one hundredth part of the whole popilition, pass through this 
jail in the course of the year; ‘and of these‘ ubout’ one-third) arg 
felons. 

Shiselpepingrestens of criminality amay be in great, measure 
explained by the facty that the manufacture of the district is chiefly 
conducted in numerous large factories, in which are employed 
vast numbers of persons of both sexes. This injurious system, 
Which’ gathers into close association “great multitudés of yntaught 


* The circumstances of Manchester and Glasgow, with respect to trade, 
vehi or’ &c., are very similar. Inthe jail at Manchester a large pro- 
OTS ptiwnets are Bmployed, and neatly one-third of those. once 
committed come back again. In that at Glasgow al! the prisoners are 
idle, and teo-thirds are re~-committed. 
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aid often disorderly persons, is uniformly. ‘fownd' to bea: frpitful 
source of misery and crime. . f { print 


SHEFFIELD. ' 


We inspected two prisons in this populous town. One. of 
them is for debtors only, and was formerly a merchant's warer 
house. It contains a good courtsgard..and a number, of, cpn- 
venient apartments, and. it appears,on the whole well suited for 
the purpose to. which it is applied. 

‘There. is, however, in its arrangements one important. faults 
namely, thar there is no separation during the day between the men 
and the women debtors. woll { 

The, other prison is.a lock-up-house under the Town .Hall, 
consisting of,a;smaall court, in which, on account of its ingecurity, 
the. prisoners are not allowed to take exercise, and four cells mear 
suring respectively ten feet square. ‘These cells are fitted,.up 
with raised platforms, on which is placed the bedding, thatias, * 
some straw and two rugs in each cell; they are tolerably. vensilate 
ed, and warmed by flues, but were, when we saw them, ih a.state 
of very great filth, oun 

-Persons are locked up.in.this little prison immediately, on hei 
taken; up, and.as the sittings of the magistrates are sometimes, 
ferred, frequently. continue, here for several days before. their. isy 
charge or committal to York,or, Wakefield. Such persons,.it may 
be remembered, are very often innocent of the offences. imputed. 
them. ‘Whether. innocent or guilty, they ought to be, provided 
with a more comfurtable and,cleanly lodging. For this purpose, 
their celle shouldbe carefully kept in a state of neatnesa, and-pro- 
yided. with. proper bedding-, The ,court-yard also might, .at.a 
tridiing-expense, be rendered.so secure, as to afford to these unfore 
tumate persons the opportunity. of air and exercise. fj 


WAKEFIELD HOUSE OF CORRECTION FOR THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE.” ‘" | my 

“Che West Riding of Yorkshire. is very populous, Thacit; c 
ingly abounds in ian, a melancholy proof is afforded “by the 
following statement of committals to this house of correction: 


pmo’ 
+9 
' 


% 


I B j j ay 1 SJ BOT 
* Visited hintlsmonth @7th, 48 18. ? Visited ninth month, 28th, 484%, 


> bettiom 
sha ae 
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Number | committed. 


1810 - - 406 niales - 93 females - 499 
1811 - ~ 482 - - 161 ~ ~ 643 
1812 ~ - 597°. Os » ~ SRY - - 818 
1818 - - 747 - - 198 ~ - 945 
1815 - - 6389 - - 158 - - 797 
1816 “ - ° 1047 - - 963 - - 1310 
1SOY eek cnet se iggggerh Uh sos sgyig.et sogsternyous Big 
1818 to Nov. 23 o m 2 OTT 


We were informed by the governor, a man of much observation 
as well as humanity, that the alarming increase of committals, 
which has taken place within the last two or three years, is, ace 
counted for partly by the vast number of discarded soldiers. and 
sailots—pefsons, who often find it extremely difficult to procure 
any tespectable maintenance in life. » 

To whatever cause however this increase may be attributedy it 
accounts for the disorder which prevails in the house of correction. 
That prison was built to accommodate only 110 prisoners 5, but the 
nurhber. of those now confined in it frequently amounts. to 300 
‘The unhappy consequence is, that the day-rooms, sleeping-cellsy 
and work-rooms are all so much crowded, that evil association prey 
vails Over all impediments, and the system of labor is greatly dis- 
organised. ‘The day-rooms are on the ground-floor, the-sleeping 
cells mostly in the upper stories of the building,,and the works 
rooms on the outside of an extensive corridor or gallery built round 
the ei behind the prison. 

e observed but three day-rooms. One of them, which mea- 
sures twenty-eight feet by twenty, is allotted to those prisomers 
who are committed for a single month. Of the other two, both 
of which are thirty feet long by twenty-two, one is occupied by 
felans, the other by misdemeanants—in both cases the tried. and 
untried together. ; 

The sleeping-cells are well constructed and airy; and the bed- 
ding allowed the prisoners sufficient. On their entry into the pri- 
sof thé prisoners are well washed, and clothed in the jail dress, 
the dress appointed for each class being distinguished by some par- 
ticular badge. No irons are used here, except in case of refractory 
comdiuct. ‘The prisoners are well fed on porridge, broth and bread, 
anil beef and cheese occasionally. They have the use of a com- 
modidus infirmary, and are collected for divine worship twice every 
week, ‘ 

The whole prison appeared very cleanly. 

Weaving and dressing wool are the principal employments, pro- 
vided in this house of correction, From the, earnings of every)iu- 
dividual three shillings and sixpence per week is deducted, and of 
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the remaining sum, half only is allotted to the prisoner. His gains 
therefore are always very small, and often nothing ; and thus he is 
left without that stimulus to industry, which is of so much impor- 
tance to the maintenance of a vigorous system of labor. 

The workshops were intended every one for a single prisoner 
but the increased number of commitments has rendered it neces- 
sary that three or four men should work in company. The effect 
of this circumstance is, that no individual amongst them has fall 
employment, and that their hours of professed labor affotd them 
an easy opportunity of corrupting one another, This however. is 
the case, ina much more terrible degree, with their hours of le 
suré-and recreation. At four o’clock P. M. in the winter, and-at 
8ix0’clock im the summer, the bell tings as a signal that work is to 
be suspended. The prisoners are then ushered into’ their day- 
rooms, in which they continue uninspected and unemployed until 
seven o'clock in the winter and eight o’clock in the summer, at which 
hours they are locked ‘up in their sleeping-cells. ‘This period, as 
well as the gteater part of the sabbath-day, is devoted to noise, 
jollity, and: mischief. We were introduced to the felons’ day- 
room during these evening hours of riot and confusion. It was 
crowded to excess’: and never have we seen a company of prison- 
ers ‘more marked by the appearance of turbulence and despe- 
ration. 

Much might probably be done for the reformation even of these 
offenders, if they were divided into smaller companies, fully em- 
ployed, and visited daily by a few religious individuals, who might 
induce them to devote some of these dangerous hours of retre- 
ation, to useful iitstruction, and thé perusal of the Holy Scriptures. 

One thing is very evident,—that in order to prevent the evils 
which prevail i this prison, additiotial day-rooms, sleeping-cells, 
and workshops are ihdispensably nectessaty. I am glad it is in my 
power to report, that there is a great probability of their being pro- 
vided. 

No women are tow confined in this prison. A separate house, 
distant ebout three Hundred yards from the jail, has been fitted"up 
for the reception of females. —s 

‘The accommodations of this house are by no means adequate ; 
forthe day-rooms ate too small, and the women are obliged to 
sléey th latze ‘companies, though only oné in a bedi a 

se fémafés ‘are'suibject to the rules of the house of correction, 
afrd ate ‘clothéd ‘and'fed accordingly. a 

Many of them are employed in making and repairing the linen 
used in the two prisons. ' fraportant benefit would result to those 
poor! whieh froth ‘the ‘supérintendence of 4 matron, and’of a. visit- 
ing ‘Cominittee Of ‘Ladiés. “At present they are greatly in need of 
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more constant and mere effectual religious care. They are col- 
lected for worship once ina week only, and that generally ona week 
day.;.and-no measures whatever appear to be adopted amon 
them for the instruction of the ignorant. This remark is coaalie 
applicable to the male prisoners. 

About five years ago, three young men belonging to the Society 
of Friends were: committed for one month tothe house of correction 
at Wakefield, for refusing, on a conscientious principle, to sérve 
im the. Local, Militia, ‘or to pay the fine imposed on them for not 
serving. Nothing can more strongly evince the necessity of ' 
discipline and.carefil classification in prisons, than the’ fact, that 
yistyous. and honorable persons are liable, under any penallaw, to 

confined in-them. Here were peer ae eerbng x's in 
habits of virtue.and taught to act under the influence of reli re; 
ioe mas not-yet fully confirmed in their principles, expo: 
month. to an association of the most lawless and iterated 
tag kind. a not but occasion 
a¢ute and painful suffering. But They ai ‘was not the only 


SDN: 


$e. he apprehended for them. have veldel'e to 
-poxious: influence which was now aaennh over them ; they 
maght.lave partaken in the general contamination 5 might have 


become callous to the obscenity and blasphemy by which they were 
habitually. assailed ; they mi ight have been‘returned upon Hie rere | 
unftted . for useful “and laudable pursuits, und prepared to 
deepiinto the vices, which tend to its destruction. This however 
was net the case with these excellent young persons. They em- 

bow themselves during their continuance in: prison, in grey | 
observing the scene which was passing before them; and one 
them, on being discharged, addressed to the magistrates 1 Memo- 
nal, jasthich heinot onby g gave a’ lively description of the condition, 
in, which he found the prison » but, mening tis rerio 
remedy to be layed views of a very ten 
onthe che pid, diplare 

Tam unwilling to conclude'my account of this house of corret- 
tion, without making a few short extracts from this eri cg 
"aon iding constantly i the prison, he 

ss. By res: m ic} Says, “my ee 
cueiien: for information respecting it were superior to any, 
winrar ee parm. Syrew w ¢astial visitor, and the 

I then-made, by the, information I received beanticey 
sed conuictinn t one of = | 
$e ER eM a A om 
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-ip3 
perc mast : Worthy ‘he pbsewraticnss Telecare separated 
nips in, the-evening 4<but-this: partial separation 
7” far from. preventing the all effectsresulting from so Much iffen 
5 during the day---- The conviets>.and sthoset who shave! Git 
ied are constantly, tegethen; send, as)farsas PooukPfearn, 
ares was obseryed ; ae my ee a ree 38 
e known, chaxacter,-e inmates: of this*house® it 
fron te Sxpected.that extraotdinary: pains: Sod baked 65 
socjety, seclaimed from those-vices which ‘pefere 
or Aun so. Sener but:instead of these! wishes! 
atin often, observ: the public; thatvupor thelr libera 
Lare mare. a yan before itheiram ty? 
Were not rogues when they.went in, hey’ 
Sal Ba Out, --- [tis painful torefleetithat 90 skeen 
dite as that which. ocours on the first day-¢Sa 
r, the, present management, be rendered rather subsetvient 
‘i 










wase,to their, alseady vitiated, habits; the whole of the Gy; 
ept about, three quarters of an: hour, during: which “they 

rl, being left entirely. at-their own disposal; so-far-at'kedst 
ik am ,apd .xeligion. __ Immediately upon: pee Foe 

of the prisoners manifests a total 

thi vie , ere not unusual to observe the same braw 
ge and.boisterous behaviour then, as at any other time?’ Pt 
nt to obli¢erate all.traces.of any serious impressions whith? 
shay | ey made,..upon their-minds by the service in ‘whiel¥ 


ey engaged... The day is. spent by many-‘in t 
overt an beostiagat their dishonest actions ; .by theold in ‘sch 
YOURE ..0- learning, the arts of deception 5 -whileo 
aoe orkaitings +r7-On.the evening of other days'of the week" 
peut of . a sae idleness places: Phe < priséiers! 
ble pf she ennui seauiting dram sach a vifa=" 
a = ERs AER order’ “ea some measmety ite;Avoid at ae made” 
ch allow expedient,,.. Anset of by-laws W'esfa- 
= 






mutual consept,end for <heypyrpose:ofen 
ea is instituted from among the prisoners. Amy 
ee of, na g,the lawsis brought: before:this:cou 
and guilty, he 1s.condemned to. receive peer n 
me Seppe opting ha-peeyoemticey f 
5 ie pi roe likewise brought-up,! 
af ata sous ed:to-aubsaribe: storey ey 
AAT ey Sault he be destitute : ew 


nepeene.tyhenenhel 
ee ee asalé; and: “itherefaaeto! 
ater peireenere ee 
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submit, he undergoes a flagellation: the son are generally of a 
licentious cast. ‘The imtentipn of alt this, thee ing to their own 
account, is to drown reflection and prevent melancholy, the very 
reaadbs which render. highly objectionable. - «The ers in 
thishouse:ste very much addicted to stealing, 2 propensity which is 
casvied:éo fas, that-every:thing upon which they can lay their hands 
with a prospect of its being concealed, beeomes a’ prey'to their 
Tapacitys:dowa ever: to any individual's portion of bread.—Had it 
not beem for the: kindness: of the governor, who gave us proper 
natige-of this disposition among’ them, I believe that both my com. 
and nayself would have materially suffered in consequence.” 
Memorialist concludes his observations by stating the means 
whidliappear:to him necessary in order to. render such houses as 
thie at; Wakefield efficient for the objects of their institution, viz. 
« A careful separation of all the different classes of criminals, 4 
judscanus and nana ome moral and religious : _— 
Constant employment, a vigi suppression of every y0 
radigy wa conduct and conversation.” 
ofl 
5 hBinee writing pinanent the tons of ne I an received 
mest interes rt att 
ay Sites for the West Beling-ot Yechslein, by a pons 


tés, whit had been appointed to ed into the state of that ison, 
one ee pal 2 A. Stuart it) eg! In thet B or e; 
Erancis ; Bart., Benjamin Dealtry, . an Report, these 
SEpERER> at the some time. thas bear a bigh testimony to the goud 
ct of the governor, give a forcible description of the very serious evils 
which, chiefly from its extremely crowded state, have arisen in ee rieon, 
ated ‘att impress the duty of providitig those means, by whic pe it 
canbe stade effectualfor the purpose of carrection: ‘* Withotit cree PI 
say, “a house of correction becomes mevitably a school and nursery af t 
Sides WARP AD LA eet ant eet 
of whic ey may possi declarec t come Qui ; 
society, into which vty a been Forced by yh lamin 
of the prison, trained and prepared for a more matured course of vice. That to 
ent this.is @ moral duty imposed upom those, who are in fact, from their 
Wise. Reponnivile fa the Biding for the defects in the prison, there can be 
no, doubt in the mind of aby person, who thinks at.all upen such subjects; 
‘when we consider the. description of faults (crimes they cannot be called) 
fox. the commission.of which we are daily called upon to send petsons iato 
¢ ment, such as quarrels between masters and workmen, misbe 
apprentices, d i of of bastardy, and several, such, 
fede: y S.guraalee so Fearing the Oper so. wanting in — 
artut separation, that t persons must be exposed to pass. 
i " pe ea mn snnwety of sntentiand conyieted ereprony 
; vii w mast be our. mgs w called upon to 
; bike law upon a Feepinal pothepe hot yet. grown to sandiniatipa 
ast beginning a course of vice, if, while we.are going through the moek- 
ope fais bin to a sense of his former misconduct, and: expressing the 
ee that his punishment may lead to his future t, weareconsci- 
ous that we are, from the negleet of a duty of which the law has not left ya even 
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YORK, CITY JAN yg ce 
‘This jail i 46 a. new, aud in some respects a a building, 
apd, is: kept i ipa state of great cleanliness. by G: Rylah, the 


jailer, and his wile, who. also-bear the oe te real benevo-: 
een tawards their prisoners. 

Rhere is ia. good. day-room, and.an airy :courtayard for: men and 
wamer prisoners respectively; but no further classification is! ae 
tempted... Lhere. were at this time but four criminals in: the prin 
som, eng, woman and three men. No regular provision exists im} 
this.jail for the employment of the prisoners ; but the womati.was? 
epgaged..in needle-work ; and one of the men, who was‘placed ima 
small ream, by himself, was carrying om the business: of a watchs) 
ma uistTs &é » 

sleoping-cells are well ventilated, and the bedding: suffiviemts( 
the. allowance, of food is too scanty, consisting only of ‘one -poand> 
and a half of bread and a pennyworth of milk per day::No firing ie 
allowed, and clothing only in cases of particular necessity. The 
prisoners have been permitted, at their own request, to sleep twodn a 
ceib; butthere is abundant accommodation for single sleeping.) 3 
we were given to understand that it would be enjoined for the 
‘Pli¢ tale, criminals are ironed, 

:debtors’ apartments inthis prison are remarkably pleat 
and commodious, far more-so-than is uswally the case. “Fhe'th 
Iain attendance twice in the week. Sgricy os 
19 House oF CogrécTion, which we visited on pe sage 
dan Company with the same gentlemen, also belongs sett ake 
atid Liberties of Yorky and is a place of tonfimemene Set 

“before tridk 4s‘ well as for those‘ who have ‘been ea 
CS “cerpl OF. PHeshobinent, The building is of a anstr aeae 


’ 







of sadT 32st lo S2tato> is 3 
theds cane bPign at mee, ta fact domigenie bisa toa ae peers ‘a 
which itis almost certain that ail the good |e les — rte “i lim 
he yyed, and thattie sill dire: taigé 
Whith fit dim for over and thure HtPdeIdt € Gere i Y 
Gallaieciait@esan, ‘by. recommending * ‘eh capendiitéré of ‘about 25, 





nvorded to-eatend: and insprovs the prisoty’ —“ ) 
«(Riis Report appearste have been eurdialiiy pecawed! and ak 
very ‘Tumierans: assem of magistrates, wiit resbl ved atcure A 


the deputy «léekeofrthe do’ give directions! to thé waive 
hedseofirirtebtinn; us insdfhieient,: at the ens Lent Ass eborsq 
oct eabuscnaqediets to addy that these proceedings: <r isere the wate 
commendation: When we sve otjr inapisttates com ing forward 
theaig bt! syatons Of ; disci ting “on' prinviples’ so éefrect, and ‘With 30° th 
mii ness; *hiberktiny,!an wiewry wir ey we ot “hope for of inprove 
‘ormatiosi ‘in oprRone? ait Jga} sqo 
oss Wisited ninté mon tit 26ulisi) corm pahiy with the Aldtinief Wilson 4a 
Peaceck, Samuel Tuke of York, and several others. 
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remarkably convenient. It is hexagonal, and divided into six de- 
partments ; the governor's house being placed in the centre. In 
every department there is a range of airy night-cells, (in which, for 
the most part, the prisoners sleep singly,) a well sized court-yard, 
a day-room, a work-room, an apartment for the sick, and a cell for 
the solitary confinement of refractory prisoners. Every room in 
the governor’s house commands a view over two of the court-yards, 
the consequence of which is, that these yards, and all that passes 
in them, are almost constantly under actual inspection. The cha- 
pel, which is in the second story of the governor's house, admits 
of no separation between the men and women. 

Of the six divisions of this prison, one is for women, and the other 
fiye for men ; the male convicts or confiners are separated from the 
untried prisoners; but no further classification appears to be effect- 
ed, All parts of the prison are kept in a state of much neatness 
and cleanliness. 

The prisoners meet for worship twice in the week. They are 
never ironed. ‘Their allowance of food is the same as that of the 
prisoners in the jail. 

Some attempt has been made towards the employment of the 
tried prisoners ; but the system has at present by no means been 
carried into full effect. ‘he work which has hitherto been provided is 
called hickling. It is a step in the manufacture of hempen cloth, 
by which an individual when fully employed is able to earn only 
threepence per day. Even of this work, however, so little is pro- 
cured, that many of the convicts are doing little or nothing, and 
the untried prisoners are totally idle. 

As this house of correction is provided with several work. rooms, 
it is much to be lamented that all classes of the prisoners should 
not be fully employed. The attention of the magistrates is, at 
present, much directed to this important object ; and there is rea- 
son to. expect that by the introduction of a few looms into the pri- 
son, with the help of brush-making, shoe-making, turning, and 
other handicraft trades, the present deficiency will soon be reme- 
died, 

A Committee of Ladies has been formed, with thesanction of 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of York, for the purpose of super- 
intending the females in the two prisons which I have now de- 
scribed ; and it may be hoped that a similar care will be extended 
over.the male prisoners. When this object is effected, and sufh- 
cient employment provided, there will be little to prevent either 
of these prisons from becoming places of reform— prisons tending 
to the diminution of crime. 


In the course of the foregoing notes on the various prisons 
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which we visited, it has been necessary for me, in giving a faith- 
ful narration of facts, to state some particulars disgracéful in their 
nature, and injurious in their consequences. In doing this, it has 
not been my intention to impute blame to any individual, or to any 
set of men. Iam well aware that the subject of prison discipline, 
like many others of great practical importance, has not, till lately, 
obtained that notice, on which it has so ample a claim.—Such ‘is 
the frame of society, and so numerous are the avocations,’ in which 
most men are engaged, that subjects of real interest to the welfare 
of mankind frequently remain disregarded for a long period: of 
time, until seme prominent circumstances happen to call them into 
view. ‘This has been very much the case with prison discipline, 
which, till of late years, has been little noticed and little under 
stood. Howard, indeed, drew much of the public attention to otir 
prisons, which before his time were generally the sinks of extreme 
misery and terrible disease. But his efforts, and the efforts whith 
he excited in others, were directed more to the alleviation ‘of ‘dis- 
tress than to the diminution of crime; more to the maintenance 
of the prisoner's health than the reformation of his morals. Un- 
doubtedly all these objects found a place in the views of that 
great and enlightened philanthropist: but public sentiment on the 
more important points had made but little progress ; and a judici- 
ous system of kind superintendence, of careful religious instruction, 
and of constant employment, was then but little contemplated. 
It is not, therefore, a subject of astonishment, that so many of 
our prisons are inadequate, in their present state, to the great pur- 
poses of reform. 

Now, the case is widely different: the public attention is fully 
awake to the subject ; much light has been thrown upon it, and the 
true principles of prison discipline are beginning to be generally un- 
derstood. It is granted on all hands, that if we would diminish 
crimes we must give to our punishments a tendency to reform cri- 
minals’; and that, in our prisons in particular, this tendency can be no 
otherwise promoted, than by a regular system of inspection, classi- 
fication, instruction, and employment. Since such are the circum- 
stances of the case, however we may excuse the mistakes of our 
predecessors, it must be allowed, that a continuance in the old sys- 
tem of management would be extremely culpable. As far as my 
observation has extended, a disposition to adhere to that system 1s 
by no means prevalent :—on the contrary, a zeal for improvement 
is conspicuous. ‘To the magistrates of the towns and districts 
through which we passed, we ate much indebted for the kind- 
ness and openness with which they received us; and the correct 
and benevolent views entertained by these gentlemen, as well as by 
most of the jailers, afford fair grounds for expectation, that a general 
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effort for the amelioration of their prisons will not be withheld. 
To these remarks! may ‘with’ propriety’ be added the following 
notice : 

Some time since, a Society was formed in London, for the sup- 
me of Juvenile Delinquency and the Improvement of Prison 

iscipline. The Committee; of that}Sogicty have been indefatigable 
not only in procuring information respecting prisons, and in sug- 
gesting the requisite improvements, but in forming plans for the 
erection of new jails to the greatest advantage and at the least 
possible expense, . It ig peculiarly desirable that, those, who have 
it in YieW. td enect Néw phisoné, should avail thefastlves Bf the ad- 
vice and assistance of these gentlemen, who, from motives of be- 
nevolence, have made the subject their study, and are already in 
possession of much experience. respecting it. Any letters on this 
subject, addressed to Thomas Fowell Buxton, M. P. Spitalfields, 
orto the Committee, Samuel Hoare, jyn4 62, Lombard-street, 
will not fail to receive at their hands a ready and early attention. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. | 





"THE following pages must be received as containing merely an 
outline of certain important propositions connected with the Re- 
sumption of Cash Payments, and with the sufficiency of a Repre- 
sentative Circulating Medium, which are here offered more with 
a view. to elicit consideration, than as affording complete investi- 
gation. ‘The writer was led to the view of these subjects by 
having been lately employed, in a public capacity, in the solution 
of a vital problem connected with this important question ; and, 
though his present limits do not alow of more detailed explana- 
tions, still he feels some confidence, from the consideration which 
he’ has given to the subject, that his principles are, in general, 
correct. 

















OF THE 
RESUMPTION 
CASH PAYMENTS, 
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Wuer paper and, money circulated together in’ this cotititfy, 
without affecting the relative value of each other, the proportion of. 
the latter to the former was about equal, or one-half of the whole 
circulating medium, which was then rather more than forty milliotis; 
about twenty-two millions of which was in specie, and neyer lee 
than twenty. Since that time, as the issue of paper has increa 
in its proportion, the specie has gradually disappeared; and this.the 
Bullion Report assigns as the natural consequence of a dispropor- 
tion between these two ingredients in a mixed currency: nor have 
I any intention of denying it, but merely, on this very ground to 
prove the impossibility of the resumption of Cash Payments in the 
present moment. tape te 
Admitting these facts, and the full force of the deduction, it 
follows, that the least proportion of specie that can circulate in 
conjunction with paper, is about one-half; and such, indeed, are 
not only the proportions which would be assigned by the principles 
of a physical equilibrium, but must be those also given by the cal- 
culation of the relative values of paper and money in a mixed cur- 
rency, where the quantity of the representative values is equal to 
that of the intrinsic values; for, as in such a circulation there 
would always be found a pound sterling of gold or silver for 
every pound sterling of paper, so it must follow, that, under such 
circumstances, the value of the one must always be precisely equal 
to that of the other: while, as this state of uniform value in a mized 
circulation depends upon this principle of equilibrium, it is equally 
evident that equality of values, so compared, must cease when the 
representative value exceeds the intrinsic. 
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Let us enquire, therefore, how these principles bear in the pre- 
sent state of increased wealth in the country. ‘The income of the 
country may be stated at upwards of two hundred millions per 
annum, Now as this is an accumulating amount, the effect of 
its gradual or increasing diffusion throughout the country will be 
the same as that of the constant action of its mean, or of one-half 
of the whole amount; the amount, therefore, of the circulating 
medium, or of the representative instrument constantly required 
for the diffusion of this income, must be calculated with reference 
to the mean of the income and not the whole of it; that is, with 
reference to this latter sum of one hundred millions. But as it 
may be supposed that not more than two-thirds of the income of 

country are expended in the year, so this sum of one hundred 
millions must be further reduced to somewhat about seventy mil- 
Lions," as the amount of the circulating medium required for the 
diffusion or expenditure of its income. I speak here not of the 
mercantile operations of men, but of what may be called their 
ready-money transactions—the receipt and payment of salaries, of 
rents, interests, wages of labor, the butchers’ and bakers’ bills, 
&c.. which absolutely require the instrumentality of money; and 1 
conceive, on the general principles above stated, that the necessary 
amount of the circulating medium, properly so called, that js. to 
say, of specie, Bank of England notes, and private bank notes, for 
the performance of these operations, with an annual income of 
above two hundred millions, cannot be assigned at much less than 
seventy millions. The mercantile operations of the country have 
a representative medium of their own, in bills of exchange, promis- 
sory notes, &c. the amount of which is supposed to be not, Jess 
than three hundred millions. But even these transactions cannot 
be entirely settled without the aid of the circulating medium;.as, 
with the utmost contrivance, the fractional parts or balances must 
necessarily be paid in what is called money. This, therefore, 1g, an 
additional reason to suppose that the amount above stated cannot 
exceed the real demand. 

It may be, and indeed is contended, that this great amount and 
increase of income in the country is more fictitious than real; that 
it is. now only the shadow, of which the substance has been con- 
sumed. Yet where but in the country itself has this substance been 
expended? a very small proportion only excepted, Loans could 
not have been raised without the existence of real property; and 
that property, thus paid into the hands of the Government, hag, re- 
turned again amongst the people, and excited fresh energies and 


* It is not here affected to fix these amounts with absolute precision; but 
te assign them in round numbers on general principles. 
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industry: by which the productive capital of the country hae thus 
been increased within the last twenty or thirty years. If anyone 
doubt this, let him reflect, that, with a population of only tea’ anl- 
lions, energies have been exerted by which we have created by 
machinery, the labor of an hundred millions of population: Can 
this have been so many years in operation without an immense 
increase of productive capital? Can new lands have been cultivated 
to the extent they have been in this period; new mines worked, 
new canals dug, new manufactories created, without that enor- 
mous increase of productive capital sufficient to account for,and 
warrant, the increased demand of circulating medium? And is: it 
not evident, therefore, that the necessity of increasing our eurreficy 
has been the natural consequence of an increased productive eapital, 
and not, as contended by some, that the growth of ‘capital'and 
income is a fiction arising out of the increased quantity of . paper- 
money,—and that the same effects might be produced bya 
circulation? Denying this, however, and assuming, on the' growids 
above stated, that the required circulating medium, in the~ existing 
state of the wealth of this country, is about seventy milians;Ynd 
referring it to the foregoing data, it follows, in absolute ‘sthictness, 
that to produce, in the present times, a mixed circulation of''geld 
and paper, where the two parts would be in perfect equibibritvm, 
about thirty-five millions of specie would be required tobe bragghe 
at once into circulation. rth 
But even supposing that a considerably less amount would-suf- 
’ fice, whence is such an immediate supply of the precious metals to 
come from, with the present diminished production of them? “Fhe 
probability is, that there does not at this moment exist i#othe 
country, of unappropriated gold and silver, one quarter of that 
amount; and that it will not answer to bring the amonot gradwally 
into circulation, has been proved by experiment. If it is to'€ome, 
it must come at once; if gradually brought forward, it will disappear 
as fast as it comes. bbs 
How, therefore, is it possible, under these circumstances; 26°re- 
sume a metallic circulation without some most éssential‘chavge in 
the circumstances themselves, or in the system of the circulation, to 
adapt it to new circumstances? ‘As to the former of these positions, 
that is to say, as to the change of the circumstances themselves} ei- 
ther the quantity of specie in Europe must greatly increase, and its 
value fall,’ or the amount of the capital in this country must bere- 
duced; that is to say, not by paying off the debt, for that wouldnot 


fagass 


_ * Such an event might ultimately happen from a change of government 
in South America. ’ 11 
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be a reduction of the property, in point of fact, but merely giving it 
another form. 

The only reduction of capital, therefore, that would avail to- 
wards the possibility of a resumption of Cash Payments, in the 
present state of the precious metals, would be that sort of annihi- 
lation of capital to bring property back to its former limits, which 
it is to be presumed that few people im this country would be bold 
enough to propose as a measure preferable to continuing the circu- 
lation by means of a paper or other representative currency. No- 
thing less than the expeditious operations of an inundation, or an 
earthquake, to destroy our mines, and overwhelm our manufactoriés, 
would reduce the existing demand for a circulating medium of se- 
venty millions. 

As, therefore, with respect to these changes of circumstances, 
one,ef, them is not very probable, and the other not cery desiruble, 
the wext . point for consideration is, How will it be practicable to 
accommodate the existing means to the change of circumstances ? 
We must, I think, consider the price of gold as permanently risen 
by. the increase of what it has to represent : unless, therefore, either 
the quantity of the one be increased, or the other diminished, any 
alteration of the value of the coin, either by deterioration, or by 
raising the nominal value with a view to bring its value as coin to a 
level. with its value as bullion, both of which have been proposed, 
would, I conceive, be found to be only a temporary expedient; as, 
even, with such alterations of: value, though it might for a time 
prevent the exportation of gold, the quantity of the precious metals 
would still be found insufficient to reach that proportion of the 
whole. currency, which we have above stated to be necessary to 
prevent the enhanced value of gold with reference to paper; and, 
consequently, from time to time, a further deterioration would 
become requisite. - The only use, therefore, of such « change would 
be, that it might keep the com in the country fora time, and thus 
give the opportunity of bringing into circulation a sufficient quan- 
tity of specie: but unless a certainty of procuring this, within the 
time required, could be previously ascertained, the expedient would 
bea fallacious, if not a dangerous one. 

If, therefore, we cannot find sufficient gold and silver to repre- 
sent nearly one-half the circulating medium of the country; if, also, 
any change of the value’ of the coin appears to be at best but a 
temporary expedient—to what plan shall we next look? It night 
in be possible to obtain. a mixed cireulation of ‘specie and pa- 
per, where the specie should bear to the paper a less than equal 
proportion, by suffering a constant regulation from day to day to 
take place in the interior, similar to the'rate of foreign exchange, 
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between the nominal and market-prices of the: specie; instead of 
its circulating as at present under a fixed and invariable denoriifia- 
tion. 

Certainly such a regulation would keep the specie m circulation, 
with paper, though ima less proportion than that of equality of 
amount, and would prevent the present exportation of gold and 
silver: but then the vast inconvenience of thus mixing these varying 
values in all the domestic occurrences of the nation, and the intto- 
duction of all the arts of money-brokers in every market-town, 
would destroy all the advantages that could otherwise arise; and 
indeed the miseries of this system are sufliciently experienced in 
several parts of Lurope where it prevails. 

Nor can I conceive there is any thing so alarming im the idea 
that we can never return to the old system of a money-currenty. 
I view in it only the proof of the extraordinary wealth of the coun- 
try in proportion to the limited existence of gold and silver, which 
seems to render a new system for the representation of »property 
permanently necessary. 

Under all these difficulties, therefore, and considering m the’ pre- 
seut state of the wealth and commerce of this country, that 6 fess 
an amount of specie than thirty-five millions of the preciows ‘iie- 
tals is necessary for a due proportion of such a mixed curréney ds 
can exist without evils even more serious than the absence of 'spé- 
cie altogether; and reflecting, moreover, that there is no reasot for 
supposing that the amount of the wealth and capital of this ‘cotih- 
try has reached its limit, but that on the contrary it may be inereas- 
ing every year—l must confess I am induced to believe thal) the 
period is arrived, or is very nearly at hand, when there is not 'to 
be found a sufficient quantity of gold and silver to answer 'the 
purpose of a circulating medium in this country, under anything 
like the same principles as it was originally destined to operate, or 
under any immediate modification of them. 

It appears to me, however, that notwithstanding this revolution, 
some system may be devised by which the circulating medium as 
well as public credit, im the, eotmtey, may be put upon a mere 
permanent basis; one in which no future change im the stateof 
property, and the quantity of gold and silver, can produce dty 
disturbing efilect. 

It is, | conceive, to be effected by the establishment ‘of a 
representative currency, to which the properties of ‘positive ‘éimi- 
tability and of durability may be given; the amount of the isswés 
of which, through the channels of the Government, shall beduly 
regulated by Parliament, and a provision under the same. authority 
duly guaranteed for the conversion of that currency on demand 
into gold at the market-price,—not as coin or money, but as mer- 
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chandise for foreign commerce. ‘There is no. respect: im which, 
sucha eursency would be inferior, as a circulating medium, to 
gold or silver; and a vast variety of points might be enumerated 
in, which it. would be far superior, 

The sacrifice of capital to the nation would be less—the wear 
and tear would be nothing—and a far less quantity of gold. and 
silver than in any other way would answer all the purposes, of) the 
precious: metals as money in euculation ; in fact, lithe more, if 
any, would be required than such a quantity as would serve to 
measure foreign exchanges, and for foreign concerns; while. the 
quantity of gold in the country, compared to the amouat of ;the 
representative currency, would never disturb or affect the relative, 
values of either, ‘The value of gold, like amy other; article .of 
merchandise, would be merely regulated, by the general, demand 
for iit, without either influencing or being influenced by the cir- 
culating medium; the value of which being invariable and wamia- 
ed! would be regulated and measured merely by the value of what 
is sepreseuted :—which, on the true principles of political eeonemy, 
seema sto be the real attribute of money ;—so that the price and. 
valne of. the thing represented could alone be changed, ané@ not 
that of the representative : insomuch, that in the purchase of gold. 
on .cérn, or any other commodity, by such a curreucy, no reference 
would, be-had to the currency itself, but the comparative values of 
goldi.and. corm would be at once-as precisely measured as if. the, 
tramsaction were a pure transaction of barter. 

Hence, therefore, all those. difficulties and perplesities would. 
be» aveided: which now puzzle us, by the seeret and invisible, 
workings of the fluctuating values of the mtermediate instrament 

now employed as. money. 
er Rbat we must naturally have a veneration for a system whichsia’ 
almost coeval with civilised society, capnot. be doubted ; and 
that:this' system. of a valuable currency wes indispensable, in, the 
earlier ages of the world, cannot be denied, when the laws were 
insufficient to guarantee the value of \a representative assignment, 
But:still our veneration for antiquity ought. not to. bind.us too 
rigidly: to. original institutions, under changes of circumstances 
which render adherence to them. not. only unnecessary, but also. 
incompatible with our interests. 

Briefly, therefore, to collect in. one point ‘of view the most 
important. propositions couuected with this subject, it appears 
‘That .the necessary amount of specie to form a ‘wholesome, sized. 
circulation, in the present state of the capital of this country, 


could net.be much less. than, thisty-five mibhions, or half of ithe 
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whole currency required. It has, I know, been contended ‘that 
one-third would suffice ; but this is certainly neither borne out*by 
principle, nor by facts. 

That the production of such an amount appears impossible 
uader present circumstances. 

That the necessity of this increased amount has arisen from the 
aetual increase of productive capital within a given period, which 
absolutely requires this increased currency, or circulating medium, 
to represent the floating produce of this increased productive 


— 

"That the quantity of the circulating medium can never fall:far 
short in'amount of one-third of the mcome of the country, ‘that és 
to-say, of the floating property which it has to represent, without 
limiting that circulation of property between man and man’ which 
is the source of the accumulation of wealth : that it is, neverthe- 
less,'‘@ mere consequence or instrument of real wealth, and ‘ought 
not to be mistaken for wealth itself; because, on the great scale, 
nd imereased issue of paper or other currency can take plece, 
especially of the Bank of England paper, unless that increasede 
actually called forth by some operative movement of reul pros 


is indeed seems the most important proposition involved ‘in 
tliis question, though generally overlooked by reasoners ou the 
subject. It does away all the arguments as to the fictitious nature 
of our paper: nor is it difficult to establish this proposition,’ if the 
nature of the Bank issues be considered, and the actual pledge 
of teal property on which they are all issued, or, in other words, 
the actual price paid by the public to bring them into circulation. 
at some individuals may occasionally issue paper not swbs(an 
tially created, is true;' but, as a great fundamental proposition, 
the ‘issues of paper must be regulated by some operation of ‘real 
value required to be represented; whereas, almost all thearge+ 
ments against the wholesomeness of a paper carrency are built 
upon the supposition of a self-created and unlimited issue. - 

If the Bank issue their notes in the discount of private bills, 
they take care to have such security upon them as amounts to! the 
pledgeof real value, or to a valuable consideration actually given 
for them ; if on public or Exchequer bills, the national property 
is pledged for such issues ; and such issues are under the restric- 
tiow aswell as the guarantee of Parliament: while the notes that 
aresissued by the Bank in payment of the dividends are m fact no 

‘®'T lam ‘far from eontending that vatious wholesome regulations @re ‘not 
required for the government of country banks; amongst others, perhaps, 


bankers, like brokers, should be restricted from carrying om any other 
business. 
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expense the gold and silver were originally formed in the bowels 
of the earth. It is not necessary, ie tent ter the, Bank 
keep the same amount in bullion as they issue in notes, but 
for the supply of foreign dealers. ‘The value of the note is pro 
to be complete in its creation without it. 
I am aware that the opponents may urge that in the issue of 
Bank-notes, and in the discount of bills, a repetition of bills may 
be created by the repeated transfers of the same real value. But 
still: the person and estates of every receiver are pledged for the 
valuable commodity, whatever it may be, on every transfer ; and 
when it is by him again transferred, he actually gives real value for 
the bill, or other pledge which he receives, and so im every 
successive transfer. The real value of the commodity, nor of the 
pledges exchanged, is not lost by the number of transfers, any ,, 
more than the intrinsic value of a guinea is affected because it 
represent ten different articles in one day: this guinea, is as a 
a valuable consideration given for the last article # purchases, or, 
the Jast bill or batik-note for which it is exchanged, .as_it, was: for... 
the first; and so of course is the corn or other merchandise.on 
which ‘different bills may be given as it passes from man to man, ;| 
The purchase and securities are complete in every transfer, ; 
the merchandise carries its valuable consideration with _it,,; 
creates'a 4ona fide transaction as much and as often_in the.one, 
case ‘ag the guimea does in the other. But even if this mode.of 
reasoning were dubious, the bills for which the Bavk issue their 
notes ia discount, stand not on the pledge of the mere. article 
which they were created to represent, but, as I have already 
stated, of the persons and estates of the drawer, acceptor, and 
indorsers of such bills; who, by pledges of real value, -bave 
actually purchased the ‘bauk-note of the isstters, and send.it, there- 
fore, inte circulation, as mach paid for by real valueas amy 
guinea that ever was produced. And can apy man, doubt, of the... 
complete adequacy of such pledge or payment existing, in, the 
country for all the representative currency in circulation, when 
he sees that; going to the very uttermost extent, the whole. amount 
of this currency is less than one-third even of the annual income 
of the country, without considering. the actual capital, which 
equally represents, end which is equally pledged for it? ately 
The danger of a representative currency is therefore imaginary, 
and the present amount of it is well within those bounds to which 
it might ‘be extended, on the principle of the pledge or price.of 
real value given for it being equivalent to the intrinsic value of, the 
precious metals, as created by the cost of producing them. . The 
galy "person wlio’ doés not pay this price a the bank-note js the., 
forget {/ atid? it" 7!’ this Tidbitity 6 imitation, and the waut of dua- 
OL. XV. Pam. NO. XXX. 2 
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bility, that chiefly affect.the estimate of the real value of a repre- 
sentative currency, under a government restricted as our own, and 
under, so ample a pledge.of real property as the notes are issued 
upon, even were the government less stable than it is.. While the 
law remains, and men‘ cau. be compelled to pay their bonds, a 
representative currency is a8 safe as an intrinsic one ; and when 
the law ceases to exist, it is of little importance te.us as a state jn 
what a man can count his property. 

1, must now proceed to state, that with a perfect arrangement 
of a representative currency, it appears to me unnecessary to 
atlempt to fiz on any particular thing as @ standard of value, 
which indeed is the great source of perplexity in all money, systems 
wherein specie or coined money is involved, and which standard 
of, value, after all, as now connected. with the precious metals, 
seems an. impossible problem. ‘There is, in fact, no: such thi 
as s constant value to be found in any single commodity or tangi- 
ble.shape, be it gold,” or silver, or any ine else: such a thing 
exists not in. society, ia any palpable form. The. want of such 
uniformity. of value is therefore best to be compensated by the 
gmmediate comparison of the relative values of every different 
article of property, afforded by their being at once brought into 
contact by a common nominal measure, having no intrinsic, of, 
as.in this case it should be called, no mercantile yalue of its own, 
beyond, that of having been paid for'at its issue by the pledge or 
actual payment of a certam quantity of real value; and which, 
therefore, is not in itself fluctuating, but serves as/an invariable 
comparative. measure for all other values, and resolyes them at 
once into. their actual value in gold or silver, or any thing else, at 
the time being. 

Nor.can I pereeive that the wantof such.a standard, in a tan- 
gible shape, need to cause any difficulty in account, or any con- 
fusion as to the first regulation of the representative values, of a 
purely representative currency with the real values of what it had to 
represent. Fhe term of pouud sterling is constant, and the value 
ofthis term would be measured in corn or gold, by that quantity 
‘er value of.these articles at the market-price of the day, by the 

of which that.pound-note was, at that time, brought into 

cmculation; after which, the value of corn or gold alone. would 

¥ary, .as these articles! became more or less plentiful m proportion 

te tle demand for. them: but the value of the money itself would 

not vary, for it would still be found to purchase the same quantity 
* Not the Bank, but the whole country; 


\©’& bad harvest immediately’ raises the imarket-price of okie ithis 
‘standard might, therefore, ‘alnsost as well be fixed in:derm as ini gold.» .. 
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of ‘other things, the supply and demand of which ‘hail not! varied: 
it would, therefore, be on indicative of the relative variations 
of’ all “other ‘articles. ‘Unlike the present circttliting ‘metiutty, 
which consists of gold and silver, or of paper, ted by its 
mirtire with the’ precious métals, and partuking therefore of their 
Aluctuating values ‘as atticles of merchandise, it would not affect 
the’ price: of “other things. Those prices could, under such ¢it- 
cumstances, only be regulated by the'\comparison of ‘supply and 
demand, which seems to be the great desideratum in ‘the ‘transac- 
tions between men and man. s id 
In'fact} if we consider the way in’ which the value ‘of ‘a pure 
representative eurrencyis created, it must be evident that, ‘so fat 
from’ affecting the prices of other things, its own value mdstbé 
entirély regulated by the average of all other prices; for it''is’ not 
by the pledge of one‘ thing, but of ad? things, that such a''ctité 
reacy must be/created, and by the average of all prices, therefore 
must its value be regulated. | Now it ‘seems rational’ to sippe: 
that this average of all prices may be nearly a fixed point ;’ that’ % 
to'say, that av the supply and demand for certain articles increase, 
that for others would decrease, and as this average or mein of Gt 
prices, therefore, determines’ ‘the value of the nominal 
sterling, then, if this average is a fixed quantity, there can be HG 
vatiation in this nominal value, as affected ‘in its capacity of ‘thé 
genetal Yepresentative of all things. While, on the other Hand, 
should it vary-wnder extraordinary circumstances, it seems to'fak 
low; from the same causes, that the value of the nominal powtd 
sterling will always vary in @ due proportion to the general yatue 
and’ condition of ‘the whole of what it ‘represents, and not'to’that 
of apart of it onl 5 as is the case in an intrinsic cufrency; regi- 
luted “by the partial standard of either gold or silver, in whieW the 
value. of ‘the ‘curfency may constantly fluctuate, according ‘to the 
vatiations in the value’ of gold and silver, without any reféerefice 46 
the tondition of other things, which if appears to me ‘eaanot be 
fit: ’ Néither, indeed, can there be a perfect sympathy, as is ton. 
tended,’ even in the variations of sucha currency aid its'stundard; 
for ‘moriéy, itt whatever shape, mist be so connected with’ aft 
property, thaf it cannot be’ influenced’ by that ‘part alone-whilth 
professes to be ite standard : and’lience the differetice between the 
vahies ‘of gold ds specie and as bullion. If, therefore, there be 
any thing like an approximation to a general standurd of ‘value t 
be found; it must be fooked for in a pure representative mediawi, 
and not in one, either consisting wholly of the precious metals, or 
in a mixed curreticy. 
dit seems, indeed, that a pure represeutative medium, thus sup- 
posed ‘to: be -reguinted by the average values-of- ull things, but 
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ae arnt of those articles actually essential to the existence and 
appiness of mankind, would, urider all circumstances, form acon- 
stant measure of real wealth ; for such articles in fact, at all'tinses, 
stitute the true busis of’ real wealth.” The relative denomina- 
ns of such a currency would, thérefore, m all ‘ages, indicate the 
samie degrees of riches of poverty, ‘and that which was''at one 
riod a competency, would not ‘at another” be beggary ;> as has 
een and must be the case in a thoney system regulated by any 
single substance, in itself not forming one of the’ necessaries of lite ; 
the creation of which, moreover, depends not upon the wants and 
industry’ of mankind, ‘but! which, being a natdrad‘and finite :pro- 
_duction, must, from the nature of things, be variable in ite-value ; 
whereas there must exist a certain’ un — in’ the value: of the 
“mass of those things which are created by the sndustry\of munkind, 
due’ to’ their necessities; atd though from accidental» causes: their 
uatitities, and consequently their values, may. individually)obe 
Be fo fluctuation, they will still returm to the true standard 
by the eternal and unequivocal calls of necessity. » The pound 
stétliig, therefore, thus regulated, ‘would be no ‘move an abstract 
i ea deal quantity than that which is fixed by:the Mint standard. 
‘I¢ may, however, be said, that this regulating: average: of « all 
" prices i is a quantity that cannot well be determined: in numbers. 
0° this I answer, that \if- this “really ‘be the case, whieh J-aniiby 
‘means prepared to admit, it doe€s' not seem mecessary)so:to 
*‘deférmine it: inasmuch as it appears that the values of 1a pureige- 
peru currency will be, by creation, spon¢ancously regulated 
¥ it} that itis one of those operations in which the work proceeds 
coftectly, though im ‘thedark; and that af there be any fluctua- 
tions, those fluctuations will be in perfect unison with the general 
cbiiditibn of ’ property. °'Fhat:sucta currency should be payable 
“at'the, Bank, on demand; ‘tn gold: or' silvers: AD) THE MARMET 
“‘pRIcE; Would lin ‘tio | ‘way counteract-this operation; ;on the.con- 
> tary, it would extend ' and-confirm’ it, imasmueh as the average 
‘“Vdhie of gold; as‘ of other mierctrandise, might thus, without.incon- 
“Yeitiehce, ‘be thrown into: this “general ‘regulating average, .fgom 
“which it is" nw ‘excluded ‘by the attempt to give: it.a feacechand 
: > lintiatiral value, by°asing it'asmoriey at-afixed price, 1. +. 

If, therefore, 'thesé propositious:be generally correct, it may be 
inferred, that in’ civilised) society; under the: guarantee of ;good 
“taws; thé ‘trite citoulating: medium is one of no. value in itself ; 

é < While, in unicivilised society, 1 admit that no medium: but that of 
* value tan be established:; ‘and. that. im this, cons iste the 
_ and distinction of the pees necessities of different states ~ 
this respect,” ‘And hence pi may ‘be tr: one o 
“ARINR for epi coeberat r of ‘thé précions’ el ata; gly 
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vim this: county, but. which is. gradually operating allover, the 
civilised: world, -That in, proportion as the. government. of, amy 
country: is settled and strong, the use of the precious mele Is 
found Jess necessary ‘at home, and it is therefore exported to, those 
-dountries in a-less civilised state, the relations with which can le 
sbe carried on by, actual, value, . Hence may we also account for 
ethe greater abundance. of the precious metals in France, and else- 
cmhere,> than in: agland, from the late unsettled condition of the 
Gontinent; -and.if.it) be so, which. f cannot but believe, how short- 
paigbted must we mot be to. mistake, asa cause of alarm, that which, 
properly, iunderstood, is the surest. proof jof jour stability :and 
: strength fri oldei 
vi’ It appears): therefore, that. we may with, safety, in the. present 
‘\state..of things; abandon the idea of any extensive currency in, the 
“ypfecious: ametals. | Let us, indeed, endeavour to produce a perfect 
»depriiseritative:curnency.|)\by every nieans in our power, having its 
standard. regulated by the avesage of all. prices... Let the r 
‘tion; of /demand,, of that ¢urrency in gold, at the market-price, | 
ndaly: guaranteed by Jaw, wader any regulation that may be; 
convenient ; sc that gold may,.in all its shapes, only be, ¢ 
as imerebandise 5: arid: that those fluctuations of its ~ ty which, 
vandien ipresent circumstances, it is. impossible to control, ma 
‘allowed to regulate themselves, without affecting the valu¢s,of, 
circulatmg> medium : | but; above all things, as we have. noe, 
cmeans of isupply fora eufreney ia the precious metals, Jet us pp 
»swithbold: am adequate proportionof the substitute, The m the 
-tthat: could befal the: country, an the present moment, mou 
“BERSUPFICHE NT cherry let. that currency, be % 
PS ef 5 
Ads cubdidetile ofc our cirdelsting. medium below shat amount 
vawhich the actual state\ of the property mathe country;;requires, 
uwould operate at once like »a:reduction of that property; for, if 
ithe country possesses not the means, of representing, jn ts fae: 
“actions, ‘the wealth sit: possesses,» is, tantamount; toa partial 
nambibilation of that: wealth. “The arctiyaty of,.1 eouns spore 
bamdn and man, and of:industry,,must be, cripp fst 






of property must consequently, be diminished, 

‘country to meet those .engagements,..in, a. state the ena 
-vedueed, which: were: contracted) underi circumstances so 
_dloeButi mois satd, that by, the: néduction of our, anal fagi 


‘opriees will fall; and ouri\foreign commerce consequently, 3 ; 
—— then thes balance of trade wall, a in our, fayor,, i 


sgieseacetries wt sean parses Poel cir 
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will, tise, and ‘gold flow in ‘abundantly! To’ me, 1 own, ‘this 


spears td’ be ‘Working in a cirele—it must all come: round to 
gaine thing ; for if exchanges are thus to be raised, the ‘prices 
“Which the foreigner ‘will therefore be made to pay for our mane- 
‘fattares will ‘hot ultimately fall : therefore, he will take no more 
of uy than'befire, and ‘the end will be, that’we shall-have created 
distress: at home’ without any increase of ‘trade abroad. ‘Bat, even 
‘if ‘we could, at this’ price, ensure'an increase of foreign‘commetce, 
let ns not forget that we may thus be sacrificing greater interests 
‘at home. Let us remember how small a’ part of our resources 
‘depends on our foreign commerce, compared to those involved ‘in 
gur Own empire and its dependencies, and that the great Object ‘of 
‘our solicitude, therefore, should rather be to legislate with @ view 

to the prosperity of our domestic than of our foreigt coticetns. 
“Tf ptices must be redaced, let it rather be done by intreasinz 
“Phan diminishing our internal facilities, and thereby augmenting 

‘the actual quantity of our produce. TR 

“I Cannot, for one, be persuaded of the truth of | the proposition, 
‘as it is generally received, that the bank-note system has produced 
2a risé in prices. To suppose that’ it could raise prices ‘by'any 
ditéct operation, would be to suppose that the community:at large 
Would purchase bank notes at a certaim price one moment, and pass 
“them ‘the next at a reduced value. ‘So far, therefore; from-thus 
‘producing a rise, 1 say that the real operation of this systém has 
en te produce a if i, and that all manufactured gootls ih’ this 
“country are actually Mucu CHEAPER than they were before our 
increased facilities:—look at our Manchester cotton goods; dur 
‘Glasgow muslins, our Birmingham ‘and: Sheffield hardware,’ ‘and 
other such commodities.” ‘That the prices of corn and 'larid Have 
‘WMcreased ‘is trde, because: the’ consumers are mcreased, and bor 
drawn into other Prone aay by those a which ‘are 
* partly produced by labor and! partly by machinery, they form 
PN bulk of our export trade, m' those, ‘with a few Lceopeieus Lely, 
‘ftom partial causes; the prices are i by the ineréase Uf the fa- 
“Cilities ‘of production, and’ will’ fall’ by ‘the continuation ‘of that 
system, and, by that system only’ tan: they be reduced without 
misery anf rain: and not eg Age manufacturers, ‘by 

‘distress, to sell their produce at ‘prime, cost ! 
“On the contrary, give the mamifacturer encouragement and fati- 
lity, his inexhaustible ingenuity ‘will still find cheaper means of in- 
creasing his produce, and his prices will fall. ‘Such a fall ‘be 
without danger, because the increase m Giindtiny ‘eit be 


‘2 °Mést of thése articles have fallen’ ‘off thirty’ per cence. diiting ‘the 
ierhod 8 question’ 3 oh ai essa hy Ae ey sf nt & ovo hi 
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equivalent to the reduction m price,Nox is there any dapger.that the 
foreign. manufacturer, will be able for, many. years, if. at all, 
compete with us in. the cheap production of those, commodities, 
mapuwfacture of which depends on. the, vastestent of oyun capital and 
machinery, whatever advantages he may possess in, the price of 
labor, unless we ourselves destroy those very means and facilities 
which now exclusively. belong to us, and on which our exertions 
depend. But if,,on the other hand, prices are to be reduced, as 
contemplated, by withholding the meaus of exertion, (for such, in 
other words, is the withholding the present. facilities of trade,) .so 
that with the reduction of prices a reduction, of produce will also 
take place, what is to become of the country with us present incum- 
bsances’? The probability of such an event has already shrunk the 
value of property in an alarming degree :-—what may we not dread 
from the reality ? Let it be remembered that the numerical amount 
of. ous debt is.recurded in figures that cannot be changed, th 

the numerical value of the propesty of the country may be, so. ; 
then, with the present proportions of these numbers, the. interest 
of the debt is sufficiently burthensome to the people, what wall at 
uot be if you diminish their means of paying t? What would the 
country say if it were proposed to collect another million of taxes ? 
and yet, if we are not careful how we reduce the prices and values 
of things, the .debt mot being reducible m the same way, we may 
commit some fatal financial error, which shall be eguivalent.to 
laying on of ten millions of new taxes!!! [ must repeat, again apd 
again, that the worst of all evils that can befal the country, in, the 
present moment, would be the want of an AMPLE CURRENCY, let 
that currency be of what it may. ‘The crisis is most eventful, ayd 
the doctrines that.are abroad dangerous and fallacious in the ex- 
treme ; and to say the least of them, of doubtful origin. False 
theory and sophistry will bave done their worst, if they pull down 
the financial and commercial supremacy of this country ! 

England has hitherto been the only nation, the strict administration 
of whose laws, and the inviolability of whose good faith, bas enabled 
it to call forth energies in proportion to its general wealth ; while 
other nations have been confined, or very neatly so, to the limited 
resources of their wealth in specie. Let us beware, therefore, how, 
from not duly appreciating the immense power that we thus derive 
from our unparalleled public credit, we commit an act of snicide 
upon our greatness, by any unnecessary sacrifice of the advantages 
of a system to which we are so much beholden, 

Let me not be misunderstood.—It is not the Resumption of 
Cash Payments that I fear, if that measure were practicable to such 
an extent as to render it a. permanent arrangement, which 1 sincerely 
believe it is not. What f dread is, lest we should commit, some 
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fatal error in the reduction of that quantity of the circulating me- 
dium due to the state of property and the necessities of the country, 
in the attempt to force this return of Cash Payments; which I not 
only (for the reasons herein stated) do not conceive essential to 
our welfare, but the operations of which, | think, in the present 
state of things, may be better performed by an artificial. currency, 
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ments in the present moment? | must confess I am at a loss to 
account for this scramble, as it were, for gold and silver ; as if we 
were on the eve of a general bankruptcy, or were bent on universal 
emigration. That our debt amounts to a very large sum, is true ; 
but all quantities are only great or small by comparison. With an 
income of upwards of two hundred millions, a debt of eight hun- 
dred millions is but the arrear of f. earsof that income. A pri- 
vate family would aot; bd bathedestt Jed desperate circum- 
stances, which might be so in debt, even to strangers. In the case 
of the nation, therefore, which is that of a large family, where 
the debt is due only from one branch of that family to another, 
such an incumbrance can produce no serious evil while, the family 
represented ’ With: moderate economy, and proper confidence, 
such an arrear will liquidate itself without inconvenience, if we 
check not the industry and energy of the country by unfounded 
alarm, and by ill-timed.interferencet\‘ 


YOd4e! 
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‘Tir Liberty of the Press is a theme on which the English News- 
papers and Political Journals often comment, and to which the 
igher class of periodical works also sorhetimes advert; Bnt it is 
long since any treatise of importance, on this subject, has been 
jublished in England. In its practical relations the question is 
ecided, and its consideration, with respeet to theory, appears 
to be deemed superfluous. 

In treati g of the freedom of the press it is necessary, in order 
to be intelligible to one’s-self and to others, to pay particular 
attention to the extent of the signification affixed to the term, by 
the prevailing usage of the language of the age, and to consider 
how far the ideas presented by that signification may or may not 
be admissible, or capable of practical application. 

An unlimited freedom of the press would be a situation wherein 
every individual would have the right of ast avr by means of 
the art of printing, his thoughts, opinions and judgments, on all 
persons and things, without being, before publication, restricted by 
any law, or becoming afterwards re8ponsible to any law, for that 
act. ‘Those who assume that certain rights existed previously to 
the formation of civil society and independently of it, or who set 
up a claim to pretended natural rights, cannot have a definition of 
what they call the natoral right of the liberty of the press more 
fayorable to their views. 

It is, however, self-evident, that without the union of men in 
society, there could be no regular communication of ideas, not any 
demand for writing, presses or books. But were even all these 
things riot actually indebted to society for their origin, still would 
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they be not the less bound by its regulations. The moment that 
social order is established, there can no longer be any question as 
to natural rights. Whether such rights previously existed is a 
metaphysical proposition which eyety Onejmay, ording to his 
system, affirm or deny, or leave unresolved. Every right, from 
whatever source it may take its rise, is, or becomes a social right. 

A social right, unaccompagied by restriction, is indeed a thing 
scarcely conceivable, for the mere idea of any such right must ne- 
cessarily be derived from reciprocal limitations of freedom. The 
right of circylating: our thoughts, through the medium of the press, 
has therefore, like every other right, its boundaries. ~’ ht élite“ social 
or only admissible sense of the phrase, the unlimited freedom of 
the press is consequently a nonentity. 

Thus far are nearly agreed, at least in theory, all who might 
wish to come to one opinion on a subject of this kind. It must 
be confessed, however, that there’exists in human nature an aspir- 
ation after freedom beyond these legitimate bounds. Limitations, 
of the necessity of which we haye never entertained a doubt, oftgn 
become odious, to us, when they present obstacles to eur purs its 5 
and, when animated by a great interest, or an important jusuibtg: 
tion, what author may not, for a moment, have wished Big da 
traneoys tie and obligation removed, in order that he might be at 
liberty to obey. the dictates of his own immediate feelings, withqut 
considering whether his internal impulse would carry him te & 
good or a Bad result? But, when fundamental maxims and the 

lic, profession of principles are at stake, no man who possesses 
self-respect will manifest such a disposition ; and the likerty of the 
press, in the unlimited sense of the term,—though it should have 
some secret friends, still would not easily find an open defender, 

The main difference of pinion, however, at once arises On, ptr 
pounding the question,—what kind of legal restrictions on the em- 
ployment of the press, may be best calculated. to protect: the interests 
of the community without infringing individual liberty? The con+ 
test.to which this question has’, gives, birth. has hhad for its comse~ 
quences that freedom, of. the press has sometimes received 2 
very naryow, sometimes a_lange, and at other times an, entire) 
arbitrary construction 5 and thai those, who would consent totega 
batitations of that freedom, sinder.one form daly, finally condemn 
Fite other modification as mental tyranny, oppression and serviy 
tude. , rad 

It is well known that there are two different methods by which the 
abuse of the liberty of communicating ideas may bé guarded a : 
namely, either Sop for the preventiancof, 
abuse, ox by measntes which, render it, after thé fact). the, object 
legal punishinent. The former belong to the class of POLICE Liws, 
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resent cdse may be denominated cENsorsHte’ okDT- 
aan latter, must be. penal laws, as no action’can regulatly 
be;brought before a tribunal which has not, on some ground ‘or 
other, been made punishable by a previously existing law. sl 
«In all European States, England alone excepted, the press'has, 
Bayi very. recently, been constantly regulated’ by measures éf 
ice.'. The privileges possessed by the English writers’ were 
» in former times, regarded: as. subjects of censure or reproach 
fot othe governments... It was readily perceived: that they wete 
intimately.interwoven with allthe remaining peculiarities ofthe 
nstitution, and that, were they detached ‘from it; ‘or #é- 
moved. to another soil, where they would be in contradiction with 
e form of government, the legislation, the administration of jus- 
tice, and the national manners, they could not be: expected to thrive. 
But asthe human-mind, along with the! actual possession of # high- 
ef guitivation, and. the chimerical notion of more extended fadulties 
ome accustomed to see in ancient regulations nothing’ but 
jent, fetters, the. wish to nay the: press from the domittion 
police, has been actively and:strongly expressed throughout 
. Lhe, measures silopaidhs in France ‘and the! Netherlands 
e. also served to administer fresh:food to this desire} 80’that'a 
Nn, grown progressively general, has-been formed’ beth 
thors. and.readers, to regard freedom of the press: arith poliée 
tion, as .thirigs perfectly irreconcilable ; and accordirigly’ this 
conclusion. has. been gradually adopted, that: by the’ liberty’ of the 
‘nothing less is to be understood than the right'of addressing 
lc,, without . being subject to) nny aig  inquuemee ver 












i construction) which:is how generally adopted we shall! ie 
diately, contest;; though we-are'far from ‘believing it capable 
withstanding, ai) examination; 0we “muy; however, ‘observe 
as often, as: the ‘ofthe: is defined ‘in ‘this manner, 
in public. -do¢uments, of in: the ‘writings’ of’ individwalsy"the 
ition, is genetally,accompanied: bythe restricting clause :—{t 
well wnderstood ‘that this: dreedom cannot be used in contra 
jon, to, the, daws¢!):Now ax right, forthe exercise of which 'the 
‘possessor is responsible to existing laws, and *these| laws, av’ inthis 
sidiile iponghaiatainly isinov> unlimited. : ‘It follows thetéfore 
sitemgoeb yd ,iti9 Iv fle 
“ih oIpis true thatin the. ith and sa roe is ip noon 
and in Abe oie few, sncansidergbl 
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that, the; present definition of: the liberty of the press’ mere: 
excludes a particular cinssof restrictions, with* the ‘e vf 
tacit reservation of others: perhaps not less oppressive ;' and “if” it 
led to no. farther errors, if every one precisely knew what is Theafit 
by the freedom of the press in his own ‘country, and on ‘what’ condi- 
tions: he-enjoys it, we might overlook the genetally indefinite ‘tise 
eftheterm., But when it is ~proposed*to take a more enlatgé 
view, and. enter into a thorough investigation of the subject, ‘it fs 
necessaty to reject such conventional and’ popular ‘definitioné. 
The Jiberty. of the press then becomes an absolutely’ relative idék, 
the measure and compass of which is determined by the bounc 
line which: divides the authorised and unauthorised employment 
the press, The question, whether a country ‘is better With”Or 
without the liberty of the press thus loses all’ impottance,’ 48° 
one. sense it exists:everywhere and in another sense nowhere: *"* - 
. ‘Bhe circulation-of ideas, by means of the press, being’ then & 
action whichmay or may not be performed, it’ belongs ‘to “ 
state, to declare in: what’ cases it shall be allowable.’ The'l 
of the press..can mever be precisely fixed by positive’ 
-When such,‘an attempt is made, we may venture'to assétt 
that,the nature of the subject is not understood ‘at all, or’tha? 
apprehended .there, are some persons, whose prejudices it’ 
be..desitable to spare, or whose opinions it may be’thodpht’ 
-sary, to. flatter, who <o.|misunderstand it. 'Regulatiotis;% 
have the liberty of the press for their object, must be'solely diteeee 


. against .its abuse, and consequently always become -negatidé 

-westrictive.. Under this, point .ofc.view. must the’ o¢ a 

which at present occupies so many minds and pens, be con 

Ehe, discovery, to, be made is-notp:how'-the’ freedoim of the 

may, be established,sfor it :is :selffounded ; : but, ‘as it canto 

sist. without. restrictions, how. it:may be limited in the ‘least ‘ii 

ous and most convenient» mannéer?= Since then: dur choice “fs 

_eonfined to ouly two:principal modes, it will’ be: propet to’ 

the question .in. the-.followimg» form: Does ‘the: system; 

prevents the abuse of) the»press by: police legislation; ‘or! Gat 

which; punishes, its abuse, : when. committedy “by “peta awe, 

@esarve tobe preferred? ews) an cers oF “diem ogaat a2 ToBeskeOG 
Were sucha question to be decided by 2 blind predilection for 

one or the other system, by dogmatical common places, or’ 

saaguroents, ia .whiok: that, which) should : first be-proved, “is'con= 

-istantly taken for granted, it’ would, -without doubt, |‘ acchrdin 

“the present disposition of men’s minds, soon be dismissed. Ma 

> Weald, regard. it, 45. unworthy, of being praposed, others:cwowte 

tensider ihe digaMy-ofithe lerary.charactery:the-hongrieP ih 

enlightened agey amd the most sacred -rights-oF citizens pttetifed 
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by an ing ‘in their ‘€ 8, sd’ completel That 
es 8 rot e Me even tesdependetily 0f ther of the numerous 
faults by whieh’ its'execution is’ almost ‘everywhere accom 

and'\almost everywhere brought ‘into discredit, ‘should neither be 
satisfactory nor popular, is a circumstance sufficiently intelligible. 
The .operations of ‘this system are so simple, that ey a Sr 
easily observed, -and, without much: effort, judged.’ By men 
generality they reach every: author, if not in the same w at 
least'in'so far that he eannot, without responsibility, elude 

They are besides, even under the most favorable Circanmstances,’ 
exposed to a strong suspicion of being altogether arbitrary ‘6 
discretional.. Fimally, and this is the most serious consideration 
ofall,’ they touch ’a class of persons who unite to a certain portion 
of réal merit a-large mass ‘of false pretensions; atid touch then? 
ton the tenderest point; they wound their self-love, obstriet 
the épontaneots current of their witticisms, their imveritions, ‘their 
figtions, ‘their follies, and their passions, and oppose to thé opi- 
nigh, which each individual entertains of himself ‘and: his works; 
theoweight of a higher authority, and what is still far more intol~ 
erablé;a real or at least legally presumed superior jud grient. 

‘Qh the other hand, notwithstanding the general dislike of penal’ 
awe, nothing is more natural than the favor which the system ‘of 
after the fact has obtained. With most’ persons,’ 
that‘ system needs no other recommendation than that of ‘super- 
seding the authority of the police. In this, as in’ @ thousand’: 
sitailar cases, few give themselves the trouble te inquire, how 
that law will be framed which must necessarily supply the place’ 
of--ar ordinance so: Offensive to them. -Ariy regulation appears” 
more desirable than the existing restraints, though the change may ° 
be >. measures infinitely more oppressive. ‘When the nataré of 
the judicial proceedings, against the abuse of the press, are riot! 
known by experience, only the’ bright side of the subject is seenj') 
and -every thing is supposed to be gained if the control of “the” 
censor be removed. Even in countries whete ‘this ‘system hat 
long prevailed, those who:donot immediately suffer by its operas’: 
tion, soon lose sight of its real natuve, oppression, and perils. If’ 
in ‘any remarkable case general attention be excited,~-by publiv’: 
aeCusations, provisional afrésts, and all the solemn apparatus of a + 
judicial trial, having a at last’ a tragi¢a? issue;—ther all is’ 
agitation, and the’ far puatantee of literaty freedom is on: 
every side calummiated a¢ a feeble bubwatk, a treacherous shares: 
and an instrument of the basest tyranny’ * The momentaty terror,’ 
however, soon passes away. Everyauthor, even the individual 
most conscious of having overstepped all bounds, ‘and who may. 
have-dared all the vengeance of the laws; Hopes; -as‘far ws regurde» 


ot 
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himself, to. be able to weather the storm 5, and, as the thunder- 
olt.,fabls but on few heads and seldom on.the.most, criminal,, the 
hepe is not wholly.unfounded... Even in the, most. extreme .case 
the progress, of \the trial presents. many chances of deliverange, 
The defendant. may rely on. the ability of his counsel,. on hig own 
talents and eloquence, or on the preponderance of the popular 
feeling in his.fayor. ..Many see, in a .trial of this kind, only the 
means. of acquiring celebrity, and regard even. the threatened 
punishment (especially before its. effects. are felt). as a new coe 
tothe approbation and sympathy of all who entertain. simi 
sentiments, or as,an honorable martyrdom. acd ; 
But. whatever -stress.may be laid on these views and motives, 
this, much .is certain, that, in order. to compare the one system 
with the other, it is at least: necessary, that both should be 
thoroughly understood. . With regard to the. system, of, cemsor- 
ship, there .is no difficulty in acquixing this knowledges it ds 
founded on afew simple rales, and its advamtages, and incon, 
veniences, are equally obvious. On the contrary, the.system 
which subjects the offences of the press to judicial investigation, 
is of a very complicated nature. It is connected ,with several 
questions of jurisprudence and state policy, which are not enly 
highly important, but often of great critical delicacy ;,amd,.,withe 
out the strictest attention to all the other legal and. political. cela. 
tions of the state, in which it is already introduced, or.to which 
it may be accommodated, it cannot be theoretically, understood, 
still.less practically estimated. In countries in which the freedom. 
of the press has never been tried, under this form, correct. sepree 
sentations of it are very uncommon : the discussion is then a dise 
pute about words, while the subject remains uninvestigated ; and, 
the persons, who call the loudest for a are often precisely. 
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declared, must at least consider it of some value to be made 
better acquainted with the object they desire, and to be enableg 
more correctly to estimate, vi the rule of previous experience, 
what they may expect if their favorite idea be realised. 

To accomplish this object few things appear better calculated 
than an accurate, and, at the same time, discriminating representa- 
tion of the Liberty of the Press, in England and France, with a 
view to the calm and deliberate exposition of its situation in each. 
The rejection of the censorship and the correction of the press 
penal laws, must be rded as the prevailing system of 
countries. In England, this system has been in operation for more 
than a. century, and has subsequently, with all the good and evil 
belonging to it, ripened to a perfect maturity. In France the same 
equpe, solemnly proclaimed on the Revolution, after having been 

ately the sanctuary, the scourge, and the scorn of the nation, 
sometimes the victim and sometimes the tool of nny, forms, 
since the restoration of the royal authority, an article of the Com 
stitution, and though still in a state of warfare with various impedi- 
ments.and restrictions, appe=rs rapidly advancing to its final con- 
firmation. ‘The recent as well as the more remote proceedi 
connected with this system, in both countries, afford an abundant 
supply -of the. materials of every kind, necessary for the complete 
discussion of the present question. 

Measures, which have the press for their object, ought to be ex- 
amined.on more than one side. It would be fruitless and absurd 
to persist in judging them exclusively by their effects on authors. 
Reasonable men, of all parties, admit in this, as in all similar cases, 
that the claims of individuals are not to be. satisfied to the injury 
of so¢iety, and that nothing prescribed by authority is worthy of 
the name of legislation which doesnot unite public security with. 
private freedom. A system that, in order to avert every danger, 
should scarcely it the press to breathe; would not be more 
blaineable than that which, excessive forbearance towards in-~ 
dividuals, should . endanger public tranquillity and the existence of 
the state. The worst of all would indisputably be one which 
should sin equally both ways.; Examples of this kind will, perhaps, 
be met with in the course of our investigation. ae 

Every system which has for its object to regulate the press, by. 
petial laws, embraces three clearly distinct constituent parts, 
of which, in its operation, must influence.the. other two, This. 
division must not be lost sight ely those who desire a 
the subj yand who wish to decide fairly on the value 
Sete hake The taoes branches of the are :— 

FPrasr—The state. of theaw under which the abuses of the 
press are tried-and punished; «).. < ~ 4) es thas - 
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or libel. Libels against private persons, and libels a inst the 
State, onthe highest: authorities in ‘the State, are, in 
the: English - law, of ‘one and the same nature, and are pro¢eedéd 
against ‘ott the same ground; namely, that of dreack of ' the 
Kéng’s peace. » The punishments which have usually been applied 
to these offences are fine, imprisonment, and pillory.° The 
amount of the fine is left to the discretion of the judge ; there ‘are 
recent cases of mulcts to the extent of 500//and, 16001. sterling, and 
the \sentence, besides, often includes bail for good. behaviour, 
during a certain time. Formerly, the punishment of imprisonment 
sometimes extended to ten years; but modern practice has con- 
fined-it to a year, eighteen months, and, at the most, two'y 
Since the'bill of Mr. ‘Taylor, which passed a few years ago): 
judgment of the pillory is onlyjpronounced in cases-af - perjity’s 
writers are therefore no longer liable to that disgraceful punish 
ment which was recently often their lot. 

“Im>'a ‘country where ‘no law or police regtilations openatelto 
prevent the dbuse of the Press, and-where so widé @ field is’ sen 
t@ the ‘activity, the restlessness, atid the passions of ‘alk men, li 
Of évéry-kina-cannot be uncommon. ‘At the same timé, iti cannot 
be démied that writings of this description are’ not’ only inintical 
#0 tlie'peace and. Honor of individuals, * but that they vanay violate 
the setninty and dignity of the State ; and,’ as we hayé ‘shown, 
they. “eié; “according to the principles “of « British jurisprudence, 
sess) treated with severity. ° Undet thése: ‘Ciecamntatices; 
would ‘tot any one expect to find> the’ distinguishin eee 
legal character of a libel, precisely determined by e es, 
or at least defined with sucha a correctness: ee gave 
nocuncertainty-in ordinary cases,°ané to affordy even in such as 

t “be ‘ doubtful, a-tertane ¢ fe fe eee SS othe 
Widec? Sack 3 is,,, however, by nO, ineans: the: case, Pi ghia 
present state of the law of England is, with. respeet,toJi 
not he.more clearly or-forcibly..expsessed shan, in: the. following 
—_ of a writer eo well: aiehing be, eee ot 
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their.conduct, but the decisions Pronounced by: that arbitrary court, 
and-the decisions of preceding j if udges who: followed. its examaple,”* 

{The definitions given by the highest .legal authorities of; ‘the 
abuse of the Press, or of what constitutes a:libel; all bear, without 
exceptions the stamp of the-uncertainty of theJawi. We shall 
now cite: a few of the most remarkable. Chief Justice .Comyns 
says, in. his.digest of the laws of England, 2 book which is. consi- 
dered, classical: © A> libel (libellus famosus)..is..a) contumely or 
Teproach,: published. to the defamation of the government, a magise 
trate, or.2 private person.” 

‘The .celebrated. Blackstone. expresses himself thus rot Evesy, 
freeman. hag. an undoubted right to.Jay, what sentiments ‘he|pleases 
before, the public: to forbid this is to destroy the freedom of .the 
Press ;.. but.if he. publishes what is improper, mischievous, Or, ile 
gal, he must take the consequences of his own temerity.” (yy 11: 

, Lord -Ellenborough, chief justice of the Court of King’s Benth, 
in. the year 1804, declared every publication punishabley::“s which 
tends to,.excite, the discontent of the people, or,,/eitherijby 
calumny: or.derision,.to bring the established authoritigs o£ , the, 
government. into. disesteem,”3, . One of the latest writers, on this) 
subject, who is a deeply learned and practical lawyer, in defining @ 
libe},, -3ayy. with not much mote precision than his predecessors 
“.The offence cousists; in publishing a written, or printed, of) 

Painted composition, tending 'to disturb the public peace, by, Em 
ng the SOreTER Witte or otherwise exciting the subject to nono 8 ‘Sw 
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It would be a waste of time to dwell on the deficieney, uncertainty, 
and worthlessness of thisy and alf other definitions of the same 
degcription, or to enter into any detailed proof of the very unfair 
and severe treatment which authors must suffer, or the serions 
dangers to which the State must be exposed, under such a complete 
silence of the law, according as caprice or power may incline the 
balance to one side or the other. The foundation of the whole 
edifice, namely, the ambiguous formula, “a breach of the King’s 
peace,” which is a mere legal fiction, is sufficient to produce a 
cofiviction that it cannot answer its object. Indeed the freedom 
of the Press in England, under whatever point of view it might 
be contempla:ed, would appear most unfavorably situated, were 
it not, as will hereafter be shown, that the imperfection of the law 
is more or less compensated by certain remedies. 

A great error would be committed, were it supposed that the 
defects we have noticed belong exclusively to the British legislation 
on the Press, or that they have their origin in some peculiar pro- 
perty of the British Constitution, and consequently, that under 
another system of government they could be easily avoided. 
These defects are attached to the nature of the thing, and are its 
unavoidable and immediate results It may, perhaps, be regarded 
merely as a proof of the just feeling, and lucky instinct of 
British Statesmen, that on this subject they have never attempted 
to struggle for the accomplishment of impracticabilities. Every 
lawyer knows how difficult it is to specify with logge) and legal 
precision the character of a private wrong, or of a cafumnious 
publication against individuals, and in how few criminal codes 
any approximation has hitherto been made towards satisfying this 
gona But to define a libel against the State, correctly and 

egally, or, in other words, to draw a clear line of demarcation 
between the innocent use and the abuse of the Press, with respect 
to public affairs, is what really appears to us impossible. If it 
‘could be done by three or four set phrases—were it sufficient, 
‘for example, to declare, whoever shall insult the person of. the 
sovereign with unbecoming expressious—-whoever shall openly 
and expressly instigate to insurrection against the sovereign or his 
representative—whoever shall for himself, or others, disclaim obedi- 
‘enceto the existing laws—and so forth, shall be liable to punishment, 
the difficulty would be easily overcome. At the same time it may 
be. ebserved, that the trouble of enacting such laws might perhaps 
be very well spared ; for the cases in which they would be trans- 
"agate could not be numerous, and the offenders would be. fitter 

or a mad-house than a prison. But when we:descend from this 
extreme, and enter the region of practical possibilities, or practical 
probabilities, the proposition assumes quite another form. It 1s indeed 
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instructive and likewise amusing, to observe the levity and temerity 
with which many persons who pretend tobethe guides of their fellow- 
citizens, in questions of this kind, call for “a good law on the 
liberty of the Press ;” with what confidence they state their expec 
tation, that this urgent want of the times will, from one quarteror 
another, from above or from below, in tome certain way be supplied ; 
and how incapable they seem of suitficiently manifesting their sur- 
prise, that, whether through the inability of the advisers, or the 
obstinacy of the holders of power, so salutary a work should be 
so long delayed. It is still more instructive, and not.less amus- 
ing, to see legislators, statesmen, and well-meaning authors, 
struggling and straining, and after a hundred abortive trials, still 
renewing their attempts to conquer this rebellious problem: - They 
would not spend their time and their efforts more fruitlessly, were 
they to employ themselves in endeavouring to square the circle. 

The discovery of a law, or series of laws, which should define, 
with a clearness and precision sufficient for practical application, 
and satisfactory as to the freedom of authors, and the security. of 
the State, what ought to be understood by the abuse of the Press, 
in respect to political relations, is, we are persuaded, altogether 
impracticable, and this persuasion, which many years’ reflection 
has only served to confirm, rests on two grounds.’ 

Tue First is, that what is to be transgressed by words, cannot 
be previously defined, much less exhibited in all its details, by 
words. The law can explain, if not with perfect, at least with 
sufhi¢ient practical precision, what is to be understood the 
terms, highway-robbery, larceny, arson, counterfeiting coin, fraud, 
&«c. Not that these crimes or offences do not admit of vagieus 
forms, gradations, intricacies, and disguises; but there is in each 
some matter of fact or distinct principle which a well-digested law 
can once for all comprehensively embrace and describe. What 
law, however, can be expected to distinguish the good from. the 
bad, the blameless from the punishable, among the infinite com- 
binations of which human ideas and human language are capable ? 
Who shall draw the boundary, and by what form of words can it 
be marked out? In framing the law, should those general .de- 
finitions be adopted with which all the constructors of penal 
statutes have hitherto found themselves obliged to be contented, 
the State prosecutor must necessarily resort to forced interpreta- 


* We do not at present enter into the consideration of the offences of 
the press against private persons, because the legislation on this part ef the 
subject, though also presenting great difficulties, may be brought to.a certain 
degree, (yet never to a degree completely satisfactory) of perfection, and also 
hecause'its interest is infinitely inferior to that of offences against the State. 
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tions,:dubious inductions, arbitrary; perhaps. violent. applications 
and inferences, or the dexterity, and ingenuity of the Sate 
will enable him to overstep all legal bounds. Were these-dangers 
sought to, be avoided by multiplying regulations, or by the minute. 
enumerations of possible cases of transgression, anda vain endea- 
vour to render them complete, the object would, still.be as, remote 
as ever, but in. its stead a criminal code would. be obtained, which 
would crush the innocent along with the guilty, and under. which 
no, author would yenture ‘to wield a-pen, It is the eternal, and 
unavoidable, destiny. of |such: a; law,to be either. too lax .oF;.too 
rigid 5. and this, is an alternative on,which all. the i ingenuity, of, ihe 
hyman mind cannot escape being wrecked. : 

‘TRE SECOND, and perhaps the chief. reason of .the; impossibility, 
of xegulating the offences of.the Press, by any law,,consists.inthe» 

peculiar.,nature of these offences. This is. a circumstance which,. 
he hitherto been little-attended to; but which merits, a more al 
ticular investigation. 

Penal laws have usually for thine object either the real commniante 
of,,a egrporeal act, or the intention such to commit.;: and. as. soon 
asone or the other of these cases can -be shown to have ariseny 
the greater or Jess criminality of the person accused.is determined.. - 
On‘the,contrary, the criminality of a manuscript:is mot.determin~,- 
able.either. by any corporeal act, or by any, mtention of, the ‘writer, - 
taken separately, or by both united : amid circumstance, -neyer, 
taken into, consideration. in ,other csimimal cases,. and-..which, disp, - 
tngniaber: the offences of the Press. from. all, other. crimes, AUS, 

‘The corporeal act.of the..anthor or, publisher. ofa “manuscripts, 
is the, PUBLICATION; with .that.the; legal existence ofthe: work... 
begins, ‘The . mere, composition .gonstitutes..no, legal, crime;-on., 
offence of any description whateyer,,...As it is permitted.to every: 
individual, (that is.to.-say,oit| 4 not legally, prohjbited) to, conceive 
the, mest, criminal, thoughts, and jentertain. ;the; most. 
wishes,;..80, every, one, setting aside. the, internal responsibility, he , 
owes'to his own conscience, has the undeniable..sight to ; write .- 
what he, may-please for his qwn. amusement... The printing, which 

xe .imamediate| preparation for _publication,.can, strictly epee: 
be considered a6. mt oy (act ofthe same nature.as meio ay 
The, proper act.for,4} cognisance,of . the, Jaw, 4s, 
publication,.; It..is, however in most.cases ampnssible at 
the criminality of a work immediately on its publicatior 
can only.:bestone.in the very wacommon.case: of an authors bemg 
50 3 dics aod bea: onee ¢ rn @ positive erime, cleaphy 
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out of “the class ‘of offetices of ‘the Press, properly so-called, and 
place “it! whder the operation of other ‘penal laws: Mere uffences 
of the Press can never be sufficiently’ verified as wich, by the 
bare fact’ of publication. “A main ‘question still remains open, 
into the corisideration of which we shall soon enter. 9 © oo 7s 1945" 

> Ag-Little can the intention of the ‘author; though: it: should 
incidentally ‘appear to be either wholly innocent or ‘criminal, alone 
of unéoriditionally fix the legal character of a work. “Itis possiz 
ble for @ paper to be written ‘and’ published® withthe devided 
intention “of subverting the ‘constitutiow-6f the’ stute, and *yetthe 
laviguage of the “author, from timidity ‘or ‘incapacity, to be so iy 
consistent with his object,’ that’no téader could have the slightest” 
suspic of thie original’ design, “A publication’ of this’kiné fs, 
aceording’to' every sound legal opinion, No LiseL. In ‘another 
work)'the author, without any criminal intention, ‘may, front mere” 
levity, petilancé, vanity, ot a false enthusiasm, write what would” 
shake the established order of things to its foundationi=-Such a’ 
ptblication is anquéstionably 4 Lip.’ ed ewel lens 

"Offences arising from the abuse of the Press are, then, with fe“ 
exception ‘Of the few cases which come under another clasé of ‘ 
perial' faws> '‘distitiguished by this peculiarity, that they can od 
be te€ogtiised by ther reat oe “julliclélly sirdauniel effecrs for ti : 
acts’ which’ constituté’ them, considered in themselves; are, ithe’ 
ey@ OF the law, weviral. In all other crimes or 6ffences, the? fuee 
and the #nténtion aré the only two objects of investigation’ ‘here; 
however, % third }—namely, the internal construction of the serisep” 
the character, or, to include all in one word, the tendency of the d 
work, must be taken Into’ xccownt. ‘Murder, robbery, fata, &e. 
cafitot be régatded ag neutral ‘acts; independently of ay ‘reste * 
which iy ensire from them; they are, atid must’always' be consid 
detéd; ‘crimes’ or’ Offetice’, according a$ the law hag’ classed theiit,’'° 
A ‘writing, on the contrary, is spariishable only when sorhe mischié" 
vows eect catt either’ be! shi¢wn by direct indaetion to belong to ity 
or asctibed “to if by judicial ‘presumption. This distinction 18° OF ” 
essential importandé,!9°9" 87 enc someineno wo aid 01 eowe 

The ‘next point of consideration wHith occurs fs ‘the néecssaty ” 
insufficieticy, as has already beert shown, Of all legal definitions OF *: 
the dbuse’ of the Press. A law éatinot, with'any Clint to’ precision °° 
or *jtistice, tgp tee or’ condemn a’ thing; the merit or demetit of | 
which mitst be deditled by ‘its effects Ulonie, atid chiefly by ‘its moins 


_ SP theeriminality! of @ work beqroved on other groundsp the ad's 

intesition of stherwrhter, cin; so ifary diutt does appeat, may indeed bihawe oc 

sonsafereulesabnenee 2 tBS dement gf Ahs.coMrt. > But the magst cringinah ../, 
A | ig, no ne. 


Y wn itse RBs amtio3 


intention Candot ender a wo a libel, Which rea 


U 
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mentary effects. A previously established rule cannot, in this case, 
form 4 scale of appreciation to be depended on. A publication 
may be, as to its effects, in the highest degree mischievous and se- 
ditious, witheut violating a single letter ef the most rigid and 
minutely detailed law. The effects of a publication are, as far as 
human productions and acts ean be, dependent on differences of 
localities and times, and changes of relations. A statement whieh, 
at a certain time, or in a certain place, would be perfectly harmless, 
and might, perhaps, even be attended with utility; may, under a 
change of circumstances, prove the most deadly poison. How 
many perverse or daring political tenets, which are now read with 
indifference in the most common ephemeral journals, would, per- 
haps, fifty, or even ten years ago, have produced violent convul- 
sons. 

But if legislation be imperfect, in all that regards the Press, and 
if that imperfection cannot be remedied, the system, under which 
the abuse of the Press is to be preverited by penal judgments, must 
resort to some other means of supplying its deficiencies. This is 
accomplished by a necessary EXTENSION OF THE JUDICIAL FUNC- 
‘TIONS, to compensate for the insufficiency of the legislative. The 
judge, in a case of libel, is not merely an umpire between the law 
and the defendant, but assumes, in a certain measure, the charac- 
ter Of a legislator. He does not decide, as in common criminal 
eases, according to the letter of the law, but according to its spirit 
only, and what that spirit is, depends entirely on his own couvic- 
tidém: He has to investigate a question of which, perhaps, his pre- 
vious practice furnishes no example. In every other criminal 
cess, the proof of the offence accompanies the proof of the fat, 
and whether the fact be in itself punishable, whether it be really, 
an offence, are questions previously determined by the law. Bus 

“when a writing is the object of accusation, it is precisely these 
otherwise superfluous questions, which become the most important 
atid likewise the most difficult points of the whole proveeduige. 
‘And as the judge, in'the solution of these questions, can hope for 
little or no’ assistatice from the law, but must rather, in every in- 
@iWidual casé, first make the law whereby he is to judge, on him 
done rests the whole weight and responsibility of the decision," 

In England, where the law is’silent concerning the characteristic 


© In‘ofder to meet: evety objection, We ‘shall -here. observe, tliat eve in 
criminal trials, for accurately defined offences, the question may arise, whe- 
ther the act committed be ore generally punishable, or whether an nnusual 
and special case bas not occurred. -But no idea can be formed of an a¢tion 
for libe),.in-which the question we have stated does not form the principal 


sobject-of consideration. It is, as it were, the pivot on which all the judicial 
proceedings turn. 
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marks of offences of the Presa, the judicial authority exelusiv 
supplies its place. And the fate of every action fer abuse:of the 
Press must therefore be wholly and unconditionally subject to the 
influence of the arbitrary opinion of the judge. One of the most 
learned writers on this subject has recently shown, that a law-on 
the offences of the Press presents so many insurmountable difficel- 
ties, that no reasonable hope of its enactment can be entertained. 
Any attempt at definition, he states, would, in truth, be vam. . All 
that he hopes for is, that ‘* means may be found of limiting the 
sense of the word, in practice, as effectually as is desirable:”. and 
be declares, that « if such a remedy can be devised, it is obviowsly 
ef no importance in what branch of the penal code it is placed.’* 
What the nature of the means found in England is, and how. far 
they answer the demands of a proper administration of justice, 
shall be considered in the third section. : 


Il. Forms or AcTion, 


‘The ordinary course of the English administration of justice, 
with respect to offences which interest the state and public order, 
is as follows: At the periods appointed for holding the assiaes, a 
body, called the Grand Jury, is assembled in every county. ‘This 

y must not consist of less than twelve, or more than twenty- 
four, individuals; all inhabitants of the county, well knows, and 
of good character. 

ccording to the regular course of law, all criminal charges are 
brought before this jury, whether they originally proceed from 
private individuals, or are prosecuted by the government officera 
on the part of the Crown. The instrument in which the charge ia 
contained, must be drawn up with the greatest technical precision, 
in respect to the description of persons, places, the offence eom- 
mitted, &c.; the least flaw renders it invalid. The Grand Jury 
decides by a majority which must consist of twelve or more of its 
members. If, then, at least, twelve of that body do not consider 
the charge admissible, it is rejected. But if twelve or more declare 
it admissible,—for it is the question of admissibility only on which 
the Grand Jury has to decide—the charge is referred to the com- 
etent ctiminal tribunal. It then comes under the cognisance of 

e petty Jury, which, as is well known, consists only of twelve 
persons, who must be unanimous in their decision. ie mode of 


* Edinburgh Review, Vol, XX VIL. pp. 108-9.—To this we may reply, that 
means, When ofice exclusively resigned to the judicial authority are, 
strictly spedking, tio longer comprehended in the penal legislation. We 
perfectly agree, however, with ‘this learned lawyer, in the belief that no 
other remedy is to be found. Neb 
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imging ‘an aetion is, in the techtiical langtiage; termed proceedin 
Regine wii suse ican edie eke 
‘Dhere is, however; another form of action of very old’ standing, — 
myanely, that of Inrormatron’ Ex-Orrrcio—which the attorney- 
gehéral is empowered to institute: “This officer may, without thé 
intervention of the Grand®Juty, a a criminat process immedi- 
ately*before the Court of King’s Bench, by an act which is called 
Siting an information. Formerly, x numberof offencés were prose- 
cutedin this manner, particularly those which, as the sages “Of the” 
law express’ themselves—tend ‘to endanger the government ‘of thé’ 
King-and obstruct him in the'execution of his office. Sincé the Ré- 
volution of 1688, informations at the suit of the Crown have ieibi 
muth into disuse. Even im the most ‘important ‘criminal ‘cased, 
(such as those of felony and high-treason,) the regular ‘form of ifi- 
dictment'is observed. ‘The information is, however, continu¢d it 
actions for libel, which have, for a length of time, been exclusively 
carvied-on in this manner. ‘The real ground of this-¢xception may 
be‘traced to’the peculiar nature of the procéedings-in cases of libel, - 
and:¢dnnot remam long undiscovered by ‘an’ attentive observer. 
Theeattorney-general usually manages the ‘prosecution which he 
brings-before the Court of King’s Bench, anda full representation 
of the grounds on which the charge is founded, is’ referred With 
the defence, to the decision of ajury. Should the Grand ‘Jury, ” 
as imicases of indictment, be‘called upon to corisider the adinissibi- 
lity-of‘the charge, a preliminary instruction of the’ process must 
takeoplaceobefore them. But,'as ‘in “prosecutions ‘for offérices’ of 
the: Press, every ‘instruction of 2 process, howéver  provisiotial it © 
may be; Wiest” necessarily’ etter! into the ‘merit$*of the ‘case, the 
decision of the Grand Jury would unavoidably embrace the mai” 
question': -LinEL! on Nor Liner? “IF the decision should bem. 
favor ofthe ‘chargé; the triburial arid iety, Before whort ‘the aé- | 
tionsmight ultimately be brought, would Nave to tty over again the - 
samecsquestion. “'Thus’thé prosecution”in ‘the ‘Coutt’ of Kinb’s 
Beuclp would asstiine the® chatactéf’6f ‘an appeal; “attendéd in the 
casetol the aequittal of the’defendant with “2 singtilarity'uliheard of 
in Beitféle ju denice namely; fat ‘ori a question” of libel, a” 
secondjury would corféét the opinion’ ‘of the first.’ “Tristéady how- 
ever; Of resting on this, ertainly not utimportant distinction, as 'a ~~ 
reastw fdr abatidoninig thé\prosecution’by indictment, it is found!’ 
movecOriverient;’ i England, to justify the form’ in which ‘the’ ° 
attortiey-getteral ‘procééds, on the dont of the° difeged necessity 
of ‘acting: prodiply ine eased fer bel ;-—a tou, whith, “upon. 
consideration, will appear not to have been’ill chosen. ° “Ss — 
After the attorney-general has filed his information, the period 
for bringing orp the trial dependsentirely-on tis will: He may alow 
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years.to pass away before the case is delivered to a jury, and there 
are no legal means by which the defendant can compeb ite be 
brought to an jssue, however. long it. may -be-permitted to-sléep. 
The Crown prosecutor may even allow all further proceedings todrop 
without being baund, at any fixed..period, .to.give notice that he 
has relinquished the prosecution.. He has.it, consequently, in:his 
power to hold, for as long a time as he. may choose, all the terrors 
of a criminal action hanging over the head of .an.author. Infor 
mations are often filed without any other legal step being taken: 
either because ona fuller consideration of the:case, no- favorable 
regujt appears-probable, .or that, from the beginning, perhaps, 
nothing serious was, intended, In this way, some years ago, mote: 
than twenty political writers became, in one day, the objects of.a 
charge of ‘he kind ;, and. yet only one of the number-was. actually 
proceeded, against, Thus the -greater part of the - newspapers 
published in London, were, at the same instant, under prosecution 
by the attorney-general; but.the informations were not follow- 
ed.up, , The actions were suspended, and no decision took place, 
In the mean time, the journalists continued undisturbed to,attack; 
not only the ministers and their measures, but even the .attorney+” 
general and the conrts. None escaped, however, without: éuffes+ 
ing pretty severely by the proceedings; for every information, '. 
whiter the-charge, be; prosecuted. or nat, subjects the:-party:. 
against. whom. it is filed, to considerable costs, amounting -gene- - : 
rally to eighty .or a, hundred, pounds, and sometimes. te a,dnuch . 
hishee pram The attorney-general. has it also in his.powetsoms 
filing an, information, to arrest the defendant, and hold -himitor 
bala a trial take, place,or the prosecution be formally aban 
on Ce. ‘ tJ P i . LOSS 
Two years.ago.Mr.. Brougham introduced a bill into-the House. 
of Commons to reform the practices, with. respect to arrests at: 
the instance of. the attorney-generalj..in..cases..of libel; but, as 
yelp no-selaxation of the law has taken place... «On the contrarys:- 
ré Sidmouth, Secretary of State, for; the; Home Departmentso/ 
issued a. circular in March,: 1817, addressed to: the. Lords| Lieue:: 
tenants of Counties, according,.to which.the Justices.of..the\Penee «- 
were empowered ta issue ‘warrants to apprehend.persons, ¢ Oo 
before them on oath, with the sale. or.distribution, «of blasphenv: 
mous aud seditious. pamphlets and-writings,”. and..*¢.t0 hold sughc: 
pergons to bail, to answer: the charge.” .. Chis power.-of. justicetor: 
of the peace, appears to. be even.more extensive than) that. of 4hm::: 
atto) HEY ral, and were it fully .acted- upon: would. proves % 
source‘of far greater oppression; t assaae iliw ,oitetabieno- 
a2 WII 


° Mensilses pf this kind poppressixe. in, form caret powaslee ia factes " 
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The right of prosecuting for public libels cannot, with propriety, 
be entrusted to any other authority than the executive; and as it 
is impossible to establish a fixed rule for the guidance of the 
officers of the Crown, this right can only be exercised to the 
best of their judgment and conscience, which is, in fact, accord+ 
ing to their discretion. Now, since the attorney-general, parti- 
cularly in unsettled times, cannot bring all offensive publications 
before the tribunals, he must consequently select from the great 
mags only such as accident, a momentary feeling, the opinion of 
others, celebrity, whether merited or not, or the personal relations 
of the author (to say nothing of higher influences) may recom- 
mend to his notice and animadversion; and with whatever ability 
and impartiality he may execute his office, he must always incur 
this risk, that for every libeller made responsible for his publica- 
tions, a hundred equally criminal, and perhaps far more mis- 
chievous, must be spared. This is an evil inseparable froma 
system which has for its object to check offences of the Press, by 
penal laws, and which never can be entirely extirpated from any 
state in which that system is established, ‘That it prevails in no 
slight degree in England, and that the form of action for 
offences of the Press opens a door, in that country, to manifold 
irregularities and abuses ;—that, consequently, the British system 
of the Press, considered merely with respect to personal security 
and literary freedom, is not so satisfactory and free from — 
as ite foreign admirers imagine, are facts sufficiently proved by 
what has been stated in this section. 


Il. Juprerst PROCEEDINGS. 


What has already been stated leads to this conclusion, that if 
the: Press is to be restrieted by penal laws, the judicial power in 
its co-operation towards that object, must assume a. peculiar 
character, determine questions, embrace objects, and undertake 
tasks entirely foreign to the ordinaty course of its. proceedings. 
Indeed, whoever rightly comprehends the causes of the incurable 
imanfliciency of all penal laws, for preventing abuses of the Press, 
¢annot fail to be convinced of the necessity of such an extension 
of the judicial functions; but whether that extension be in itself 
desirable is a question which requires further investigation. 

The office of judge is essentially distinguished from all other 
public functions. It presupposes 2 mass af knowledge andiex- 


explain how it happens, that at an epoch, when the abuse of the Press, in 
England, has been carried to the last extremity, the defendets of popular 
freedom always find some specious pretext for declaiming on the slavery 
of the Press, and the tyranny of the ministers. 
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perience, which lies, certainly, not in a narrow, but yet in a 

iar and detached sphere. For the competent execution of 
this important office, qualities are required which, even with the 
happiest natural powers, canstot be fully developed until after a 
practice of many years’ duration. A good judge may also be an 
intelligent statesman, and a profound scholar, of which there 
have been, and still are, many celebrated examples. But his pro~ 
per duties are so extensive, and the merit of fulfilling them so 
great, that it is not reasonable to exact from him an attention to 
objects unconnected with his functions. 

The duty of pronouncing judgment on a publication, with 
respect to its effects on the public interests, the mischief it may, 
uuder certain circumstances create, and the danger to which it. 
may expose the general tranquillity ; or of deciding on any of the - 
relations which may subsist between the author and the public 
authority, is either not at all, or very remotely connected with the 
other functions of a judge. ‘This duty is entirely of a political 
nature, it implies a knowledge of state affairs, of political relations, 
both foreign and domestic, of public life in general, and of the 
whole constitution of society, which can only be possessed by one 
who has a decided inclination, or has paid particelar attention to 
studies of this kind. ‘To desire an ordinary tribunal of justice ta 
pronounce judgment on the political tendency of a publication, is 
not less hazardous than to call for its decision on the value of 2 
picture or a musical composition. It is, indeed, probable that sa 
extraordinary an amalgamation of functions would mever have been 

posed by any statesman or politician, had it net been octae 
sioned by the difficulty which, under the system of penal laws, 
must always exist of referring this duty to any other jurisdiction. 
‘Phe jadge must step out of the ordinary routine of hie opesations, 
enter upon new views, aud place himself in new swvatinns-- even 
m those with which it requires great efforts of mind to beeomé,:in 
some degree, familiar —if he would perform with only a moderate 
* share of self-confidence and with moderate success, a duty.to which 

ati his previous practice cam afford meither guide nor assistanets 

Iris, however, evidently necessary to confide this difheuledaty 
to some authority in the state, unless it be resolved to leave the 
Press entirely to itself; and if political or police censors are*to be 
abolished, there is no alternative but to establish judicial censors. 
But let us not be deceived by names. A judge, in so farcasyhe 
declares a work to be fit or unfit for publication, innocent or 
eriminal, becomes a cENsor, in the fullest sense of the word ; 
atid he pronounces his judgment in his censorial, not in his judi- 
cial character. “Thus it follows that the guarante¢.of both personal 
freedom and public tranquillity, in so fax as respects the Press— 
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forit would be evidently absurd to expect that guarantee from’ an 
ufidefined and tundefinable law—is, at Jast, founded solely ‘on a’ 
cBNSoRsHIP, in whoméoever that authority may be placed, ‘or at’ 
whatsoever time it may be exercised. e 
‘The judicial censorship, it is trie, takes cognisance of. those 
writings only which, in consequence of their offensive or dangerous © 
nature, are brought before the court by officers or agents of the 
exéetitive govermment; and to this circumstance it is indébted 
for @ great part of its popularity. But whether literary freedom—. 
for, with respect to'the interests of the state, there cannot be “a 
moment’s doubt on the subject—be better-secured and guaranteed ~ 
by judicial than by political censorship, is a question which, when ~ 
considered in its proper light, will be found very problematical. © 
If ‘the political -censor-err, to the prejudice of a writer, ‘the worst — 
that'‘can be supposed isthe suppression of -an innocent work; an 
océatrence doubtless offensive, and often productive of real loss 
tothe author. If the judicial censor fall into a similar error, the 
author, who meant no harm, who hoped to. be useful to his fellow- 
citt#éns;/ ‘and who believed that-he had not ove the 
botiidaty 6f fair and allowable discussion” (for the finding of 
whith°he ‘could, in most cases; have mo safe legal rute), has, 
after eriduring all the torments of a criminal prosecution, to atone * 
for hisunfertunate mistake by a humiliating-serttence, and, ‘pethaps,~ 
thé infliction of a severe penalty. “The political“ censor, high “as~ 
he:ffi#y be placed, and justly should stand, is‘still the agent of 2°” 
superior authority ;—of a human power, to which he-is responsible, ” 
and“ by which he can be set right, reproved, or ¢ofrected: his ” 
seriterice is no iron gate,’ shut agaist all Wie a cogel and rea- 
sons. The’ judge, on the contrary, after-he has, according to“ 
the best of his understanding, ptorotinced his decision, is answef- ~ 
able only‘to God ard his ¢onscience? “His ‘judgment, whethef ‘it © 





| 
| 





metit 2praise or blame, mist Be held sacred; artd’an appeal, were 

it event admissible in such’ eases, world only expose the deferidant” 
to new dangers, and, perhaps, still greater vexafions.* “Tt ‘tray, ~ 
besides} ‘bée> remarked mater véto of ‘a political’ censor! never _ 
disgraced an °atthor, but usdally taises rather than lowets ‘hint i’ 
the Opinion’ of ‘ his fellow-eitizéns; if'it aecideritally corne“to theib'* 


* ‘There is no appeat an ocases of chbels<in: England: > ‘What hus ‘ben 
stateckini seme recent French publications ofva-tetetence to the Lord’Cham °': 
cellody tn -libel questions; is founded on absolute ignorance and miqubder. >: 
standihg. ° As, im consequence-of the tadefinite nature. of the .. 
ing effencesof the: ee olen subject: ben 
a consgiemtinus déciaratian of épinion, the adea of ian appeal from a decision’ °: 
of this kiad, which: would oppose constie nceto conseitnce,opmion toppimion,:« 
and. Caprice ite ccapricey conveys «with it something: untratasral amd cffentive’® 
which, under every government,ought tobe avbittedses Jo mote ye orld whic 
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knowledge. Very different is the solemnity ofa judicial sentences 
which, if unstained. by any revolting injustice, always. makes.an 
impression on the public: and the author, who is defeated inthis 
last entrenchment, is, in reputation, irrecoverably lost.'. ' 
abe judgment to be given on the noxious or innoxious quality 
politically considered,.of a writing which contains no gross personal 
injyries, or open instigation to crimes, can only be determined by 
representations of its practical effects, of its immediate or mediate 
tendency. ‘This judgment is always, ina certain degree, arbitrary. 
We do .not .mean that it is tainted by that unreasonable caprice 
which, in. violation. of truth and self-conviction, decides. trom 
blind, partiality, or some extraneous influence, but merely that it 
is subject to that discretional exercise of the understanding, which 
in, consequence of the. endless differences in the views of mep,} 
makes the same thing appear praiseworthy to one individual and), 
cengutable to another. Is. it fit to inyolvea Court.of Justice in, 
the contests of parties? or to convert a tribunal, which the welfare. 
of society and the self-approbation of the judge, require, tobe. 
maintained in respectability and credit, into a theatre of decisiongy 
bearing, ;though, unintentionally, or merely in appeatanges!,@Moc 
arbjtrary character? , This.is certainly no unimportant.considerad.. 
tion, tve enlightened judge, who feels the dignity,.of,hig:. 
office, would doubtless gladly avoid an occupation. which, must. 
force him from.the salutary circle of his usual steady and;regular 
duties, into an-unknown and. difficult career,.and expese: him,s 
without rule or guide, to..a new.and heavy responsibility+;,, Should, . 
he decide against the government, -which. has ordered the: prose¢us,,. 
tion_of an. author, what.is to compensate for the painful. feeling, he. 
must experience, on finding himeel£.in contradiction, ~withythogg, 
to whom he owes respect, and.whose,opinion cannot be indifferent, ; 
to him ?#..If he condemn .the author, where shall he find.refugesic: 
though his.own .conscience, acquit +him, from all.the bitterness of; - 
the, partial, furious, .and, perhaps, instigated. popalatexys Witle ; 
wih be wel be aed te ,egstitsq .bne ,wisonsh won 0 
Ihe question becomes. still more, critical; when it is, Considered «, 
that: a..tribunal. cannot, Jike the. political, censor, consider.each. 


single :case., accotding...t0.,its - peculiar circumstances ; 14 which ares. 


* De mnust. be :coiifessed that, in:accountry where patty sparioas carried to’ 
its utmbstiheigbt;: as im: England, the most’ fiagitoudi hbebler dias alwaiys ».. 
declared: partisans and protectors z. this however; lig-notithe rule, but thes 
excepsiqns-Lad traritquiborder of things the icase would be different.--Weis2? 
musti hesidesy in erder ‘toi guard ayainst | totdzasty objections; remmrk:titaty : 
in the posallekoberédeawn- bet —e Se each ndghtbmedas 
has beem :byno sieams wished: to state: nlb.the reasqng which elas 
vaneed for and against the latter;as we shalt takeanother, .opportumity.10i. 
consider the system of censdrsbip »rhore @acticalaaiy ui save 19baw 
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oftee Ghly Kiidwi'td ‘the latter); but, in ‘all investigations, looks 
t the establishment of genéral principles and fixed rules, ‘hie, 
iif, vinies “wher /prosecutions for offences of the Press accumulate, 
4 court, whith has acquitted or condemned two.or three writings 
of “a‘eertain tone-or character,‘ cannot hesitate, likewise, to acquit 
or condemn all similar publications. Thus a systematic course of 
proceeding is adopted, which places the tribunal im constant_op- 
eet either with thé government or with the public. . ‘hese 
diternatives must, howéver, be equally. prejudicial. In the one 
case the goyernmient, being imipéached by the tribunal, will appear 
‘del ati odious and inimical poitit of view: in the other, the tribunal 
Will be ‘Tegarded’ 'as‘an abject and blind instrument. of ,power. 
Phe consequence of such/a state of things must unavoidably be, 
tliat the judges lose, without redemption, all their independence 
‘aid! dignity — whether existing in reality or in opinion—along with 
“the Fespett, the favor, and the ‘coiifidence of the better pars of 
©2'"BG, dbyiate’ some of these objections, it has been proposed, in 
‘heu Of the ordinary courts of justice, to appoint for the trial of 
opablications, prosecuted at the suit of the Crown, a particular 
tuibumal, composed of legal judges, political assessors, and a certain 
amber of-men of experience, distinguished for their cultivated 
*kbowledge and learning. But such an authority would no longer 
‘bé-a ‘tribunal, but an extraordinary commission, which would 
wT insufficiently and insecurely supply the place of a real court 
‘of justice. ‘Whatever such a commission on the one hand 

‘gin, through the nature of its composition, in ability and fitness 
‘for judging, it would lose tenfold, on the other, in independence, 
dignity, weight, and public confidence. 

A much better remedy is afforded ‘by the arrangement at present 
existing ‘im England: whereby, in cases of libel, the judicial 
authority is, as‘ it were, divided info two separate portidns : one 
of which, the bench of judges, ‘metely superintends the process, 
and pronounces fhe final judginent : whilst the other, thé Jory, 
decides on the main’ question 6f thé guilt or innacénce of the 
deféndam. We are, however, fat froii perceiving in this method 
‘that tleyree of. perfection which has beer lately ascribed to it, im 
France, by several men, im othér'réspects highly intelligent. “We 
‘atte rather of opinion ‘that; for ae ie By politi¢al 
—— a” jury is; int fact, an authority ‘Mnfnitely Tess competerit 
yes e members of a court of justice. But as, according to the 

foregoing. obseryations,. the sentence of .no, judicial aushority, -on 
oe the Press, canbe entirely exempt from-the suspicion 
or-the appearance of arbitrary’decisiony and’ p: » we conceive 
it to be, beyond“all ‘contradiction, Wetter * that’ this. suspicion ‘or 
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appéarance should attach to a selection from the people than to the 
Judges. For this very reason, in countries where sich forms 
already exist, or ate compatible with criminal proceedings,. we: 
should prefer the Jury, with all its deficiencies and dangers, to the 
exclusive responsibility of the Judge, which we regard as the greater 
evil of the two. : 
We shall now enter into an historical explanation of the manner 
in which the power of the British Jury, in actions for libel, has 
attained its present consistency, and what, under its authority, the 
freedom of the Press, in England, has become. ei)" 
After the abolition of a preliminary censorship in that countrys 
offences of the Press came within the ordinary criminal jurisdiction.: 
As in England no criminal process is carried on without the inter- 
yention of the Jury, it naturally found. its place in trials for libel. 
But, in actions of this kind, the power of the Jury- was much: 
more ' limited than in any other process, until at the close of the 
eighteenth century, when the sphere of that institution was mate- 
tially extended. We cannot better describe the state of Juries, 
before that period, than by the following words of Mr. Burke, 
spoken in favor of extending the power of Juries, in one of; the 
first Parliamentary Debates that took place on the’ ah 163 3 
‘¢It is the very ancient privilege of the people of England, that 
they shall “be tried, except in the known exceptions, not by Judges 
inted by the Crown, but by their own fellow subjects—the 
Beers of that County Court at which they owe their suit and. ser- 
vice ; and out of this principle the trial by Jury has grown. _ This 
principle has not, that I can find, been contested in any easeyhy 
any authority whatsoever; but there is one case in which, without 
directly contesting the principle, the. whole substance, energy, and 
virtue of. the privilege is taken out.of it; that. is,.in the case of a 
trial by indictment or information for a libel. - ‘The. doctrinesiin 
that case laid down by several Judges, amounts to this - that she 
Jury have no competence where a libel is alleged, except. to; find 
the. gross corporeal facts of the writing and publication,:tegether 
with the identity of the things and persons to which it -sefers’s 
but.that, the intent and tendency‘ of the work, in whieh iptent and 
tendency, the whole criminality consists, is the sole and. exclusive 
province of the Judge. Thus having xéduced the Jury to the eog- 
nisance of facts, not in themselves presumptively Criminal, but 
actions: neutral and indifferent, the whole matter, in which the 


= 





** Hee the three leading principles of the question, the ‘fact, the’intention, 
and the tendency, are properly distinguistied. We shall hereattey have an 
opportunity for showing how seldur this 4s done, in Eugland, anc hew often 
the two last tdeas are blended and confyunded together. 
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subjectihas:any concern ot interest,-is taken out: of the hands of the 
Jury} and-if the: Jury take more upon themselves, what thép: #0 
a contrary’ to their duty 3. itisino-mioral, but<a merely natu- 
rabipower : the same‘by ‘which: they may do. any ‘other “improper 
acts the:same by which they may ever: prejudice themselves with 
regard:to‘any part of the issue before them, “Such is the mattet 
as it now: stands, ity possession of :your highest::criminal — ; 
harided: down to them from very -respectable-legal ancestors,’ 
© Daring the first etghty years‘after'the “abolition: of ‘the census 
si , Originally exercised by the Star-Chambervand aftetwards ‘by 
‘Parliamentary Commission; the question of the powers of Juries; 
iliniantin! libel, appears to have been’ very seldom, ‘or riot at all; 
ted. . Therevexists, indeed, any sialon either, judicral 
otiextra-judicial, of the discussion of this question: ° But: 
thecboundary line between the province'of thé coutt‘and the Jury 
was thenuetermined by no law, along usagey wnifiterruptad andy 
until the a ae 1770; undispated, had sanctioned. the rule — thatthe 
Jurycould only decide on the fact of the publication; and that 
every thing else was to be left to the Judge. All: the legal and 
Jediciat authorities, from Sir John Holt, the: first: Chief Justice 
after the revolution of 1688, down 10 Lord: Mansfield, chad ‘coms 
oa and steadily maintained this rule. 
 Barhy-in the reign of George IL. the first publication of aw offen- 
sive political paper became the oecasion of very memérable: pros 
evedings and violent commotions im the country. Jonn Wiuges; 
al'Member ‘of the House of Commons; ai mamof moderate talents, 
arcs toreyé Spirit, and:little respectability as'to mora}: character, 
fth: number of a ee work, which he published 
sari of he Now Bs ao lehetdaiemeemenanate 
decent attack onthe king, and‘c séveral of a 
delivered from the Throne to — wide faboehoods Soe 
this offence he was arrested by order of the Secretary of State: re 
sent tothe Tower. In the course of a few days he was, however; 
brought up; by writ of; habeas corpus, to the Court2of  Commmoit 
Pheas, ‘and Jastice Pratt ! atenwans ‘Lord Camden) set’ him 
at Hiberty;! on the a At, ae was: vids 
laegd bets’ peroon: 1329) « letorm 
‘SPhis afr being brought Hiclore’ad House of: sChenpans; des 
1768, ‘by a message from the the fortysfifth autn« 
ber-of the North Briton -was, after warm: declared by a 
gteat' majority a scandalous and:seditious libel, and was ordered 
to be burnt by the hand of the common hangman. :irthe Address, 


' Speech on a motion for explaining the powers of Juries, in prosecutions 
for libel, on the 7th of March, 1771. 
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voted on this occasion to the King, the Commons formally: repog- 
nised the principle, that ‘+ the privilege of-a{meinbertot Parlid- 
ment did not extend to the right of publishing :libels ;”- atid othe 
Beers concurred in this address. ‘This proceeding was: the omége 
temarkable, as ‘there is.scarcely another example, ‘in medern Brix 
tishddistory, of a-Parliament having adopted, or even countenancedy 
aay resolution tendimg to deteriorate their own privileges.. The 
burning of the. North Briton occasioned a dangerous riot in Lent 
den, Wilkes, brought ‘an a¢tion against the Secretary ‘of State for 
illegal. and arbitrary imprisonment ; and, notwithstanding :the de» 
cision! of Parliament, obtained a verdict of 1000). »damages.+: He 
then fled.te France and the House of Commons, after sumnioning 
him to give:an account of -his conduct in January,-1764, éxpell 
bim<fromvhis seat, on the ground of his being the author and pubs 
kisher-of a jibel.. This resolution was, from the unféresetn cdnsde 
guences which attended: it; and the severe struggles of -panties 
which it produced, ia. eource of gteat-vexation to Englanck » it had, 
however, 00 imutiediate influence! on'the usual-counse of: proceedt 
ing in. actions forlibebs as the question—the libellous, -charactes 
of the| North Briton—was riot theri made the subject of investifas 
tion before any tribunal, but was decided by the authority>df Rate 
liament. hos ylinets 
Inthe. year 1769, there appeared, under the fictitious: iawid« still 
evigmatical name,of Junius, one of the most formidable. and.ateie 
cious: libéllers which England, or modern times, had everJgnoyes 
With talents and knowledge of the first order—an_cloquenem tls 
dom equalled and never excelled—-an audacity exceedingialk mow 
deration and all bounds—and .a .malignity which left -Milonis 
Devil-far behind—this mysterious: fiend kept the British publie fon 
two:years constantly on the ‘rack, between. pleasue and: disguaty 
adiniration and horror. ize Pr sds ciott bevevileb 
In.a series of.overwhelming: aid: lecetating letvens, he attacked, 
with equal bitterhess-and -violence, the niembers of the Cabinery 
alb the officers:of State, high and lows, all personsrengaged ini.pabd 
lic: dffairs > the Courts: df Law sshoth:Hotses: OLE libres: 
atdength, even the Sacred, person of; the King.~ Edehletrer:aitt a 
moral and political assassination; which destroyeds:im pablic opie: 
nion, 2 previously selectéd victim, howtyer: in and .respect- 
able he might br... - Persons’ ofidistingtion.-tremblad at bis cpowets 
as ifthey felt themselves in the. presence: of Sore, bipaenatural’ 
being.) He-carnied!his: authority-sb fer es! to write thus.to-one of, 
theomidst entinent men: of his.ages>-¢Dleddle.io. more: thou busy 
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informer! —It is in my power to make you curse the hour in 
which, you dared to interfere with Junius.’ 

. After the, first alarm, which the address of Junius to the King 
spread through the court and the cabinet, as well as in all the classes 
of society, had subsided, it was resolved to prosecute the original 
publisher.* ‘Che trial took place in the Court of King’s Bench, 
on the 13th of June, 1770. The Chief Justice, Lord Mansriezp, 
in. his charge to the Jury, informed them that they had to decide 
on only two questions; namely, the fact of the PUBLICATION and 
its TENDENCY, and that, a3 the former was admitted, there remain- 
ed for their consideration, strictly speaking, nothing but the latter. 
It. was, however, for the Court to. determine how far the paper, 
which formed the subject of the prosecution, was a seditious and 
wicked libel... It is clear that, ‘in: this charge, the Chief: Justice 
went farther than the existing judicial practice justified ; for he 
conceded. to the Jury not only the right of judging of the fact of 
publication, but also of the tendency’ of the article : and yet the 
question whether it was a libel, was reserved for the Court | As: it 
is difficult to suppose that such a man. as. Lord Mansfield could be 
guilty of this trifling and inconsistency for.the sake of sparing the 
prejudices of the Jury, or conciliating public opinion, this charge 


* This laconic epistle was addressed to tlie celebrated Garrick ; who, 

baving learnetl, through the Priuter of these Letters, that it was probable 
they. would soon be discuntinued, conveyed. the, intelli to one of: the 
King’s pages; who communicated it to His Majesty. The whole’ transac- 
tion was next day known to Junius. 
-'* The Letters of Janius appeared first in the Pestie Advertiser, a news- 
paper, published by: Woopratt the Printer ; well known’ for the talents’ he 
poreesterl<pastiralarly in repurting Parliamentary.Debates,) his numerous 
iterary connexions, and the various circumstances of his life, , 

3 "The word in the original is Sinn, which might have been translated sense 
or meaning, had not Mr. Grxtz used the word as synonyinous with tendency: 
In this particular passage both words are printed thus: -Sinn (Die Tendenz). 
In the report of the trial. givenin Woodfall’s J unius, vol. I. p. 356 (second edi- 
tion, 18144), Lord Mansfield, however, is represented to have said. to-the Jury 
—* That there were only two points for their consideration ; the first, the 
printing and publishing the paper in question; the secorid, the sense and 

of it.. Thatas to the charges ‘ef malicious, Sediticus, &c., they were 
inferences of law, about which no evidence need be given, any more than that 
part.of.an indictment need to be proved which charges a man. with being 
moved by the instigation of the Devil,”. It appears, from a subsequent 
part of this report, as well as from the account which Lord Mansfield gave 
of his charge, when he delivered,the opinion of the.Gourt, en the motion 
of the defendant’s Counsel for an arrest of judgment, and the, Attarney-Gene- 
ral’s. motion to enter up judgment.on the , verdict, that, the. question of the 
sense and meaning, referred tothe consideration of the Jury, was merely 
whether the blanks or inuendyes, as. to persons. and things, in the information, 
were, properly filled up, or in such a way as to show thetrue meaning of the 
paper.— Translator. 
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the more strikingly proves how uncertain and fluctuating must, at 
that'time, have:become the foundation on which the‘ whole system 
of a jurisprudence, with respect to these critical questions, 
rested. 

The Jury deliberated from morning till night, and finally 
brought in their verdict, in the following words :—« Guilty of 
printing and publishing onty.” This verdict was, in every respect, 
null.and void; for the Jury, who were bound to confine them- 
selves to the simple declaration of guilty or not guilty, had over- 
stepped the limits of their authority. ‘The defendant’s counsel 
then contended that, in consequence of the ambiguity of the ver- 
dict, all farther proceedings should cease; and the Court, after 
vacilating between. difficulties and scruples of every kind, at last 
decided for a new trial. In a subsequent Term, however, when’ the 
proceedings for the second trial had commenced, the origimal do- 
cument (the newspaper), on which the proof of the publication 
depended, was missing. » During the previous trial, the foremian-of 
the Jury had. secretly put the paper in his pocket, and afterwards, 
torn it ;and on this slight pretext, but probably on other grounds 
which it-was not poe proper publicly to acknowledge, all:fug- 
ther proceedings were quashed. 

The trial of Woodfall was the signal for a long course of investiga- 
tions and contests, respecting the competency of Judges and Juries, 
inactions for libel, ‘Towards the end of the year 1770; Lord Camden, 
in the House “of Peers, endeavored to obtain from Lord Mansfield 
some precise explanation as to the tendency of his chargetothe Jury, 
by putting questions, which the latter refused to answer.. Aboutthe 
same time Mr. Sergeant Glynn brought the subject under the 
consideration of the House of Commons, by moving “That a 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the’ Administration of 
Criminal Justice, and the proceedings of Judges, in Westminster 
Hall, particularly in cases relating to the Liberty of the Press; and 
the constitutional power and duty of Juries.” A remarkable debate 
arose, which forms, for latter times, ‘an historical record. of no 
mean value ; as Fox' was the most violent opponent, and Burge 


"4 This happened in the second year of Mr. Fox’s parliamentary careet: He 
then spoke with extreme contempt of, whatthe friends of the motion ¢attéd 
the poputaR oprniox. He intimated that he kriew no ‘other voice of the 
people, and would recognise no other than that which is pronounced by the 
majority of Parliament.—“Why then,” said-he, “ should we ‘hesitate'to put 
anegative upon a question, which sprang from such a low source ?—from dirt 
it came, and to diré letit return/’—See Speeches of the Right Honorable 
Charics James Fox, vol. i, page 5.—He expressed himself in a similar-styfe, 
three years after, in’1774, when the same Woopracr, who had ‘printed the 
Letters of Junius, was brought te the Bar of the House of Commons, fora 
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the most zealous supporter of.the motion; which was finally nega- 
tived by a considerable majority... In the year, 1771, Mr. Dowdes- 
wel] brought forward the question in another and more definite form. 
He, moved for leave to bring in a bill to empower Juries, in all 
prosecutions for seditious writings, as well as generally in ever 
kind of libel, to decide on the whole contents of the artiele or wor 
charged as libellous; on its political tendency, and the criminal 
intention of the author; as well as on the fact of the publication 4 
without any exception or limitation whatever.. ‘This motion was 
also. rejected by a great majority. Even many who did not object 
to the principle of the motion, felt themselves embarrassed by the 
lemma of, condemning the opinions previously pronounced by, all 
Judges and legal authorities, whether the bill should pass as an 
enacting oT) a Sedivatacs law. To get rid of that difficulty, the 
measure was rejected, and Juries were allowed to proceed in their. 


ar is | : 
But this, and all such scruples, seem to have vanished or been 
forgotten, when, twenty years later, Mr. Fox, then the hero of 
wey andthe idol of the people, revived the subject in thé 
Fayse.of Commons. He introduced it in May, 1791, by a learned 
and ingenuous speech ; and, what appears very astonishing, carried 
his bill-through almost without opposition.* But it was opposed, in 
the. Honse of Peers, by three high legal authorities ;. namely, 
tds, hurlow, Kenyon, and Bathurst, and thrown out on the:first 
shate, ;-dn the session of 1792, however, it passed the House of 
rds, notwithstanding the protests of the Judges. ‘This hill de- 
wed the Jury,.in prosecutions for libel, competent: to give.a ge« 
nesal.xerdict of « guilty or not guilty, upon the whole matter put in 
issue.upon the indictment or information.” : 
It is not surprising that such a Parliamentary measure should 
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defamatory article written by Horne Tooxs, against the speaker, Norton. .In 
tie Speech he made on that occasion, he adverted to the famus contest-be- 
een the Parliament and Wilkes, the puint of Domestic Politics, on whieh 
thie greatest irritation at that sime prevailed; and insisted thatit was Hét 
“OOS pursued; with respect to the Middlesex Election, as had foolishly 
imagined, that shad made the Louse lose the confidence of the nations 

if their tame submission to the. numerous insults that had been offered to 

~ Sovereign and Partigtnerit.—All his heavy sins against popolatity 
were; however, afterwards forgiven. v vo 4 y (SSIES 
3 heiete . apcees: anes 3 ‘. - ‘ 
2 Qathis.accasion Burxe supported the motionby the speech, from which 
the above passage, pave 25, is extracted. He spoke with such wisdom and mo- 
deration tuat, fi theast years of his life, when deeply impressed with Horrot 
at the‘abuse.of the Press, he had ho reason tobe ashamed of the words He 
bdbusetbiat?tl.“ecrmom ovlowt oo mie mor de t ,1moee 
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have been carried triumphantly ; for the maxim that the Jury, in 
cases of libel, had to decide on the fact of rhe publication only, 
was a manifest departure from the rule which governed all other 
criminal cases. We should be justified in presuming, even if no 
particular proof could be adduced, that this departure was not the 
effect of mere accident, but had its foundation in the peculiarity 
which, as the ancient legal authorities had rightly observed and felt, 
distinguishes offences of the Press from all other crimes. ‘But 
this circumstauce, the origin and pillar of the old doctrine, seems 
not to have been fully understood either by its opponents or 
warmest defenders. One thing at least is certain, and, at the same 
time, not a little remarkable, that it does not appear to have been 
distinctly brought forward either in Parliament, in the Judicial 
proceedings, or by the contemporary writers. It is, besides, to be 
observed, that during the twenty years which immediately preceded 
the act of 1792, the most perplexing uncertainty prevailed on this 
subject in the Courts of Justice. Lord Mansfield, in his charges 
opinions, in yarious cases which closely succeeded each other, 
gaye the preponderatice occasionally to the one and the other dec. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Horne Tooke, he nearly refer, 
red the whole question of the guilt of the defendant ‘to the ig 
and ‘even required them to consider and determine « whether 
words of the defendant were meant inuocently or laudably.” At 
other times, as in the case of the Dean of St. Asaph—telebratéd 
for the eloquence which Erskine displayed on the tridl—be wished 
to éonfine the Jury'strictly within the old boundaries. ' This state 
of ‘doubt and uncertainty rendered a legislative measure, to’ setthe 
the! law, highly desirable and even necessary. And as te 
ion Had long been declared against the Judges, it was to Kpect 
that the decision of Parliament would be in favor of the’ clatms 


& 
en 


Since the act of 1792 no essential change has taken place im the 
law respecting the liberty of the Press. ‘The act of the 'year 17% 
whith relates to the revenue rather than $9. politics, contains ve 
minute and strict: regulations respecting, -the- application, of, the 
stamp duties to the common newspapers; and ed 
ties on those who may violate its provisions! ° But only one’ sige 
clause has any direct reference to the contents of newspapetas 
namely, that by which the printers, publishess,.dcc.. axe requined 
to prove that any libellous article which they may have stated :to 
be‘ extracted or'translated froma foreign jodrnal,' has aeruafly been 
so.exttacted or translated; and,-in failure 6f such proof, are, for 
that..affence alone,.and. independently of any other: legal pauaish- 
ment, made liable to from six to twelve months’ inipriggument: 
But as this clause in no way affects the right of the Jury,cg decide 
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whether the article be libellous. or, not, it can have.no influence on 
the determination.of the main question. at issues. and it-has, as. far 
as we. know, never yet been acted upon. ‘ 
..; The.decision.of. Parliament, ia the year 1792, is. still. viewed as 
the. common triumph of the rights of Juries and the Liberty.of the 
Press, and is consequently regarded, by the. friends of both, as.a 
mostifortunate.event.. Whether it is proved to be such by its 
results,.is a. question to. which, on account.of the diversity of views 
and feelings, very different and opposite, answers. may be expected. 
iWe..shall not conceal ‘our own opinion.on the subject,. however 
little it may, correspond with the: favorite.notions of the day. We 
must, however, in the first place, remark that this Parliamentary 
decision might appear. justifiable, even.to.those who. entertain.a 
more unfavorable. opinion of its. practical. effects than we do;,for 
there is still.another question behind;, namely, whether the oppo- 
site decision would not have been attended with worse consequences. 
What might not have happened had the Parliament allowed the 
old wavering and equivocal practice to.continue; or had, by:a'so- 
lemn. decision, sanctioned:the maxim. that Juries, in. actions. for 
libel; were only competent to pronounce:on the fact of the publi- 
cation? —Ehe Judicial Power, which,,in,, these: stormy. times, has 
too often had*to share the fate of the.other, authorities, would have 
become, .in-the. highest degree, odious and suspected... ‘The inevi- 
table consequences of every public: prosecution. against, offences.of 
the. Press—the analyzing of the offensive. article, the , defence -of 
the-accused,.usually more bold and always.moreymischievous.than 
the libel itself, the scandal-of ;the public discussion, the. sophistry 
of the Counsel, the contest of the Crown Advocates with the: De- 
fendant, and often of the Judge,with the Jury, in ;short, all. the 
various circumstances which, in .these.dangerous proceedings, ‘ate 
of far greater importance, and are attended with far more serious 
consequences than any. verdict of acquittal.or condemnation .¢an 
he---would have. remained unchanged;.. The Jury would -still, as 
they had. formerly done, have sometimes acquitted the defendant, 
contrary, to.all legal evidence, an .the.ground of the proof of .the 
acts.of printing. and publication, being insufficient ;,;or,in the.case 
of that being impossible, would, by a.dry. retura. of, Nor., GUILTY, 
have reduced the Judge.to the perplexing. alternative of either, set> 
ting «the defendant ,at. liberty, ; with the. fullest ,conyiction.. of his 
uilt, or declaring ‘the verdict invalid. The licentiousness of the 
would not have been restrained, whilst the ,remedies against 
it- would have beer: still further degraded in: public:opinion: . "Thus; 
aéeordiny to’ our’ view-of) the subject, thé Parliament of | 1792; by 
shrowing the whole reaponsibility.on the. Jury, made’ choice of the 
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But whatever may be thought as'to this poifit; itis Gertaifr tat 
thé ‘history of ‘the prosecutions for’ Tibel;'in Engtand, dutitrg “the 
last five and twenty years, presents tio very favorable ‘pittare to 
those who enter upon a serious and strictly impattidl investigation 
of the political and moral state of the nation. ‘Nothing but the fa- 
tality of -2 blind ¢aprice is to be seen in the fate' of these’ présetd- 
tions. While the boldest offenders ate sometimes triumphantly 
acquitted, insignificant’ delinquents ate’ often treated’ with ‘the midst 
merciless ‘severity. For a’ trifling newSpaper-paragraph, ‘an’ atiéé- 
dote,'inconsiderately adopted and ‘as inconsidetately repeated}’a 
displeasing judgment pronounced upon ‘a foreigner of distinétion, 
&¢., individuals are sometimes sentenced ‘to*pay heavy fines anid to 
suffer imprisonment; whilst the most' avowed libellist: remaitis“uti- 
noticed, or is either merely proceeded against; pro forma; by the 
Attorney-General, and never ‘brought into Court, ‘or,’ pethaps; at 
length, after trial acquitted,’ amidst the loud ‘rejoi¢ings” of his 
party. ‘Bae Sew 

The let of'a political writer in England, of one, at least, who 
is not-conitetit to confine himself within certain bounds—-for those 
who! understand that art enjoy perféct liberty of thePres# evéty- 
wheré—isj in reality, not so ‘much to be ‘envied-as iecinade 
posed, ‘from: the numerous ‘examples of unpunished audacity “fo 
though he may hope 'to escape the terrors of an —— process; 
yet he is never certain,’everi for a’ day, that ‘he ‘will ‘not’ ‘b¢ 
roughly roused from his reverie: ~The consequences’ which a 
thé mere filing‘of- an information; even to the innocent, have béen 
already explained;: and if, at-last, the Jury return a verdict of Not 
Guilty, the Defendant receives no indemnification “for all: the1d¥s 
he may, in-thé mean time,’have sustained. Juries ‘are; besides, 
subject to all the weaknesses: and passions of human’ natute, ita 
far’ greater depree than Judicial Tribinals: If-they. incline’to the 
side ‘of liberty,‘ they view ‘the: abuseof it! with “indifferetoey “tray 
they, perhaps, evén “participate’-in  the~ sentiments, howevet. bof 
and extravagant, of the author; aid in 'that'casé the ‘latter ‘has fo- 
thing’ to’ fear.’ If the’ Juty iriclities which’ however riow ‘seld6mh 
happens, 'to the side of the Government, ‘atid their dpitiions dg net 
éorréspond with those of ‘the Defendant, they draw the boundat} 
between the’ use and abuse of freedom with the utmost’ severity. 
Thus’ nothing can be more ‘uncertain ‘than such decisions.' “Witt, 
/>* SA cireuinstante*of pectliar hardship’ to the Défendant,' it? WF these 
cases] is, that he is not:permitted to’ ptove, in justification, the actual truth 
pubis eerertans- he pulish law, that is to say, the practice ‘neh 

f Sustige, has decided that {with the exception of civil, actions in w. 
tages are claimed for private Tibels) the truth of the contents 4 ~ 
cannot justify its publication; and that, in all cases, truth or fal ras far 
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Fy may always be: nded on, is: the injury whieh’ ritist 
be siffered by the. cece tee expense of the dicted 
result is,-more or‘less, a ‘matter of accident. 

Batwhat are all the dangers which threaten individuals, whe 
Compared with the mischievous influence which, under the pre- 
sent: system, the licentiousness of the Press and: the insufficiency 
of. the remedies against it, must, to an inealculable ‘extent, have 
upoa. the well-understood interests of society, the dignity of the 
State, the consideration of its servants, public order, union and 
tranquillity, and the »morality and happiness of thé people! -On 
this:part.of the subject it is proper to listen to those men who have 
never suffered themselves to be carried away by thé current of the 
day, and who, regardless of transient popular favor, have been 

on a point sufficiently elevated to take a great view of great 
things.» Burke, to whom we may be permitted to” appeal'on such 
a subject, wrote, in the year 1796, the following remarkable words 
onvthe-impotence of the Courts of Justice, in cases of libel and 
seditiony and the reaction of this evil on the depositaries of the 
public authority. ; 

-Bublic prosecutions are become little better than schools for 
treason; of no use but to improve the dexterity of criminals iw the 
saystery of evasion; or to show with what complete ‘impunity ‘men 
Tay conspire against the commonwealth; with what safety assass 
sina) tay attempt its awful head. Every thing is-secure, except 
what the laws have made sacred; every thing is tameness and Jane 
ger) that is not fury and faction. Whilst the* distempers of @ 

fibre :prognosticate and prepare all the morbid force of com- 
vulsion: in the body of the state, the steadiness of the’ physician is 
owstpowered by the very aspect of the disease. The doctor of 
the constitution, pretending to under-rate what he is not able to” 
céntend with, shrinks from his own operation. He doubts and 
— the salutary but ‘critical terrors of the cautery and ‘the 
ife.:: He takes 2 poor-credit even from hisdefeat; and covers 


p the innocence or guilt of the writer, is an usimportant question, 
which the Jury. bave.never to take. into,eonsideration; but that they arc to 
propounce their verdict on.the writing, without inquiring whether what the 
sutior h published be mere inverition, or founded on incontrovertible au- 
Warity.'°So says tlie clear; unequivécal, and hitherto, in‘alt Courts of ‘Jus- 

id] y maintained doctrineof British Criminal Law; which, really, pre- 

sents a most ludicrous contrast to what is daily asserted, respecting. it;:in* 
other countries! The evident effect of this rule of law has been a prodigious 
increase of the arbitrary power of the Jury, which, in the present Pete of 
i ve the gnd- 


th & certainly, in most cases, exercised. tu the advantage of the J 

aif! otigh dit & change of Grenmatanges, aight be converted ie his 
ey eae TR csmausish, tbe rene nis 2148  sliaiup 
: Sota, édicing simone —Lteakt, .. 
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impotence under the mask of lenity.- He preaches thermoderation 
of the Laws, asin his hands he. sees them. baffied-and d espiséd’’= 
This melancholy picture has Jost. none of its truth ::itomay rather 
be.said that its resemblance to: the original becomes ‘every year 
more and more striking. Those who have, of late, attentively;abe 
served the internal affairs of England, cannet mistake a single trait; 
and. must be able to add many equally distressing. Evensinceithe 
restoration of peace, this unnatural state of things, this disgraceful 
and daily contest, between boundless audacity on the one side, and 
powerless resistance on the other, has not merely been. contimied,but: 
has even made a most alarming progress. A well-informed writer 
of the present day, observes that, “compared with this one monstrous 
evil, all other causes of dissatisfaction are trifling, and.can scarcely 
be taken into.account.”” 10 popes 
The.vilest libellers have, with, unexampled. effrontery, erected 
theix standards in opposition to the Government, not merel yin the: 
streets.of London, but in every city great and small, im everytown 
and.village... Consett, still more licentious than Juntus,; withoue 
possessing a spark of his superior mind, publicly boasts of hawiig- 
sold, in the space of six months, ene million copies of +his unatanmp- 
ed .two-penny invectives, and of having circulated them througie 
the hands of two millions of readers! The public authoritiesare™ 
assailed by masses of calumny, falsehood, and odimm, which they- 
ate no longer capable of examining, far less of repressing. y -Ocoas- 
sionally, and, as. it were, in order that the very existence of Penab 
Law, as applicable to the Press, may not be forgotten, one indivi+, 
dual, from among thousands who daily insult the Government,ds 
seized, and its scoffing opponents are presented with’the spectache 
of..a.public trial. For.some time past, every experiment ofthis» 
kind has. been attended by a humiliating defeat.. The case of 
Hone, the bookseller, in which all that could, in former scenese€- 
the same sort, be regarded as mortifying to the Government, and: 
encouraging to those who wish to disparage it, was concéntrated: 
in one focus, has, at length, made manifest the long since decided 
victory of the Press of the Populace over the State, and exhibited: 
that victory in features so gigantic, that, if the Mimistry do not 
devise some new remedies, or call some new forms to their aid, 
pethaps the wisest determination would be to renounce -enti 
those criminal prosecutions, and to abandon the Press to ity own ' 
delirium.* ’ 4s, 
* Quarterly Review, January, 1317. ire 
* After Cosserr’s flight from England, Howe declared himself, to be the 


continuer of the political paper published by the former. Nothing mone is. 
requisite to characterise him. He commenced his career ‘ , 
inisters, the 


rious furms of public worship: in which the Regent, the 
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Vain ‘would be ‘the attempt ‘to deny the facts we have stated. 
The friends of an unlimited extension of the Freedom of the Press, 
ard themselves, however, against the consequences to be deduced 
these facts by a kind of two-fold argument: as they either 
acknowledge the full extent of the evils arising from the abuse of 
dit Pied, bas maintain that they are more than counter-balanced 
by the advantages connected with its freedom; or they regard 
those evils, the reality of which cannot be disputed, as insignificant, 
and in to way detrimental to the interests of the State. 
"The supporters of the first view, who are the most powerful 
and “consistent advocates of the Liberty of the Press, say:—We 
confess that the present situation of the British Press, is neither 
more nor less than a state Of absolute anarchy, occasionally inter- 
fupted by the feeble checks of an arbitrary discretion, accidentally 
toused. “We admit also that this state is’ productive immediately 
of great evils, and its consequences of still greater.—Immediately, 
becaiise it converts into poison the noblest nutriment of the human 
mind, and delivers up the people a prey to the influence of the 
fost worthless seducers.—In its consequences, because by relaxing 
the''ties which bind the individual citizen to the State, it gives risé 
to dangerous ‘disorders in the social economy, and leaves still 
ter dangers to be apprehended. But the Liberty of the Press 
fiotwithstanding, a superlative good, which we do not think too 
dearly purchased, even at this high price. ; 


——Scelera ipsa nefasque 
Hac mercede placent-——— 


Better walk’ boldly amidst storms and hurricanes than languish in 
aigtagnant morass! If the dangers of the Liberty. of the Press can 
be averted by measures which do not compromise its essence, such 
Measures are welcome to us. ff, on the contrary, these measures 
be unattainable; or, if national customs and national “characters 


Mewmibets of Parliament, the Laws, and even the Constitution, were satyris- 
ed inthe most ‘outrageous manner. . There was. scarcely a single line in 
these Parodies, which, if treated as a political offence, by any ordinary Judi- 
cial Tribunal, would-not have been sufficient to send him to prison ofjthe 
ry. But’ the sad experience of similar cases, in which Juries had pre- 
the most atrocigus libéllers, seeméd t6 have completely discouraged 
the Ministers. Other expedients were meditated; but a year of hesitation 
away: mussabat tacito medicina timore. At length it was resolved to 
overlook the political contents of the libel, and merely to prosecute, the 
blasphemous form of the publication. But even this course, which was re- 
sorted to in consideration of a certain mechanical respect for religion, Which 
the English peoplé, amidst all-their demoralisation, still preserve, d, 
alter three days of unexampled contests, before three successive Juries, wily 
three similar verdicts of acquittal. , ' 
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oppose insurmountable obstacles to its introduction, our, chojde is 
decided. Rather than the Liberty of the Press should ; any 


material restriction, we will take it with all its deformities, disor 
ders, and excrescences. > cis att oeteet 
This language is at least open and manly, Freedom, and R: 
or Law, are the two elements of civil life. To unite both, spitha 
the law shall not destroy freedom, nor freedom make encroach» 
ments on the law, is the duty of those to.whom the maintenance 
and government of States is entrusted. The mass of mankind 
feels the necessity of this union obscurely, and, as it, weres;by 
instinct. Among the individuals who are capable, of, reflecti 
on the subject, and whose number must always increase a 
the progress of society, however near they may gradually ap- 
proximate to the central point of the balance, it must always bap; 
pen, that either the impulse towards freedom, or the predilection 
for the law, will obtain the preponderance. Personal, interests, 
education, external circumstances, and the rank, which each indivie 
dual fills in the State, determine him to the one or the other side, 
These are the two natural parties, into which the well-informed 
part of the world is necessarily divided, and must ever be divided 
under the most perfect constitution, and whose reciprocal mutes 
and contests never can overthrow the State, if the. legislative and 
governing authorities are raised to that due degree of elevation by 
which alone the union of conflicting principles and the tranquillity 
of the whole society can be attained and insured. We do-not, 
therefore, mean to reproach those individuals who, though favor- 
able to the restraints of law, set a still higher value on liberty,— 
who, were.a_ sacrifice to be made, would rather make it at,the, ha+ 
zard of tranquillity than at the expense of freedom—who, withaut 
directly approving the anarchy of the British Press, or, attempting 
to dissemble its injurious effects, regard that anarchy as an unayoid- 
able evil, and the inconvenient concomitant of a preponderating be- 
nefit. Let them, however, be candid enough not to condemn as 
slavish spirits, and the tools of tyranny, those who, regarding..the 
subject under the other point of view, are more apprehensive of 
danger tu order than to freedom.' yt 
But there is a second class of admirers of the British Freedom of 
the Press, who, if not in opposition to their better, conviction, from 
mere ignorance, or, perversity, assert that the abuse.of the. Press.in 
England, with all its: undeniable-consequences, is a slight, nay, even 
an imaginary evil, which can never injure a firmly establishéd and 
' Ht is, of course, evident that the extremes of both parties, ‘natriely; tie 
blind enthusiasts of ‘freedom, whoo are vegardiess as-to the gra ‘uf 


public order, and the partial advocates-of power, who entertain ho respect 
tor individual liberty, are not here taken mie account. oh 
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well governed States” Every thing it that country; it is pretended; 
in the most perfect order and harmotiy, undisturbed by 

anyvabuse of the Press; there the people are happy} the respect 
thelaws undiminished; the dignity of the Government sufficiently 
protected; and) its power, not only great enough forall just objects, 
bub im: many respects, preater thamis corisistent with the 
welfare.—This, which is totally a different viewof the subject fron 
that previously stated, is, for evident veasons, ' shel fivortee in-Eng- 
land,.and at present'also, the general and prevailing view in France, 
Germany, and all countries where questions of this Kitid are sub: 
malted to the deliberation of publit bodies, of tire discussed’ ‘the 
pen -Resting on these arguments, a gteat majority of ‘the’ 
rresits of <all-restrictions of the Press, appeal to the example of 
land, and allege that what is innocent and hatmless in that high 
extolled: country, must operate advantageously in eeiersy nnd cam’ 
never :be'nttended by essential danger. © 

o Wehold this latter view to be absolutely falses. for ei is not, mig 


tlreforsinst, founded on an exaggerated or misunderstood application 


of a principle, bat on an actual error. Iti ‘not erwé, that the abusé 
of thé Press; im England, is to be regarded as & mere harmless sport 


ond pardenable indecorum. It is, on the contrary, a severe, enor. 


mous, ard overwhelming malady, only capable of being withstood 
bpadbodyywhieh, if not perfectly sound in ail its vital parts, #9 stilt 
strong and vigorous. It is not the immediate opetation of respect’ 
fér: the Government, (which has Jong since been violated by the 


litentiousness of the Press,) but, the remedies supplied by the con- 


stitution——by the reciprocal attitude of the variduis classés of 
and. political parties—by the rights and privileges of particular oe 


pe ME which constitutional forms have well secured’ 


amdbconfirmed, of the great trariquil mass to the popular excesses, 
distractions, and: innovations,—by all the various counterpoises to 
the destructive action of a licentious Press, that have hitherto maifi- 
taihed England in an upright position.’ “The antiquity ‘of her isisti< 
tutions; the characterof the better portion of the nation, rid‘ the 
infudnee of distinguished statesmen and philosophers; have also, it 


no small degree, contributed to her security. A state, less fully’ © 


armedand- prepared, would long sincé have undergone the’ most 


dreitifal convuisions,in consequétice of the unpunished licentious- 


nessrof great and petty libelers, undér'a legislation avid judicial awe 


thority which no longer overawes: them: ©‘ Quit® contrary to what’ 


many SUP POT suppose; the British cottstitation 1s as Hétle mdebted to’ —* ; 


Press, for its origin, as for irs maintenance. 
constitution produced the Freedom ‘of the Press; bere ado 


overlook the abuses and the dangers of that Freedom ; it has; — 


a whole century, prosecuted thein "by tftadeqdate Penal Laws a 
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impotent fotms ;—it has, at length, been compelled.to abandon the 
field to them, and if. it.still subsist, it is because it has maintained 
itgelf, not by dut. inspite of the degenerate Liberty of the Préssy: 

_ But-why should a,question of this:kind be drivem to:its wtrhost 
ektremity.’, Why calculate how letge a dose.of corrupting and ides 
stroying matter,a state may receive without accomplishing its dee 
struction? If the licentiousness of the Press do not actually threaten 
the existence of England, is it no evil to poison all the sourees-both 
public and private.of her moral life? The ————e principles’ 
which the; periodical .pamphleteers, particularly these of the com- 
mon. order, instil into the lower classes of the -pedple, are! truly: 
alarming in theic nature; but still. more alarming, when it is con-, 
sidéred that the.men who promulgate them, exercise an unbounded 
control over the opinion of millions of readers, whe cannot pros’ 
chre the antidote of better writings. ‘Those perfidious demagogacs 
incessantly address the people, in. declamations-on  vielated--tights,; 
deluded hopes, and-real or imaginary sufferings. Every burthen 
which. may. fall. heayy on individuals, every accidental difficuky,. 
exery inconvenience, produced by the change of times and:cireum-- 
stances, is represemed as the immediate effect of the imeapability;. 
selfishness, and culpable blundering of the administrations: « The 
most criminal and absurd designs are imputed to the: Ministers ;, and: 
lest the oppressed should delay to seek redress at their own rahdsy- 
the future is painted to them in blacker colors than the present; 
thus, a thick cloud of dejection, bitterness, and discontent is spreaty 
over the nation; men’s minds are filled with hostile aversions and 
gloomy anxieties; and the poor man is at last deprived of comfort, 
cheerfulness, and all enjoyment of life. Every feeling of satisfae«- 
tion.and security, and of confidence in the Government, the trans. 
quil and willing obedience of the People, theirsteady resignation~ 
under unavoidable sacrifices, and all the fruits and ornaments of: 
geod. constitution, are. falsified? perverted, and diseouraged: by the! 
harpy hands of these iniquitous scribblers. That neither thelintele 
lectual nor moral cultivation of the people can prosper in: such:a- 
state political corruption is self-evident.—Is. this then:a triflenjps. 
e £ ? 1 us ine2 Of 

But the mischief does not end here.. The inevitable re-actiomofi. 
the. enormous abuse of the Press,.ou the spirit and measures of the. 

Government, must be taken into accovnt.. ‘Though wo statesmam: 
ought.to, yield to feeliags of. personal displeasure or: animosity.<i. 
though a British.statesman must necessarily acquire more than anges. 
other, an indifference to hostile insinaations, and personal: slamdess;* 
and calumuies; and though most, British Ministers are evadenthy aa: - 
great proficients in the art of toleration and endurance, ag uate - 
nature will: permit them io be; yet it-can scarcely be supposed thiat 
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the daily reiterated attacks of the,.most wicked and audacious 
ieee make ng impression on.them.;. That they must o¢- 
cape arch ar wash to set-bounds, in one. way or other,to this, 
ateocious. disorder, is as cettain,as;that they are men... Iudeed their 
duty, as well, as.their feelings, must lead. Ae to: form. this. wish. 
As statesmen, they cannot ‘be ignorant of the pernicious conse- 
quences of the evil, and as guardians of public order they cannot 
regard.it, with indifference. At the same time they. are perfectly 
aware. that it. .is.not in their power to check the intemperance! of. 
the Press, by any i imamodinge — of the laws = — 
connected: with. it.’ - ini od 
{There remains therefore.in no, aan for the Micnishet to takeyex. 
cept to endeavour to maintain.a certain balance in the political mas: 
chine, by redoubling their efforts, to extend their. own power, and: 
censequently to limit. individual liberty, if. not by unconstitutional 
stwetches of authority, at least. by every measure which can ‘be’ in 
anyway reconciled with the letter of the law, and by any means 
jwatified in the eye of the legislature. ‘The French Ministeriof Juss 
Fad a short time since, judiciously observed, that the act of Habeas. 
s, the great bulwark of personal liberty, in England, would, 
— times, have been perhaps less frequently suspended had 
not the abuse of the Press increased and multiplied the apprehen= 
sions of. the Government, and that- England has thus probably lost, 
in ‘one of her liberties, as much as she fancies she: has. peimed's in'an- 
other.* - The justice of this observation-cannot be doubted. » Itrap+ 
pears certain that, of late, more than ofe ministerial measure Would: 
have assumed another character; more than‘one political transaction: 
wotld have taken a different direction, had: not -the licentiousness: 
of the popular. writers deranged all the usual modes of viewing sub 
jects, and changed the whole situation of the people; with 
to the constitutional authorities ;:and-awakened distrust-and feat in 
minds which would otherwase ‘lave been strangers ‘to’ either." If 
= To saan the Liberty of the eee within more restricted oa oe limits, 
or to, effect coou m atsentialshoggs | w' the Judicial proceedings agajn 8 
of the become impracticap's | in Ep land, an d the : ae 
pela 8, meal produce an increase of evil. en's i a ton be réa' 
tain, 3 Ufa bryos: been free from all ‘politi 
on the eles, and whee Bio , ent it have; duriag foamm-rreane 
piv dhe toa vate Popol Sg web lng nto A : 
se but to be responsible to a body, which, however ig 


from the people the dive it would be ‘a hs 
nA guc a system. ft ve phi Rug toh 
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the ‘party, who contend for popular rights, were to consult ‘their 
real interests, they would exert all their influence to prevent the 
excesses of ‘the Press. ‘That this party, in England, does \exactl 
the contrary, only proves that the Press is in no way guided by 
culations of political prudence, but by jealousy and passion. 


—_—— 


| Ture following are the results of the view we have taken of the 
system, at present, subsisting in England, for preventing the abuse 
of the Press :—~ 
I. Tue Stare of THE Law, in so far as respects the ascertaine 
ing and the defining of offences, is, under the present system,! al- 
most a nullity. What constitutes an offence of the Press is nor» 
speciGed:by any law. An author who, by means of printing, bes 
comes guilty of high treason,.er any similar crime, falls under a- 
different legal system. n all other cases the decision, on the crix : 
minality oc. innocence. of a writing, is entirely referred to jurisdi¢s 
tiens which are seldom guided by previous decisions, but which 
usually pronounce judgment from immediate impressions, or from 
prejudices; in a word—arbitrarily. 2UqWD 
_II. Tus Form of Action is imperfect, inadequate, and opptese 
sive. 
Il]. Tae Juprciaz Proceepincs or Triat, since the. year: 
1792, are still, in point of form, conducted by the Crown Proses 
cutor,' and subject to the co-operation and control of the Judges 
but are, with regard to the final decision, to all real intents, and 
purposes, placed exclusively at the discretion of the Jury; and the 
manner in which this critical duty has, from that period, been ful- 
filled, is sufficiently explained by the present state of political writs 
ing in England. 
But if, notwithstanding these considerations, the ground-work 
of the system now existing, in England, become a model for other 
States, earnest attention ought, at least, to be paid to the following 
points : 
I. The corporeal legislation, or the state of the law, as it re- 
s the facts, in offences of the Press—(we distinguish it from 
formal legislation which relates merely to the judicial proceed~ 
ings)-—-must be carried to the highest point of accuracy and com- 
pleteness of which it is capabie; though it is never to be n, 
that, from its very nature, the work must always be im t. 
II. ‘The form of bringing the action, and the manner of conduct- . 
ing Oe jae i must be determined by fixed rules, . 
ulated at least to prevent notoriously arbitrary decisions, either 
to the prejudice of the state or the author. 
III. In countries where the Jury already forms part of the a 
VOL. XV. Pam. NO. XXX. 2 
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dicial system, it must also be introduced into the proceedings against 
offences of the Press, but it should be endeavored so to unite -its 
functions with those of the Judge, that the interests of the state and 
of public order may not be entirely left without protection. 

In countries where the practice of choosing Juries from among 
the people does not exist, means,should be devised for giving a pe- 
culiar organisation to the Judicial Authorities, in processes of this 
kind; and it should be endeavoured to constitute these authorities 
in such a manner, that the exercise of a function, so foreign to the 
ordinary Judge, may not produce greater injury to the parties inte- 
rested—namely, the Author and the State—than could ever be laid 
to the charge of a political censor. 

We acknowledge that it is not easy fully to comply with the 
above conditions.’ But our object has been to prove, that the intro- 
duction of a system, which can only be rendered tolerable, under 
such conditions, must in a country where it is not favored by local 
circumstances, or where it has not, as in England, almost formed 
itself, be attended with great difficulties and dangers. A violent 
enthusiast or an inconsiderate reformer, may decide rashly on 
this subject; but to weigh it maturely, is the duty of the legislator 
and the statesman. 
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AT length, after four years of violent party contest—(on the 
one hand, of unreasonable resistance to the claims of the age, 
aiid partial concessions ; on the other, of numerous exagge- 
rations)—thete prevails throughout the whole of Germany’a 
tiéral agitation; and that sort ‘of ‘temper, which wsually 
Pécedes great catastrophes in history, has began’ to manifest 
self. t which the most actite, raneorous, ‘and’ artftil 
démagozic efforts, working from below ds, 6ould never; 
of themselves, have accomplished, namely, the stivring up atid 
exasperating the peaceful, tranquil, sober, and -m 
@erman ‘nation, in all its‘elements and depths, those who act 
from above, and hold the extremity of the political lever, 
' have, by subtile anticipations, successfully brought about. 
But, as in a great measure they dare not, without valid reasons, 
pretend to the honor ef the success, they are boldly pre- 
paring to. give perfection to their“ labors, in. oder that the 
ork, in all its patts, may ‘be’found’ worthy. of the workmen. 
Meanwhile new impulse’*has been’ given to the exerted pas- 
sions at evéty momefit wheni théy wefe abbont to become calm. 
With singular dexterity, the’ weak side of ach ‘has been 
sought out, and advantage has been taken of every’ opporta- 
nifty to cut deeper into the parts already wounded,’ ‘In this 
way has been discovered’ the secret oe a general 
Teck of discontent, from one end of the country to'the- other, 
i involving the governments in a ‘hopeless straggle with 
‘ail that is ,» noble, and ‘powerful, ‘and leaving them ia)a 
‘Taby | from which they ‘caw fever be extricatcd, unless they 
abandon the paths which mislead them. As, during the 
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oppressive heat of sammer, the fear of a tempest does not 
suffice to check the longing for the refreshing coolness which 
succeeds it, so public opinion is nearly reconciled to any thing, 
however dreadful, which promises to remove the disgrace of 
the present moment, and holds out the hope of dissipating the 
clouds which conceal every favorable star. Accordingly, no 
alarm is created at the sight of those ominous birds, which 
are the harbingers of coming storms; of those youth who 
devote themselves to death, to remove every thing base and 
pernicious. The news announced from Berlin, of the dis- 
covery of a great conspiracy for the establishment of a German 
republic, produced, therefore, no surprise ; for the experience 
of the last age had proved that there exists"a universal law of 
nature, in virtue of which, one extreme inevitably leads to 
another. 

Amidst all the confusion of searching for papers, the move- 
ments of gendarmes and spies, the violation of judicial forms, 
the prosecutionof peaceable men, arrests, discharges, andex 
nations; which followed this intelligence, one thing only has really 
astonished the public: namely, that the pursuit of secret conspi- 
racies causes to be forgotten that vast conspiracy which apie 
its branches over all Germany, and extends to all ages, classes 
and sexes; which sits murmuring at every fire side, walks abroad 
inthe public markets and streets,—which needs no secret sign to 
recegnise its members,—which, without chiefs, acts from one 
centre, and always in concert,—which, with thousands of eyes, 
penetrates into the most secret things, and which thousands of 
arms are always ready to obey. That conspiracy by which 
irsitated national feeling, disappointed hopes, offended pride 
and oppressed human nature, are all leagued against blind 
arbitrary power, the awkward mechanism of lifeless forms, the 
vbstinacy of prejudices, and .the gnawing venom of fi 
maxims of despotism to which the. corruptions of ages have 
given birth—that conspiracy which is more formidable than 
any other, which daily increases in, activity and power, mugt 
inevitably attain its object; for the danger to be apprehended, 
in not that it shall fall short of that object, but that it may go 
reyond it. ; : 

Meanwhile, in the present state of things, and until the hanc 
which inscribed for the French their Mene, Tekel, Peres in” 
flames of Moscow, shall write our irrevocable ise in 
glowing characters on the face of heaven, the commai 
gone forth to every man whose mind is not distracted by { 
turtult of the moment, and who ¢an still calmly co 
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the agitated fload, to, stand on the watch-tower of time, to 
observe and mark the signs, and to call and give ‘warning 
wathout ceasing. Assuredly there is a time for being silent, 
and, atime. for speaking, When human arrogance, giving the 
reins to._passion, pursues every appetite, every caprice of the 
imagination—when power, forgetting its origin, and the fh- 
trinsic, standard of things, dreads a state of affairs which jt 
cannot comprehend, and knows not how to subdue—when not 
only the moral boundaries of the allowable and the forbidden 
are broken through, as well as all the delicate relations of the 
decorous and. indecorous disregarded—when all consisteticy 
heing abandoned, at one time,acts of violence and tyratiny) at 
anothe, of weakness and yielding prevail :—during the attack 
ot such a paroxysm, individuals may well be allowéd to Stép 
guietly aside, and to confide in that great law which God has 
prascuibed for human society, as well as fhe rest of nature, by 
Which.every, kind of presumption is silently resisted, anil every 
lamoderate act carrics with it the seeds of its own corréction. 
Bul when, after such a paroxysm, a remission takes plate, 
and, during a lucid moment, reason returns ;—when the nature 
of things repels the attack, and the genera? bond is drawn 
closer, then may consolation again be offered, and to speak ‘is 
commanded. All great events follow the necessity’ of their 
nature, haye, their rise, progress, and return; so alsé° has 
the, fmenzy of the present times its periodical flux and refx, 
and its, critical moments, and, in this respect, thére “is'‘no 
change in the order of things. On the ‘coritrary, ‘in’ 's6' far 
as clear ideas, and deliberate volition co-operate in events) in 
the.same degree has freedom a place in them. 

During the last war, the author of this pamphlet often 
addressed the nation, and obtained its confidence.’ Fearing ‘io 
man, and rejecting that timid prudence which never dares to 
do.more than shew truth ‘by halves, he’ has always’ optrily 
disclosed the sentiments of his heart. His search has Beén 
solely for truth, and whenever he flatteted’ himself *he’ had 
found the object of his inquiry, he laid his discovery before 
‘the public, because truth, without liberty, is, as the Psatiist 
says, .a barred treasure, a hidden spring, a folintain built’ up ; 
and liberty, without truth, is a worthless ‘thing in the house of 
the,impious, It is, as Haman ‘has heretofore remarked, ’a 
Claak to cover baseness and deceit. “What folléws is intended 
asa faithful mirror of the age in which ‘its character ‘may be 
agcogniscd. The author hopes that thé ‘spirit which dictites 
these words may, like St. Elmo’s fire’ on’ fhe hiast, prepare the 
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national ship for approaching dangers, and wary her either io 
seek'a secure harbor, or in due time to stand ont into the 
open sea, 

When an evil, produced under the influence of unfavorable 
stars, and confirmed under the disadvantages of circumstancés 
constantly, increasing in force, until it finally threatens violent 
ernptions, is to be thoroughly investigated; and when it is, at 
the same time, to be examined whether, by a concurretice 
of resolutions, a remedy might be found, it becomes necessar 
to inquire into the origin of the mischief, and to trace it 
through all the phaces of its development to ifs maturity; the 
knowledge thus acquired of its nature, may afterwards’ be 
opposed to that confusion of efforts and actions which now 
forms one of the principal sources of moral and social afftic- 
tion. It is, therefore, impossible to investigate the causes of the 
misfortunes of Germany, without going back to the Congress 
of Vienna. That Congress was indeed only the result ‘of 
relations which have existed for ages, but in as much as it was 
the work of the free will of our contemporaries, it is respoit- 
sible to the present and future times, which must recognise 
it the fertile cause of the evils to which it gave birth, and’ which 
time has only served to increase and unfold. 

The hopes and the expectations of Germany, which were 
disappointed on the first peace of Paris, accompanied ’ tlie 
Princes and Ministers to the Congress of Vienna, and 'maée 
complaints resound in the assemblies of the Sovereigns. Public 
epinion had promised itself great results from a Congress coh- 
voked, after the fall of the universal monarchy of Napoleon, 
io raise up from its ruins, and reconstruct the European Re- 
public. It was perceived that neither peace, order; ‘tran- 
quillity, nor equilibrium could be hoped for in fature, unless 
(ermany, the centre of that Republic, were durably re-con- 
stituted. In looking back to history, it was also recognised 
that the German Empire had existed in security, and formed as 
it were the bulwark of Christendom, only whien its numerous 
and active parts were joined together by the unity of an Em- 

ror. 

P'Thus following the course of natural instinct, the opinion of 
the majority concurred in wishing that the stone which’ 'the 
enemy had rejected, should be made the foundation of the 
building. The idea then formed, was nearly to this effect; 
that an Emperor would again be placed at the head of Ger- 
many, the dignity being hereditary as long as his race‘should 
subsist ; besides him, for the protection of liberty. against this 
hereditary system, and for the maintenance of the new in- 
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tevests, a German’ King} ‘next the Dukes of the Empitc, 
P¥inces ; Counts) 'and Prelates,; ina Chamber'of Peers ; lastly, 
the: Commions) : forming a second chamber of the Imperial 
Parliament..cUnder this form, ‘each member of the great body, 
it was expected) would be seen maintaining his own interests, 
and supported in them by others, while the states would be 
united, no-one éxertising dominion over the rest, but all frecly 
obeying a single chief. “Such were the bases of the only. Con- 
stitution which had long been considered ‘suited to the cha- 
racter' and the wishes ef the Germans: The enipire thus re- 
constituted, would bave entered among the European States 
‘with all the weight of ‘its power and dignity; supported ‘by the 
public spirit ofthe people. |The other affairs of the European 
Républie! would: then have been regulated according to ‘the 
Lae age rod justice, and conformable to the rights of. the 


Boe itiew the obseurity in which the Congress was at first 
etweloped, : began to clear up, it was with astonisliment 
peréeived , that novgreat architectural plan had served for the 
bisis ofits deliberations.. The Uranus of ancient times, emas- 
culated by the Saturw of the revolution, had ceased to produce, 
and the dii-powerful Jupiter, who precipitated Saturn from:his 
throne} had not -yet completely triumphed im the contest. Pro- 
videnee ‘had decided otherwise; it was not from the gloom ef 
Cabinets that a faint twilight was'-to issue.» The light dif- 
fasing over) the new life was destined to issue, in all its: bril- 
liancy, from the opposite side. ‘While the people were che- 
rishing:ideas of freedom and independence, the Courts: had in 
no degree partaken of that entbusiasm. In a multitude of 
treaties which were concluded, they thought only of momentary 
advantages; and when it was!time to commence the werk, 
when the two powers which were the depositories of the fate ot 

) were to: umite: their efforts, and, firmly adjust: the 
interests of the empire, én relation with less powerful states ; 
when they-could have commanded sacrifices, by making sacri- 
tiees themselves,’ ton realise. their :pretensions, they sought 
foreign support. Austria availed herself of the interest et 
England, and Prussia that-of| the Emperer Alexander...» 

!ddenceforth ‘there’ was no lenger ry question ‘about Ger- 
many. - She was lest! athe «midst.of Kurepe.., What Austria 
did to Italy,| Russia to.Poland, and England on:the coast-:ef 
Germany, from the Elbe to the downsef Dunkirk, Prassia 

-with>Saxony;) but her claims were satisfied omthe 
Rhine, iF ollewing the example:iofi the most! powerfiil,-the 
weak soon tbegan to renounce ‘the! iidea-of fdrrhing. amempire 
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by their union, and the passions began to exercise their. influ- 
ence. As the conqueror had broken the Gelden, Crown. of, the 
German Empire, and had distributed the. fragments. .as deoe- 
rations to his vassals, the ruling powers now regarded. them 
selves as the successors of him. whom they had expelled, and 
the Congress did not consider itself bound to, form,a new 
crown out of the pieces of the old one. The Courts outlawed 
the great depredaior on European Society, but. they declared 
ali his plunder lawful prize. bets 
» Following this principle, the parties proceeded to divide the 
beoty they, bad gained, and the Impevial Palace became,an 
Exohange, in which souls were weighed and .counted. like 
dariks, and where the sharing of a few, more. or less, igave 
rise to violent debates. When the disputes had reached such A 
height, that:swords were ready to be drawn, then Providenee, 
irritated at these wretched intriguers, sent the man of the)Isle 
of Elba among them. He had already experienced: the judg- 
ment of eternal justice. The Pope liad declaredhim the 
anointed of the Lord. Before him all potentates had. been 
prostrated, and the world liad been humiliated. | He:mwho 
seemed to believe and to esteem nothing, was the man whem 
our mysterious ‘age! admired as its chief organ. Heit: was 
wht afterwards made his vile adorers blush at the bottem ef 
their souls, by betraying before them all his weakness, aad 
who having thus done justice on them, and on himself, with 
drew. to shameful obscurity. He it was whom: the, irritated 
powers of Heaven chose’ to be once more the scourge ef:his 
ewn people,’ and the confounder of the calculations of ¢asr- 
tiers, } sresbh on 
‘The nation profoundly felt, and: all classes judged like:the 
towns of Sicily, who invited Pyrrhus te deliver them fromthe 
yoke! of'the Romans, when that perfidious. ally afterwards 
endeavoured to impose upon then:.a more insuppertable yoke ; 
thas.described by Livy: “ Irvitatis ob hee animis mussare pri- 
mum homines, mox paiam qucri > cur igitur prioris status; peemi- 
tuisset, si nune etiam tolerandacadeim ferent? Freastra vocatum 
receptumga ue P yrrhum, si studeat eeraulari mores, quos pumiturus 
advenisset. | Neqne acriorem -ullias injuniee stasum, esse quam 
cujes auctor haberetur idem ile, qui vindex) esse debuisbet.” 
eless; when ‘thé war commenced; some.ofiithe enthu- 
siasm whith ‘belonged to the preeeding war was displayed. ) A 
compléte ‘victory, such as history affords ‘few examples. of, 
seemed te promise to Germany all that: ber: enemies. had ;for 
ages deprived herof. But in the new peace +of Paris,» Ger- 
many gathered the first:fruits of her sanctioned partition; and 
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. her subaltern, situation.. Even her integrity, as hcfore the war, 
was not re-established,. The few fortresses ceded to hor 
cannot defend her frontiers. Conquered Franee, strengthened 
by, a new Constitution, arose from the contest more powerful 
than before. ‘Triumphant Germany retired from it more pow- 
erless, and more divided than ever she had been at any former 
pe What the Congress had hastily planned was preserved and 
systematically drawn up. ‘ The new order in Europe, (ae- 
cording to a well-known declaration, emanating from a. great 
power,) was to be a union of interests and a mutual. relation 
of duties; in a word, the work of the events. brought about; by 
Divine Providence. A general alliance of all, against, bim 
who might wish to disturb the peace, was to guarantee the dy- 
ration of the system; every other alliance opposed. to the grand 
union, and formed by fear or ambition, would consequently be 
hostile to the spirit of the age, and only a contest of perjury 
against the fidelity of engagements—a contest, of the failure of 
which no doubt can exist, since the prayers of nations and the 
blessing of heaven are united ii the same cause. From these 
principles there must cxist a kind of supreme authority of the 
great powers over the states of the second and third order, ex- 
ercised collectively according to declarative forms, without 
that. authority augmenting the power of the stronger or com- 
promising the independence of the weaker.” This prerogative. of 
an extensive power granted to the great powers, was annulled 
at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, and there remained as the 
basis of the European alliance, only a perres purely negative 
in these mutual relations of the states. stead of seeking, as 
during the old system of equilibrium, to establish balancing 
weights of the opposing forces, every remnant of that system 
was forgotten :, all adjustment of friendly and hostile relations 
was renounced; no one was to clash with the operations.of 
another, and by this mutual abstinence it was hoped thata 
lasting peace would be established amidst contending  elc- 
ments... 

As, however, it was deemed necessary to establish that ne- 
-Zative system on some absolute principle which might serve as 
-its protection and basis, the Holy Alliance was concluded on 
doctrines which Christian Princes might naturally be expected 
to. cherish, but the renewed sanction of which was still worthy 
of praise, Had the Holy Alliance been formed with the restora- 

tion of the. empire before the Congress, and had that Congress 
-heen held according to its principles; if, as .a, first preof, of 
iheir heneficent influence, they had from that moment gained 
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the confidence of minds disposed to grant'it;' then the Holy 
Alliance would have formed a great epoch in history: but suc 
ceeding as it did, to acts not very Christian-like, ‘as a sortof 
expiation, it could not, in the irritated state of public’ feeling, 
excite any thing but distrust, particularly as it presented ‘no 
compensation for deluded hope. This holy union, succeeditig 
the Holy Roman Empire, might have guaranteed the religious 
toleration of the different sects united by the contract. But 
that very religious indifference which could dispense with such 
a@ guarantee, destroyed all solidity and security of the  neces- 
‘sary ‘guarantees for the toleration of the conflicting political 
principles, existing im the various members of the union. 

‘If the people were not ensured by similar acts, against the 
fetirs of a disastrous future, it cannot be denied, ‘on the othér 
hand, that this vague kind of policy, suitable in every respect 
to the impotence of statesmen, since it adroitly defers to the 
fature all problems, the solution of which might be despafred 
of at present, and disdains to direct attention to the relatiotis 
of future generations, it was natural at a period immediately 
Succeeding violent wars and terrible commotions, at a periefi 
which could only sigh after repose, and which would not‘coneerr 
itself, except from absolute necessity, with what was not immeé- 
diately inferesting. This policy being once applied to European 
society at a period which, by a general law of Nature, was'ten- 
ding towards parcelling, as it had before inclined to concentra- 
tion,—-at a period when, by the progress of events, faith in fie 
power and influence of human wisdom over the direction of grea 
human interests, had greatly diminished, it might have “ap- 
peared prudent and even wise to establish, instead of the ‘uni- 
versal monarchy, a European republic at the foot of the altar 
erected to futurity. But, before all things, the nation Was to 
‘be ‘snatched from anarchy ; the central point with respect to 
sitnation was, if not to become the central point of the con- 
‘flicting forces, at least to remain in equilibrium with them. 

Instead of this, the same principle was still applied to Ger- 
many ; she was to form a minor Europe, and a minor Holy Alli- 
ance in the centre of the greater. Not guaranteed however by her 
own power, the necessary condition of all security, but resigned 
to foreign protection and the opposition of interests: ‘Deprived 
of all independent existence, she necessarily remained open to 
all interests; those of Austria, Russia, Prussia, Denmark, 
England, and France, met together in this interior sea, ‘whith, 
itself shapeless, changeable, and uncertain, was merely ‘dés- 
tined to corinect together by a feeble link, that which alone had 
consistency. Unity, the object of the nation’s wishes; ' was 
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destroyed by.this organisation ; thus public opinion was in a 
state of deplorable hostility to the order about to be esta- 
blished. Following the;course :which had been: laid down, 
unity could only be. obtained. by perfidy, conquest, war and 
blood; the federal constitution was therefore merely: a-suspen- 
sion of the right of the strongest, a peace of heaven, pro- 
claimed, for an. indefinite period,:: after which the strongest 
might.devour the. weakest, :and: avidity, like a! hungry lion 
prowl about in quest of prey. ELW TOLEISLS 
Thus, Germany) must. waste: herself in time of peace:by-re~ 
waining constantly under arms, and in war she -will besunable 
to.reap advantage from the preparations of peace.’ » Bach part 
must support a heayy burden as though it were a whole, and 
the most patient. resignation will be followed only by the com: 
mon misery. As no internal link unites these parts they nrust 
necessarily yield to the agitating external forces, and attach 
themselyes.to the interests of neighbouring states. . Every war: 
thus becomes a civil war, andthe eountry: is: ruined ‘both: by 
friends and foes; without being consoled for the ravages of War 
by the blessings of peace; for in every:treaty generosity will be 
exercised at her expense, and she will be left: in-a convenient 
Situation. for all. the great rivals. f 137 
‘The Congress of Vienna had favored this a 
respect 9 Germany ; after examining various every one: 
of which was ones impracticable than donb welilchcpepeeded it, 
the federal act was adopted with all its feeble arrangements} 
that federal act which, (a circumstance :of whieh: history fur- 
nishes noe. example,) convoked a council where nothing (could 
he decided by a majority, but where:absolute unanimity was re-~' 
quired ;-—that act which created a pure demoeracy, >the Demos 
of which consists of courts, all differing in sentiment, interests, 
and relations, and a central power) haying no authority over 
the different. members who: ought :te:obey it ;—that act which: 
Hy an executive power which is pewerless, and which:as 
it is unable. to:|proceed. against the refractory, is incapable 
doing. .any..thing; because if) cannet. gain over the niember 
whose vote is negatiye. ; Finally, the Germanic Diets a legis- 
latiye power, which cad never establish its competency, and a 
judiciary, power, to which:no one can be held obedtent.: :Ef 
such,a,constitution could. succeed; it: would be to nations the 
mest conyincing proof that they might entirely digpense-with 
goyeroment, and: the: Germans alone, always. rich in hope, 
t endeavour to-go along wwith:atisio ss: dj brs .2ysisp oj 
| But, the child never’ belies its parent. » The theory of mtual 
apathy and indolenee, applied to the: ¢onfusion of the relatiqns 
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which subsisted in Germany, and which imperatively de- 
manded positive activity, and well-understood and cotitinual 
operation, began to manifest its: pernicious effeets. At the 
Congress, the maxim prevailed of making no sacrifive to con 
stitute Germany, and even ef requiring no sacrifice of any one 
whenever it should be refused. For the same reasomis ‘the 
Courts, forming a part of the Confederation, did not find that 
it marked oat to them any new line of conduct; thus’ the ‘con- 
federation was separated into as many factions ‘as it had mem- 
bers, and the latter agreed in nothing but the disanion which 
their own decrees had so: thoroughly established.~' ‘In spite of 
the inaugtral dissertation delivered at the opening ‘of’ the 
Diet,—in' spite of the well-applied quotations ‘ from ‘Montes! 
quien and Schiller, which occasionally resounded:in the meet- 
ings of the ministers; the people could form but slender hopes 
on a work of so feeble and delicate a nature; and‘ with imereéas- 
ing despair, they: daily observed the formless‘ constitution’ 
struggling for form and consistency. } 60 
At length, time brought about a decisive proof} when by ‘a’ 
combination of extraordinary circumstances; Europe’ éxpé 
rienced a scarcity of the: first necessaries of life. Then ‘the’ 
governments of the different races of the same péople; it 
boundless selfishness, closed their frontiers in defiance 
feeling of neighbourly love, and mistaken pradencé joined! 
the scourge of Nature; brought about a half avtifiefad famine, 
When; at that period; the federal Diet could find’ no-other 
remedy, when at a later moment it could give only a half sd- 
rious promise, that such a calamity would not é futare’ reent;| 
the nation ‘beheld with terror the evils that would ensue’ under 
a new order of things, when to the dictates of the' most cruel 
selfishness should be joined the fear of foreign iflnence threat, 
ening or forcibly taking possessiomof’ some part of the terri- 
tory} when flattering seduction should give excitement to: self 
interest, or wher artful diplomacy shonld sow ‘thé’ séeds of 
discord, and offer a high reward for treason. | “FYont that" riro- 
ment the wand was broken over the head of the’ constitution; 
and Germany! was deceived: inthe just hepé of ‘seeing ant ent’ 
to her unhappy division!-' The people deeply felt all that ‘strb- 
sequently ensuéd, but! without. being astonivhcd at thé ‘nevit- 
able effect: of the first principle; they saw fattenipt OF: 
real activity defeated ; the justest remoustraecos i 
the-most urgent and important affairs Jost iu vain fortis; ide 
finite delays, and the machinations: of egotism and cupiricé? Tit 
was'eas? to foresce'tlic consequence ofall the acts ofthe Piet 
respeoting the liberty of the press; titerary piracy; the system of 
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constitutions, the qualification of voting, and the. protection. of 
the Genman.navigation;, and finally the system of customs esta- 
blished, as was pretended, for the. revival ef trade, like the.ser- 
pents of the Laocoon, twining round parent and children, jand 
sizangling, them one after. the. other, A bla oat 
«Lhe nation, thus deceived inher first expectation, found her- 
self compelled to rely solely, on the particular constitytions,«! 
ithe different. states of. the confederation ;-+-she., swamened. al! 
her\strength, and in case.of refusal, all, hex,pride, to, gain,that 
abject which, at a. subsequent. period,.might become a, new 
point. of departure, for, obtaining, ;what,she momentarily ,ne- 
nounced. | The third article,of the federal act, at first cast,ina 
tolerably geod mould, and then clipped, with all possible ,art, 
Was, finally 'cireulated in so. doubtfal.a form, that for some-time 
the device of. that diplomatic medal. was explained, as me 
ailording ‘the. people the right. of expectation. Besides this 
article, the King of Prussia bad, added.to the edict of May, 
4814, declaring the form of the future representation, the, pa- 
tent,of,the Sth of April, which established, the general. basis of 
the constitution. mates 
(in, another quarter of Germany, in Wirtemburg,. the. work 
-of the constitution was already begun; in no other country had 
the absurd dogma of absolute power been carried to so, great.a 
Jength } and. consequently there opposition had, been most, vio- 
dent. When the King, from the Vienna Congress, remarked 
the movements of the new era, he thought it no difficult matter 
to satisfy its claims by a few tricks, having the semblance of 
liberality, without thereby yielding. a foot of ground in arbi- 
trary authority. The power which despotism had hitherto, exer- 
cised in despotic forms, fancied it had done enough by infusing 
into those forms an illusory liberty, as Napoleon did on the 
18th Brumaire;.thus despotism, instead of retrograding, would 
have attained its highest. summit, establishing a self-styled 
liberty by cabinet orders. Im this manner the first.constitution 
was commanded in Wirtemburg, and the assembly.of the states 
was convoked, ie a yresastig 
» Bat in that country there still existed a number, of men,.who 
shad seen the last rays of declining liberty, and these, men inthe 
Matural course of things, evinced au opposition which, resting 
simply on ancient right, refused to acknowledge usurpation and 
its consequences, as a fact constituting any right whatever, and 
who, standing on-the firm ground of history, Genanineedl Hk e 
‘world the perjury of the usurping power. That power, which 
was already tottering by the fall of him who. supported it, 
could not oppose this mass ef intellect, strength, energy, and 
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jast claim, and the Court, after vainhy contending’ for ‘some 
time, at length granted the 12 well known ‘articles in whith t 
offered at least an undisguised liberty. iid 
The contest: respecting the form “had not ‘sabsided when 
the old King died. His successor not possessing the ‘tisdrpa- 
lion ‘as an aequisition, but merely as an inheritance, com- 
meatded more confidence. ‘The twelve articles were extended 
in a’ ¢onstitation which was presented to the states. But in the 
warnith of the conflict personal passions had ‘been roused’ which 
tficeasingly nourished the suspicions that had taken root in 
tlie public mind. The states looked with an eye of distrust-on 
a'work vhich could be founded only en the pleasure ‘and ‘will 
of the Prince, good, it is true, but in its very nature variable; 
they required that the constitution should be established) 6n ‘the 
basis of their ancient rights, their history and established msd- 
ees, so that, being thus supported on the sanction of past ages, 
it might obtain a legitimacy even greater than the’dynasty it- 
self. The Court, on this occasion, convinced of ‘its goed in- 
tentions, was irritated at an opposition which, being’ directed 
against many things, good in themselves, and whiclrthe ‘ad- 
verse party did not disavow, appeared perfectly unreasonable; 
‘the states, on the other hand, in consciousness of: their good 
historical right, (which was the stronger in their mindsas théy 
entertained no very favorable sentiments with regard: ‘to’ the 
present,) would on ro account relinquish their claims ; ‘they 
justly conceived that it was right to forego evem the favor'of 
the present moment, if it were to be purchased at the ‘pricevot 
all the past, and that what the people had once possessed 
ought to be regarded as the root on which every new branch 
should be fastened. rt 
In the conflict which then ensued, as it generally happens, 
the party which defended ancient usage, evinced the petty a- 
price which attaches importance to accessories ; the narrowness 
of mind incapable of distinguishing between the essential aad 
the accidental; the limited view which ‘cannot rise above the 
ordinary horizon; the conceit and pedantry which has: also its 
share of fanaticism :—on the other hand, there arose in defence 
of the production ofthe moment, allthatis praiseworthy in the 
resent age, combined with all its error. and absurdity; the 
atughty temerity which passes over things, situations and re- 
“Tations ; ‘the fantastic generalisation of all .that>is specific ‘in 
universal abstractions’; finally,’ the levity which-overthrows-all 
in its continual restlessness, so that nothing acquires consisten- 
cy and strength: i iv 4 G? westla egy 
In this violent conflict it was not long eve the crisis artived ; 
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andthe Kins’, ‘asa general, being accustomed to vigorots«at- 
ticks. but forgetting the ofd ‘rule of war to construct rrr 
Bridse tothe rowted enemy; determined to grant the eight! de 
' ; which afforded! no choice tothe ‘Assembly of the Stitee, 
"Phe latter, convinesd that @ constitution could only be durable 
whet! founded: upon:constitutional principles ; “donvinoed that'a 
liberty granted by order, anid: whieh in reality was to comniéice 
‘with an act of servitude; could-afford no guataitee ‘for its 
duration, a sceond’ time rejected ‘the: improved constitution 
by avast majority, ‘which was only obtained because the cont- 
‘mors’ had ‘not. differed: from the nobility respecting ‘future 
élaivis, but had) predenty concarted with them inthe hare 
with the eourt. no 
Uf the defenders of absolute power triumpHodion-Ahip wiee- 
bien | ‘they never manifested ‘more complete ignorance. «Two 
‘Oohstitutions rejected one after the other, the first for its found- 
sation andthe’ second for: ate of presentation; a court 
-oainly ae sme that ion» te the primary. ‘assem- 
Aplies ;'the‘unity of sentiment in those who wete interested in thie 
-“W6rk, together with the certamty that the negeciations would 
= sborier or later resumed, were not circumstances on which 
could ea themselves, ‘Phe conduct of tho States 
or burg proved what security and confidence the cause 
(Of the people had acquired; what power and energy the age 
and circamstances had imbibed when conditions so 
‘could ‘be rejected. The conduct of the States was atthe same 
time ‘a great-example to Germany; it taught how! the noble 
eontest between liberty and arbitrary power ‘was to be main- 
tained. It displayed ona small scale, what history universally 
‘shows om a great one, namely; that when things ate : secretly 
carried! to amiextreme: opposition; they as isecretly: gather 
ay and nee ao sean think they have attained 
‘the long-swished- aiepigenaped rises: 
‘an buns them to destretion: } canine 101 “i al jo mr vl 
.SIn those :ages::wher the tsarpation of . the rights: of man 
“womied on with: blind: self-interest; disregarding every thity 
ney that power -called oes ceye ‘opinion was first. fonieed 


eat of imperceptible'\‘elements; No: souner-hadi iit —- 
saliuaaubes than: it a ithé abhese: ——— 

ness, and the nigral of edurtsy: a. 

) ition broke out in ‘Eutopeat'sotiety. , it-cantied to excess the 
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rese in favor of independence, when, bliad elements, Rad; begun 
the work. of Providence, and they, were roused, hy;thecom- 
sciousaess of their owa power..)Public.. opimion. then 
that it hud beceme a power, certainly.not yet vat 
; yn sty but dictating promises and coneessions ; inthe 
' 13th article. ,.In the events of W irtomburg: it had, forthe, figst 
time, a sitting and:a voice, temegain the anciest rights , of, ma- 
tions; it had been, put toithe;fest, and ;heapeforth -cenfident .of 
is-own power, it: zega with a dissatished,.ecye what,.jvas 
passing in Northern Germany. Then the. Prussian government, 
which for:atime appeared te have been acting der the welfare 
of Germany, aceording to the maxims, of her, dwn Anti-Maghi- 
avel, turned to the page of the adroit Florentine,in.qnestot 
principles which might not be in direct oppesition.to-all spirit 
of justice.. Two parties existing throughout the-whelejof4ger- 
many united in Prussia, towards the close.of the war, begayse 
in 4aat country, where every thing was absorbed - eee 
potism, their interests and principles experienced legs 
tion than elsewhere. These parties were, thatoof Frederik 
the Great, which formed the majority, and that of he Nepo- 
leonic innovators; but both were equally inimical to liherty and 
favorable to absolute power. roo yadt 
We.are not :so unjust as to include in.the same.condenma- 
tion:the two elements of this coalition, which were lnc 
united in one individual. Of all the States of Germany, Prus- 
sia alone. during jatter times, presented a history; shé.alone 
had produced a great man during the present ages +The hawrel 
which encircled his brow was not certainly a civic.crown;enad 
his-sword had been stained with the blood of Germans ;, yet. he 
was uot the first who had shed that blood, and the:order whieh 
his arm overthrew was already tottering and near its fall..:dde 
has:.been reproached, not without reason, for imtroducing:fo- 
reign and frequently impure manners, ideas, and anaxims ;-bnt 
it ought not to be forgotten that all he saw abeut him was.dn- 
supportably rude, narrow-minded, ‘petty, and: Sa 
that what he. introduced from foreign nations; though acknow. 
ledged by the progress of season to be somewhat; heivolenes, 
eres ealtivated by men of: talent, and must then 
peared a bold and laudable emancipation. « Subjecting 
mibtodat ontittiows, he intreduced into public relatiens shat 
Secicananimaeion whicls still holds Prussia.in eres} 
he caanot be blamed, because thé age which succeeded: 
motknow whiat was best vr soem, acaioneriahiaiaae 
eious as the palladium: of) its safety,’ whack fic 
Sead dane hejocted withiscom had the livéd-at-a later 
VOL. XV. Pam. NO. XXX. 2K 
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‘Khat piety should ;bring dead -offerings to the past iis not 
censurable;: It: was ‘right that what was valuable of: former 
times should not be lightly sacrificed to the spirit of imovation. 
Bato it ought tobe recollected that Prussia-was no longerthe 
same after the: introduction: of:new anddissimilar elements; 
that.a.revolution in ideas: had, taken place, and:that there was 
#/Gonflict, between what should be and what: had been. 

« Bat the example of Spain was)at this: time.tee seductive for 
the,possessors of power. Old: abuses :appearod: soveasily re+ 
stored, and innovations so quickly Hanished, that a victory :so 
cheaply won could net butiexcite to emulation. ‘It was: true that 
w similar attempt.had failed in; France; but then each govérn- 
ment flattered itself with success. » Even'in’ Framece - the: party 
that. wished,to ‘produce a counter-revolution swas not .dis+ 
eouraged. || After the allied: Powers had collected the wrecks 
which: the explosion: had > dispersed, that -party » ascribed its 
feiluretontee anuch moderation. . It was wished,» but | hardly 
hoped, that Prussia would refrain from making a ‘similar ex- 
périment.-.;For a long time much had been said in: that: coun- 
‘tay/reapecting the existence of a.secret society. called, the Tu- 
gendbund (the league of virtue), which had for its object to ob- 
tain diberty and resist all subjugation, particularly that: which 
was, foreign, without infringing: on the: loyalty due ta lawful 
prineds. (This. society was .said:to. consist of: P difierent ranks, 
diatinguished. by particular signs, all bound: together by. solemn 
oaths,: without knowing each other, obeying chiefs, : im: their 
tuzn-subject to a grand master. All the secrets of the Tugend- 
bund, equally inaccessible to fear and to hope, wete: believed 
to be preserved under pain of death, without any human power 
being able, to. pretect him whe » betrayed Shem >. from..the. ven- 
‘goance-of, his. associates... » 

tis possible; that-during the: period. of foreign oppression 
wach plans ‘might have end? formed, ‘and their execution at- 
téinptert. The Serene Hugh, in imitation of. an old artifice, pet- 
suadethe weak: and, uninformed,.of the existence; of. sacha 
society .in- order to:rouse: their: courage. - ee rumors of a s¢- 
eret association which reached theienemy, ‘served ee ee 
hity, “and the goverhmen ts favored the useful fable. 

Yention is now revalcted to be..turned against the Aira 
st appears to: ‘evil inseparable. from the situation of 

. van evil: meviny in: cwaventaes her's things belongs to aoe 
‘abd serves ty ‘bala possess over 
teen, Lord: Bacon’. tel eal act ak a es 
‘are.in that.untortunate disposition of-m 
-to desige and: much to feats) thatiat: ake bolght vi ehich ther 
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are placed,»having- nothing to» wish: for; their minds beeéme 
; and are obscured by«suspicion:'» The disttustobfprinves 
forms the grouhd-work of the most -perfidions plots -of courts)! 
+i Soo after the second ‘peace of. Paris, a person high in offiée 
delivered: to. the: King a> voluminous’ manuscript,‘ intitled 
$ What:huveiweto fear or ‘ta tope from! the seeret Sorictiesdn 
Germuny ?” in whieh: the 'Tagendbund - was' denounced. «The 
author pointed out men, of the first: influence jin‘ the State! as 
being connected: with it,-and hinted that what had contributed 
but little to save. monarchy, now;threatened its very existence 
by) the ‘most dangerous: plots. »“ During: the war;” saidhe, 
‘{cthe. so¢iety ‘had circulated pernicious ideas; aud owing to 
the:concessions which the government had been compellet) to 
make,a spirit of insolence had gained-ground, andthe people 
hatbimlibed notions formerly foreign to them.” ‘ He regarded 
Prussia, like every military state, as essentially: monardhiéal, 
aid:all that tended to disturb the security of the monarchy/len 
dangered the existence of the state. He hinted’ at the . means 
of repressing the evil,---the necessity of blasting hepes of whieh 
sotind policy forbad the realisation—of gradually-rantoving 
those men who: had become dangerous by their popularity) the 
stafesmen, by giving them remote diplomatic missions /\the 
generals, by prudently removing them from active service,-and 
thewaferier members, by.at onee depriving them of all influence. 
Finally, the.author pomted out all the resources of that infomial 
and artful policy which men of the present age practisewhen 
they wish:to rid themselves! of their opponents in’ silenee "and 
darkhess;' Of} Gib ie 3 ( aie .DInd 
SWFUY ¢ in ’ ‘ t ibe V29e3IG¢ 8A OC} 
(Ma Ay an instanceof the 1évity with Which inen of this damp acted On 
such occasions, and also that it may operate/av'a warhing in the qresebt 
ovlery about cemspiracies, I.shall quote va; passage: foom: the datyer ier of 
this, Memorial; the author undertakes. to, answer. the; question; | pan 
the Royal cause, gain? and he says :— The mewbers ot whe Tugtndhund 
tettive ang & em ‘all'mef of talent dtrd ihftuéice, without regard tomoral 
apriniple. would they have: sulfied thei? honor by the revepeeiidfa 
Beisach, a Gruner, ora Goerses? Thetfirst: fed fron Bavaria asa etimminat ; 
sthe second, in 4845, broke bis parole ofhemer, and threw-the stae-to which 
he was bound into the, greatest, danger; he married the, mistress, of a 
Ftenéhman, &€¢.: “Goertes was a French agent up t6 the year fae e 
then Wrote inthe spitit of the Jacobins, as he now writes fi the spirit oF 
Coratinis Wotet.1 ct hate -betg-tafotenel ist Ms 48 B45. 4; Rea Ys 
W$, Opimions, ah@ Situation jag; that; period, 3s an all; inyothe 
Ter of this Masai, -lishall. prin Mtaoanie (olla arbereret becmnienaio 
‘ceFtainty that it is really his production, At present I shall:merely : 
‘thatthe ‘ajithor, ‘whosoever he may be, is an “infamous and codtemp 
“shanlerer; not for what he has said résperting me, as 1 do-not-consider *h 
vhuitoricomprom ised by these tebiaet calnsnpies, bin on abcount oftile jtre- 
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Tho King, who had adroitly raised the arm of justice against 
certain men and ‘their intentions, was alarmed at the abyss 
whieh appeared open beneath him, and the anti-constitutional 
party proclaimed their views as far as it was possible to pub- 
lish them, in the work written by the famous Von Schmalz. The 
wey in which this work was received in Prussia and throughout 
Germany, might from the first have convinced the writer's in- 
stigators of what they had to expect... General disquietude in- 
stantly placed public opinion under arms. Never did the de- 
cisive superiority of truth, talent, and energy, over baseness 
and perfidy appear more victorious ; ; hever was. a defeat more 
complete and humiliating. The party, beaten in conflicts. of 
every kind, confounded at so unleoked-for a defence, and being, 
moreover, net mach gifted with courage, fled behind the 
tlirone, ‘convinced of the impossibility of calming otherwise 
than by anact of authority, the commotion which had been so 
ctilpably and imprudently excited. The King forbad the affair 
tobe henceforth alluded to: a decision equally unworthy of 
= ‘Sovereign, who ought never to side with a party, and of 

subite takt who cannot be prohibited from frecly discussing 
affairs, and more particularly all that regards public ac- 
> rarer 

‘The impression produced on the whole nation by this revolt- 
ing s¢andal could not be misunderstood, A public denuncia: 
tion 6f'so pompous a nature gave just offence, and when the 
charge of treason vanished into smoke, te the shame of the ac- 
ctisers, when the nation saw through the gross fabrication, then 
the blackest ingratitude was laid open, and the abortive scheme 
appeared nothing else than an attempt to bring back the old, 
abborred, and absurd state of things. From that fatal moment 
slumbering distrust was awakened, and the government was 
closely watched, in order to discover with certainty its inten- 
tidns. 

Unfortunately the events which immediately followed, proved 
that the party, though reduced tovsilence, had net renounced 
ifs iMtricues nor its designs. On the contrary, it appeased that 
every’ thing which the Memorial had recommended to the King 
began to be earriéd into execntion A highly respected gene 
ral was removed from his command, and the a ree of 
railers'which had been chained up since the fall of Napoleon, 
opened upon’ him im fall chorus in'the Gazettes, and potien: 


proachable feriale, whom I have been compelled to allude to; and who en- 
JO9S if the esteem of the city of Coblentz, where she has been brought uy, 
tie best vatistaction against her infamous traducer. 
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bm in the Allgemeine Zeitung. ‘They raised: the: ory,.of a 
Wallenstein, and even pretended to: have found a Seni and 
Piccolomini ; andthe halberd was onty wanting im the insulting 
juggle exhibited to disgusted Germany. At the same time there 
commenced in the same Journals, that shameful sort of reasen- 
ing the object of which was to prove that the King.was.mot 
hourid to keep his promise, and that therefore either ne con- 
stitution, or only an illusory one, should be given. Articles 
having aw official air, have continued to appear during four 
years im the public papers, and their worthless character has, 
anore than can well be conceived, embittered. and imflamed 
men’s minds. beyrane 
As this was also the time for carrying into effect the organi- 
sation of the Provinces on the Rhine, which were represented 
as! the focus of revolutionary feelings, inflamed by haughty 
Proconsuls, it was thought indispensable to apply to. them, the 
same priiciples, in order to extinguish as quickly as possible 
the dangerous flame. ‘The work was begun on a vielent and 
arbitrary system. All ‘interests were trampled on, promises 
were eluded—even the propositions of the Government Com- 
missioners were despised, and the whole was conolnded’.ac- 
cording to the opinion of two Ministers, ignorant,.of the 
relations ‘of’ the country. These provinces, already irritated 
-by the general distrust, looked to the Government for redress; 
and when the latter actedas in Poland, the days ef old-Prussia 
seémed to be revived: After a violation of, the .most 
solemw promises, any thing might reasonably be expected ; 
confidence was lost, and a spirit of oppositien has since pre- 
vailed throughoat the provinces, which it would now. be 
difficult to calm. In all these unfortunate situations,. what 
was observed ‘by the Roman Consuls in the affair. of , the 
Aricini and Ardeati, whose landmark the people wished.to 
usurp :— Fume quidem ac fidei damna majora esse, quam. que 
estimari possent: 
In the other parts of Northern Germany no better results 
were obtained. In the Provinces of Holstein. and Lauenhurg 
there had existed, since 1816, a Commission, consisting of, the 
deputies of Prelates,; the Knights of the Empire, the Cities 
and Bailiwictks, convoked to deliberate on constitutional, . pre- 
positions made ‘by ‘the court. This deliberation . was. also 
attended-with no result. The King ef Denmark, by ik 
to extend the future Constitution to the Duchy of Schleswig, 
proved: that he was not disposed to do more than he was 
beund te do-by the treaties he had signed ;. and from. his unwil- 
lingness to grant a deliberative’ veice to the future states, it 
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was plait’ fe Wished! ‘to “explain these treaties only: in away 
favorable ‘to ‘arbittary power. SUNGARD EYL * ODN 
Phe “intitience of the ‘age ‘could not’ be ‘very powerful) th 
Mecklenburs; whéte an order of things, which had cxisted*fer 
ages, was’ still firmly’ established’; where a’ powerful nobility 
shared among’ then the’ land on which the peasantry labored 
like ‘slaves }‘\ where the ‘free ‘middling classes“ had not yet 
acquired the right of ‘setting ‘forth these claims’ ‘to which thie 
progress of civilisation entitled them: Thus an-organic law ot 
the ‘state, published ‘by ‘the two reigning ‘houses; metely or- 
daimed that in ‘ali discussions with the States, -the will ofthe 
Government should constitute the law. The opposition’ to 
this order of things not resting.-on ‘histerical ‘events; but 
founded on ‘general ideas, no ‘result ‘was ‘obtained: »\Fhe 
‘Ingenuous proposition of the deputies: of the’ pedple, for 
changing the subjects into citizens exercising: thei? rights ‘by 
finmediate deliberation or delegation, ‘and: at once destroyiti¢ 
‘hereditary nobility and scrvitude, wasof course rejected.” 
‘’ "To Saxony, the old constitution of ‘the States had ‘been 
testored. The aristocratic representation, eonvoked: conform- 
ably to that constitution, was necessarily disposed to follow 
‘the example of the Government, ‘and to exclude all ametio- 
ration,’ under pretence of prudence: But hittle’attention was 
devoted to granting the representative right té the peasanthy+— 
converting the deputies of the cities into real representatives, 
and’admitting to the States the landed proprietors who! had 
hitherto ‘been excluded. Thus the: Government: granted the 
States only a deliberative voice, and denied them. the power of 
‘propesing original measures, as well as ‘of giving: a velo > ‘the 
proposed redaction of the standing army was’ refused: as to 
‘the demand of submitting to the States a report on expenditure 
aud revenue, it’ was declared ‘that the King, during his-fifty 
years’ reign,’ had never required taxes’ beyond: what’ were 
needful, but that he had gratefully accepted the gifts granted 
‘by the States, 280M phones k 
“ Jn Hanover, the spitit of the: age had ‘not prevented "the 
‘from ‘resuming ‘its! influence, ‘with «which had«re- 
‘turned the old character of the Government; just and good 
fatentionéd, |i is true, bat/attached to» worn-out :forms.!') An 
Assembly of the “States: which proscribed: |publicity, ‘andyin 
which merely the power ‘ef inactivity prevailed; :coutd?:not 
‘convert the oscillatory movement into a pregressive movement. 
‘Hewever, the Hanoverian’ Government ‘made ‘severalipraisc- 
worthy concessions.» AN ‘that remained of thecocblesiastical 
‘domains ' was referred to*a> prudent ‘adrbinistiation; and «the 
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eyenues applied to the support of churches). men AYR pfu 
cation. The exemption from taxation, .was.. 


measure peculiarly favorable to the treasury, asthe, pee of 
taxes continued undiminished. . A. diet. was, granted tothe 
seve lordships of East Frizeland, and magistracy, was. re- 
stored in the capital of that proyiuce.; Torture andthe oath 
ef purification were abolished ;, and even, the introduction; of 
the trial-by, jury was thought of. , All this, though impertext, 
deserved the gratitude of the peuple, 
In Hesse,:to the advantages arising from the return. af. the 
»old prince, were united the disadvantages inseparable from.an 
attachment to antiquated forms; and, which were the greater, 
‘as the prince had not relinquished. his passion for hoarding 
toney, The general misery returned: with, the absurd import- 
vance |attached to the army. All negociations, with States magre 
-brokeu off, whenever,it was, proposed to separate, the. 
treasury from the prince’s private purse. A, consti 
was offered. for a sum of money, and the purchase net _ 
been concluded, the thirteenth article of the. federal -actywas 
passed over in silence: The dispute with the purchasers, of 
domains, which was. properly settled in Brunswick and, Ha- 
never, became a public scandal in Hesse. » Hesse ,haying 
become entirely stationary, gradually withdrew from. the com- 
munity of the Confederate States, and appeared to be justly 
reproached for disregarding the general interest. 
. ‘This state .of things in the North of. Germany could, not 
tend to conciliate the people, who longed for solid and pepular 
institutions, and for future security. Repose and. tranquillity 
are doubtless necessary, ‘at. a period. immediately succeeding 
vielent commotions yet it should not be. the, repose.of inext- 
mess, but of prudence, gaining its. ehject: by a regular aad 
easy pace. It was acknowledged that. Germany could gain 
nothing bythe restoration of the feeble order of things.that 
prevailed before the revohition. , been 
Assuredly those storms, traces of which mayetill be, aan 
on the horizon, have net ‘passed over Europe.,to, restore the 
empire of mediocrity which, they overthrew. Phat .copstauc- 
tion, which, like ossification, binds up. the nobler parts, of,life, 
will never again be mistaken, for health; -that imaautability 
which fetters ideas, will.noe longer pass: as the model of eis 
sation and cosmepelitan sentiment...) doi¢e 
io We cannot new be content with. ae) moie ‘af. government 
which’ disowns all that is elevated; which sdlects only.vlaaé is 
potty: arid confined); which, incapable of distinguishing between 
vauses and effects, is. startled at the most ordinary events; and 
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plunges into, precipitate measures, The spirit. of the age can 
no; longer, endure the, cold. pedantry which acts only according 
to the rigid method, and which, on the least. surprise, or in 
any;case of.importance, is at a loss how to proceed, becattse 
them, the rule forsakes its slaves, , c 

Neither will history henceforth, assign. a place to courtiers 
worn.out in. heart, and mwind,, who, make a study of imsigni- 
ficance ;. she will no longer admit ministers who cam command 
ciphers, but net men.. She demands brave and. experienced: 
men, Who estimate forms accerding to their, value, \withent 
being slaves to.them,; men, who can boldly mount the fiery 
steed, and guide him. in his ardent course. toe isoites 

Certainly, one of the problems of the present age is henee- 
forth, to _ establish, govermment on the tranquil and stable 
welfare, of the mass,of,amankind.. But cabinet, despotism, 
invented in, Italy, first practised in France,)and thence) trans+ 
ferred. to. Germany,, cannet usurp the. place of Jimited,. will, 
whi¢h jis free and powerful, because ebedient to the Jaw.: The 
finance, system. which has ruined Europe, is\not ameliorated, 
because equal taxation has been established, by augmenting, 
instead of diminishing, the public, burthens. We) cannot pre- 
serve, an order of things in which duties and rights are une- 
qually distributed. The present age has not recurved to the 
past, that it, may be forcibly imposed, whenever) it; shall be 
found fayetebie to despotism, as was th. wace in the North; 
and withheld when it shall: prove inimical to arbitrary views, 
asin. .Wirtemburg. . The spell of dangerous conspiracies 
from,abroad, and which fettered the whole power of Germany, is 
broken, and. she no longer, participates in the blessing of Issa- 
char, the son of Jaceb, who was “likea.strong ass couching 
down. between, two burdens.” i 

Tf the events of the; North, gave,rise, to. such considerations, 
the. situation of the South excited others of an, opposite kind. 
That pert of, the, empire, had long been, French Germany ;. for 
the, provinces of the Bhine were united to. France at the demo- 
crate, period of the, texelution,, and; the , principalities on. the 
other side of the river were, made subject to, her hy the Confe- 
deration, of the Rhine., "Throughout these provinces demo- 
crati¢ ideas and a spirit of.independence prevailed; ameng’ the 
CORRPARS 5 the courts alone sided with the fallen revolution 
an Thi 


ansplanted it to Germany in,its despotic form. ;, {ys 

‘his, revolution, was a judgment of heaven, to: punish, first 
France, and then the xest, of the world, for a long, suceession of 
crimes, and finally to discharge the debt of bleed. which; had: 
-been, growing up, frem sace to race,, augmented hy the interests 
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ofeach; and thé reformation was ‘a ‘similar’ heme reer for 
punishment of hypocrisy, selfishness, and th¢ ‘decay of't 
old chureh diseipline. “ 

During the reformation, the princes of the North at: fitst 
involved themselves, and then involving others, Soon succeeded 
in’ controlling the popular commetion : the purification of the 
Church was the commencement, and the end was the shameful 
pillage of the Church, ‘The grand idea of the throne of ‘St. 
‘Peter, first undermined by the ambition of ‘the ‘priests, was 
totally destroyed by the selfishness of re-action. ‘The triple 
crown of the Pope was shared améng ‘the’ princes, ‘as eecle- 
siastical sovereigns ; in some places, it fell to ‘the - e¢clesias- 
tical ‘aristocracy, or even to the commens. \ [a the 'présent 
instatice, the Western courts leagued with the reyetse sidé of 
the'revolution, which was unlimited despotism. ‘The pillage 
of that half of the Chureh which had escaped the’ rformatiod, 
the oppression of the weak, the destruction of ‘popular rights 
and privileges, the loss of independence, and the anmbilation 
of the Imperial ‘Phrone in Germany, were the results of ‘this 
alliance, Ei 

in this state of things a new class of statesmen rose’ up, 
totalty different from those who had survived the grand moyé-’ 
inentan the North, who: afterwards conformed to their prin-' 
ciples. The latter, the slaves of the past, acknowledge nothifit: 
that mow exists; and cherish a profound horror of all that.is fo 
come; ‘they’ are only attached to the earth by time gone-by. 
The former disregard. both the past and present ; consider 
what has been as the prey of the tomb, and imagine themselves 
the masters of the present and tyrants of the future. | The 
children'of the day that gave them birth, they protest against 
all that has existed before them, and hope that their will may 
become the law of futurity, forgetting that the- men ‘of to-morrow 
will’ seek to annihilate them in the same manner as they 
attempt to destroy all'that is dated from yesterday. Having | 
no’ idea of the ealm and regular’ progress by ‘which’ tiatar¢ 
perfects all things;\‘they refuse to acknowledge it, and: thei’ 
impatience has recourse to mechénism: Tp ‘their hands, the 
state becomes a ‘steam-engine,; ‘and they would tise ‘and de- 
scend with it, moving immetise weights, ‘so that’ the ‘nidchine’ 
may work, and at thé same ‘time renew “its power, “Tn‘this 
mechanism, which would reduce évery thing’ to tight lines ‘ani! 
numbers, ali the lines must termitiate ina ‘central point, ‘amc 
the numbers’ become a ‘unit; so that despotisny may calculate | 
and) direct ‘from the centre, unimpeded by fhe trotiblesoiit’ 
independence df amy’ relation. All is ‘sacrificed’ to” fie’ 4pre”’ 
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vailing idea of the moment; and nothing is so firmly esta- 
blishedibut it may be overthrown. . All great things: that have 
taken. root in time, are treated as rebellious, and every effort.is 
made to extirpate them, so that nothing may. remain but the 
giant labors’ which ‘they themselves have pictured in per- 
spective. There is neither fidelity, love, nor any of the best 
feelings of human: nature in .their works, in which nothing 
isi requisite but what they style common sense; and they un- 
relentingly. burst through all human relations, meving from ene 
end of their chess-board te the other, pawns, bishops, castles, 
and ‘knights,’ Their cémstitutions’ are not social unions to 
ensure the! rights and interests: of free men; they axe inscribed 
fitstion sheets of paper,’ then splendidly bound up, and when one 
edition’ is exhausted, a-new oue appears: Thus no blessing 
attends their. works, because they are all built in. darkness ; 
every new day overthrows the creations of yesterday. ‘Tor- 
mented .by vain cares, like Saturn, they unceasingly devour 
theix.own offspring. Gifted with energy and talent,they might 
be the saviours of their country ;' but involved in the cor- 
ruption of courts, they have become her bane, These. violent 
and-turbulent spirits having seized ‘the helm of affairs im onc 
half of Germany, whilst the other ‘half is still enslaved, by 
statesmen of the opposite system ; the country. is, reduced. to 
that state, in which one side is attacked! with, apoplexy, and 
the'other by St. Vitus’s dance: thus while one. half\the govern- 
mentiis.in a state of asthenia, absorbed in vague. reveries,| the 
other is afflicted with hypersthenia, and wastesitself in extrava~ 
gant delirium. neg 

All that passed in Germany atthe period of .Rhenish Confe- 
deration is‘yet fresh in ‘recollection, and therefore it: would, be 
useless and hateful to recur to these events... When, the empize 
of| Napoleon was overthrown, \and public/opinion loudly pre- 
tested against the courts which had adopted his system, @ re 
action’ arose, created ont of various motives- ‘The mild forms 
of arbitrary: power hitherto exercised; were totally hestile te 
tlie new clarmsef the)age.; -but ‘offended, pride. sought, .to 
mainiain what existed against the order of things which, threat- 
oned encroachment; and: bitterly repelled all who, set up.old 
pretensions. sf { r tet i { eETeY 
odin this difficulty, the statesmen who had. been ‘chiefly inateu- 
mental in bringing about a return to: the, Napoleon: principles, 
followed) the example. set: by: their. master ‘on; his.return. from 
Biba, and joined the ‘liberal party. ‘But as.to' the, claims sub- 
séquently..to, be :fulfilled,! they were first/reduced, and then.a 
righ provisien‘was made of these papers! and. phrases, which 
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never possess their nominal value, a’ store ‘of gilt'toysiivas 
collécted to divert the public: — These are favors which:cest 
nothin"; liberties which exist without’ ever ‘being’ granted: 

concessions prudently neutralised by laws’ ‘of exception; 
tinally, all: those senseless forms and subterfages which haman 
pradence considers necessary in public affairs. When these 
gew-vaws had found their admirers, it was‘ hoped to redeent 
with ‘them ‘the first concessions; and such was indeed: the 
resnit; > Despotism having assumed the form prescribed by the 
fasliion of othe ave, once more became a marketable article. »° 
Phe Grand) Duchy of Nassau’ had, previously tothe’ Con- 
gress) obtained a constitution tolerably good in theory, but 
which produced but little in practice. Under pretence-that the 
constant change of>territorial relations did not admit of’ the 
convocation of tle States, the Constitution remained ‘three 
yeats suspended; and meanwhile the apparatus was prepared 
tor extinguishing: all the turbulent passions and demagogie ‘plats 
Which Were. to burst:oat in the Legislative Assembly. »Comsés 
quently; it'was declared: that the" assembly should be «constt 
tuted, but in no way constituting; and it was allowed noshare 
iu the institutions “browght about by a change of internal 
relations. It was thought enough to require the consent a the 
States: to important edicts. 

‘Yo guard against the terrible power of the twenty represen: 
tatives:of! the ‘people, the Government was fortified according 
to'the rales of war. — The principal bulwark was a multitude 
of ‘powerfal mer in: office, enjoying like the nobility parti> 
cular privileges, and directing from the centre; by means‘ot 
petty mavistrates, the minutest affairs. of the country! /Al! 
ecclesiastical ‘affairs were centralised ;.and then by consoli> 
dating parochial pro ; and establishing a central 
the clergy were made officers’ of ‘state, and: paid by the public. 
Physicians’ and lawyers, who always form two indépéndent 
etasses, ‘and: who *took so active a patt in the French Revuhe 
tion ‘were deprived: ofall means) of anhoyance :/ the’ former 
were 4ransformed into officers of: state, and paid from the 
distét “treasaries; and! the latter ‘were excluded’ fronv' the 
tribanals and hailiwioks. ” Trade corporations; ‘the shameful 
remnants of feudalism, forming states -within the. statey-were 
destroyed \ Batoas! there »were: stilt among the: ability some some 
whe preserved © inde petident ‘principles, ‘discord «was 
between them and ‘the: commons,’ by- allusion to Ultras; vais 
wished t6\doall withvut'ithe “people, and >Jacobins, oho. optd- 
posed ding! all'6y the people : the’ latter were opposdd by ithe 
pritite ged ohes)pand-the former by! the'second chamber! This 
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terrible democracy being assembled, after an adroit choice, 
ministerial despotism could proceed apparently with the people. 
‘Fhat this imposing attitude might not be weakened by the 
unanimity of the States, who presented the address of thanks 
to ‘the’ Priace, he: protested in some measure against such con+ 
earrence as unconstitutional. 

This being done, the Government Commissioner, Ibell, with 
all'the arrogance of despotic will, visited a small number of 
deputies, ignorant of business, and chiefly dependiiig on the 
Government; and explained his decisions and creations, which 
he réquited they should sanction by their approval. How 
could-the little sparks of democratic principle have been com- 
pared’to this vast conflagration? When States, alarmed 
at‘so powerful an authority, demanded'a syndic to direct 
them, their claim was regarded as absurd and treasonabile. 
When ‘some districts wished to exercise the right of petitioning 
the States, an outery was raised against the demagogic design, 
and ‘its authers were cruelly persecuted. A patriotic and 
meritorious officer of state was driven from his post and 
ekiled:: ‘~ 
(oPhus were the States shut out from every path, that opened 

the Government excepted. The principle laid down was, 

t ali the domains of the different provinces became the 
property-of the ancient counts and princes of Nassau when 
they assumed the ducal coronet. The court: wis thus ten- 
dered completely independent of the States ; and _as the supplies 
required were to be found in the way poitited by the Gover- 
ment, every' thing of this kind was anticipated. ‘Fhe system 
of taxation had been previously established, on the laudable 
principle of equalising the’ burthens on agriculture and trade. 
A considerable part of the-expenses of administration yas 
imposed on the district -treasauties. These were charged with 
the allowances of all the Jocal attthorities, down to the lowest 
officers, including the night-watch. There remained, thete- 
fore, ‘for the budget only ‘the expenditure for the great machine 
of) theGovernment, ‘and for the’ States’ scarce arty thing else 
than that-of revising the receipts and expenses ‘as ‘a high 
ehamber ‘of accounts. «They ‘cérrected some trifling irregd+ 
larities,; ‘and made some; imimportant financial arrangements. 
Finally, they breke up, ng om home with thent the praise’ of 
having been ‘quiet, prudent, well-meatiing representatives, 
bat also destined to receive the loud censurés of me Hobie . 
(@{Phis censure produced a discontent which Could hot to 
idisolese» itself im’ the'! following sessiow: “As ‘it conld “tig 
ander ‘such cirewmstances, appear inthe moderate mannet of A 
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regular and firm opposition, a commotion was, nnayoidable, 
when several districts had suffered great. distress, and @ poor 
tax was imposed. The insolence against which, this com 
motion was directed might have learned. fromt,) that human 
pelience can only be abused to, a certain point... Bat such 
explosions are only temporary, while a well-planned despotism 
proceeds, regularly, forward. Accordingly the whole ofthis 
unsystematic resistance ended with a second act. of, violence 
upon another officer; and the secret was discovered of making 
a Consfitution, which was not altogether bad, annihilate .itsel£) 

Thus was exhibited an example of the. modem,.art of 
making constitutions, which establishes equality, among men 
by one common system of slavery, and which holds up freedom 
to ridicule, as an empty illusion —a work, the pattern vot which 
was horrowed from France—a microcosm executed. afier,,the 
manner, of NNapoleon’s macrocosm.. And jo! the master,saw 
that the work was good. There were two Chambers, a,Ceuncil 
of State, an Ulira, anda Jacobin party, all hamessed to (the 
triumphal car, which drove on amidst songs of liberty 5) then 
came an official Moniteur, which, at one time waving! ‘the 
thyrsus of liberal ideas, exclaimed, Evoe Bacche! at another 
blew the, bird-call_ by which liberal gulls are caught. » In;the 
train of the car. followed vanity, silly self-confidence, ; the 
passion for organising and innovation. Finally, to this,grand 
exhibition may be added Hunt and the Spa-Field.orators,of 
the county of Katzenellepbogen; and yet better, the blessing 
of a discoyered conspiracy, O frightful folly of the age}— 
after a long course of deception, at last believing its own: lies, 

ning nature to give a theatrical color to things, and 
turning. society, the State, the.Church, and all. that is aepeety 
able on the earth, into a disgusting farce. 

What succeeded so well in. Nassau, had before nese tried in 
Bayaria.. The. Minister, Montgelas,, who, on the same'plan, 
formed the Constitution of 1308, proclaimed another at) the 
time. of the Congress of Vienna. , Montgelas was, dismissed, 
and the ministry. which succeeded, did.not. possess. either the 
influence or the art necessary to, perpetuate his, system, (Bhie 
King granted a Charter, in which too much anxiety for the 
preservation of royal prerogatives appears ; but which, sever- 
theless,.gives the people advantages by whieh they may be 
enabled gradually to abolish bad imstitutions, .and. cohstitate 
better in their stead, 1 

Fhe Bavarian Diet did not, therefore, resemble those gladiny 

whieh serve to deceive the age. The, edcend 
T, after..acquirmg. some constitutional  experiehos, 
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manifested.a very laudable spirit. Many of ithe oppressions 
which pations suffer, wore -breught: into-discussion. :Prepara- 
tien, was. made fer the. intzoduction of net: institutions, A 
limit was.set to great,abuses,, and the -disorders! rine: age 
were.bronght to, the solstice paint of amendment. : 

The union which prevailed between the Cabinet and: the 
Chamber was, however, soon dissolved; when the latter, “afte: 
examining, the ‘extremities, ef » the body. politic; ‘began te 
approach the internal vital -parta,: in) onler.a exidioate ithe 
disease of which States, in the presenteage,' perish. When a 
was propesed to reduce the:anmy, and..to make. ether: econo 
mical..and financial reforms, «when: the .arkittary.) adtsh ofthe 
administration, which affected even Courts: of ibustibe; were 

then that patience, too imprudently. relied neon: as 
eral, was exhausted, -and : ‘the passions which have &u: often 
eh ae raged inal their fury.» Fhe first Ghanbet 
abd. the Council of State assumed it to bo their duty to thhkea 
stand, against the popular claims.. -It:wasc pretended «that, 
according to the Constitution, the: supplies oughbto be gene- 
zgusly|granted, without any condition :of>:radicaloreférm. 
sving refused. to allow. the troops. too takb’ the! oath: to the 
itution, on the ground that. the army was) not-a delibe- 
Tative, bedy, they were allewed. to» delilérate: om’ addresséé 
fayerable to the Cabinet: Atvlast the Prince-was;)in arveny 
ified. manner, involved in disputes; which ‘may! bé 
regarded.as the memorable beginning of .a céntest, the termi- 
nation, of which, though uncertain ‘as: tities, a 
doubtful with.respect to the result. : id 

- Similar events in the Grand-Dachy- oho Baden’ deask-sicuimndiee 
result. Constitutions had succeeded «each other: there :.as 
rapidly as im France.-: One, doubtless: intended nto: <axhibit 
pene original in Germen:iabsurdity,: was! frained)) as 

expressed. inthe: title, “:accerding tesobjective and: — 
meer The| Reman! Consuls: were not sor 
as.the Ministers. Atlaat the: Court:grantedia me 
im: falfilment,.of the) 1aty article, which was “very cpeneradly 
appreved. In the assembly:convebed in wistue of this Chanter, 
the inlenh fan bpsitonn’s hisicdidtingbiabel teiof Bade; 
and mueh practical expetienee, was; di TG JasguISIaI 

When, however, afairs atkvanced to the critical point; when 
the question of the part: the!.States ought-tochayc:inithe- Gers 
manic Diet came to. be red,. aind (whem aicasure’’ of 
were agitated, the determined te:putin eid td 

i ~The, States. were not micrely.slissel werk dut 
iamissed, and: the, Constitution violated: a buolt as jtwas put 
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im operation. 'Thisy was another proof. of the dégtee of ‘ésti- 
mation in which a Constitation was tobe held, which, restingon 
no historical foundation, and unsupported by free institutions, 
and powerful corporations; depended ‘merely on caprice,' was 
granted by a ‘Oabinet order;and revoked ‘by’ the ‘same ‘at 
thority: i 
ried venerated authority of: ancient law opposed a méré 
saceessfal resistance to arbitrary power in Wirtemburg. “The 
King, irritated at: the opposition ‘made to some: well-meant 
measutés, threw himself into: the arms ‘ofa party; but the 
momentary triumph thus obtained, was followed by a‘icom- 
plete defeat. Te punish such a course, Neniesis’ wanted 
neither daggér nor poisoned cup.’ A small error inthe finanéiel 
accounts, which had‘skd in among: the ciphers, like a Seat 
under flowers; was sufficient, At last the: King, with a 
lauduble confidence, summoned anew Constituent’ 
and Wirtemberg enjoys the advantage over all vaebonide 
States, of -haying established -its system in“a constitutional 
manner, and in harmony with the Government... ° =\21992% 
‘While this conciliatory co-operation served “to calthi2 
istitation of »pablic feeling, it has, on the other hatid,*beén’, ‘oh 
more ana weunded by the fermentation which prevailsin 
esse. ‘We there see a prince of excellent dispet 
sition, entangled in the complicated relations of-an age-whi¢h 
hé but all comprehends ; a ministry divided, embarked ‘Gii-the 
stormy sea of politics, ‘without chart or compass; and driven 
about:by: every wind; and finally, a people who “know théir 
rights, rae boldly demand them, »Such are the elements “ot 
this contest, which may at present cause sone ‘apprehension, 
but for whieh a favorable result may be predicted, whe we 
coadider on the:one hand the benevolence of ‘the pinay ona 
on the other the-firmmess of the people. 
‘That the: contrast between North and South Corniny; € 
estiblished asa general principle; ‘should: not however éx 
to: particular. cases, it’ has been/thoaght fit-to-trans play 
feeble: timid: character of the. Northem Governments 467 the 
Sonth; by the Constitutions: given to the ‘Tyrol; Galicia; and 
theissiall tercitory.of Vaud; mene pee atavtive, 
intelligent, but arbitrary) princess: of: the? Nortls “Opposed ‘her 
ocal hi | : 










as.any thing 
"Whilst, beyond-the Rhine, the political reformation has 4a 
nally attained the - “point? to: the - English 
Citutely has arrived sin: scieieasegaiaadi, the’ 
this vaide: | of: the, Rhine (rather form a kindof folitibed ‘Gul. 
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vinism, which the citieS‘of Suabia and the Rhine have vainly 
sought to adopt. ‘The deputies of the Circle of the Rhine 
voted in the assemblies of Bavarian States, with the inflexible 
spirit attached to the realities of the political school adopted 
in the provinces of the left bank ; though they have been ocea+ 
sionally misled by preconceived opinions, yet in all that-re- 
garda the practical interest ‘of their provinces; they’ have 
proved ‘themselves intelligent and pradent: ‘The same spirit 
was evinced in Hessé, on this side of the Rhine,’and excited 
violent opposition to’ the distant governments ; it was of course 
decidedly evinced in the possessions of Prussia, under whose 
sceptré is united the chief portion of the Rhenish territory!” 
that country was’ allotted to Prussia, the-extremiti¢s 
of Germany were united; and the diplomatic benediction whith 
heaven has hitherto refused to confirm, was pronounced ‘oh-the 
union. ‘This union was entirely heterogencous.” On the one 
Fag state, connected together merely by a King reigning tn 
» plenitude of despotism, by cabinet orders, without any 
legal. constitution ; next, a world of administrators secretly 
ei. mig govern with the most complex forms; next, a severe 
maulitary spirit, inclined to compress life within the limits~of 
subordination. On the other hand, a people without a native 
sovereign family, a race of nobility almost extinct, and ‘an 
impoverished clergy ; next, a middle class, not opulent bit 
easy, obedient, but not subjected ; suffering the bridle of the 
law, but offended by every arbitrary act ; embracing all that’is 
practicable, and devoted to the public interests ; not hostile’ to 
the profession of arms, but detesting the dominecring spirit 
connected with the military state. +s 
Principles so opposite, could not tranquilly come in contact; 
and the disadvantage of the conflict was of necessity wholly 
on, the part of the new masters, who had appropriated ‘to 
themselves all action, and résigned to the subjects’ only the 
passwe character. Thus when the government first lost public 
confidence, the people, by dint of observation, soon distovered 
its feeble points, ‘The present was unanimously rejected; atid 
all attention was fixed on the progress of the Goverinnent‘in 
forming the Constitution. The ‘creation’ of the’ Council’ of 
State was observed with satisfaction, as the first step towards 
that formation. The installation of the Commission ‘fort pre- 
paring the Constitution, the formation of the Commis { 
Justice, and the abolition of the secret Police, were also niéa- 
aures agreeable to the public. Wher thtee mettibers ofthe 
Constitutional Commission were sent into the different pr 
vinces to ascertain the state of public opinion,‘ the weibane, 
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though somewhat laie, was regarded as one step in adva 
But aftexthe return of these, members, when it was fc 
the Commission did not meet, fora second sitting, the. 

morements,of the government, excited feara Of , its’ retrog 





SIOD-; |, set $i seuiiaee i ; a ; t es wd > ; oy 
-Miganwhilg the Chancellor, visited the Bhine, and new hopes 
ware cherished, He had acegpted the famous address, an 
the discussions which ¢nsued between,him and, the depptath n 
lod to the, expectation that re-action was at anend. But when 
the King did not sanction, the promise, he had, authorised his 


yoimister, to make ; when he manifested displeasure at'the inhg- 
bitanig ;, whemhe.cxtended that displeasure to the local gover 
ment for haxieg permitted what gould not be justly prevented ; 
and when he bestowed approbation on, those who wished to 


put, down the expression.of public, opinion by violence 5’: si 
ana ts o1 


the people were silent, but.a fresh blow was given, 

wound was re-@pened. beast . i a 
vu When, boweyer, the people of the Rhine maith 
interference of the nobility in, this affair, they showed that the 
attachment to abstract right was stronger than their feeling for 
ait, egnity,;.-The same. feeling prevailed in- the “ong 
against the paper presented hy the nobles to the Chane 
ae jecting,, with republican pride, the aid of a corpora’ 
which, meyer, can he dangerous (o, liberty among ‘us; the @il- 
yaniage,of founding claims on ancicut rights is inconsidératély 
yqnounced,; and not haying been equitable, equity cane de 
seapondied from the aristocracy, in many respects powerful!” 
-¢ #'70m this moment the idea ef an essential retrogression "fin 
the principles of the government became general, and'‘every 
thing, tbat afterwards took place strengthened this’ opi on. 
oe psinnlispieeh of the university of Boon, and the result of 


TOT 







» iumnediate commission of justice, were, itis ‘true, received 


ith, gratitude; but, the n¢w mcapures of iindnce ‘Segr’comf- 
ed the favorable impregsion, . Whep the duties abolished 
Abe. proyisional, government were restored,’ and’ yaridiis 
Mhex. burdensome faxes imposed; when, of Ail the ibsrajeyof 
amterior years, nothing was preserved’ but the’ wiilitary’‘con- 
$CFiphier, thew opposition coiud not tail ‘to show itself whd'as 
could obtain no goad by petitions, it was haiural that 

ash to avert cvil by protests, ‘The ‘ldcal go¥ern- 


y 2 WISN. @rotests ; 
2 funy roved that the people had paid the four doliars 
pa ret tea ait that sue fer could’ © 
ised ; ut. CMM eE APTOS hea the Minicipal Council ¥. 
: get Digg and. Reid Ot, Me Oras bei 
- 4 cw 5 see 'a' Sy eS yy be S 
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ma ad absurdum, go ov apparently unperplexed ; but every 
mtd dette t Was, igor t put an ~ 1 to this indifference 
Mew: ution. 
"al ides these lations another cause, the state: af 
fie Church, agitated ihalic Germany,, particularly, on.,,the 
ie aud ih West phalia. Since the secular festival of. the 
reformation, there hed vere displayed in, Protestant Ge ny 
ah ‘atrogance Nit unlike true Protestantism, which ism 
and’ hiimble, an which, while adhering to the words of See 
tire, does not reject as absurd the belief of former ages, ov 
‘which’ the Catholic religion reposes. In such proceedings. it 
wad, no part, but rather, appeared exactly in, the relation, in 
ich it admits a more rational faith, and with freedom pene- 
ffates fo the bottom. of things; since the particular is in its 
Gs ic voros point united with the general, and as, when.the 
is témoved from both, the pure silver appears, so in this 
= ect Protestantism and Catholicism are related to each 
a ‘integral and differential methods, 
wa n this affair was shown that gloomy spirit which, 
ipa of overcoming the difficulty, by cutting the kuot.on 
Of nature, misses also, the historicai solution; whigk 
tly founds its claims on all that is transitory, fleeting, 
ati Worthless ; which holds up its imaginations, yanities,and 
assions, a3 great and good moral laws; and, which. stops at 
’ cross road to explain history, while she proceeds in her.car 
light on her course, regardless of the dirty ay that float 
ih her beams. This is the spirit which has raised, the cry ya 
Catholicism was dead and gone, and, had only, forgotten to, get 
itself buried; and which now offers out of ict y aia asm 
were, to do honor to the deceased, by attending the funeral, and 
to assist in breaking the chain which has enslaved the sabiite 


d, and See area the tyrant, 
a the same s that it was dormerly the pEaRtiPes 4 


h up a coalition of Princes against, the remainin 
of Br Huapertal sutbprity, & a similar coalition against the oh was 
recommendéd. ‘The Catholics ay by? heard these seein dons 
in Silence, a dreadful picture, of, the Jesuits, descending. 

Swi erlind was drawn, and th history, of all the mischief the 
shad ever done was_colleoted, in the; journals, ... Lt yeas 
| proclaimed that Pe Poem maxim, of the prince being 

i€ head of the church, should be applied ta, aligs in, 
t eae of fhe Thus it was, sis at that, e prince)s 
¢ army, and of all other arders;in the, xt 
he ; 
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inight; Ike” Henry the VITIth of’ England, roast those who as 
knowledse the Pope's ‘autherity, had rack it 10 der ney 
Hence the cry against the Bavarian Concor eat the. aq 
platise given to Wessenbergh, ‘who, th a We n 
acted improperly in: availing Wnniote'o of fp on 
to fans yr a bad’ — sar the See rafter snd , 
e distrust’ which these ill-disguised des' gns. exci 
Strengthened by the proceedings of the Commissio ssi ig 
éordats in Protestant States, partly composed of Free 
delegates. A journal published sone of the p ions 
made to this Commission, by‘ which it, appeared that at 
intended to reduce the Pope to the fisherinan state, pte 
apostle his predecessor abandoned when ‘he followe 
one ‘country, adecree for the abolition of Cplibey aap 

prepared, but was withheld on account of the expense w 
utight be occasioned by pensions to the widows. fj Po 
These'things must have made an unfavorable it ipresslo. 
the public mind, though the result of the labors ,6 the | 
mission might tranquillise those who were aghbe 
Gonciliatory measures were adopted, and it was hoped’ 
the Vatican would not permit the abolition of archbishoprigs 
of' the heniination of Catholic bishops by Protestant pri ; 

“—Prtissia, In the population of which four millions: af Cathe 
Vics ‘are ihcluded, did not concur in the decision of the Co 
thission, and het ‘refusal was attributed ‘to the Dey siehte: 












ontdone in liberality on this occasion. The K 

pfomiises ‘which thé chancellor had renewed; but, after int 
Church was left ina more wretched state than. un 
French. ‘The parchment deed of the Holy Alliance, was care- 
félly Inid‘up in the archives, Edifying discourses on piety an 
Christian’ virtue Supplied’ to a certain extent, the old o 
style; but the Christian maxim of giving to every. one pe 

was not’ practised. All thé ininisters signed the order ie 
fiating thé last’ temaining’ domains, as if they had wish a 


oa 


divide the iniquity among 4 t number. , It was 

that’ it was better’ ‘to’ get tid of’ the domains, as >i 

property sérvéd- only to attract the enemy. In the pane A 

the provincial documents and manuscripts returned from 

Were removed 'to Berlin for ‘their better security. ide 

when the’ religious institutions were abolished, when the 

blis wr Reformed Chureli’ could’ with berrtinn defend i} 
the focal governments’ wanted ' fo compe igh Cathy 
ne ay pr onthe fjon of ‘mixed en. 
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pecniiar to the age. “But suspicion was roused; and the 
ae of Rete Catholi¢s became a new principle of dissension. 
agitation appeared chiefly im publications. When 
Prassia “Tinposed & severe censorship'on the journals, the 
spirit of free inquity sought another asylum, where its ideas 
might have vent. Phat asylum was found in the constitution 
of Weymar, which had abolished censorship. ‘hen com- 
mehced the war between the self-emancipating age and state 
icy. “The Isis, the Osiris, the Anubis, the Nemesis, and 
Patriot, all in different ways defended liberty. At ‘their 
other voices were heard resounding from the mountains of 
itzerland, through Wirtemburg to the Danube, along’the 
Mein, and in all the South of Germany, while Northern Ger- 
~was neatly strack dumb by the censors. All these united 
voices formed a chorus, which, though not always in harmony, 
and sometimes forgetting thé rules of prosody, loudly reminded 
oxi bi who stalk along the political stage inthe cothurnus, 
mela practical regulations, and neglected truths, and of 
od advice which they had despised. 

wo ‘this chorus, long banished from the modern’ stage, 
confidants arid bed-chamber courtiers’ had usurped its 
place, having again made its appearance without invitation, 
not expect to meet with a kind reception ; and ‘indeed 

its presence was only endured with impatience. Thee 
sation spirit which governs German courts, soon repelled od this 
dreaded innovation. A diplomatic campaign was commenced 
ageinst the journalists, in which, as in all great hunts, ‘the 
noble animal, pursued by the dogs, and harassed by ‘their 
cries, at length Malls down lifeless, or is obliged to plunge into 
spent ora quagmire. For persecuted writers @ quagmire, 
risprudence, was at hard, in ‘the very place where 
Pepsin m censorship had been granted. The hottest, after 
a Short while ‘in’ this filthy bath, fownd themselves 
in sufficiently cooled to check their zeal ‘in the cause of the 
coun All tedious constitutional foritis were however soon 
put ; ide; ‘and after giving’ Oken' the choice between patting an 
fo himsélf or to his’ sis, Gey wert ut inst botis benitieed 


meth. 
, Writers ay tore ‘of’ themselves “than ‘to same 
risk of such a , aad prudently made amicable arrange- 
aents with the ent. It: was allowed to ‘speakodn 
gen nim ehi ‘but every ded antinernges ie tau! 
middle ages, the fewdal 
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the German John Bull might serve occasionally, 2p subiect 
for'vidicule. On these conditions, the buecaneers of the press 
received letiers of mark to cruize against the neighbouring 
governments, until the latter had, the weakness to form .a 
concert against the attack. It was then declared illiberal and 
unjust to attack the government which had been insulted only 
the day before. FP 
.. The people, irritated by the misrepresentations of their 
tended organs, and the secret persecutions of their friends, ie 
te conversation and, tradition rather than writing: the sp 
which pervaded suciety, the rapid interchange of ideas, added 
new vigor to public life, and established a common centre, 
whence thought diverged in all directions. Thus nothing was 
concealed, every citizen felt the disgrace of his country, and 
imparted his feelings to others. Thus judgments on persons 
and things are founded on facts, and are rarely unjust, though 
they may occasionally appear severe. seis 
That tribunal which judges the living, is not influenced by 
printed falsehoods. Men who imagine themsclyes impegetfa- 
ble, are already distinguished by the title which an igrevogab 
decree has assigned to them. Actions and events, which'the 
thought they could disguise, are known to the whole world. 
Only the accused are ignorant of what is going on; at least if 
their own;consciences do not convince them of their guilt. ‘Thi 
tribunal becomes the more severe, in proportion as the liber 
ofthe press is restricted, aud that at the cost of those who ex- 
ercise, mistepresentation, because they are unable to defend 
themselves. Thus many cyents which appear incomprehensi- 
ble, may be explained by the influcace of the tradition of po- 
pular opinion. : 
.Jn the various movements produced by the causes already men- 
tioned, the liberals, who, during the period of the deliveran 
had concurred on the necessity of establishing a more suitab 
order of things, separated into, two parties :—one, called the ‘his- 
torical, party, acknowledged, that, Germany was, better, when, 
united under a protecting chiet, and divided into different states 
and corporations, she florished independent and vigorous ;-— 
when, esteemed and respected from without, she could oe every 
foreign. power which presumed to attack her., This party. $0 ac- 
knowledged, that. when the head was weakened aud the mem- 
bers too powerful and dissolute, disease peryaded the’ whole 
frame :--that by increased incongruity disease gained groynd, and, 
‘after the reformation, burst out i that violent and meq 
paroxysm, which afflicted the State, until the daonay 0 
the tottering formjand bound it to his. triymphal cay 
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its members it every direction, as Medea scattered'thie lind 
ofAbayrtes!® yioleii to eviga’ patyenoe yee 
‘The Historical party ‘were of opinior, ‘that ‘the form aloné 
beitie “perishable ‘among nations, new Germany must rise out 
of the elements existing in the distinetive' character of old’ Ger 
may; ad ‘according’ ‘to the type ‘which always prevails’ is 
formative principles ; so that the spirit of the parent ‘might he’ 
visible’ in the offspring, and that Germany might not bea Hew 
nation; ‘the bastard of neighbouring states: MIS q on 
*Pliey therefore ' concluded’ that the problem to be resolved 
Was to free ‘the original form of all the corruptions it had ie 
bibed avid to renounce ‘all that vanity had constracted, with- 
out fegurd either to history orthe nature of things.’ They wishé® 
that the traces left by the spirit and institutions of our ances® 
tors Should be carefully followed, departing from thein only so" 
fab''as' thie ‘Changes in’ relations’ rendered indispensable, att 
en, might thus be created out of the’ rtifis oF 
t od.” iid 4iP2igis Cc 
"he other party, however, considered things ‘n'a different 
polit .6f' view. Why, said they; shotild\we ' go! buck to oft 
G@émniany und the ‘fragments of an organisation, which might 
have been good when it was created, ‘but’ whiely has now’ va> 
nished for ever? Why should we venerate the superstition At- 
taéhed toold heroes and saints? The old churches ate destroyed, 
ali@ anew faith is established. ‘The institutions of former tithes’ 
rii¢htwnee have been good, but their wrecks are ‘a’ bardén on 
sdtiéty we ‘see in past ages only fhe empire of superstition’ 
atid Oppréssive feudalism ; and though the phantoms of somé! 
gréat men may float amidst the- gloom of the middle age, yet: 
no sacrifice to the dead can call them from the tomb: The ree 
formation and the revolution ‘have thrown a wide abyss bee: 
t#éen' the past and ‘the present age. ‘These events ‘have ren: 
dered Germany a new ‘natin, and a new world has risen: from’ 
thé delve of the middle age. ' Form decays and perishes} ‘but 
lif@'is constantly renewed! and since'dges pass aWay atid re 
latiélis' thange, each ‘generation should create ‘what is best 
suited tO itself If old Gétmany be dissolved: thitigs have re 
tufied’*to their ‘origin, where no’ empité' existed!’ and where 
history can teach you but little. But if you wish to benefit Hy 
thé’instructions of history, let’ the revolition’ be your ‘puide. 
Wethe’ short space of ‘a “few years’ the history of the-world fas’ 
sed “belare you ;—you have seen, ‘buf! not studied: ity it 
Tidvé been engraven’ on your heart and senses; while}! té 
your tiniavthation ‘middle’ age tippears*Tike “A Dine spot on 
tHe Horiken!)\) oe tatyrorey oe Loriof 
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. This difference of views cannot embarrass, him who, ceelly 
and impartially searches the depths of history and;hissawa 
existence... If it cannot be denied that every independent ina- 
tion possesses its own individuality, and all purified. indiyi- 
duality, must be in harmony with what history. has, produced. 
generally, it will mot therefore despise history, nor will it aes 
blindly trom. its own views. PTT 
On the, other hand the historical party will not exclude from 
the past, either the reformation or the revolution ; .forthey,,age 
knowledge that every particular history is impressed with; the 
character of general history, as the English revaljition may Ae 
traeed in, the French revolution., But these, iwo revelutiona 
haye. produced, as an essential institution, (a represenialion of 
the, commons, which, Italy claimed in the middle, age,;;apd 
which Germany wished to obtain under the Suahian FAG: 
and.because she did not obtain it, the empire lost Switzerland,: 
amd.was. deluged with blood by the league of the cities against 
the Sovereigns, and the war of the peasantry. Thus @@alb 
faiths. concur in the. idea of the Supreme Being, so all. the-diyi- 
sions of the: liberal, party agree in the idea ofthe country, ;and, 
they remained united as long as the enthusiasm excited, bythe) 
wart, of emancipatien. lasted. nod are 
But, enthusiasm,acts only momentarily in history,; it is,led 
om by, passien and interest, which separate by an ever-widenimg 
breach. what; at first. seemed only a slight difference of, opinion, 
‘The .historical, principle is a generality comprehending,,the 
most diversified things. Good teeling selects only good from 
the past, but self-interest seeks its. own advantage. The 
goes back to the, remotest ages celebrated for good instituti 
hut the latter dees mot. go so far in quest of roots.on which to 
inggalt its selfishness, ‘There were in, Prussia, at the per 
preceding 1806, some,who joined the friends ef the, good, 
times ;.they included two. classes of, individuals, namely, the 
imaginative and the pedantic, ,who jn Germany, are conn 
even with the best of.things: the former dream ofthe, middle: 
ages, after the style, of the. tales of, chivalry; the, latter, utter 
words, void.ef sense,, and pore over Hallex's book, which, saith 
many,good things, contains many of the, errars, of thease, twe 
classes... Ol desrr voy} ct Al i Hoy dofet tino yIota 
-To,this. theoretical trifling were. joined practical, interests, stikl 
ragre offensive.;. Among the institutions which had , 
to us, from the middle age, the institution of nobility, po 
the mest, direct,.importance. , ‘The, Congress, had, declared the 
Standesharzen, (Members..of. the States) to,be,. the mostaeiir 
leged class; but as the territorial sovereigns would make: ne, 
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sattifice, ‘and ‘as every party sought only their own inferests, 
the: Tater’ Claimed what ' they termed their old rights, and inter 

the ¥8th article of the Congress in the way most favor- 
atilé 'to themselves. 

“But when the fulfilment of the article came under comsidere: 
tion, and the claims of the nobility could only be satisfied at 
the expense of the commons, the latter protested against them, 
aifid ‘then the old times began to excite suspicion. Soon a long 
train of claims and privileges were set forth, and the princes 
beine tardy in ‘the fulfilment of’ their promises, the’ blame, 
though in' some degree unjustly, was:thrown ‘on the nobility. 
"Fins animosity increased; a great portion of the ‘aversidn me- 
fited by the present; was' fixed on the past} and history was 
régarded as an arsenul,' ‘im which all ney, tyranny; and de spo- 
tis; could find arms. 

Whilst Germany was thus preparing new eaisterventes for 
herself, France had speedily restored the stage which had fatten 
with Napoleon ; but instead of the ‘grand ‘tragedies of the Ro- 
man Empire, civil dramas and Henriades wert represented, 
tivetured with the necessary dose of liberalism. ‘The ultras and 
Wherals contended warmly, and separated into subdivisions, 
which, in case of necessity, could’be ‘combined by an adroit 
tiiticcuvre; and thus besieced the mimistcrs in the entrenchments 
of power: This diverted the attention ‘of the Germans; “who 
perceived that the ultras were merely the: men of the middle 
@ges; who, im the north, preach up punishment, ‘servitude; and 
Seéret treasures. As to the liberals, they appeated to he! con- 
tending in the same cause as themselves. They soon ‘tesumed 
their relish for French wine, at first sipping it Spuringhy, and 
apparently for the sake of forgetting: domestic discord ; then 
by ‘degrees, yielding’ to intoxication; they’ became turbulent, 
a took part in the combat, at first by encouraging the favo- 

rite party, and next by contending ‘one with another in their 
tause. Though the emancipation of Germany is in some mea-+ 
stire connected with the French liberals, and though the Ger- 
tians owe their tranquillity to the existenre of the. ultras,’ yet 
they took part against’ the latter, and-ardently wished for their 
total annihilation. 
ii The French resolved not fo neglect this favorable disposition 
itjthe Germans, and tribunes were opened in the “Pr es) and 
éveri in the German papers, from whence 'the fox: preachedoto 
the poor geese, assuring them of his gratitude, and promising 
‘Wisdvocate their interésts Wheabver his: ‘own: caflaies: peer ayer 
pbtHed: boics Hpysiini eed tnowmvawolt vero aha? 
’ ) Bine souttoof Western lerminy arere!batter pleaved:tvilt this 
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French liberality, which reconciled itself to Napoleon, than 
with that at first preached in Germany, which. contended for 
the union of the country; and they willingly admitied, under 
the French stamp, that liberalism which, as,pational:produge, 
was declared contraband. It was ushered into the ,cewytry 
with, the sound of flutes and tabors. . Ne sooner was ‘the well 
known voice heard among the mountains and valleys of the Rhe- 
nish Coniederatipn, than those who had fled. for shelter whenithe 
tempest of the Lord burst on the age, sushed from their heles 
and joyfully followed it. ‘The liberals of this, species, who 
profess liberality as a sort of fashion, who serve, both Godand 
Belial, saw the opportunity and embraced it,. Others, whe -had 
preserved the ideas of their youth throughout. the Napoleon 
ora, were, somewhat disconccrted by the new epoch, and im- 
mediately resumed their old confidence. Besides, all thinking 
men, together with the mass of the people in. seyeral couatales, 
were no way inclined to change the good institutions :they-had 
gained by the revolution, for those which were attempted to be 
imposed on them. 

Thus it happened that the second division of the liberal pasty 
gained ground in proportion as the historical party was rednesd 
to. sileace by the follies and pretensions in which it was invgly- 
ed. any men, attached to practical things, joiued the party 
beeause they despaired of seeing any good arise out of, the 
chaos. of old Germany. Paris is thus once more about to, ber 
ceme the capital of the liberal word, as it was the capitabal 
servility: it has become the school. of the liberals; and ever 
the reformers of Smithfield turn their eyes towards Paris, whieh 
will also furnish Germanic institutions moulded: according)éo 
French sentiment and character. L weg 

‘We must also: have courts and. chambers of peers, like a 
fortified camp in the enemy’s territory. . We also mast, enduse 
those chambers of commons supported merely by the partiesiof 
the capital and the journals, which represent liberty amidst 
general despotism; which, wavering betwecn sedition and-sla+ 
very, eternally play the tedious faree ‘of ‘restraining the poser 
of ministers, who balance themselves with all the art of ‘repe> 
dancers. b lah 

o There is reason to hope thatiin France wich institutions will 
also be: consolidated in times: powerful eléments:of public opir 
nion have been developed:in that‘country: A schbol‘has been 
established, in which learned and experienced-statesmen ase 
tormed, whilst ‘ours’ hasi produced only 1a: few ‘writers ‘with+ 
out talent or energy. However it has hitherto effected bubditide 
for) the happiness: of: the people, : whilst! outs ‘contains steds 
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which may) prove far.more fruitful, if, without absurdly de~ 
spising what is foreign, we take care to foster ‘what is native.) 

. Whis, diversity of views, joined te the discontent and irrita- 
tien of the age, the clashing of interests and universal distrust, 
has,produced the ternible perplexity..of ideas which. marks the 
present peried ; in which, as at the building of the. ‘Tower of 
Babel, the workman who, is asked for mortar brings stones, : 
cumbarent instead of tiles, and amidst the general confusion of 

. only the word sack remained. common to all. 

gre voust, replied. to, some. deputies :—‘‘ You hayeino Gere . 
many; L know only of Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, &¢.;” and 
even now the idea of the. unity of the country is regarded.as~ 
absurd or, treasonable. . ‘The. doctrine of the. day is,:that thei 
German. belongs to all the States. .The drudge of every One; ; 
he dares not cherish the recollection of his country ; heiis ale 
lawed to. adopt the. mast frivolous foreign fashions; but, when» 
he, wishes to resume his old national costume, he is reproached 
with, absurd nationality. When artists exhibit,the productions : 
of the German school, they are insulted as revolutionists ;.and 
the, court to. which they present the collections, rejects them in. 
thei face of their own na: countries.. 

(fEhe enoss raised in the field of Leipsick has been torn » aa i 
and this action has found apologists. At every, boundary anew. 
paiziotism commences, which will be guarded. by revenue .offi- ; 
cers. against the invasion of general. patriotism. Napoleon has  &«& 
been chained .to a rock, lest the blind Samson should escape, and, : 
seizing the pillars of the fragile European edifice, bury beneath: ' 
the ruins, the Caphthorim and the Philistine, together with him- - 
self;—but.we still preserve his, institutions. and venerate:his' 
ideas.', France cultivates the freedom. which , we: gave hen, 
while, on the other hand, we have brought) her old slayery.on 
ourselves,.,.. t 

A that;transpired in what .is termed the reign. of ninciett, ' 
must . be regarded like those youthful errors which we. blush to: 
regpilect,. Aste those who suaid still live according to those 
ideas, and. who: cannot mould, themselves |to the, change),of 
thiegs, they are chained. up like madmen, until it be ascertained 
whether. they can acquire that pliability which enables others 
to..wear @ serene countenance when surrounded by. shame. ; 
These still stand at the head of affairs, and,after having served , 
the enemy, have the insolence to excuse monwoetaiy4 — 


grand era. 
Sree atmgalemagiion, the whole il 
temm; of prpent ideas: in a wer raphcaneriee To’ 
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the! oné every thing historical appears superstitious, te the ater 
all. defence of fights is criminal ; opinions ‘grow ‘up and Clash 
tegether, no principle remains established’; ‘nothing ‘conriééts 
what was valued yesterday with what will be valwed to-mof 
row’; memory becoming daily shorter, ‘buries the past in obl® 
vion. According to some, all the German States possess well’? 
disposed princes; but a perfidious race of nobility stand be” 
tween them and the people, who think only of establishing théir’ 
old feudal rights. According to others, there has risen wp’ 
species of Jacobins, who are secretly prepariiig a revohition, 
and; after annibilating all nobility, will proclaim the mdi visible 
republic. ‘The: different classes of the same’ body dotiot agréé} 
they are ranged against each other like enémies ready to en-’ 
gage. Each constrects a world anda constitution after his owt’ 
way ; ‘but no central axis unites the various pretensions? '"N6" 
one will consent to'a' sacrifice; and as all social organisation ¢ 
fdunded on viving for receiving, and receiving for viving) 16he:- 
can be established ‘hete hecatse all ate ready to receive; bathe 
one to give: ‘Amidst the general confusion ‘the ‘governhients 
know not liow to proceed; their terrestrial compass niisteads 
them, policy is their rale;' and tradition abandons them. Pie’ 
age regards ‘their organisation as pedantic ; aud! to -them'dll 
power, all frec-will is Jacobinism. if Hi cl BAS 
This discord has particularly exercised its: influence on Téd 
minds of youth. If a new spirit is te spring from the destrdés< 
tiom of the past, to give new form and organisation to the worl@:® 
it must necessarily! arise in the new generation. The:new gune>= 
ration will enter into history with ardor and courage; withowt!’ 
despising the experience of ‘the past, they may renounce the* 
erpots and. follies of ‘the age whieh preceded them,' and i't#: 
above all ‘by’ actively’ participating in public-affairs;' that dhiey” 
must prepare for the work they are destined to terminate.’ !%<*« 
Phe rising’ generation liave honorably discharged ‘this! duty 
when liberty was to be defended bythe sword. ‘Opp their fe 
turn from the field of battle, their minds have beén streneti* 
ened and developed in the Universities, ‘and it is only by guid)‘ 
ing this natural developement tat the mature! race can! 2 
its'wisdom. {f you have conjared up good spirits, what have” 
you to‘fear? Ifyou have called up'bad'ones, you need pay for’ 
your ‘fault only by'your terrors; forifyou'are pare; not ever! 
Satan himself can’ harm you.) 0) 9) Oca) od! Send .ysnans 3g 
Instead of exhibiting to the students the appearanee'0f ry 
quil confidence, the governments \ betrayed “their | dlatn? 
thus a mmltitude of ‘evils ensued: Wien the dmmiversaty of the’ 
Reformation was celebrated, the reforming spirit, irritated that 
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the.reformation of the Church: should be approved, while that 
off} the State was denied, transported: itself to the: Wartbuargh, 
Where some hundreds of young men had assembled to cele- 
brate the festival. It is well known that in the evening; after 
the-example of the reformer, they burnt the emblems of the old 
slavery, together with a number of books, the majority ‘of 
which had long been condemned. - 
yBhis might have excited salutary reflection, since similar 
relations had, after'a lapse of three centuries, produced the 
same result..:'Fhe errors then committed by the Church might 
have furnished a useful lesson; but to act blindly and iuriously 
against the symptoms of the hidden disease, could be of ne 
avail. Instead of tranquilly viewing the thing as it ought to 
have been viewed, the governments, led away by the first im- 
pression, commenced: enquiries and dispatched embassies, 
thus giving the young men a vast idea of their importance, and 
betraying the secret of their own weakness. 1 
Phe students observing the state into which division had 
thrown the country, resolved at least to banish this division 
from the Universities, and to substitute a BuRSCHENSCHAFT 
or general society of youth, for the LANDSMANNSCHAFTEN OF 
societies according to the local origin of their members. If the 
govermments wished to interfere in this, they might, throagh 
men possessing the confidence of the students, have contrived 
that the local societies should be received into the general so- 
ciety, so that the latter might acquire strength by the alliance, 
and the parties, in their turn, obtain tranquillity. But the govern- 
ments were startled at any thing resembling the unity of the coun- 
try. The moral dignity and tranquillity of the general suciety 
was more dreaded than the opposite spirit which pervaded the 
lecal societies, and consequently the latter were favored. The 
Universities then became the theatre of confusion. The stu- 
dents who defended the principle of unity, irritated by the per- 
seeution and hostility they experienced, and the distrust that 
watched all their movements, thought themselves called to 
establish a better order of ‘things, and they acquired that spi- 
rit,-which, showing itself in public events, alarmed the govern 
ment beyond bounds. ~' orinas 
«atThe diversity: of opinions among the liberals was equally 
diffused among the students, whe speedily jomed a party. ‘Fo 
youth history has but'a short existence, and their own com 
inences only ‘with their life.” ‘That: sentiment which’ sees “the 
future inthe past, is not'yet developed in them.’ Consoiows of 
powers sv frée and active, youth is not inctined to considet the 
past attentively; thus following the intpulse of' naturé, 'théey 
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jein the party. which wishes to reform the world with:its own 
hand, and which, like the industrious spider, is at :ence: the 

joning machine.avd the spinner. But the youth of Germany 
po wished to represent the Germanic character, and the che- 
sea instrument for regaining all that was: good in past agesi 
Belonging, ia this poiat of view to the historical party, it was 
in contradiction with itself, a contradiction which it hoped te 
avoid by. going a step. beyond the Church reformation, forithey 
went, back. to, that period in the history of Germany, which, \in 
the existence of a nation, may be termed its infancy. 

‘Lhey adopted the opinion that history merits our veneration, 
baut)it was preceded by a state of nature which also belongsto 
history; now wheu ail the boads of society are broken, when 
the families of the old dynasties are decayed, such a state of 
things has returned exte mally, and the establishment of a new 
organisation, founded ona new nature, becomes the subject 
of consideration. On the same principle the social compact 
retarns under Germanic forms. As formerly our young pédple 
meditated the philosophic construction of the universe, 
now devote all their powers of construction to social relations) 
aud after going through the various dimensions of the constitus 
tion, | ideas, naturally terminate in a republican constitution,» 

_ Events tended to excite zeal and passion. Madame Krade+ 
net, whe, though eccentric, is sincere and benevolent, was 
calumuiated by the priests, pursued by the police, and sent 
back to Russia, because she had prayed with the people, fore- 
told the day of judgment, and fed the hungry. The Easpétur 
Alexander, sent Kotzebue to Germany, and certainly ine who 
had commenced his lite with a capital of infamy which few ae 
quire, even at an advanced age, he who had become the idel 
of the dregs of the people, and, the horror of all worthy mep, 
was the: fittest person for such an appointment. Whilst ce 
sors aud tribunals stifled all that could be uttered forthe wel- 
fare of Germany, he insulted with impunity all thatthe. people 
held dear. The. Emperor, probably, seat him with innocent 
motives, to observe the state of public feeling in Germany; 
bathe made the: most unfortunate choice, and suapirian exy 
tended from the man to the object of his mission. a 

This distrust was confirmed, when. Kotzebue, abusing | | his 
eemmission, basely calumpiated. the most respectable men, tind 
incredible as it may appear, punishment did not visit the eq 
lumpiator bat the calumniated, because they brought the werk 
of daskness) to light.. Public irritation was increased one 
appearance of ‘Stourdza’s work, which spoke of Germany-and 
is insfitntiions, in.a.way which. no. people could enduré fréma 
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dercigaer. }Dhe evident:infiuence of this publication over men 
jay powen; :the ‘indignation »experienced’ on seems Russia’ $6 
shamefully! abise our weakness, ‘by attacking our sentiments 
andn intemal existence, necessarily made a powerfuPiinptes- 
sien on the-youth of! Germany: Among the man hair, fas 
whose thoughts -were directed! towards public afta 

natural to expect that one spark of the fire 'whiel had” "peett so 
imprudently kindled; should ‘fall into:the:region' of the cloomy 
powers which the human breast encloses: | Sandt' was the: fitst 
who broke the dyke: and he who had long sougtit (6 under 
mine ity: was the ;firstvictim: ‘The young man took upon him- 
self at once. to justify the! act'and:to execiite it..~ He gave his 
a@wnibleod: in expiation to the enraged Nemesis, rewresyr J t 
theveld. maxim ‘that: blood will have blood. 

This eventoeame.like a‘thunderbolt on the people: | Since’ the 
qpalcning: -of the nation, nothing had excited ‘such « ‘sensation. 
What had -been unintelligible was now defined ;'a sa ary 
event once. more became th rallying point of thought. Public 
@pinion condemned the action, while it approved the motives: 
‘That sentiment which tells us that etemaljustice watches’ over 
human affairs, was revived; a brilliant light was thrown over 
the. situation of the country ; an increased participation in po- 
litieal.events took place > such were the results of the’ general 
agitation caused by this event. Public opimion‘suddenty broke 
from, its apprenticeship, and a serious feeling’ pervaded the: age 

which had hitherto sported with events. : 
adTo.this.blow, which profoundly agitated ‘the public mind: 
sueceeded: another, which was the more terrible‘ in immediately 
following the:first. Ai young man ‘of mild but irritable’ and'ré- 
served character, who:.viewed with horror the er, 
system that oppressed: his country, resolved by an ‘act’ of 
lence to-break her chains:, Regarding ‘President Ibel as ‘the 
author of that system: be chose‘him for his’ victim, || But te 
assume tyrannic power in @ country which‘ has legal means -of 
resistance; :is. 80t-a crime that: merits death. | A ‘people camot 
have liberty  until:they deserve it. This was the second) error 
of this. young man _ besides: that which was common ‘te Saridt; 
and he paid forithem with his) life. The’ angel’ of death has 
hgwever appeared to the iritended victim, has looked’ der? 
at,him, and it.is be Roped that the look’ will not we misun 


; *»\ iu 


(Phus, then: that: destiny. which has so Tong: penned that 


men to play.their parts om the:stage of life, 
such.an.awful \aspect among them, ‘that their ree o'mhinds we 
agized, with terror,- and they shudder before the “mystettots® 
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power,, Dreadfully decisive is imdeed the moment whem the 
first.bleod is shed in civil disorders... It gives birth to future 
big. with cvents,. At the same time it is aomark'.of/ thé faver 
of heaven. to Germany. that this act was not the-offspring ef 
mere. baked crime.. It-was committed by hands otherwise pure, 
and dictated, by an error. of the: heart. . ‘The choice’ between 
light and: darkness is still open to us. bh shay 
Few. who: have. spoken-or written.on this event have’ been 
struck) with these reflections. Every ene will'agree with Pro 
fessor, Staffans, thatthe violence was not a Christian-act; but 
God sometimes awakens a heathen virtue to'punish the’ Chris 
tian hypoerisy of these, who with levity approve of) unjust 
wars, ja,which hundreds of thousands perish, and never-think 
ot (he Gospel until the flames which they viewed with satisfaé/ 
tipn.at.aistance, at last set fire to ‘their own dwelling: ««! l 
‘The. perpetrator has been reproached with a crimimabpridé 
fur putting himself in the place.of the justice of heaveni ‘‘Phis 
view, is just with respect to one who would imitate the deed; 
but, may, not be, Christian when applied to him who committed 
it... What;would be said were he to defend himself im thesé 
terms; i : » usmnA 
‘* You. speak of pride, take care that you are not ‘yourself 
full of Christian ‘pride, since you say, ‘O God, 1 thank yod 
that. I am not like him!’ Do you think I decided lightly on thi¢ 
action? .The passions endeavoring to break loose; = 
around the entrance guarded by religion and morals. 
in evil times, or by a fatal error, the seal is broken- and’ the 
gates;of the abyss are open, every terror issues forth to seise 
upos the mind, with irresistible force. ‘That spirit whieh thé 
Roman saw'in Asia and\at)Philippi, has appeared 'to'mé; ' bet 
did not, triumph over me without a long struggle. | But who hae 
epened the gates and unchained the passidns?: Who has pom! 
sonedall the seurces of public happiness with hatred and-suss 
picion? .When the Romans took Edessa; the Temple They 


of, treasure, explored the very foundations of the Temple. 
tore, up the stone which, cdnsecrated by the ancient ‘Magi i 
sacred- charms, closed the cavern in which, as the legend telly’ 
us, {they had. sealed.up.the plague’ The dreadful disorder is 
stag, through. the aperture spread over the whole earth; ane 
destroyed. one-third of the hamam racé.—~Who first! broke’the® 
power of Christianity by making it cover every base passiviP®® 
Many profess, the ‘morality: of the Gospel'in their words; But 
omit it in their actions... ‘The \courts ' are’ filled with miei? 
call for, justivey butmo judge is tabe’ found |) Phe swort 
has therefore moved of itself fromythie wall and struék i giifity 
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pel Suara cain deotnhabiatontonisians 
and all that has hitherto heen. anade. 1 known is far from. being 
aes yawning guif that remains to be closed, 


sae at cl ten tari ae? tease 
an / eo crime é 
pda wary mi arta Be Reema’ Jacebinical sen- 
tences and metaphors, for which Gotha and Novalis, ase 
chiefly answerable, and which might be increased twenty-fold 
drs otimnato Sayre the teagic..pocts of ang aomntey sti die” 
covery. of seme daggers, ane of which, belonging to the time of 
the costume, bore the inscription, Zierde des. Biirgers 
’ ¢the Citizens’, arnarsent) irvthe seizure of some fragments e 
Pears. camper yo of overheated young men, obtained by violating 
Otte seca 9 post-office :—sueh is nearly the whole. result 
of violence which bave heen resorted to, )-Ia- 


oF ceeeeteending how catane of. soa dhindumtiabutie 
Yeing had committed, could spring from uncommunieated 
u 


tions, the governments them as ereneinee 

secret societies. 
. ‘To discover the heads of dace anepelabienn maianubep amen 
taken injurious te men respected by the whole nation, Com- 
missioners were sent to examine their papers, who, after tram- 
ing on all legal forms, violated domestic security, seized even 


a apo family documents; so that the of the 
ini fy we allipas remained to be dons ta mind 
—_ ast th, in whose veins the blwod riets, were 


regarded as abd Mopded criminals ncenamnene 
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‘Pheyarethemselves the unknown whom they svek, and they 
resemble the man wiia ‘set fire to: his house to destroy the mice t 
for their distrust) does’ not cease: when nothing is discovered + 
they only: believe \that: the reat criminal has escaped. 
however, has:most of\ail surprised the aitentive'part of Gerniciny 
in this:afiair, isthe recollection; that when ‘Reform is in question\ 
years pass' away without any common)co-operation being ‘ob- 
tained; whereas it required-only a few.days:to organise}: from 
Holstein to Enibargh,' a general hunt after censpirators.«) | 19 
- y Phese procecdings.coah? not fail to have am unfavorable in- 
fluence on the peoples) andthe ministerial conferences at Carls: 
bad ought to have discovered some means of extricating the 
country from its embarrassing: situation. |: Circumstances tiow 
imperiously required:that daplomatists; who hitherto had acted 
onlyc negatively; shovkd adopt positive measures, for whiok; 
bowewery.nb one was. prepared: |: Austria appeared to promote 
with particular zeal ¢his-assembly.. ‘She beheved her tranqnil- 
lity secured when she withdrew trom the unsettled empire ;: but 
union become historic; cannot be so: advantageously aban- 
doned is to: leave no result but gain. The cabinet ef Vienna 
having lost.ali popularity: by:a fruitless. experiment, began now 
pee real disquietude. History constantly ‘sits in judgment. 
| that the: French are punished fortheir political errors, she 
secks out other iniquities ,: ‘which exo 2 in Abeiy-4are as, «ween 
trouble and anguish. ~~: 
yas ithe whole of the oxinting sjahenjsvnn Geniniiedl ons ithe i 
liefithas nothing would happen,: the embarrassment was great 
wien nodt,only something. did ocemr, but it was»evident some- 
thing more was still te be expected. '-:A machine bad. beer ins 
veated: to, extinguish. hope, 2merely by its immobility.' | It had 
long answered, the parpose;: but. new; whem most-needed, tear 
s¢ized. the werkmen, and it:beeame quite unserviceabl¢, |): Mea- 
sures; ware taken .to. preventethetermination’ of :the confnsion 
Which prevailed, «Every seasonable proposition was done-away 
by an unreasonableone;every force: destroyed by ia’: counter. 
yinertness, and everysmovement stepped by its antago- 
nisti Thus) all; efforts could: mat:but be lost in: useless delibe- 
rations.;, Were it wished) with an!apparent ‘attachment tothe 
historical. party;\to cxplainithe ddth-article of the federal.act 
hy the restoration, of the eld ¢orporation States,ia contradiction 
ora take place, with, what-has already beenidone with respect 
codstitntions. ,Oughtitito.be propesed, to form’ an-executiwt: 
fve. fon the;Dict?, .But.the heart of the: mation is now-tumed 
from, that inatibatons: ich has Jong bees considered only pro- 
Veional,, For, 06 an) Kuperer)without.a: 


sentative Lok no one breathes a wish. 
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yo W hat.cam-the diplomatic art.effect against thei powen-of ma- 
ture? ..A courser striking the ground with bis hoof niay!make.a 
spring rise up; sand when it turns to a river, no human force can 
stop/the current. The Chambers will establish their right»df 
deliberating on the resolutions of the Diets, by theix' ynited-ef- 
forts they will, constitute the second chamber of the' empire; 
and wher once: they actin concert; they will feel the necessity 
of fortifying the. general. executive power; along with the ge- 
neral parliament of Germany: ‘Fhis is. the. natural course) of 
things; and the. course of history. | The nation! is bent on unity ; 
aaid: its «will is like the growth of the trees; and the blowing of 
the wind, te which no human effort can oppose! a bartier?, !s«! 
Phe, diplomatic art, therefere, can in no way: prémote the 
welfare of Germany. The lightaing of heaven has ‘struck the 
German oak; its crown has lost) its:verdare, but its trank!:\is 
stillsvigorous, and will send’ forth new branches. 'The history 
of Germany for the last three centuries, presents! nething ‘but 
sterility and laniguer; a spirit ef: destruction prevails*in thé 
edifice of the State. the pillars crack, and the ivy thaticovers 
the: sfénes scarcely sérves:to hold them together,’ “—But»the 
mass.is still secretly connected with the rock imwhichit is:cut} 
and, being united with it in that common life ef nature ‘which 
nothing cart destroy, retains its primitive vigor after the’ lapse 
éfia thousand years; and is capable of receiving new forms.’ + 
Formerly, when States attained this point.of decay, Provi- 
dence’ applied the remedy of emigration; multitudes Of<bar-, 
barians overran the wasted nation; suspended life was refreshed 
with pew bleod,: and the withered branches re-florished.: ‘Phis 
remedy has ceased: to exist, ‘since civilisation has destroyed the 
ancient forests, and the plough has spread cultivation éver thé 
land. | But when a State decays, the public opinion which had 
aniiiated it becomes: more and more distinct from the matters 
it:tien: becomes destructive imstead of preservative, and in’ its 
efiorts.to constract'a new abode, dissolves the bends of the eld 
organisation; tomake rdom fer the new-dne.!iipoonu! as yc 
-- $n) the \intermediate iage between an old. and anew order 
idens dart through ‘society with the rapidity of lightning, Reis 
had oto: say:! whether) thought: be diftased by respiration, ‘Wy 
lanyuage,: ior byosome:seeret sympathy. All meni adopt one 
opinion; and the flame spreads in’ proportion’ as efforts are 
made: to extinguisbit, No madness canbe more wipardonablé 
them the wish to! impede-this gteat' work'éf creation, and 
wage) war against public ‘opinion; a war which was never 
svegessfall >: Dhe work must:be left to perfect itself. '' “tf 
re-erukisation and renewal of ideas will be effected by astow 


rvipno2 
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metamorphosis... But when opinion is rashly impeded or turned 
from its, object, the tertible war Of the ‘passions breaks oat, 
every, thing tends to 9 total ovetthrow, and on’ all sides re- 
junds the cry of,-—May the sword of public opiniow fall on the 
heads of those whe would resist it! Me 
Twa. ways are open for passing the point to which ‘the’ pro- 
gress. of the age bas brought us. We may éither suffer ideas to 
SR among us, or we may allow ourselves to be overcome 
by. them, at the risk of evety thing. It cannot be denied that 
the progress of things inclines us to the latter ‘course. ‘The 
wizzard cauldron, in which violence would ré-cook ‘society, 18 at 
work, with the infusion of eVery kind of’ venom } and it wppéars 
that: the fire on which it séethes, will be industriously ‘kept up, 
gyi). the midnight hour of Revolution strike, ("1 
if {Che present age exhibits all thosé various ‘canses, | ont of 
ich would formerly have been deemed stiffi¢ient to’ hive pit6- 
snced. revolutions : excessive taxation, ‘the atiitrary altetition 
of, the law, the violation of liberty, and thé abuse bf ‘standfite 
ies ;, such have been the means employed té bring abotit We 
mt. singular unanimity of discontent. Public order nd 
onger, res on that instinctive obedietice’ which ‘is ‘too ‘firitily 
rooted. inthe human heart. ‘This last’ wreck of “thé ‘safety’or 
governments must also be committed ‘to the waves; for’ caxti- 
nnal,complaints, that never obtain justice; have paved the ey 
illegal conduct, and disposed the people to executé’ jy ite 
ir,own hands. wor MOV SS Aaa rIs 
idea of the possibility of a revolution now pervades'all 
-mainds ;;and. in the one party it excités’a mortal terror, ‘whist 
‘the, other treats it with culpable levity. | A’tevolttton’ ‘is! a¢n- 
tastraphe of such terrible importance in history, that note bat 
aenseless or desperate mén tan wish for it. A’ total overt 
of social order can only be the result of the passions! and asin 
fits of fever, nature employs deliriam, test the: ‘vital powe 
should be weakened. Aveigin fatigue, ‘so a ‘nation, ‘in Sitch 
th inadness, ‘shoulil' the 







/paxoxysuis, must be ‘seized wi ‘ 
come to a strong aie Basi Ay hip hore per aces 
@ppears easy ; an unusual sentiment! €, and’ ani crea 
embhusiasm, appear to promise thé most 'favdréle result#: The 
gredtest number of well-disposed men ‘are’ to be: found’ in 
-party that first rises up. ie axis which commected ‘all’the 
elements of the social union being broken, thé ddminion ‘of the 
party attached to order cannot Iong'p |; and as intélléétial 
wer loses its mag animal power gains ground, and seizes 


7 ; of affaits.’ Ths each @xeéebds that which pre- 
din every speciés of edittevalnie os was the tae in 
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England, the Protesters and Resolvery will. be’ bet wi 
the Millenians, who acknowledge no government 
come the Levellers, who require equal tops 
and finally the Antinomians, who regafd all éfhical g's 
tyranni¢al,. Thus,in Frange, the Girondists “Were octal 
by the Jacohins, and in the Low Countries fhe Teofoels 
followed,, the ,Geuses. This progréssion continues’ tire 
every degree of human turpituds, u natal il that GHEE’ eiastcd e 
overthrown; all hat was lofty, level] pt and ail esi 
ferred to pew, possessors, 
When the nation is thus exhausted by nor chica deep 
return takes place, by inevitable re- “altipas aati 
rity. This power gradually adyauces 16 "the band pete 
despotism, commits A, SUgcessinn crimes: of att’ Oppel 
yature to those. of the : preceding period,. and ioe 
whole gircle is ro upugh,, ap tatgrnal | or extétal 
brings the, two, extremes to a is bedi, Sich'h ae 
Progress of the revolu utions of Engla Mer eionae a Pevery 
other, cevolution, A’ German reyolution will not’ ‘Bean Apter 
Nie for,the war, of the peasantry has already proved that if 
blood be less ab is not the less easy to urge the’ ae 
any, exiremily ermany a new idea is added 
whi bich effected the change in yee ;—the idea ‘ordi 
wi render, the ferment stronger than ever it hag bee: 


German revolution must terminate with the && 


the reigning families, the oyerthrow of all eccl 
os a , the, extirpation. of the nobles, and the re 
a republican constitution, id when Germany ‘shall ‘fim 

another. and. maa soa W, Tefistein, as every rasta 
megessurily becomes a condneriny nation, “she” will 


adyance fens ha} boundaries, and, overthrow, even 
of Asia, the, fragi system of th of the Etiropean ae adie, 
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eo titi nye et at! ane age “hire 
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reach, the, brink of the abyss, exhortation and’ counsel. are ag 
wan ain attempt by words.to arrest the ravages of an earth- 
ora storm. ‘The more the approaching tempest, lowers, 
ogo the vertigo of governments, the more it behoves 
parties to agree, at least on this point, that by united efforts the 
uncertain and violent moyement may be. rendered gentle and 
regular, and that the inugdation may be prevented by guarding 
against the breaking of the dykes. 
Now. of the parties in oppositien, the one looks to historical 
consolidation, the other to spontaneous creations, for su 
iencies > @ commencement must take place with Te- 
moval of this dispute ; and.as to the views of these parties, it 
may be-observed, that the different ages of natural existence in 
su@cession,'are as necessarily and inseparably the property of 
the-people, as the different contemporaneous institutions and 
personalities, since these form the immanent state, and, those 
the permanent: and as with regard. to, the latter, rights, and 
duties. are‘reciprocal, so in respect to the former, any rights an 
after -age may inherit are accompanied by, previous established 
duties.: Besides, if each age should. happen te have the same 
proportion of formative powers to bestew, since an early. age 
cah:pnly transfer to a later what itself possesses, the formations 
nitist-hecorisidered with regard to the powers. employed ; and 
if the latter times claim more enlarged and practic principle 
the more early may be allowed the preference: in. every 
cemnected with the lofty and the ideal. ' 
diab things are to be judged of by their on tli suffi- 
¢idntly proves the biessi diffased by the mere particu, 
larly: mGermany. Out ereenntenae ch the Church 
was fonnded, and round its cathedral—the Gothie, pera 
imperial fortress, another Mons Salutis, was cut and built, 
nistitutions wett so: judiciously. regulated, that, they: all. 
rey care cyt in one “powerful and florishing state-body, 
isjation-was: establishedisimilar.to. which ne.other nation bad 
‘am idea: : Germany: was distinguished for genius an 
morality, and had attained adegree of atlvancement in arts 
literature, ¢xeceded by'me previous age, , Finally, arouse 
her whole: donduct and existesces «she: exhibited, ay) ani 0 
and peas of which we can scarcely form. anation, 
is shown by history, and the wrecks efi her, greatness, that, 
Techetsocdhejenthd eaptitateatets > 10 2iSmS LE ali rfl os 
‘Our age would be placediina penplexing stdin ni 
in’ Drie of thesefits ofiarregance: with. which. it-is,,often, L 
attéimyit'to irighite: into the foumdation:.of this pass e 
Stiould Bame say:—Sthiotv what yeu have accomplished |:, te 
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what you have speculated, and what you have effected, that I 
ttiay Know what honor is due to you, and gratit you the merited 
prise :Should the age then expose its poverty, and display the 
theatrical wardrobe ef its virtues t6 the sharp and penetrating 
éye of the judge, she would doubfless pronounce the foliowy 
sentence: 


“ Yow have eloquently boasted of your achievements ond 
glory; but I have examined your merit, and find that alf*is 
founded on vanity and nothingness.’ ‘In no respect do ee. 
sess a traly creative power ; the source of every 
pulse is'obstructed:: you have forsworn that inward 
which tends to preservation. Your whole existence ‘is confu- 
sion, and your strength consists only in subversion. 
~ © F built a Church for you, whose foundation was washed ‘by 
the waters of the earth, while its spires reached the-clouds:> But 
you haye thrown 4 fire-brand into it, under pretence of divesting 
it of all’ that was earthly and combustible, anid mow ote ae 
naked walls and pillars remain. ots 

“¢Germany EF eficircled with a mural crown like a stsung- etal 
of mail. Bat you have burst open the gates, the towers amid 
walls are levelled with the dust; so that the empire has become 
an open village, guarded only. by Castom-houses. ‘The ome 
broi imperial mantle, which covered all, has been tomby 
the feudal tenants, who, decked out in the ’ shreds, resemble 
Negro Princes strutting about in the foreign dresses: for adtiy 

‘barter the liberties of their subjects. 

** With the savings of ages I etidowed beth Charch and State, 
86 that they mie become an organ and an earthly inheritance ‘ 
U raised to independence the military, the lower classes, ‘and 

evén'thie trade ; but all has been destreyedimafew 

“All the ideas of your real basis being’ dissipated, new, 
trejike, wander as orphan-shadows in society, driven-hene 
and there by the wind of opinion!’ And with all thisy:there-is 
ot, throughout the whdle extent’ of the empire, ‘a single mame 
itient of ‘yourfounditig, that will go down to pesterity, 

‘* Your tashi spirit of inquisitiveness has carried | omihterthe 
bthipive of Fwith's' ‘and by measuring: ~ yee bys a 
litiiwan ‘standard, ‘you have confounded them with what-is 
earthly.’ The pure; unvariegated ray of truth has-been dbseus 
red mary ‘colors, ‘and what- was ion Moininthen, wiitedy Ene 
been ‘split into irreconcileableparts:) © 1a 2 

“ By the allurements of the sensés;-you hin pétvertediell 
; nilowophy; 4 that forgetting its heavenly origin, even eee 
ve of fanoy+t <2 Omles}: Salaman Fa a 

Agitiaty’ beines ‘which have ‘mortal lives without: ‘immortal 
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sim sand. exen your; intelectual, eceupations: Seanette 
ME ey sensual enjoyment, | 1 
arts have. been turned. aside from their sacred destis 
nation ; without system, depth, er meanisg, are: become the 
childien of.this..world, devoid.-of reflection, and suitedoto 
empty friyoloys, impulses; aud, the, intricate. extrawagances 
pisDidi He il are, Jike these in) music; ntorely the 
al y wv ted 
) ¥ one, diplomacy :is.the dectaine:| end: practice of} ebbolnte 
ng gness,. joined) to..the readiness, of perverting:histori¢al 
eyents;; your. art..of government is.therely vain bookishlearm- 
.which, entirely foreign, to, nature, existsmerely in artificial 
wa (pursming, the phantoms | of empty: theoties, and 
panes the ‘world of fivsaginaliom, to grasp 
Honiw 19WwOg 
Lend “has: hitherto. consisted moreky. in desteoying. 
ae overies. you'boast of, having ‘made’ in tho adiaira 
Bm a me no great matter. Your diberty and ¢quak 
lity.is” pes vial but. the elective affinities ,of (the ,elements | af 
seciety,.with which all constitutions have had, thein,;commences 
+, Vhe.anxious. separation of powers ;--th¢) fotrhation of 
Chambers, in which national freedom ia te, dake ap its 
\ eel these. things om a! — small i ication 
evals. preparing for. your | adan 
emancipated slave, who I foes an nant of, Serchcinayed 
ur pawer as a weak. and feeble despotism wavering between 
y.caprice and liberality... The. histery: of :your: publica 
is.oulyja disgusting struggle between timid, selfavitt and 
ul licentiousness, a fermenting movement without. rérelt, 
orable. system of concealinent amd deception, a dis- 
Sion to contention .withoat ‘struggle or dignity. All-your 
tis built on phrases; asilent concu in. reciprocal 
and deceit, eno, descends 4 the lowest, — 
tue ds, praised as, worldly, pradence.: eorrnpting and devel: 
z, however, no.eiher agecap with you dispute the palm '-i- 
the. reprower, easily ,arraign:-and pat te shame 
that conceit, which. the age in its:folly refuses to recognise; 
| its presumption would..be- jastly, punished |W hat: andig+ 
to be hah wheace rents shandie'uhen Welkearasestsed 
selg ene Orie et pene reply ;\and ne ot eens 
wledge, a, satisfactory view world, iif ght t 
A dition fen, the. harshly-acowsed, to.offer, a debtnanetl 


oa eal sor ual sitons adie tren dee taleiny 
Ht Ra erected'on the firm foundations ofthe 
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earth are thrown down and ¢rumbled ‘ato ‘riifs;’ ‘Wher the 
internal sustaining life is departed. Besides Se aaah. SO 
have » founded: -your: new work on the florishing’ past of. an 
earlier antiquity. is it my crime:that there is a time for ver 
thing on earth, and that States, when they ‘ave run through 
their pheenix period must ‘renew their existence’ amidst de. 
vouring flames’? ‘The dome of yonr chareh did indeed ascend 
to heaven; the stones of which it was fonned were nothow- 
ever dead masses, but rather free self-existing' natures, Which 
believing resigned their wills to the idea. Can T resist, if the 
resume their pledged freedom, and the elenients hasten to“ titiite 
ander! new forms? You consolidated’ Germany, “but” gi 
powder has' blown up the Cyelopean walls, and thé‘in 
ofthe anonk was: only the symbol of that’ awful’ 
power which about the same time began to unfé 

o&* Your constitution was fouled Ga the hubuleting 
possession >: but lo! the flood of geld from ‘a temote q 
tre globe has washed it away. . When the life’ from’ above 
departed; that which is yet growing green in the © 
tare must; according te the eternal laws of ither th 
absorbed ' by death, or thrown off into the mass ; ‘as @bandone 
by the in-dwelling spirit, it becomes withered. hus' the’ ides 
ot the Enrperor ‘was: gone before his external ‘representa 
had vanished. ‘In the same manner as the Church bets 
first benambed in her spiritaal organs, so is the whole'féddal 
system: dead ‘in spirit; for the possessors being’ gowe, " 
property chas° faitly fallen to the survivors. ‘Et “has 

iefly taken possession of by the third estate. "The ’spir 

ate fled—God has set them freo—can I then prevent ¥ 
from using their rights, and abandoning the mother’s safé fmd 
warm'| fest to spread themselves: abroad? ' ‘Phat ‘only’ faith 
walks)in pure light, and reason, a fallen angel, wa STs 
( is-atheresy: All knowledge ‘has become more pom- 
prehensive, more intelligible: Since ‘the third estate ha: 
rishéd, it has, aceording {o its eustom,  ainied chiefly “# 
practical, the substantial, and the usefals and‘ science i8' 
subservient to -watits, the ‘arts to relaxation) Freedtin 
yet young, and knows ‘not ‘hew to conduct’ itself; ‘ar 
power, grey and feeble ‘with age, knows not how to 
between the tobe anid wobiv be. chi 
ii({UDhis‘sitnation of things then exhibits only a quicti 
disputing, a fortiing and dissolving,’ a creating and dest 
the fire must ever be watched to see that the i 
quickly on. ‘The attraction and impulse’ ‘bf the iiiternaltocns 
being relaxed) old chaos has returned to society, and the OM 
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oreater is followed by a destroyer.. But life can only come 
from death. .The formative power of the world, bo i the 
elements were first mixed in the cup of Hermes, and the influ- 
ences, heaving, fermenting, hissing, and thundering, came 
together, made at first, before the just proportion of the struc- 
ture was discovered, many discordant formations, which the 
mountains still enclose. Require not, therefore, of me, that I 
‘Should even in a first sketch, form a permanent structure; you 
can only interrogate the future respecting my work.” 

-If the reproach be calculated to check overweening pridc, 
this Defence may preserve us from an unnecessary dejection, 
and it will then be easy to find the just mean in which the past, 
which also had once been present, maintains.its rights, and the 
present, which in its turn must as a past, fall into the rear of 
the coming time. Since history is composed of ages, he whoa 
denies one, must reject all that has gone before. What dis- 
members itself, is at all times injurious, As a general prin- 
ciple, whatever operates as. it were instinctively, and with an 
efiicacious.effect on the whole, is historical, and as such ought 
to be honored and esteemed; and whoever, guided, by a false 
theory, excludes it, may be certain that he is proceeding in an 
erroneous course. 

The first relation however in which the opposition of times 
and views .comes practically forward, and puts forth its inter- 
position, is that of the State with the Church. According tg 
the idea of antiquity the Church represents, in the great com- 
munity of believers, the ideal side, while the European Re- 
public in the.imperial dignity, and particularly in the State, 
esents.the real side. But the relation between the two 
es is such, that the ideal is free in its nature, self-pow- 
erful, reposing on itself, sclf-transparent, and enlightene 
ideas which, like stars in,the coenflux of their light, intersect 
each other, andare bounded and encircled by that serpent, which 
exer returns on itself. .'The real, however, though embraced by 
the former,.as the earth, by, the.celestial. sphere, .is in its turn 
shut up in itself, and moves.in.an. eternal circle, according to 
fixed laws. of a natural nccessity, and in so far as if is subject to 
necessity, -freedom-is removed, from the. former, and,a peculiar 
law is.-obligatory,. The one,is. therefore. the symbol of 
other, and the ideal takes precedence of the real. as first in 
dignity-;, but: in, so: faron- theside of nature as the idéa has 
actually embodied itself, it has mepoed act of. the janes on 
a the ideal, and must resign itself to, the natural laws of the 


“Thas. the ,ethic has the preference, over . the pathic, and 
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doés not acknowledge ‘the jurisdiction of passion; or “the 
dark side in Man; and at the’same time assumes no’ direct 
rulé in the dominion of the passions. All it does is*toact 
upén them by the laws of beauty, so as to regulate as faras 
possible, the eruptions of natural impulses; the Church is 
therefore among the ruling powers, but yet not the exclu- 
sively ruling; on the contrary, the state, governed by many 
terrestrial relations, possesses the sole ruling power, which the 
Church may s=nctify, but cannot usurp. ' 

But when the dark spirit rises from the depth to attack and 
obscure the stars of the sky, then the attacked justly vindicate 
their dignity, and, ‘hurl the aggressor down again'to his abyss. 
This happened in the time of Henry the ‘Fourth, when the 
éterhal order of things was revolted against; then was*sent 
that great man, too much cavilled at in‘modern times, wh6 
powerfully saved the liberty of the Church. But during this 
haré contest, the other extreme was produced, and the Churely, 
abusing he? victory, now assumed, in the persons of some of 
the following Popes, a worldly power to which ‘she had @io 
right; and this deviation from the central path necessari 
produced another reaction which developed itself in the s 
mation. Ts 

A political sect has since arisen, which maintains ‘that ‘the 
Church forming part of the state must necessarily’ be subjected 
to if. Sucti a doctrine, which raises necessity above “li q 
which makes heavenly things subservient to the earthly, 
which christianity had freed them in her contest with old 
heathenism, which enslaves mind in the fétters-of mattef, 
alfhough quite in unison with the spirit of ‘the age, is yetth 
itself so humbling and revolting, that this spirit, which has new 
reached its extreme, will certainly find ‘here’ its’ climax, and 
give way to higher and more dignified’ views. A’ Chatth 
going to court with the German ‘sovereignties, divided: like the 
rest of the commonwealth into'so many factions, that wotld 
degrade herself by exposing her power over the conscience; 
the jests and frivolities' of courtiers ;/ giving up her doctrines, 
to ‘bé Blown to and fro by ‘the wind ‘of theories,’ would ‘soon 
bécome the ‘most contemptible’ of ‘institutions; and a> Diet 
Would nét béable to Keep together, even in’ appearance, her 
frail members. ‘ A > 1t fees rare 
“AS Tibetty formerly protected’ the ambition ‘of Popes,“aite 
at how ‘stand “by” the @ppresséd’ ‘Cherth, and defend: het 

Om “And indeperidente ‘agaist “tie staité;'and “assist tn 
emancipating spiritual things from the trammels in whidt fey 
até ‘kept ‘by & usurped’ Power.’ Phérefore théte Can be no 
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igisjjoat > 
the, aibolies urchin ‘particular, respecting 

mi 3t ORY oA ite co-ordmation .witha temporal 
Chranch, must rise; apo iter ye balance 

mnt ,when,,in the: reciprocal relations: of 


f christian morality, Do unto, -otbers,: as 
Fan ae ‘that re should do unto you, quent bo vebbiea 


» t to attain. this.) roint, the Chureh must, eugene Herself 

aut a hares than every upon her unity, and ‘sil finnly, main 
a we la Ox Of herd heres, ben cashitary 
a i hen, this is denn, 

ps sa ere cai i “9 wir ag mn ‘ime 

p of arbitrary, authority sebice she might 

Germany, .is.as Ditle inclined 


‘Reclesiastica litical, despotism... 
tps eon oh, however, which, without. abolishing 
t take a. retrograde course, mothing ng. remaini hut 
e reformation im discipline, ;andito,carry.it so 
Pay will be vested in the. community, ‘as Somer 
n the .Charch.in the Present Age,” has.ably 
fer, x are to be,established,\on she: :prineiple 
an as. those of the Catholic.Church on thatief unity. 
socus of political power, ; though als)of a collective 
if By no. means ty with. that..of, the ecelesies- 
other. dive irections. proceeding from precon- 
views, or confused notions, being of no 
ao: cae her, pet their. \fnetien,;. are net 
aknomladees, what, ene ond 


inp oi ses sane 
paver ity, 
pees: iat 
oe ee, 
whe fone, 
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motions have not eternal sameness, they are onl te 
See ayeincreiing ol pute tit oe ot 
will; ~w al aifito A whbje; has’ s 

access to each individually. | Connected by” nitérmeé 

ergans, and animating and preservitig each “tlier,' 
that perfect free-acting whole. which is ee “Hike 
oreation: ! 

The former, however, possesses more of that real ess 
‘which we have spoken, and is therefore’ 
imy: element of the state 5! the second ‘app 
ideal, appears-as the more ‘spiritual pater 
itself,-however, the fornier ‘bears more the’ ase 
ism, atid thé ‘latter that uf catholieish + ‘tnd 
‘onerwill représent’ the democraticadl, the other the’ moni 
\prineiple: | Democraey ‘will always ‘coticenitraté ‘int it; 
tends as much as possible fo’ be ‘its own ‘legislator, id 
‘every power” ‘attempts’ as 4 ‘supe ett 
lorder: by : jumed ‘abstraction ; it dissolves “and 


it Vomtes to the’ single’ individeal; to the last vay 
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community. It therefore considers authority thirty, 
wmakesits own ‘¢onviction the judge of its'actions$ “thi bof 
munity has @ delegated“ power. Unity is formed by, 
tous ‘plurality, “and has Otherwise no ideal’ con 
Spuwer,y - But the essence of thé monarchical | rine 
ciation and ‘self-denial. “It ufises ina 
suecession of abstractions up to the’ highest ' power,’ an ne 
dosveniltele eee: considers sf tat ts tnferion a Aoting 0} 
that first synthesis; the uitity,’Concentrating the wholé in ite! 
‘Phe ‘essential’ character’ of monarchy is theteted an 
obedience, applied to that's gener Ps ‘was. pro 
: y the sactifice of all story all: tin 
' aré whited in’ genetal fiving adit. + 
“But! since’ every state Sit in ts bei take OOF 3 
nature, we ve in’the’ constitutions'o uitiqud 

in those of Greece, and, ini miodétn thiies, in ‘those ‘of the 
World, the eleinent' of eet ‘t ve) the 
nmaaner With ‘tespect to the ‘Chifch’ we mh crt gf 


‘polytheism, in’ the’ latter sectarianism. eh fit 
‘tons were in all their elements Of family; Reet 1 stake 
purély atitomdtoas, atid es erin en on ay 
added by in aristrocney, which sea a 


rs All’ ancl a parrot ‘were bine 
meri A908 tUbee Oat eke eekaet sett este hear 
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the water, like the, heayer;:and sent forth colonies like the hees:} 
the, interior.of these societies every: thing, was regulated after. 
periods and.cycles,of nature ; >the | authorities: represented: 
,Mescending and ascending, energies. of nature. Rome; 
founded in her interior upen: the, same. priaciple,. introduced: 
externally. the system of menarchy, into her.great empire, but- 
still restricted by the genius of the ancient world; the pres 
‘inces essentially obeyed, and. the will of all nations. was)cOn- 
of ibe in, that.of. Reme,,ia the same manner asthe Jupiter: 
of the capitol. reigned ever all: the, deities, of the comqneted: 
tug ora} 
:, Germans. issuing .from. their forests, stormed the bul: 
warks,.of this empire,.and gradually: ingrafted the spiritual- 
unity.of monarchy upon their natural state. When Charle> 
stem had. seitied the tranquillity of the western: world;; hes: 
age first. empire in the spirit of the new. christian. age, 
the first Prince ‘‘ by the grace of Ged and the -choice of;' 
the.,People,” still nebly honored, the principle.of old, German: 
berty, allowed it every development, and uniting it with the . 
q monarchical principle, formed the first.really organic, 
sduberning ian in.all his physical.and mental faculties. 
subsequent. times, however, the unity, which this, sove- 
reign, during this long wars, hed,; perhaps, too strictly, main- 
tained, became gradually loosened, and. the autemaious princi. 
‘eniting sixcogth, divided the body of the: state into. -bran- 
dtorming a gradually rising series ef-unities, of which — 
inferior. appeared, the. root -of .a, superior. The feudal: sys- 
tem.of the, middle age. was,then established ;) the ian ‘ob 
the crown, uniting with the demecsacy af, the landholders, pro-) 
duged the seven. degrees of aristocracy, of which, the: Emperop 
as,the. highest unity, formed the-head. « This.all proprietors 
giving up their property. to.the community in order the bettes 
to secure its use to themselves, by the protection of the whole,:’ 
1m; the, nage: manner, as nates are ris: mare vngh atrfhe ; 
famnbion of ty, they .fomme t:impene mass of | 
which penal all nen-preprietors, ,er allywhom:they.! 
conquer bythe force of arms, 4o.a mild sort)of slaveny:: 
With this fhis mixture of the.two iprinciples, Germany: passed brib+. 
liantly. through, the second period efi ber soiddlentign, and wast! 
eleyated to the. of; Christendom, : | But »im: a er 
time this system, which had) beer opganised by the development; 
of democracy, was also to! be déstroyed by dotesibepbaden 
fey sh After the powerful Suabien Emperors hecameettincs;!! 
the lnperial emit ty being elective; and that of tho iofficersiof ther: 
éro Xiolence anil, disorder constantly increased. 
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Tho Ecclesiastical and Lay Princes: then “acquired: more ‘and 
more strength; because they contained most'of the prinéiple’of 
unity But this accession of power they olitained on theione 
hand at the expense of the-imperial power, whidh: they yrada- 
ally undermined ; and on the other at; the expense of' the vas 
sals, whom they either impoverished or bribéd imto-theik ie 
tereste' ” : , euis oy stores: Tide 


-Perritorial ‘sovereignty now’ gradually developed: itself? tv 
the ‘first. place the inverition-of gunpowder enabling the ‘Princes’ 
todispense with the bravery of their vassals, they-transformed: 
them into courtiers, or hirelings in their armies. Secondly; ‘the 
discovery of America, pouring its streams of gold into’ soeiety, 
was followed by the system ‘of taxation which soon rendéred’ 
governments independent of the grants of Jandholders:' Findly}’ 
the reformation entirely sabdued ithe:Church, and reidefed 1 

on the state. ‘Thus’ the empire :was: divided nPAA 
hostof greater and lesser tyrants, who scarcely’ tolerated tié 
ce of a chief over themselves, but constantly ‘eft’ 
erodching downwards, destroyed the democratical “principlé-try 
all below themselves. iid CUETO 
The better to effect this purpose, those systems -of centri 
sation were invented, by which governments took -évery ig 
under'theit control; the least trifle was destined tobe regn-" 
lated from the ventre ; the police extended its pewers inte thé’ 
very private life of society ; the Church itself was-made# tod}! 
of this policy. But insulted nature soon took vengednceonm’ 
the supporters of this infatuated system. » ‘Those ‘central de- 
partments required beings of'a higher nature than areuswally’ 
found among the generality of mankind, and yet were“mostly’ 
occupied’ by creatures who, with respect to cnerzy and per 
ception, were ‘below mediocrity’; whilst from: beneath the in= 
sulted authority could receive neither assistancGe' nor resterd-- 
tioni: > Zi ; i Us332 Gi 
Thus, however, in proportion ‘as: it greedily swallowed 
every. thing its’ strength ‘was gradually-lost; ‘and the mas 
becoming more intricate, the ‘weak sprmg that ‘had’ to’ 
whole :ia motion, was inadequate to overcome the resistante: ’ 
At ithe ‘same‘time all instinets and etiergies’ being destroyed!’ 
the: whole political economy ‘became ‘an artificidl work of the’ 
understanding 'withoutlife and natare. In like manner as landed> 
property: first) went: ‘for coin, and then for paper; all organte'! 
energy beratheé-a' dead letter, which: had but: little ‘to de With® 
the real-world, and the state resembled" these -galvanised ‘ane 9 
mails which,’ ‘without life; ‘awfully-porform all its fauetionsyi 9) 


Whiist this system’ was in its fulb growth its antiddéte:- was se - 
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Dee Ap erate neg a tee ne 
‘of the em Under thici: 

Slcemamasoeuhidenntonts Conmpanies in the cite, 
and these societies formed in the Hanse Union a corpordtién’ 
of a higher orders ‘Meantime: the’ fevolution in Switzerland 
tarmed an independent peasantry. The imerease of moucy mith 
the aumber of free proprietors, and soon transferred: the 
(past of the soil'te the free :commions.| ‘The servied'in 


armies gave them honorable:distinetions, pave thent' 

and the sciences formerly ‘by'the 
orders, and anally by ne arrears they: enalnes: 
efipouscicnes: | 0 oat 


oo (Thaw, the aumagietiorh elonitat cpowerfally xii a inthe 
same ratio as'the-monarchieal externally extendet;: temal- 
ly weakened itself; and. while the latter, attempting encroach: 


Eaeck Seeacnes - ssa a 
f was t to: rh; 

cratical element has been carried to the highestpiteh of disedn- 
ten; and it Gay decediiy civeaon, in whee ra ved 
oxmsperation or conciliation, ifva olent waplosion 

ba tobe a: vided. me b 

~ Were we.to compare present state Germany with 
situation of organic life, we should say, that ermany with aay’ 
that ofthe magnetic Somnambulism ; for in that state: all free: 


the inte 
tectual authority, the mind being in a dreaming states 94. 6 
ace situation inferior life acquires what ‘is lost:by 
the superior, it receives new instinet; anew sense is awaken: 
ca .whereby it. “obtains a: dnowledge of itself and the 
Shy ces amneay eens 

since the im | Wary 

eager tee 
a ee ee 


Samanesby 

pele een ver ae ee 
se crecnars sen ow aires, agp ape | 
Seer ae ea 
‘lois, sands 


iF tC ag jaeleryet od? agp oe peg werereigae 
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descend, to eodnente the base-nfthe oe ee 
saan “form a ‘eentral, co-operation hwihich “ 
dérance both to “7 oe , cub ean al 
WIT # GHB j c#nald od) ci boanol esiielova vas 
bbe covmamutities should beinnrestrainké iattheir internalady 
Ufiniétyation, and senindl udiiced im the election of their offeers ; 
tho ineyer- on gustice iaf:the: y beim contimmed 
\aTament, the formemguide y sdthedt ‘custom ) avd. the 
lgolpe aaneatinate (niet: of tad anth: beth as\ magistrates: 
erpf, are attachod to 
the, itodleio€ famviieuneint edi vd viicoh bus 2 
The officers of the administration and judicotenap cicate, trie 
copnerting link whith brings all thes’: com 
Sy Ate 1 OF munity’ .:- The Spero, it 
gepexad superintendence of dnoluhiobat the daw uv thie eon 










Jegalepna just. a per {gothet> 
ee would: thereby bear amonarchital elation! 
to that, wamedi helow it, and, as it ascends ‘inv the’ 
of power it ought to be more and more concentrated 4? d 
» being. placed in the centre, communicating’ 
with the local anthorities, and: on the other with 
rt cnc sh ipinistey.:.» Bat -in the admi 


of ndepenince lramd, das icit! 
br oan the eomplete eootra p, inplick soba 


Sot oe 
i to the 

to a ju ahaie grtianee eh 8 ot goied baia: oti .virtesiwe ba xt 

-Bawas ion ofclochl:comverus will be best spbr- 


tsi themselves, all minor offeers-ap 
i fthecau peri or dep wrnac ad 
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tidfi’ This the «system will be strengthened and supported by 
thé 'efiéréies’ of ‘those automatons’ institutions ‘which are t 
powerfal gtowth of the native soil. : 
This appears to be the only means of regaining what we 
have Tost; of calming the public mind; and bringing that ex- 
tenSive, wavering, tnsettled activity back again into its proper 
chaninel ;'' thas by’ restoring the rights of the’‘people, obedience 
will he sectired; and ‘that free submission, which is the only bul- 
watk Of the Staté) wil? be obtained! ~  ' 
“By allowing free’ communication of thought,’ bound only’ to 
tritth in facts, and moral’ éqitity ‘in opinion, and its’ abuse left 
to the decision of an impartial jury; by placing every branch 
of the’ constitution under the jealous control of the nation 5 by 
Xbolishing the whcertain contro! of the Crown, allotting to évery 
public’ ‘authority its limited duties, performed on its own re- 
~ pant atid as far as possible personally discharged,—the 
thief 'Sotirces of those discontents, the malady of all States, will 
bé rémioved: : 
* “BY abolishing fhe empty forms, the parchment bonds, which 
affetd’ the’ nionarchy, unless it resort’ to brite force, only‘a 
Goubitful ‘and wavering authority over the démocracy, a real 
organic bond will again keep the crumbling ‘bodies together in 
daid active Tife, and mutually supporting cach other, all’ will 
Conttibute to the common good. . 
‘*“fhe’ mstitations which tend to the preservation and infernal 
pice of the State, having been considered, we come next'to 
thost established for its internal defence. © Armies in the presént 
ide ‘are. Entirely governed by the monarchical principle; blind 
édietice keeps them together, atid their specific military ho- 
iid? ‘is ‘the’ Only feeling ‘that animates them.’ But it was ‘soon 
perceived that the trivial mechanism which deprived consti- 
tions'of all vigor, had the same'efféct here, and that the spiritless 
theories '6f parade banished ‘all practical skill and courage from 
if ariniés ;" the ‘iiecéssity of renovating them in the internal 
ring ‘of youth was therefore acknowledged, and the Landwéhr 
or Militia was called forth. But it was perceived that Standing 
drmies Having ‘iow bécdmé the getieral defetice of all States, a 
single State could not without’ Banger réliiquish them: There- 
fote’as long as the present systém of war is kept up in the anit, 
the armed power of the Exécufive,’ the proper domain of the 
monarchical principle, and the old mili ry retinue of the Prine, 
aré Completely established : and in order to preserve this stafé of 
things, the dotation of the arnry must ‘be joined to thé ‘civil Tit. 
“Fo this essentially obedient army, the Landwehr,—as in it 
essentially the democratic’ principle’ itiust’he uppermost, —is 
added, as the foundation ‘ofthe ¢xccntive power. The’ army, 
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considered as the retinue.of the Prince, should, in time of peace, 
be,composed only. of volunteers and enlisted men, who, of their 
own accord, bind themselves to the military.oath; while the 
Landwehr, fixed to the soil which they are to,defend, sheuid 
be.bound only by their civic oath, and should consist solely, of 
unmarried men, excepting none but those whom circumstances 
may render unfit for the use of arms... As citizens, they should 
not be harassed by, parade, but should merely, learn what, is 
necessary in war. The soldiers ought only to be amenable. to 
the civil, authority on the commission ofa civil crime; se, the 
Landwebrman, should only be subjected to severe discipline 
when he is under arms; but it should never be so rigorous.as to 
stifle the independent spirit of the citizen,. Finally, in the army 
all officers should be appointed by the, highest authority, but 
in the Landwehr; all officers up to a certain rank should be 
chosen by the men, and confirmed by Goverament., This, in- 
stitution, for which the present Prussian Landwehr can. only, be 
considered as a preparation, would render the use of, arms fa- 
miliar to every inhabitant; military training would become a 
ublic duty,, which, if the commonwealth were, actually, esta- 
blished, would be discharged cheerfully, while now. the hope of 
a better futurity alone renders it supportable. nesinads 
When youth shall take an interest in the profession,of arms, 
and mature age in the public concerns, thus communicating to 
the State strength and vigor both within and without, we may 

perhaps enjoy some portion of that equilibrium which fe rD 
so.distinguishing a feature in the States of antiquity. But, to 
introduce and to preserve this equilibrium between the govern- 
ing and the governed, it will be one of the duties of the repie- 
sentatives, (whe haye the power of limiting, in time of peace, 
e amount of the standing army, and of determining in time. of 
war what number of the Landwehr. shall join the army),,.tp 
watch, that if the scale sink on one.side, ae Mages = do 
not. make them neglect their duty, or op the other hand, that 
they,do not, render themselyes incapable, of future activity, by 
oyer-exertion at first. ; ins auw distin 
The, third, point,of contest in, which the present age wie 
arh- 


gaged, is the question respecting the ,ranks, that,ape to pa 
cipate in the legislation. . Here,. too, antiquity, following 
type of nature, formed them, without the. aid of logical abstr, 
tion, rising as ina mathematical prolicm, graduaily fro the 
lowest to, the highest., ‘The ranks of scolats, priests, Pantie 
and the people were known in the remoiest ages. : 
These divisions. were founded, by nature herself on the eit 
rence of races, and were first introduced jato aacicat Siates, 
whith were founded by: the superiority of the sword over, mare 
vegetative life, and the superiority of intellect over the sword, 
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The noble races that have thus victoriously established their 
Empires, wished to preserve their original purity'of blood, and 
therefore circumscribed themselves into casts, the members:of 
which were forbidden to mix with others, and if such a cireim- 
stance occasionally happened, the haif-pure otispring fell again 
imto@ new cast. 

Christianity, preaching the equality of all before God, first 
broke up the casts together with. slavery, changing them into 
States which, in’ progress of time, became more and mire 
mixed,‘and less détinable:’ ‘The States'of the European: Reparb« 
lics-of the iniddie ages, though for the mest’ part founded; on 
this double conquest, are yet less closely.circumseribed them che 
casts: | Christianity has softened the transitions, and mediated 
the élaims of authority by uniting all with the bend of charity 
into “one' body;' no longer, animated by different hostile seuls; 
but\by-the different faculties of one, which ate forted tomati- 
fest thentsetvés in the various functions they perform. ©) /:)\)2sb 

‘Phus the priesthood was considered as the depository of: ali 
wisdom,’ human and divine, possessing all the; intellectuat 
facuity in society ; it was the ordering principle i in. the State; 
conferring dignity and order on the inferior States.\| thence 
derived its attribute reverend. asrolih 

The nobility, in the centre of which the Prinbe, agthe- general 
legislator, ‘had his place, were considered. the defenders):ef 
society, and) the protectors of the throne. ‘The strength of the 
whole centered in them, courage-was regarded as thei essenod; 
bravery their instinct, honor their portion, and their) swords 
ho seudy protectors of the weak: ‘thus their os was 

ofab 

» Finalty, ae the <childeen -0if dhe» ofsth; extra 
wealth from her m—the epithymia in the State; the 
teristic of all their actions was honesty. .; fs 

The people being essentially’ unsettled and: mdvedhlés thin 
eee which! comes’ and: goes ds ‘their lot ; dé priesthaod 

¢ necessarily contemplative: and solitary,» their wealth’ és 

fixed under divirie protections but: the: ‘nobility (standing: ‘be- 
tween the unsettled aw the fixed, their Penning iiss a fief esta: 
bhished ‘botweon the: two extremes. 012299 vee tT 

>ifPhe nobility unites imraristocracy the: two gainvigies of 
demperacy and» monarchys° ‘They. are: divided into» seven 
Samecgen a chutch: above them, -essentially) monarchical; has 
fotmed her bierarchy into seven classes, froni) the: Pepe and 
hits | downwards, through:the archbishops, bishops; 
afelidbacons; deans, priests,‘and mionks ; respecting the Jaton, 
vs ren of th tha owest anne 
whether belong tothe bishops’ on 
The people: too, in a of Prosperity or piblie-tomnotion, 
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{Y sid oii 
have baffected to subdivide ‘themselves into’ peven dlistinet 
classes. srolniad 

1 When in later times representatives of the ‘several. estatins 
were: to be appointed as guardians of the sovereignty, «the 
clergy was added to the nobitity and the people, in ordenito 
he the impartial mediating power, Jest the two parties shionld 
ever dispute on the subject of privileges or interests. don 

‘En inodern times, however, this order. of things ‘has. been 
eepredated,: owing to: the defects which: it presented. in; its 
application. It has been said that this framework of different 
States,’ founded by vielence and imposition, was unmeaning 
ant) reinous! in itself, and that societybeini: composed of equad 
particles; there should be the same cywakty im the eye:af the 
state andthe law, which Christianity declares to. be im the eye 
af: od. These forms have; besides, been for the most:part 
destroyed by time ihe ciergy have: lost ai great part: of! their 
estates; iniktary distinctions have been shared by, all; elasges, 
and ihe “people have long ago renounced the burden of, provide 
ing. for those who only consumed. ‘Therefore it weve absutdota 
keep: uj these. half-withered artificial restrictions: Even the 
difference between towns and provinces has been) declared 
hossensicul, and tradesmen’s companies still moreso. «ff is 
said, that ievery obe onght freely to carry-on a trade,or. pre+ 
fessipn :for+which ‘he may be qualified > that the: pnivileges.of 
the nobility are contrary te justice; and ‘the pretensions. of ‘the 
elesgy* to: freédom ‘of conscience. is absurd, since, vby, are 
external constraint; the very idea is destroyed. 

A mediation between the Prince and the people, which; by 
tures; might side with the one or the other, and gain ground at 
the-expense of both; would be useless. . And if the opposiv 
tion between the people and. this .ambitious arisficracy were 
abolished, the mediation of: the clergy would no, longer! be 
required.| The: hoarding -up- of any kind. of ‘property>is,.@ 
robbéry om secietys and ali «confined wealth should he set, inte 
circalation, that like:the:cireul: ution \of the blood, epee 
texstrengthen the State. 

This moving possession would: thas, enotfereand. ‘heceutte 
the only basis of the community, and even the spititual would 
ealy, be ovalid>tiy *being founded on: this: :possession.> the posh 
sesbidn cof the: dandy would be the ‘element of democracy;-anih 
that of mibney; theelement:of the monarch’; therefore! abl.thé 
seyvants of thé-créwn would: be bound: tenit hy the: reward of 
metiey »and: the Jand; would be free; and belong te:the demex 

>) Fhe Prince should stand-in’ the centre; surrounded. hy, 
his jaindithe peoplesdh ‘the: periphery ; pagerécew — 
sion’ ofvail landed: property: 9° 00} oiqoac 

But lest the centre, with its concentrated power, should hat 
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asunder the sound, though, divided base, a represciitafion must 
be formed. But their representation should not be confined, 
asis the case in, England, to, particular provinces, cities, or 
towns, but should comprehend every individual capable of 
yoting, A representation, of the whole mass of the, people 
wonld thus form the. anti-thesis to, the thesis of goverment, 
and their mutual opposition would last till the wished-for syit- 
thesis were found. ’ : 

This system, entirely founded’ on the landed property and 
money, is purely physico-mathematical; they are ‘terréstial 
powers, which are in mutual opposition to produce the prope 
equilibrium, and although in history it is an actual progressive 
sien, yet, in an.internal comparison with the organisatiop of 
early ages, it is relatively retrograding. oY tats os 
“Ba the continuation of such a system can at Rot ai 
sip: wy when the most perfect ee is constantly | pre- 
sceved in the two powers ; an overbalancing on one side must 
Tead fo democracy, and on the other to déspotism,’ In’ a 
1 presentation like this, such a derangement is the sooner.to 
be expected. In the body of the freely-chosen representatives 
e. Weill of the people will be as much concentrated as that of 
thé Prince in the ministry ; and the two powers coming in ‘Con- 
tact, backed on one side by the favor of the Prince, and on 
‘the other by that of the people, a convulsion must inevitably 
rensie, .. 

Phis antiquify endeavoured to obviate, by blending some 
part of the monarchical clement with democracy, and on the 
‘othe® hand, by introducing democracy into the corporations of 
‘the nobility. “Thus, the two extremes being diffused through 
the Whole body politic, both lost their acuteness, andthe flame 
‘which there blazes from one focus, there diffused a genial 
warmth through the whole community. 

“” Phe legislators of ancient times, not guided ' by abstract 
systems, but, like poets, hy inspiration, formed their systeni ‘of 
y¥ politic; axe ‘that of organic Tife, by a compotind of 
manifold connected systems, developing in various ways their 
peculiar faculties, atid by ah accession of internal meitihers 
softening every Opposition. | 
_. They knew that by atigmenting the number of these corpo- 
xafions, they. ¢réated many ‘Separate interésts in opposition to 
the general ‘interest 6f the’ community: Which Were necessary 
‘tO, preserve its ehergy;’and that the strife. would be settled 
Shefore ifs’ total destraction: erisuéd,’ if the whole ‘were’ not 
dévoid of that superior love which is’the natural tie of Sociéty ; 
and ‘that individual inclinations, ‘tured jto interests! were not 
lost and destroyed, if represented in corporations, “imstcad oi 


being individually represented.- “© 
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They knew that the principle of perfect equality, when once 
céiistifutionall Abi amlenced: tonta ternnatgtn' Helte 
democracy. hen in Florence the higher nobility had bee 
subverted by the lower; the latter in their turn were driv 
away by, the tradesman’s companies, who themselves ‘were 
furiously attacked by the rabble ; thus all order was destroyed, 
and the republic became the prey of a tyrant, the first Medici 
who rose from the third state. aa 
The same would take place, in the , present system, cities 
would be subyerted by the more numerous Whim a he 
villages, these again by the single free estates, and'at length by 
ihe whole of the pan pulbucicied until all property would be 
equally divided... ee ee 
ius then the old system of casts was founded upon’ a 
inequality attached to, races and maintained by power ;, w, ile 
the present system of policy has,reference to an ideal fut Hi. 
when the power of money and industry shall ‘haye removet 
the inequality arising from property, when education aban 
have abolished all difference of rank, and caused all dive si y 
of natural capacity to disappear. But since ave stand n¢ rly 
mo 


a7 





in the middle of. these two extremes, and rather, inclit 
to the beginning than to the.end, we shall also be obliged 
scek.a medium in a thodified representation, 0p 
The cause of the misconception in the present theokye Mar 
becomes evident. The idea is essentially free, and tied fo ne 
condition, but_if it is to be applied, it will meet with nak 
obstacles, which may indeed be, for a time, violently oyer- 
come,,but which will finally re-assert their rights.. Christianity 
therefore, which only considers the, spiritual man, asgerts | 
authority, before God;_ but. his , inequality in gh 
fouled upon natural inequalities, the distribution of Propetty 
and ‘ancient institutions. . Thus_ the alchymist migh .theore- 
tically assert the inequality of all metals; but if following up 
the idea, he atten to ut them, he would find an inj 
mountable. Ghstacte in those natural laws that bad once ¢ 
guished. them., The Stafe conventionally, established, - 
gradations in. society as it did the value of metals, w AC 
after being fixed, may be modified, as the exigences of the, 
require, but can only be totally abolished by a reyolation-,. 
‘But, the nobility. which existed in the remotest ages of 
German history,.has descended to ys as a distinct body with 
positive rights. From the first meeting of Congress fo th 
present times, they have seen that it isa folly to.make yojua- 
tary, sacrifices, and that arbitrary power ultimately carries 
cyery thing: founding upon this maxim, they reclaim their full 
privileges ag their right. : ax 
On the other hand, the people, are highly exasperated -that 
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atiOdid he oatted' nbes Sie iit ‘forthe sake 
OF F fobmer'6b at Ss.’ ‘Iu Yairi ‘ate ‘thidy ‘fe- 
poorest t ofthe age” Mi deivétiy ad the patriarchal chairatter of 
@néient times ;' they’ feel’ that ‘the ‘timé has arrived ‘When a 
Conipletely new bg re ought 'td be entered into by’ aff 
Glasses of society the’ meaittiitie; ‘however nitich the bt 
tending partics may; im the: héatiof the conifest, eXnggerite’ by 
disowniug éach other, yet ifthe question is about dn agreement, 
the ¢otitractitie’ parties thust, in'the first place, gtarantée’ to 
each otler their continned existerite! 
\ Whatever tay be'said, the princes, whose rights’ and” it 
macy test ‘én the same foundation as thost of ‘the fiobilit 
never persuade themselves that this order is ‘hdstile to’ 
&id the nobility who, from their interests) dtc natur aify-itictitied 
té' the throne, being now Ripe B repulsed by te pene, will 
hasten to: siipport the policy ‘of thé’ ¢ have’ 
Has‘ulWays been the casé ith Bavatia, Baden, and’ Nassab, 
‘Whenever the empty contests of words' were ‘brought ty) a prac- 
tidal result. we 
On the other hand, the privileged orders play a wicked ‘and 
desperate game, in delaying the salutary work by their nitichi- 
hations; which, ainitnetdialig the irritation, and rousing air star 
bering’ passions, must at length make rake the fiitions' sea bea ts 
Stender ‘@ykes, and ‘hurl the ‘criminals ‘to destraction. 
‘tierefo'e the interest ‘of both parties to Sscttle thei differ 2 
‘Giliekly the one by giving up what! is not tenable, atid’ 
Mitistied with a part of their claims, which) accor ity to Fe Bette 
idea of justice; bee not unfounded ; ‘the’ other; by’ amend 
themselves (oti recollecting that in Turkey, the seat of the te 
st Gespotisin; there is no nobility’ at aff,’ tnd’ ‘that; ‘therefore, 
by theirdest uctiOn nothing i gies against ti¢ edcronchinetts 
of arbitrary Pee pe witha f éeable concession of part, rai 
finn to seek, ‘fp versio’! to’ destroy’ thie’ whe 
Dy whith avon sitet nti tao te eohleé ss 





Before the faw' of ‘Hit x be 'ftcurr 
‘whieh ‘ll, from tie Biphest to th t, wail Hare 


roiong S07 N80W ID 
ich eonetinlttptY 18 : ercasdetat lt 
eumatane in Gerthaity'}théte 19 noe, ‘as itt Prande,” fof 
ist revolution Opened: bé ‘ ey FPeve" the fro 

Hidr Orders have already TiSen’ fram among ‘the people, ‘the 
fesedts of feartiner and p ofaitd’ scietivés,’ mi we w mee 
ib 4° WARRCH itt the Past’ wat} diticular, have gegititediia t 
he atilitétty hottor’, ‘and ‘Ate’ ‘ow Seeking’ | 


ay méinbers'of ‘the stite it ber éMttlsto- 
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ing themselves, with the people of. their landed -possessions, (in 
so far as they have fixed themselves.upoa, them,;. and the clergy 
exists almost enly in its popular braveb, the parsen and curate. 
Commo. sense seems therefore to paint out as,jhe enly,ne- 
jnaining meays tor recongiliation, that the. modern nobility, and 
clergy, who have sprung from the people, should unite with, the 
ald orders of the same deseription, descended from formes ages, 
both equally repouncing all old privileges and modern, preten- 
‘sions jp. contradiction with the age; that the ancievt nobility, by 
acknowledging the title of. merit, as well,as,birth,to future,nebi- 
lity, shouid, by this very acknowledgement,.combine with the 
apyeable nobility, of merit from the third state., That the-gler- 
gy, instead, of ilying from seience, as fromthe seducing serpent, 
shoul, by. ibe power of conviction, endeavour to make-her, the 
frien ye support of religion, thus, honoring, the, mentakfree- 
dom of which the age can in no, way, be deprived, and, subduing 
it only through itself, in order.to bring religion, again, intolife. 
To, point out the-particular measures, by. which all this ,igtg be 
effected, will be the business of the immediately ,sycgegding 
times, te od) nO 
An such.en, order of things, where old age. will, coustantly.he 
refreshed by the youthful vigor of the people, and.op the, other 
hand, where that boisterous youth will be moderated, and, 4em- 
pare aonew,and lasting. organisation may. gradually »sprme 
OUR 
efit 


1 


trom the elements of the old decayed state, .without the 
forts of « nexolution, which may stand for ages before, ax 
transition wall be yequixed. In the same, manner.as the, peoph 
will be divided , according to their. possession of ameveable:ar 
territorial, property, 59, the nobility will be twatold nape i 
merit, entirely founded on the choice of the. people, as, . 
inthe Landwehr, as magistrates and ropresentatives of the pea- 
ple. and one of birth, placed by, the Soyereign,in, the army, jat 
ne court, in the ministry, and am@ng, the hereditary, represen- 
tatives, But as the election of the people may as, oftendall wpor: 
Airth, as, that of the, prince upon merit, beth kinds will,..inail 
ese elements, be perfectly mixed,, In the same; way the 
learned state will become perfect, when the clergy, while buid- 
ing upon Scriptureand tradition, shall nevertheless acknowledge 
the results of expetiment. and speculation in the sciences,,.an 
gpsider them as the. real side of, religion ;-by ywhuchmeang, 
will not, only, live, in, the past, but ajo. communicate .W : 
_present ; a,relation which, with, the direction that, German, phi- 
fosonby has lately taken, MAHER: COnSLGETRG Alea HAR, ay Am 
possible, will be found compatible xith, the natiepal charac 
Tha eputhority, of the, movarch, mowing .with th 4 of 


yj oe AMS, Be: 2 he 
church, will desce ough the. goyrt,,.the old, nob 
ran H ,_ and state nifend fe Neva ty 
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Sovereign; while, bberty, that essential emanation of the pcople, 
will layin the; third estate the foundation of life; she, will, next 
the Landwehr and, the magistrates, of the democracy,, exhibit 
hee will, and must finally,)as;the expression of public epinion, 
rise to, inteHeetual emineace, it Its 
In the same succession and mixture, the representation will 
unite these seatiered rays. of the three, faculties only .in, pne 
focus. Jn modern times, the English system of two chambers 
has, been generally. preferred... But, here, the intellectual ele- 
ment being. almest, entirely absorbed, and the three elements. of 
nobility, clergy, and,commons divided into two, there remains 
no mediator in case,of,absolute. division ;, since the nobility, by 
its.very nature, cannot be the mediator between, the people and 
the throne, for; asthe emanation of majesty,, it will naturally 
side with the crown, and in such a contest oppose : the people, 
Thus, there, would, always be with,,us, a contest. between the 
ohmabers for freedom and, authority ;,and one baviag the zeto, 
the, hele proceedings would be converted into, empty talk and 
pompeus,show, and no actual business would be transacted. 
Besides, the two parties being shut up. in, two houses,,and 
commynicating only by dead ,writiag,, apy approximation, 
which a; verbal communication face to, face might produce, is 
for ever precluded. Public opinion, heing naturally, on the 
side, of one chamber, the other, cut. off, from. the, people, would 
angrily withdraw themselves under the smiles of court fayor,, 
t;would be most advisable in order. to, intreduce,.into the 
assembly an active play of ali energies, in. which all talents 
might exert themselves for. the benefit of the whole,..to, unite 
the three orders in one chamber arranged into _,three.,seetions 
or Curie. .,The first composed of the, .commons, should em; 
brace.in itself all the chief,,interests in. which that; order.is 
divided, which, might, be,,reduced to thosc. of , town and 
country... (} ' tril 
Both these interests are equally necessary to, socicty,, the 
latter perbaps: more,so thaw the, former; but, although it may 
be the most numerous, yet, to, keep the Ler pele ine their 
diferent, qualities should: only: be. considered ; if, would 
thereioxe. be just,.end advisable, that. though . beth ,tegether 
should. send mere depnties than the superior orders, yet that 
they, should themselves be, equal in number, and .be, divided 
inte two different. benches,....-he town bench might perhaps be 
again divided into two. others,for, the, moneyed interest, chosen, 
lke that of the country, im the ratio of property, and, for, tnade 
and industry. according to the number, of votes, 6 ojot) oil} bes 
{Khe second. Curia..ar)that.oef the, nobility should. likewise 
have two benches, the one for the ancient. hereditary, Peers, the 
other forthe nobility.of mcrit, nqaminated periodically. by the 
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Prince' ftom among the magistrates of the democracy, Captains 
of ‘the Landwehr, &c. In the same manner the third Curia 
shotild consist ef one bench, occupied by the clergy 'of the 
different confessions, partly edlléd there by ‘election,’ and 
partly by their dignity, and of another bench for the professors 
of learming ‘and public instruction. 

Thus the two chief clements of every constitution would 
find themselves united in the three Curia, which bemg again 
specifically sub-divided into several organs, any differences 
which ‘‘inight arise, would be settled within themselves, and 
would not as in the system of two chambers, either be’ left 
unsettled or referred to the decision of force. 

Since, however; it might happen that by a concert between 
the two superior orders, the commons might be suppressed, 
care should ‘be taken to protect their great interests ‘by ‘the 
manher of voting. ‘In grants of taxes and levies Of’ troops, ‘the 
decision shovld be made by the plurality of votes ; “in whith 
case, the third order would justly have the greatest influence. 
In all questions of particular privileges of the democracy ‘Or 
aristecracy, the’ voting should be by benches.| Tw all’ other 
cases im which the monarchy or the church might’ be‘ 'con- 
cerned, ‘the votitig should be by Curic, with the modification, 
however, that for the change of any essential part of the 'cdn- 
stitution; ‘besides the consent of the Prince, that of ‘the’ majo- 
rity ‘in the three Curie should be required. In all citi 
contested points of a superior nature, in which there might be 
a lashing of interest between two of the orders, a third’ would 
always be found ‘to settle the balance. + a 

All these are forms which may be modified in’ many ways; 
but they form only the first automaton of the’state, which ‘is 
nothing buat a dead corpse if it want that infernal animation 
Which ‘alone can preserve, impel, and inspire it: 

But there are three principles of animation. The ‘first is 
réligion ; it was with this, that the ancient clerical’ statés were 
begun, their goverriments being theocracies. ‘Bat the /priest- 
liood having in ‘course of time lost itself iti pride,power, 
strength, and courage asserted their rights, and the Kings arose, 
who at the head of their armies, gradually subdued the world. 
Honor and warlike virtues maintained here their iifluence, the 
crook ‘was changed into’ the sword. - But when at last the 
power of despotism became unbearable,’ those in whom any 
énergy and ‘mental strength’ still remained, shook-off ‘the ‘yoke, 
and déemocraciés were formed in‘which the rule, the compass, 
and the plough were kept in ‘honor, ‘civic virtees, republican 
Schifiments How, appéared ;" insteatl-of lionor, honesty; instead 
Of sanctification, ‘moral diznity. ; 

‘But in antiquity we’ only miect With ‘the ‘descending ‘half of 
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story. R ' Chris lianity, ente into the democracies w 
pis ae Wea Sndes We d. the zesars, formed a .new high oo 
state in the midst of them; aud embracing the children of the 
north by its spirit, it produced over, Burope, through the agency 
of Charlemagne, a new. universal monarchy... But in the long 
eoiitent of the warriors with the priesthood, under the Rhenish- 
Franconian Emperors, they, both wasted. their abe Lap and 
tlie temporal power sinking first, the, eiory of German 
With the Suabiau Emperors. Meanwth ile the actuee pares 
its support, weakened by iniernal discord, ane Ayia jp, jm 
rality, was destroyed by the, reformation in. the north » and, at 
fast, shaken. in its. yery foundation. in the. south, The empip 
foltowed j in the destruction, withered in, Ue sovereignty >, ; 
now the’ original democracy is, in fhe, midst of ;arbitrary S¥Sq 
téms,. re-established, if Hot in.form, at least in PAWET 
Tt is not however savage strength, with its, m tind, nt 
rijtural Vi cgmsin which is returned; but. what, it) ost, :in, 
uze, it bas gained in intellect... It.is bore ian a 
ral inst net, unconsciously to fill, the. i Spheye, whieh hag 
ed. for it; but above all, if endeayours (a get, rid of; 
r : power, under which itéeels there..can be vo, cenir 
a Sey without, no peace. within, 9, itys hopes 
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arbitrary power itself, that, talled soxth, this sonti- 
rms H a a sate policy which, for, the sake of profit, .fedthe bedy. 
Evian at the expense of his.intellect, and, which, if, in. spite of, 
its éfiorts, the mind had not heen str ht day, ideas. 
ASS st ng, oe lightning through dt,, would haye.degraded man; 
mere yegelative life, All this proved that anth annooky | had ao 

ig fallen, into.a sickly, state, and - pecan. Pe hairs 

‘ees of the automatons eler 
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eapable of protecting itself, until civic virtue shall be the only 
te' policy; a system foonded on prejudice, Wow bastiedlusty 
prevalent it France; respecting the natural turpitudé of men, 
Will never acquire consistency, and nothing can Com nsate for 
the dishonesty of man. “This error, founded om the grossegt 
materialism, though adopted hy some individuals in Germany, 
wilt never take root in the moral sense of the nation. 
‘On the contrary there appears to bea strong tendency towards 
® eeneral justi¢e; and republican virtues, soijened and elevated 
‘religions sentiments, are ahout to became the soul of public 
fe: Ifthe nofions of the age, respecting the state and ‘consi;- 
tition are too corporeal, it should bé reeollected that this is the 
natural course of things, and that the animal faculties are 
sddner developed than those of the mind. We should preserve 
trom ‘destraction the sublime remnants of former ages; fan, 
every spark’ into aflame, and the ‘spirit’ of the, present age 
should move the wings of those that have prétedéd jit, Jj 
ordér’'to- ‘diffuse iit and warmth throughout .the whole work, 
But the future ‘cannot be anticipated, nor can the _ ast: . 
Brouvht back’; ‘religion ‘has mostly withdrawn: itself into ” 
héart, atid: has ceased to be a great edifying principle! honor 
tobhas disappeared in’ the general infamy of the last ages, 
Therefore’ the present ‘atchitect employs only those’ labofers 
who yet retain some portion of strength, and the others are 
in¢ftly assistants, according to their different capacities., 
the present generation, rendered incapable by the pressu 
the titties; of any thought but for the present, shall have passed. 
away, when democfacy shalt have ‘renounced its former déspo- 
tivmi, anid takitig root in’ the old ground, shall have’ regained: 
viger and life; when suspicion att hie to confidence ‘and 
tranquillity of mind;—then will the stiblime gradnally asser ity, 
right, and the motion in constitutions, ‘which for ages has i 
dowiiward, wilt oncé again ascend, aaa the’ intellectual ene) 
developed in the people, shakes Le é dead matter, and’ 2 
forces its ‘way upwards: Then inthe Comipetition between | 
ue? and old aobility trae hondt will again bécome a reign 
prineiplé, the rallying oF all’ gigat minds ih time of « 
ot dominbtion: | As | rarieigit nobly Will honbr’ their, Birt 
by meéritdtieds eetions, #6 the natnral Gesiré of honor, like other 
possessions, transmitted to theit posterity, willbe renewed among’ 
the plebeidits/ "Phéh, as imateient Romie, families will again rise 
up to'bé a'type ard-pattenr of honor for fnfdte ssierations. 
time willalso conié; when the Germans Wrhp tte ) it 
conviction; that though their’ subdivision is an invaluable bles-" 
si begin Sarees A not Spine? f 
union; aid thonyh some of tht federates have not shown Silt 
ablves sHfiGiOne to Support the fréedony and” seeerity’ of the 
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whole, this principle will doubtless be maintained by some 
powerfal race, which has not sunk under the weight of Charle- 
magne’s crown, which can wear his cloak, and wield his sword: 

Meanwhile it will be generally acknowledged that religion is 
nota nursery tale, but the band of spirits, the word of the 
living Ged manifested unto man, that the state is but the foun- 
dation of the church, and that public life and the cultivation 
of the sciences is a workshop in itself. .' From the purity of 
morals which still characterises the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Germany, an enthusiasm will easily rise, which will once more 
impart the long-forgotten ‘life to’ all forms. They will find 
that it is not the persecution of intellect, that neblest ‘gift of 
Heaven, if but properly employed, but its union with religion, 
that can dispel darkness and frivolity, the hot-beds of infidelity: 
The Protestant clergy, making a proper use of their freedom, 
will meet this endeavour, keeping the Scripture as their guide; 
they will know how to separate hunian institutions; from eternal 
truths, and it will also purify them of all partiality, selfishness, and 
pride. Sciences, not pursued as a trade, but divected to religion, 
will, instead of remaining a dead w cight upon the mind, serveto 
wihg its: flight to a higher destination. ‘Then different faiths 
will approximate to each other, not by forms, instituted ‘by 
particular views or authorities, which only serve to rouse slum- 
bering fanaticism ; but betause full liberty will ‘turn to neces- 
sity: then a new priesthood will arise, which, like all terrestrial 
things will be fixed on earth, but whose kingdom will be in the 
superior spiritual world, and from whose mouth the long-pro- 
mised, and expected paraclete will be manifested. 

These views may be called Millenium follies ; upon such 
fellies however Christianity, which has changed the face ofthe 
world, was founded, and the present cold calculating spirit will 
at'least not be more immortal, than the inspirations of formet 

. » But that spirit can indicate no other way but through 
bloodshed, civil war, and insurrection. The idea of'a German 
republic’ and: confederacy like the American, is surely less 
ype than a hegemony to which nobody is willing to subs 

'-Only' the straight-forward’ historient course therefore re- 
soni all résistance to the Willis vain 9 jet things 
take’ ¢heir natural torn. ‘The: am people: will not: wet 
themselves, unless’ they act in faith and: justice } every devien 
tion from the upright course must be unsuccessful) / 1 

'’Pherefore,' ‘ye of the third estate! be not diverted from: the 
legal path $ yow have risen against the monster of ° 

stood like a phantom between the throne and the! ipeopte, 
youhave claimed your ancient liberties, and you mnstregain 
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them. You will no longer pay contributions to the treasury 
like slaves; but you will, as formerly, pay to the State taxes 
requested’ and not commanded. You will no longer suffer 
yourselves to be dragged to serve in every war; but like your 
forefathers you will be ready to rise in the defence of your 
country, when attacked: you will not take justice from courts, 
which are lest in empty forms and sophistry; you will hence- 
forth prove it before judge and jury. Merit will stand on ia 
level with rank and trade, speech and thought will be free as 
the air you breathe. In short, you will not blindly submit to 
every arbitrary mandate ; but only to laws, to which‘you have 
previously assented. ‘These are your undeniable rights, :ndt 
favors to be dealt out at pleasure, and which ought least,of dll 
te'be deferred at a time like the present. ted 
‘\But do not sully your good cause by crimes, for: you wil 
thereby only favor your enemies. If Heaven, destroyed ‘the 
piant, who swallowed up the revolution, what is there. yet) in 
the present age that can resist your cause? Let fools vainly 
struggle ; when they think they have advanced very far, they 
will find themselves lower than from whence they>iset Gut 
Amthority is founded on justice, and no one can forsake lier 
unrevenged. All the armies in the world cannot destroyia 
mathematical truth, still less\a moral universal law. God: only 
assists the righteous, and violence though supported by power, 
wil) sooner or later be caught in its own snares. 

But it is not the dead law upon paper which can be asserted: 
whatever proceeds from the heart will remain victorious in life. 
Therefore the more despotism takes upon itself, the. closer must 
mi unite; if all direct the light of their eyes to one peint, it will 
produce,, as in’ a lens, a flame which nothing: can resist... Do 
not desist from asking what is your due; return constantly to 
the charge; but at the same time do-not, take a \single. step 
which! you can be! obliged to retrace. | Thus detending your 
cause courageously, ‘you cannot fail te be: successful. Bat at 
the same time, do not forget to! use moderation; while you 
take yourown rights, let all others: have .theirs..\: Your great 
object must be to. render your age better than: the past ;: for 
without public virtue constitutions -ateoof, ne) value. « Had:we 
possessed: virtue; liberty would fot have been: host; but the 
mereidesire of seeing it re-established, does not prove that you 
are worthy of possessing it. The greatand but teo well-founded 
defence of al wrongs omitted by: governments .is; that the 
age: relases ito abey, and yeti knows not how to be/ frees the 
reins of government) must not flutter in the windy. ..Whoever 
will have every thing to himself, and allow nothimg to others, 
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is a tyrant, and quently a slave; but freedom is not o 
liberal in taking but also in giving. Ye of the nobility! ay 
more recollect your original le nature, half turned to the 
thre: €, and half to the people. When in the latter times you en- 
tirely devoted yourselves to the former in the court and army, the 
peopie naturally ceased to honor your station, for they saw. in 
you the favorites of the sovereign. With the sovereigns you 
have shared the spoils of the empire, having appropriated to 
yourselves your fiefS. Length of possession cannot protect 
against revolutions ; quickly pass'over ages to strike at 
the root of the abuse. earken then to justice, and yield to 
an agreement, which, leaving you in the possession of your 
property, only refuses to acknowledge unjust claims sanctioned 
only by the abuse of time. You should henceforth claim ne 
privileges for your persons, and if you wish to be greater than 
others, you ought also to bear with pleasure a greater proportion 
of the public burdens. You ought not to resist the call for 
concessions which the age makes upon you; but yon have a 
right to demand that these claims be settled peaceably and in 
proper time. The more you prove that you still possess the 
i you claim as belonging to your station, the more you 
li ensure the esteem of your antagonists; but if you persist 
im being regarded as the pensioners of the dissolved empire, 
your exiinction may certainly become a desirable object. The 
intention is not to make patch-work constitutions, but sound 
ones; and whoever defends abuse, must. be considered as the 
internal enemy. Do not, therefore, attempt to cover your il- 
legal possessions by your right, lest you lose both together. 
The mere pride of uobility has become the scorn of the. age; 
but an energetic ..nd honorable nobility, particularly inthe 
higher o‘fices, frequently occupied by beings that make us 
blush before, foreigners, is certainly much wanted. But the 
qualification for such.a nobility can only, be agquired by an 
“ee rey life i" the Seanie and panne. "i 
e of the Clergy! teach the people to respect civil ordez, ever 
in its lowest staic; uot to deviate from. the legal path, and 
never io break through the bounds of morality in revolt. But 
call, also, in virtue of your office, upon, the. princes and their 
counsellors, Tell them that they are not to tempt God any 
lon.<:, who has given them so many warning signs, Jest in his 
wrath he seud them the last, which will destroy them and their 
race. Th>.grantiug comstituiions, which, in spite of themselves, 
can po .ouge: be withbeld, is uet uow tbe question. i 
claim ibeir just privileges, which arbitrar denies them, 
and which have been withheld Sennlall lad bawtin, Bat 
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fey Ate, deated” On. lice’ thrones fo grant justice to those who 
ae aml if, and Woe to them who shall refuse to grant it! Tell 

em that the responsibility for all that may hereafter happc 
rests on their heads; that before the tribunal of the Almighty, 
éven their négligence will be called to account. “Let them bea 
in mind how severely Geruiany has latterly been punished for 
their Omissions. Tell fhem that if they, ih their éxalted station, 
confound! riglt and wrong, Jaw, and tyrainy, justice and vio- 
ence, the mass Of the people, whose poser is only restrained 
ry prudence, will follow their footsteps :—and that if the irri. 
ed feeling of justice, which can no where find a hearing 
poh futioasly resolve on self-defence, the contest will speed- 
Phe ended. Xo documents proving conspiracy have yet been 





ScOVtred* nay, after the alarm of treason had héen raise 
Béford ‘at Burope, it has been officially denied that any “inyes- 
figation ‘réspectine conspiracy had. faken place. Buf hexer- 
feless ‘the ‘fire ragés in “all hearts, and at intervals’ a flame 
Bursts forth, as the signal of the forth-coming eruption of the 
slumbering volcino. It will therefore be advisable to gra 
rivhf to those who only ask for right, lest by ‘a’ further e) 
if should bé found necessary to accede to the Grireadonel 
démarids of those who claim what is wrong. It is not the wis 
of thie better ordér of society to destroy authority, or to put i 
pattice the bold ‘innovations of every hair-brained theorist, 
"PRIS inctiralilé ‘spitit of innovation may fairly be ranked with 
déspotism. ‘Péspotism may serve a sanguinary tyrant vie 
has the courage fo put it in practice ; but for princes in genera hi 
this Shadow of power, which they, cannot possess in reality. 
proves ‘fatal to theniselyes. "Th¢ reigning families who" hay 
risen ‘With the pedple: ftom rehidte ages, ‘and have’héen long” 
connected with them) should ‘not’ povern like’ Tnypérators, by* 
bayoriets, dedd-ldtter fotms,: dnd’ ministerial ofders ¥ Bat tke 
father’s of faniiliés, by respect for age, filial loVe, ‘Confidlento” 
founded on tried ‘wistlém- ‘and’ justice—by ‘thé ésteém which 

ial perfection commiunds, wii By dffection, Which'ts the’ re- 
sttitof kitidness” Of this the presenf'age will be'foutid suscep- 
thle, Schrvely a trace now remaits 6f that Driital superstition’ 
wht Pédfuires 16! be ‘omhistierit over Confined umén wisdom> 
alowertdl ver: weakness, afd infallible amidst the fary of 
passion The present age “Will rather put’aniend to stch un 
worthy fdohitry YF will restore, in the roonr of vain'theories, * 
Lis? ANA SPitif tH*those things which experience proves to bé 
‘indispensable’ “AR this you shalFtell them, and more if neet 
DA MAe WEP HPnEkowledge What God has wrought, ge 
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yield to the power of idea. » Twenty years have they a 
against it, have been beaten alnost to destruction ; 

the proteption hearer erty excome their 
enemies, ue no Or aha es wi them Thus au- 
thority is the work of an ideg e qually good with the other. The 
prince who denies it will oe to tb the ie of common mortals, 


and he alone will re i to the skies. He 
who drags on his a on earth will be 
the slave of error will be blotted from 


the page of history. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


Wauarever may be the difference of opinion, as to the causes 
and motives of the late war, it is eyident that the British nation 
retires from the contest with the advantage of great increase in all 
the means of political power. 

In agricultural and cultivated surface, the increase is very consi- 
derable ; in the British American Colonies, in the Antilles, in Asia, 
in the south of Africa, and in the British Isles, the augmentation 
of territory, of population, and of preduction, constitutes great ac- 
cessions of power. 

In manufactures, generally, the ability of the United Kingdom 
to maintain successful competition, throughout the world, is de- 
monstrated; the British warehouse is. the.resort of all nations for 
clothing, in most of the varieties required by the convenience and 
taste of each; the increase of demand.on British Industry, exerted 
in the. useful arts, is indisputable. 

And so happy is the distribution of these several interests, so 
fortunate the relation of the several.parts to each other, so harmo- 
nious the whole, as to produce, necessarily, a mighty arm, for 
protection and defence, 4n the marine, by which the intercourse, 
for the exchange of the natural and artificial productions of each, 
is conducted. 

The effect of this harmonious and powerful combination has 
been, experienced, in the invincible fleets and armies of Great Bri- 
tain, and inthe unexampled expenditure by which those fleets 
and.armies have been maintained. _ 
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How, then, does it happen, that the increase of public happi- 
ness is not only not co-extensive with the increase of power in the 
body politic, but is to be contemplated, as declining in the inverse 
ratio of that increase ? That power in the whole, is suffering and 
sorrow in the individual ? 


The causes of the anomaly may be reduced to four general heads, 

namely, 

The System pf the Public Debt. betes fj} 

The want of a clear and well-defined System of Provision for 
those to whom facility of employment is not presented at 
home, by means of Colonisation. 

The Poor Laws. 

Education, as respects.all classes of the community. 


Of these important subjects, the first mentioned, only, ig in- 
tended for present consideration, because, relief from the burthen 
of the public debt, appears to be indispensable to the successful 
institution of corrective or remedial measures, with reference to gil 
departments of social life. ria TP 

Industry is the vital principle of property ; abstracted fromlabor, 
the land, the spindle, and the loom, are alike inert and unprodue- 
tive : a free course to honest exertion, and protection and comipen- 
sation to the industrious, are, therefore, first principles:in the social 
compact. A public debt, whatever the circumstances in which 
it may originate, bears adversely upon those principles : the ditties 
and taxes, inseparable from a public debt, enhance the price of al 
productions, particularly the price of agricultural produce's the 
market for the productions of labour, and particularly of agricultural 
labour, is, consequently, circumscribed; the course of industry is 
checked. The enhanced price of food, and of all necessaries of 
life, disturbs the relation between-the rate of labour and the price 
of subsistence, and'places at hazard the compensation due to the 
active and industrious classes of the community. ‘The ‘chargé’ -of 
interest for loans‘of money ought, therefore, never'to be incurred 
by the state,—or, if necessary, as the alternative from a 
evil, should, with the least possible delay, be removed by the*fair 
and honest discharge of the principal debt. 

Great Britaim has so long been accustomed to a national debt, 
so many conveniences actually do result and so many advantages 
appear to result, from her system of public debt, as to renderthe 
approach to the question of final and complete liquidation, anxious, 
and not unmixed with the apprehension of the charge of temerity, 
The British system of public annuities is:sanctioned by time, is'ret 
commended by the facilities which it accords to the annuitant, and 
is familiarised by use. 
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- Buit, if the’ positions ‘tow’ advanced, “be thte petterally, they are 
true, more sogecielly, with regard to Great Britain ; for, ‘abstraét- 
ed froth 'the"active’ dispdsition’ arid ‘iIndustriotis ‘habits of her pedple, 
her ‘efipire’ is “Only'a name > ‘the Sanction Of 'a limited! period of tithe, 
cannot alter the inherent Character ‘of things’ ;° if, for upwards-of a 
century,.a system of public annuities has been nised and acted 
upon by the Goverriment; necessity has ‘ever been ‘the plea for ell 
ing into action’ a méagure® always’ held t6 “be objectionable ; atid 
experience cannot be ‘urged in’ favor Of the-attempt'to support and 
contitiue, thé-recent extension ‘of the’ system : the corivenierice of 
individuals, is notitd be indulged to the prejudice of the best intér- 
ests of the cérhtranity, and ‘the apparent advantages ‘will\ be: ‘séen, 
as the fllusibnis ‘Of thé “fancy, if the system be atvatiatice with the 
Fitst' principles! of society, “if the labourer besdeptived of ‘his fair 
reward, if, in conséquence,’ the good order and well-being of ‘the 
State,’ be fearfully botne upon and intettrapte#’ oo ~ aaa 

The' public debt’ of Great’ Britain’ is, for the most part, coti- 
tocted on peculiar principles, principles ‘which ¢an' only be justified 
ty tiecessity, and severe, indeed, must be the ‘necessity which can 
jastify their application. om ens3Ee 

It is not lawful, between individuals, ‘to‘condition for dv 
merit ‘of interest, and, also, for further compensation, ‘by att 4ddi- 
tién to the principal sum advanced, on ré-payment’of the Toan ; 

a céritract of such description, between individuals, would be'héld 

to “Be'répugnant to fair and honést principles would disgfice Yhe 
‘Wfider, aiid injure, if not ep pete Of the bortower.i— 
Hat, however, is conditidhed, what antleftaken in’a’ British foan? 

Afi examination of the three per ‘cent.’ ‘antiuities Will lead to veH- 

‘Gientt” explanation. ° BRED —ihNzyz 109891q SA} to ansom YG 
| In a bargain betweeti the‘public andthe loatiaeontractor, ‘under 
which a threepér cent. anituity is created, it is Conditioned, ‘that 
in ‘coitsideration of ‘the ‘advance or paytient of a’sumof motiey, 
vatyin between ‘fifty=five an #iktyifive potinds; a tratis- 
7 je Pranted,’ of three pounds’; ‘the antinitynot 
Isotily, for any less’ cofisideration thanone 
: HGS: “atid, 48 9 ‘nay be ‘convenient rothe annéifant, 
Yo sel? 'the’'annuity; without awaiting ithe forced  tedér 

Goyernment becomes hound to » periodically, into theaniarket 

for piblic securities, fo purchase ‘public anmuities, suis 6f '@ney, 





to b poser able, com 





esively increasing with the progressive umount of the annui- 
“attyally, From ‘tite ine, bought up? der the 

ments for this Phipose,: che” arhoudt SpphicaBle-te the red tation of 

the debt of the United Kingdom for the year ended 5th January, 

1899, “was fifteen” milions ‘gx hundred tad’ twerity’ thotwatid ‘five 
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On feet lied upon fr m, this plan the. ane af 
e effect re ro ny, is exci of eon- 
fidence on the part of the lender, and undoubtedly, the ae 
encouraging ;_ he is assured of | ain per cent. interest or ge 
on the capital advanced; he /has bere him the calculation of | 4 
effect of the government demand, in the market forpublic_annyi- 
ties ;. he: buys.an annuity for which the grantor assures to hint 
market, for the, grantor, binds himself to heegmae the chief eae 
therein, ; and -he entitles himself to. receive one. hundred 
fox every sixty pounds advanced, (taking. sixty,.pounds for, be 
avegage;) should his. annuity be cancelled compulsorily. 

The. disadvantages of these terms are heavy and severe cen 
the pudlic, . The legislature binds, the public te, pa 
which the. government, .has granted,. so long as held ae th e oP. 
annuitant ; when no longer so held, .when redeemed, i in yartue af 
the. contract with che arinuitant, the amount of ;the annuity. } ipystill 
required from the public, and for what purpose ! ? to be catrie “into 
the market for public annuities, to assure to the holders, . $0, at, as 
extensive, constant, and obligatory, purchases. can ANE an 
advantageous ‘price for such annuities. 

It is.to be admitted that the ulterior object ropasedl, oF ihe 
of, is the redemption of the whole of the public annuities s but, 
in the: face of the advance in the price of the annuities, incident to 
the present system of purchase by the goveroment 5. in the. fa re 
the frequent-creation of annuities, in the face of the too pr 
calculation of.the return.to a state of war, is such -a result to we 
expected?,, The idea of the public debt being effectually redeen 
by means of the present system, cannot be gravely entertained, ay 
any person. possessing ordinary powers of r 
. “Lhis-is an awful conclusion ; a,conclusion.in which: ihe ¢ country 
eannot rest; an alternative is to be,gqught, and the. final.ohject .. of 
these reflections. is to point to chat. alternatixe.;. it will not, haw- 
eves, be-improper, previously, to sete spur pfthe. consequences, 
which actually flow from the od a 

By the deve: and indirect Frat tos duties and | taxes, ‘the ¢ y 
.of procuring intinningt support, by plain and simple exertion, 
been greatly increased ie 

5 By. the untestricted, inode. of paper by the Bank of 
ameans. of -the peculiar circulation of 
‘iy collection, and, re-issues, by f the, Rovner 
aciliny to sperelaten purspits has been peat incre; 


' House-of nous Reporis.—-The public accounts, Tia. ‘eh se 


are the accounts to abuary, 1819. 
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By the example of persons, successfully engaged in speculative 

dealing in the public annuities, a similar spirit has been excited 
and carried into the pursuits of trade, to an unparalleled extent, 
_ The encouragement of patient labour and exertion, has conse- 
quently, declined ; the disgrace of pauperism and insolvency has, 
therefore, diminished : the operations of trade have taken a turn 
decidedly speculative ; regular profits from trade, are, therefore, 
comparatively, seldom realised. What greater evil can befal a 
commercial community? The indisposition to honest and patient 
labour, and the disposition to pursuits merely speculative, when 
carried to an extreme, comprehend the dissolution of the moral 
character of trade,— that is, in a trading country, the moral character 
of the community. 

The agricultural difficulties of the country, have been rendered 
plainly intelligible, by parliamentary discussion; they are every- 
where felt, and the Statute Book declares, that the people of the 
United Kingdom, must not expect, under the present system, at 
any definable period, to eat cheap bread ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing this admitted state of difficulty, this kingdom, on the suppo- 
sition of relief from the proportion of the duties and taxes, incident 
to the public debt, might be expected to grow corn, at a rate of price 
sufficiently low, to meet the flour of North America, in the markets 
of the south of Europe: that measure of relief being supposed, the 
great capital of this country, the laborious habits of the people, 
the skill and management of the British farmer, the proximity to 
the markets of Spain and Portugal, would, probably, admit a 
liberal return of rent to the landed proprietor, and, of sufficient 
reduction of price to maintain competition in those markets : it is 
not intended to be advanced, that the United Kingdom could grow 
more than sufficient, or even sufficient, grain, for the national 
consumption ; the suggestion embraces, simply, the conception, 
that, in the case supposed, the rate of price would be. such, as to 
assure to the grower, a foreign market for grain, in the event of 
a surplus quantity being produced, and, consequently, would en- 
courage, in the highest degree, the investment of capital in the 
cultivation of the soil: whether that extent of consequence would 
or would not result, it is unquestionable, that under the supposed 
relief from impost, the people would be cheaply fed, .and that 
gteat arid powerful impulse to the agriculture of the United King- 
dom, would be experienced. : 

The same remission of duties and taxes, although not.calewlated 
to affect the demand for manufactures, in a similar degree, would 
greatly augment that demand; the United Kingdom is, undoubt- 
-edly, the general resort of nations, for the productions of.the,loom 
and of theanvil; most descriptions of British manufacture are produc- 
ed at prices, which render the labour of the manufacturer a blessing 
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to mankirid ; but it is, notwithstanding, clear, that an increas¢ in 
domestic agriculture would cause an increase of consumpfionyin 
manufactures at home, and that reduction in price, and, compe- 
quently, extension of market abroad, would ensue, from the sup- 
posed reduction of impost : in many leading particulars, the Statute 
Book, to the very letter, is at variance with the first principles of 
political economy ; the duties which are imposed on the material of 
many branches of manufacture, may be instanced; namely, the duty 
on silk, hemp, flax, cotton-wool, foreign sheep’s wool, indigo, 
and on most of the importations of materials for dyeing, printing 
piece goods, and other processes of manufacture ;: partially correctedy 
indeed, by drawbacks and bounties, but still, weighing, sensibly, 
against the demand for British manufactures. 

Many of the trading and fiscal laws of Great Britain are the 
growth of times of distressing emergency; those laws and re- 
gulations, to great extent, when enacted, were allowed to, be ob- 
jectionable, were adopted as the lesser of conflicting evils, and 
it would be presumptuous to assert, that measures less onerous, 
under the circumstances, could have been devised: that , consi- 
deration, is not, however, now to be entertained; it is plain, 
that the British system of public annuities is objectionable, in 
ptinciple, and it is indisputable, that great inconvenience and 
distress proceed from its actual operation. 

It is, therefore, to be considered, whether, the immediate, partial, 
relief, and the eventual, entire, relief, of the British nation, 
from the burthen of a Public Debt, upon the basis of a gene- 
ral contribution in respect of property, including the amount of 
stock, created in favour of the public creditor, and the amount 
of all other public securities, (not being the preperty of ex, 
resident foreigners,) can be rendered practicable and safe ? 

It is difficult to estimate the private property in the United King- 
dom, with the accuracy to be desired. By the statement py 
lished by Dr. Colquhoun, which Dr. Colquhoun denominates, 
“An Attempt” to estimate the property in Great Britain and 
Ireland, (1812,) the amount of private property, in the United 
Kingdom, is represented to be, two thousand six hundred and 
forty-seven millions, six hundred and forty thousand pounds: in 
that statement, the cultivated lands, constitute one half, nearly of 
the whole sum; the cultivated -Jands, in England and Wales, being 
estimated at something more than 24/. per acre, this is a mode- 
rate rate of estimate, the other particulars are evidently the fruit 
of much labour and research, and upon an attentive examination 
of the statement, taking into view the authorities which are 
cited in its support, there does not appear to be any reason to 
question the propriety, for the present purpose, of considering 
private property in the United Kingdom under-rated at the sum 
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'Bethg’a'harge’ of ‘forty-seven “millions ‘éight hund¥ed and fifty- 
sad" thoidiand nts eared and Gigli Cbebtip ibe Bite 
shillings, and eleven péncé ‘half-penny, ‘(not Tchidisi Treat « wal 
charges of colléction,) it respect-of a principal sum’ OF’ oné'thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty-one millions; eight hundted’ and three 
thousa-d twohundred and ninety-two pounds four shillings and 
three-pence, and-annuities for lives or for-terms of years, in respect 
of which a principal sam: of »debt <does’ not <appear. 

The Sinking -Fand,-as.to which the first mentioned charge of 
15,620,5031. -: 7s.°5 de has afisen, is required with reference to 
the Funded and Unfunded Debt, only; if the debt were pro- 
vided for by other tieans, the demand on the-public, in that respect, 
would cease and,détermine. ‘ 

To provide. for-the -liquidation of the funded and unfunded 
debt, it is proposed, first, ‘ 

That,— ec & - 

All private property. in the United Kingdom, including all 
claims on the Government, in respect of money lent and ad- 
vanced, (not being the property of-“ex-resident Foreigners,) be 
declared, by the legislature, liable and subject to a contribution 
of fifteen per cent. 4 

By which measure, taking* ~ e 
The private property,at ---“- - - £2,500,000,000 0 © 
The Funded Debt, ‘§ 

at -.= - + 797,401,119 0 103 
Allow for claims 

of exsresident ' 
Foreigners 15,000,000 0 0O 





3 _ 782\401,119 0 10) 
The Unfunded Debt, at - - « 51,992,095 14 2% 


—_—— 





“» Total £3,394,898,214, 15 1 
Specific: provision would be*»made for th® Reduction of the 
Principal of Debt £500,1583082 4<2 «© | © 
Principal of Debt, totals, ~~ rt 
Funded’ £797,401,119 0 10} 
Unfunded 51,992,095 14. 23 ~ 





°$49;898,214 15 1 





Leaving . . . i . wt ee 6 £349;934,082 10 11 
vig £9. be pronided from she following. mgans.and resources. 
if ays and Cen T ers “were SRT he 
‘degislature: to> Jiquidate: the: national, debt, sqm. the: basiso pro- 
it ig uriticipated' that’ government} stocks of: and, 
scription, would ‘advance ‘fo 100. *Siittis of motiey, varying 
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small to great, ate in daily course of accumulation in the United 
Kingdom, aswell by public bodies as’ by individuals, which are 
the. constant, subject of investment: inthe contemplated event of 
the, advance of all government stock to 100, a considerable pro- 
partion. of such monies, would be tendered to the British Govers- 
ment, without the intervention of third ‘parties (as in the instance 
ofa. contract - for; a: general Joan) and without tlie creation of 
a principal. debt, exceeding the principal sum advanced, to be 
secured by transferable debentures, or otherwise, at at interest of 
three pounds per annum for the one hundred pounds advanced ; 
which would ‘equal the produce of the same’ sum, if Iaid out 
in, the puxchase.of 3 per cent. stock, at 100. It will be ad- 
mitted, that the security of the British Government for the pay- 
ment.of the interest of money, is desirable: if that security 
be. not found: in the public market, it will be sought at the 
hand of the Government: the conditions of a loan, if money 
be not, required, in given sums, at stated timés ; if accepted, 
ata. moment of convenience to the lender, will be prescribed 
by the borrower, by the Government, and not by the lender ; 
and it is as clear as any prospective view of the nature of the 
question under consideration can be, that in the event of the 
measures now proposed being adopted, the facilities for the 
Bayne of the portion of the public debt, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, arising from new and proffered loans of money, at a 
moderate rate of interest, would be very considerable. 

It is proposed, that all monies, so lent, shall be applied in 
discharge of the principal of the present debt; a fresh debt, 
will, indeed, thus, be created, but, without the obligation to 
continue the present Sinking Fund, and not exceeding the amount 
of the. principal of debt, not otherwise provided for. 

Other means and resources, with reference to the reduction, 
either of. the, capital of the original debt, or of the supposed 
newly created debt, are: presented for consideration, namely’: 

The contribution to be made in respect of British Colonial, 
and Asiatic property, so far as the same can be brought under 
the cognisance of the British legislature by an income tax, in 
respect thereof or otherwise. , 

A contribution in. respect of property to be acquired within the 
United Kingdom, after the date of the first general assessment, 
that ie to say, am income tax on ail clear nett income, after 
the deduction of expenditure ef every description. 

The surplus of taxes, which may be so regulated as to 
amount. toa considerable sum, without preventing the large and 
liberal relief, immediately required. . 

The amount. of stock which may for ever remain unclaimed. 
The contribution of 15 per cent. on the probable greater 
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amount of property, within the United Kingdom, than the sum 
of 2,500 millions, already mentioned. % 

The examination in detail, of these tatter particulars ‘will not 
now be deemed necessary: it must be. obvious, that, im com- 
bination, they present the means of completing the fiquidation 
of the public debt; opinion may vary as to the expediency of 
exerting all those means; opinion may vary as to the selection of 
the means, if the whole be not exerted; but it is not questionable, 
that the means suggested, would be fully equal to the purpose of 
liquidating the debt, not otherwise provided for, taking the amount 
at 350 millions. 

The following are the operative means, by which it is con- 
ceived, that the contribution or levy of 15 per cent. on the 
property actually within the kingdom, may be rendered prac- 
ticable and safe; it would not be prudent, if practicable; ‘to 
carry the whole into effect, as respects the levy of money, at 
one moment of time, and the mores to be proposed, embrace 
considerations, which not only guard against that inconvenience, 
but which, it is presumed, will exhibit the whole measure in a 
more advantageous point of view than may have been antici- 

ated. 

. In respect of the stock-holder, annuitant for lives or for 
terms of years, and creditor on unfunded government securities, 
no more would be necessary, than the abatement of 15 per 
cent. from the capital stock or numerical amount of the ‘claim 
of each individual, and the like reduction of annuity “or 
interest. 

In respect .of persons liable and subject to assessment ‘on 
landed. or other property, such persons being also public creditors, 
the cancelling of steck or other debt, to an amount | equal to the 
sum of their respective assessments, would satisfy the demand upon 
each. ; ai: 

In respect of persons liable and subject to am assessment on 
landed or other property, such persons not enjoying the facility 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the levy of the contribution 
must be accommodated to the respective circumstances of the 
several parties. 

With regard to many, facilities would-undoubtedly be presented, 
by floating balances, by monies investedin foreign funds, by monies 
lent.on mortgage, by the early and convenient 'sale of property, and 
by other means. 

But it must, necessarily, happen, thata large amount, in the ag- 
gtegate, would be sequired from:persons not possessing:any other 
property than the immediate subject of the assessment > such persons 
may be classed thus : 
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ist Cc Ray of Lands, _ DweligesHouses, Mines, anc 


24+ ‘Class Mantfacturers, Shig’ Ct Maiti ts 
Farmers, and others, - 
ieie's mys . 

“That the’ term of ten’ years might be ‘lowed to the. brat ue 
for the payment of, the ‘principal sumt to'be assessed 5 interest. tobe: 
payable"'in the“mean time, on the principal unpaid, at. the tate. of 
5 pér- cent. ‘per annum, by half yea VP ayments ; get ie ts wo 
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Phe “discontinuance of the sinking fund, would only rendey un- 
necegsary the levy apd repayment by the Government, of. a7sum 
of thtney equal to the ‘amount of that fund. on core 

The reduction of demand on the nation by the public. annyjtant, 
would, in like manner, only render unnecessary the Jevy,andte- 
se of a sum of money equal to such reduction... 4) x9! 

‘The proportion of the payment to be miade by the landed 
othet’ proprietor, in money, would pass through the. Exchequer to 
the “stock-holder, who would become the buyer or mortgagee Of 
laid or other property, to the same extent, as the. proprietar, fo pay 
his’ contribution, might become the. seller or mortgager; money 
miiist circulate for this purpose, but there would not. be any. increase 
of capital. ~ aunts mane 

"There could not, in either case, be any increase or diminution pf 
capital: whether more orless amount of money be passed ene. 
the* Exchequer, ‘the “sum of capital remains the same. . "The real 
effect, would, indeed, be the reverse of that which is supposed in 
the objection ; the relief which the country would experience; 
an extensive remission of duties and taxes, would cause activity 
capital, and consequently, would, in the first instange, tend te 
want, rather than the superabundance of capital. “otis apd 

‘Thé question’ of the half-yearly dividends turns ppon: a, 
consideration ; the means of those payments are first deri 
the public. In the instance of a village, containing phy. dy $ 
families, Who may contribute directly and indireetly to these 
at the rate of 5/. per annum, each; if not so called spe, cache 
dividual (supposing the rate of wages to bethe same) would. 
af fis disposal, five pounds, yearly, more than he now .camn 
which He ‘would expend within his own sphere, and would thug. 
thé ‘itistriinent of a better circulation, for all. social and politic; 
putpeséd, thar ‘an be produced by any other means; so with respect . 
to all’ Other classes of society, The instrumentality of the tex- 
gatherer, carinot be rietessary to the healthy circulation of the body. 
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“Phe ititonvenience® incidentto an inquisition into the estate 
property of every individual, is. undoubtedly, very. consid 
at tor arty “inferior purpose ‘ought net th igh. 

#fdsé Thi. quéstion, is, however, of the deepest. concern to 
whio feel" the Value of social existences distress.and 
atid ff the measiires now brought into view, comprehend ' 

cight ig the api- 


core of. ign ere of what comparative .w 






venience , ’ 
heer “that the stéck-halder would, enjoy an. apparent. 
advantagé, ‘asdljécted : three per cent. stock, a a 


of the measures recommended, would advange to 100; the con- 
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tributign of the stock-holder being only 15 per cent.| hé would 
receive 88/. for what would, now, in the market, produce only 70/.; 
upon the reinvestment of his money‘on government security, /at 8 
per cent. he would, however, receive’ but 2/. 11s. per annum ; 
Say 3 per cent. on.85l. instead of 100/: his income would be 
reduced 15 per cent. and, in that 6 3 ar cmesg with the .situa- 


tion of the landed proprietor would be produced:' if indged, the 
capital should not again be adyancéd gn government pecurity, or 
when finally paid off,jth¢ stockcholdey would obtain dn | adgantage, 
but not mare thau she would have obtained in the market;43 How 
constituted, whenever any cofisiderablé reduction ifthe qiar uty 


of stock should have been effected: and .it wilknot be contended, 


that the nation, is, for ever, to be oppressed with debt, to prevent 
the stock-holder from obtaining 100/.: for the 1007. which the 
books of the Bank of England, reeord in:his name. “The-objection 
applies rather to the principle on which the stock has been creat- 
iit, to the principle on whi¢h it is- proposed that it be re- 
¥ 2 ° " 
2% Pleo admitted that inconvenience would epsue to various 
< establi nts and classes of persons, if the Government were, 
* @tahy time, wholly to decline all guarantee of interest for money ; 
" and it is thot, now, necessary to determine, definitively, whether, 
after the Jiquidation.of the amount of theypresent debt, such gua. 
grantee. should again, in any or what degree, and under what cir- 
¢umistances, be accorded or not; the incompatibility of such en- 
gagements, with first principles, has been shown, and in any event, 
it would be grateful to.the country, to find her security the object 
of solicitude, and that the lepder of-money, on the security of the 
British Nation, no longer considered himself entitled to the terms 
of singular advantage which he has hitherto énjayeds 
The immediate effect of the pieasures proposedimay be consi+ 
dered as represented inthe following table-: 


- * It may fairly be presumed that the Accountant-general, most or all the 
corporate and other public:bpdies, and charitable institutions, the generality 
of trustees; and many ‘individuals, on, their own actopnt, would avail them- 
selves af an opypormnity of re-investing the amount of stock held by them or 
in their naipesy on government seéurity, ifipaid off, and the opportunity were 
presented. . Zz yf 
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»lic obligations in respect of the national debt, have been stated, page S, as follows :— 
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For the present purpose, the principal sum: of funded: and. un- 
funded debt, remaining tobe provided for, after the. cessation: of 
the’ ‘sinking fund, and the. application of} the principle: of ‘a. contri- 
bution of fifteen per gent, to the fanded, and: unfunded debt;and 
to the private property..in, the. United Kingdom ; may: be- taken 
at ree undred and Aifty, millions, and, the interest thereonwand 
annities for lives. or.for terms.of years, at thirteen millions. n auitt, 

as represented in the, preceding.table. .;, 

means and. resourges. for. the: Jiguidation. of the; 
sum of $50 millions have not) heen.-strictly definedy: but vit shas 
heen shewn that they, are ample, and might. be adopted, wholly, 
or.in part, as should be deemed expedient. 
OER means and, resources may. be recrpitalated as follows 


Bag RRA Colonial and Asiptic Income, 
is Property. 
xcegs.of Taxes," 
unclaimed, 
we. iat greater amount of the private . property, than 
_oy gis 44200 millions. 
od Hpration of Annuities for lives .ot for terms: of yearsy: by 
fluxion of time. 
Bes review of the preceding statementy.. it appears, that ‘the 
buripen to be borne by the combined property and. exertion, of 
the, nited, Kingdom, amounts to one thousand one hundred and 
BE IPRE Jnillions and upwards, besides annuities for, lives aad 
for terms of years, amounting to two, millions and upwards; 
ta. an aggregate principal,sum of gne.thousand two hun- 
drei Mnillions or thereabouts.5, and that the annual, charge. in .te- 
cts thereof, amounts to forty-eight. millions, nearly, exclusive of 
ye heavy. charges of: collestiete The. whole of the, private .pro- 
party in, the nite Kingdom, has-been stated. at two thousand 
ve hundred millions ; it may be somewhat. more or lessy.but -it 
will not be questioned that the relation of the debt to the Le as 
is as, pne,te, two, oF approaching ‘thereto. 
this brief summary;: Li -will become: manifest,” that: the ‘Coti- 
e tions which’ have been diseléséd, “do not involve the priticiple 
OE iAieogt or personal seh 3, it ds sufficiently plain, without 


gilvtal yd ses 7: 

| Slfthe ~ tenes vreledivre.86. tine : national detit,, were; ined dt thie 
teen millions, to which sum they: might. be reduced. simultaneous! 

the epplication of the measexes nom proposed: and isuggested:; ‘tov aoe. 
tinued at that amount, until the final extinction of the national debt; in 
proportion as the principal sum of 350 millions and the annuities for lives 
or for terms of years were reduced, a sum, from the taxes, would become 
applicable to the discharge of the remaining — 


betel 
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having recourse to analysis, that the pressure ‘of the debt, alteady, 
falls heavily on the proprietor the husbandinatr, “the attifigey, ‘all 
in’the sabordinate ranks of life, are distressed; ‘and’ in “a country, 
so-knit by the social ties, what distress-ean ‘afflict the poor that Ades 
not resact upon the wealthy? the wealthy bear, not only theit’ own 
immediate proportion of the burthen, ‘but, ‘by re-action from those 
who are below them in the scale of society, are destined, eventually, 
to bear the whole ; they are the last to feel ithe whole ‘weight. Of 
consequences, but they are'the responsible meémbefs’ of the’ firm, 
and on them the consequences will accufiulate-ang finally’ fail’; 
tlie. Burthen is equal to fifty per centi's property “throught t’ thie 
United Kingdom may be considered “as mortgaged for’ fifty ‘per 
centi. The redemption ptéposed, proceeds’ on’ the’ calculation of 
a contribution of fifteen per cent. only : it may appear paradoxital, 
but every proprietor would, relatively, be much-ticher, after the alie- 
nation of part of his property, than before, and the ¢xpéctatith’might 
be indulged, that he would become a member of a well-ré; ulated, 
and prosperous, instead of a deranged and harassed’ ¢pmmiunity. 
i. These explanations have been deemed perro ig A fie‘ intro- 
duction of the Draught of Declaration annexed. ‘The “nation re- 
tjuires immediate relief, and the form of a declaratidn'‘hus been 
preferred, because it is more manly, quite as stitutional, 
atid; in all respects, more becoming, that measures, dbititdliend. 
ing the “feduction, as to extent, though not in efficient “alti 
of the property of every individual, should originate’ w: 
the subject, rather than with the Executive Government, “én 
whorti; ‘this peculiar and weighty duty, cannot fairly, be devoly- 
ed, without ‘the previous favourable manifestation’ of piitlic 
séntiment and opinion; and if persons,’ whom ~ the ‘questidn, 
from ‘extent ‘of possession and weight of infltietice, more’ neatl 
édficerns, should, in any itistance, assemble to’ deberaté oti’ the 
subject, the conceptions até thus presented to them in ‘the ‘fdtth 
most convenient for that purpose. i 
* Unless the proposition be qualified -by' ‘the’ consideration’ of 'the - 
tien of the by an. Siena by the pul-lic oedaancinaeatal of bis. = and 
er: interest expended. within the kingdom: .,if, hawaser (the.ameunt,- of 
Soa a interest receivable by the public creditor, which may, be Sup- 
poset fo be applied to the further purclase ‘of annbities, and ‘the amount 
remitted to foreigners and for foreign expenditure by British subjects, be sub- 
teacted from the whole sum. of the public annuity and interestyand it be 
also i thut domestic residente cannot be ‘enforced, the position assi- 
med yeéven so qantitied, does'niet vary materiaity: e: dheprear att:: tie 


Pas S| 


trnonad bl 
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DRAUGHT OF DECLARATION. 


WE, the « - . = dd eT1g 


: - ~ om 
- - - - - have, with great 
anxiety, considered the state of the United Kingdom, on the weél2 
being of which we severally depend, in all the relations of ‘sdtia? 
ewistenee : we ate actuated by an unfeigned and unmixed desire "4 
contribute to the relief of the inconvenience and” distress 
prégsitpon all orders of society; we are persuaded, ‘that’ téar, 
siple; and comprehensive atrangements, it respect of the nationat 
debit, are necessary to that end, and under the influence of that edt! 
vietion, We ‘consider it a duty of indispensable obligation, to déclaté 
our sentiments, judgment, and opinion thereon : which we attof. 
dingly, declare, as follows ; namely : 

#st. ‘That, the British Empire embraces a variety and extent of 
territory and population ; comprehending the means of produciri 
great increase of national wealth and power, and of advancing 
vate-and ifidtvidual comfort and happiness. 

“@nd.. That, notwithstanding the possession and command of 
such means, the national duties and obligations are, witli great 
difficulty, ‘discharged, and severe and unusual pressute and income 
venience are experienced, in agriculture, ‘in tradé, and in manufwe> 
tutes ; by every order and class in active and social life. 

Sed. That, the great weight of taxes'oeeasioned by the present 
system of the national debt, is a principal cause of the existing 
iconvenience and distress. : 

’ 4th. That, the abandonment of that system is indispensable ‘to 
the full and proper exercise of the powers of this great commu 
nity. R07 

sth. That, the immediate reduction of the amount now payable 
by the British Nation, by way of annuity, or otherwise, annually, 
and- fhe evéntual complete redemption of the public debt of ‘th 
‘United Kingdom, may be’ effected, without violation of the tia 
tional faith, and without any dangerous ot mischievous distur 
-bance of thé state of property." ty SHINY RG 

6th. ‘Phat the antiual sum payable, either to the goverumant, 
‘aniiuitant, holder of public floating: securities, or to the comunis- 
sionéts for the redemption of the public debt, considered with 
reférencé) to a priticipal sumvof debt, is equal to a ‘priticipal sam 
of ond thousand two hundred millions, of thereaboutsy' vw 992" 


« ‘ 
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_ 7th. That, the sum payable in respect of the national debt, 
including the charges of collection and managements | approximates 
to one million, sterling, weekly. 

8th. That, the levy of that sum, combined with the levy of the 
further sum necessary for the current purposes of the state, op- 
presses the industrious, injures the capitalist, and threatens the 
most calamitous consequences. 

Sth. That, the national debt is susceptible of liquidationon the 
basis of a contribution of fifteen per cent. on private propertys ine 
cluding the amount of stock created in fayour of the public credi- 
tor, and of all other public obligation in.respegt of the Joam)-or 
adyance of money, fiadaces 
, 2hOth,.. Dhaty,it.is, therefore, expedient, that all private, property. 
an the. United Kingdom, not being the property .of ex-resi 
foreigners, in. government or public annuities, be declared, Jiable 

d subject to a contribution of fifteen per cent, onthe value 


11th. That, in the event of the adoption, by. the, legislature, 
of effectual measures for the general application of such,jprineiple 
ef, contribution, the.further operation of the sinking fund, would 
become unnecessary. cory 

12th. That, in such event, the contribution of fifteen; per.cent. 
to be. paid. by the public annuitant, or other public creditor, would 
bey, virtually, effected, by the permanent reduction of allpublic 
amayities payable to British subjects, and of all other public setu- 
Titips, to the extent of fifteen per cent. 

1$th. That; the nation would be immediately relieved by that 
measure, from claims amounting to twenty millions, nett, annu- 
ally, ar, thereabouts. 

14th. That, the contribution of fifteen per cent. in respect of 
land, manufacturing, shipping, commercial, and.other property 
and eapital, would, further,.as we apprehend, relieve the nation, 
from claims amounting to fifteen millions, nett, annually, or there- 
yUhoth; That, it would not be necessary to press for the imme- 
diate. payment of the contribution-of fifteen per cent. in respect of 
the eubject matter of the preceding paragraph, because, for the 
terra during which the same should remain unpaid, an annual 
payment on the amount of the respective sums. remaining unpaid, 
mightibe accepted, by way. or in ligu of interest, until. paid. _ 
-idGiths That, it appears to.us, however, that, to. great extent, a 
peenlian facility for the payment, or satisfaction of such contribu- 
mos pf filteen percent. .is presented s:amelys, in, respect of, all 
persons whgareipublic annuitants or athes.. publi¢. creditors, and 
who would become liable and subject to the contmbution of 
fifteen per cent. in respect of other descriptions of property. 
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2%th. ‘That; the conetibutiOAa on account of sch’ other prapetty, 
might be, effectually and readily, made, by such petsoris, by can- 
cellittg-an equal’ amount’ or valué ini -publie-annuities.: | 
18th: That} we apprelientd, "that the class “of persons referred to 
in the’ preceding’ paragraph is ‘numerous, “and: that sach’ persons 
are, under the present system) if effect; paying art annuity to theni- 
selves, from their ‘own property, undet a héavy ‘Toss, by means of 
thé’ expénce of “management, “and? under thé midte severe '“corse- 
qhences of loss; ° prejudice, ‘and iricotiveniente, by ‘sympathy with, 
‘and participation in, the public and yenetat distress.’ Ow 
” 29th. “Phat, to'asstite the firialand effectual relief of thid Wnited 
Kingdom fron the disadvantages incident to a ‘ptiblic debt, itty ext 
pedient that measures should forthwith be determitied upon ' with a 
View 'to comiplete the “liqttidation of the debe, y08 
' @0eh."Fhat; various mieans and resétirees are’ presented for that 
se, namely: Vetta mF S58 ad 
““' contribution, fora time to be ‘limited, in respect of property, 
mp + derived ‘from the British Colonies, ‘and from ' British 
“The ‘contribution, which might be levied; for a'time to bei limited, 
' *'In'fespect of property, to be acquired and realized} hereafter, 
““Gethe United Kingdom. : v stoulw i 
‘AxSutplus Of taxes, after effecting the great reduction now indis- 
pensably and immediately required." “ ! 
The'expitation of the annuities for lives or for terms of -years, 
by effuxion of time. is; consort 
The ‘probability that some part of the ‘government debt will for 
evér remain~ unclaimed, and thatthe amount ‘of*pr yy in 
the United Kingdom, exceeds the sum of two 
* five ‘handred ‘millions, ‘at which‘sum, the’same ' has been'estj- 
mated as the’ basis Of the! 14th ‘patapraph.) <oocidini9 sugms 
21st. That, without offering any opinion as to the expediency of 
having recourse to.all the measures su gested in the preceding para- 
graph, or as to the selection” of iifenstitea, should rot the Whole be 
combined, we recognize, therein, abundant means for the complete 
payment and satisfaction of the principal of the national debt, not 
provided for by the. other measures recommended in this declar- 


92enoa 


-, @2nd,,That, whilst the -measutes now | récomnmendéd aiid sug 
gested, would be in course of operation, weanticipate that aff 4 Yan 
ment stock would advance to and remain at or above 106, and th 

the sum of one hundred’ pouitids, ‘iiivested'in ‘fhe purchase f'three 
per cept, stock, would, conseqtien p, Produce “an ‘atiiiuat iflédme, 


that 


not exceeding three poutids.” «81% Wyle! Swat to AoW 
23rd. That, the security of the British Government, for the 
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principal, and interest of money, is a security, of a, des¢ription, high- 
ly: to be desired, hers NewiosFre: 3 

24th. That, sums of money, varying from small to large sams, 
aré,im constant...course of -accumulation in this United Kugdem, 
as-well by. public bodies as by. individuals, which monies, are,the 
frequent subject of investment an government securities. , 

25th, That, in the contemplated event of the advance of alhgovern- 
ment-stock to 100, we.anticipate that a considerable proportion of 
such monies would be tendered to the British Government, on Joan, 
without the intervention of third. parties, (as in the, instance of a 
conttact fora general loan).the. principal sum advanced, simply, to 
he. secured by debentures or, otherwise, ata rate.of interest, of three 
per cent. per.annum. apt rare 

26th. That, the application of such monies, when.,so lent.and 
advanced, in aid. of the liquidation of she.existing debt; would, as 
we anticipate, very powerfully accelerate the discharge thereof, and, 
although anew debt. would thus be created, the new,contract would 
be: plain, direct, and simple, unincumbered with the obligation, of the 
present extensive Sinking Fund, and would, as we presume at no 
distant period, be terminated by theentire cessation of , public; debt. 
. 387th, That, we are impressed with a deep conviction .of the ad- 
vantages which would flow to this Empire, from the ferce of simple 
institutions 5 that-we can not apprehend any mischievous ordangerous 
consequences from the temperate and gradual, but early and com- 
plese, xelief-of the nation, fromthe present complicated. system of 
finance ; and we do, therefore, hereby express our anxtous.and un- 
qualthed: desire-te -witness the adoption, and to promote, by our in- 
dividual .example, the -execution of any measures, founded on a 
‘principle of equal contribution, adequate.to a purpose, which, com- 
-ptehending :the interests, in, their .yital.principle, of this mighty 
Empire, embraces the interests of, the human race. 


jo SUPPLEMENT TOTHE FOURTH. EDITION, 


. . 4 ‘ ’ . 
“Tt'has been’ observed, by persons for whom the’ author has ‘great 

respect, that a view, in detail, of the advantages to be expected 

from the measure suggested by this Tract, if adopted, would-have 


_ added ‘to its interest. 
., jItiis obvious, that an. extensive range of beneficial consequerices 
\maight be. anticipated), and that, the subject might be dilated ‘into a 
work of much larger compass ;° but the desire to produce an en- 
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tire, unbroken. vicw,. of the leading principles and calculations, 
which, must decide. the judgment, on this great question, has pre- 
vailed over, every, other consideration, and Souieed the Author 
to.adhere. to.the arrangement, under which he originally endea 
voure . to,condense his conceptions. . 

He ayails himself, however, of the.publication of a new Rdisien, 
to, remark :, 

‘That the proposed contribution of fifteen per cent. on the value 
of property in the United kingdom, is to be considered’ asia com 
position - Duties. and ‘Taxes and other public obligations, very 
much exceeding in amount, the rate.of composition proposed 9 
asa. property.‘Lax, of the like beneficial character, in Tespect of 
persons ;to whore facilities for the payment. of the crmgesitien 
— not be ees 


yy ata of the first and principal assessment, is estimated 
ak Fine hundred millions and upwards,' the annual value of which, 
as 2,, pores part would be contributed. in 3, 3ys.and: per 
orn BR pck, may be taken at twenty millions., 

he general relief, consequent immediately, upon the legisla 
tive AMposition of that assessment, would. be ;? 





E £. S$» (he 

Tn Fespect of the Sinking Fund, 312,410,077. 9. 2. 
. Funded Debt, ; 117,360,167 17 1 
: Unfunded Debt, 7,798,814 7. 1 
Private Property, $75,000,000 0 0. 
£. 812,569,059 13. 4 





if sound numbers eight. hundred. and twelve Millions, and the 
annual. demand, in respect of the national debt, would be reduced, 
from.the nett.sum of Forty-eight millions to the nett sum of thir- 
teen millioris, or thereabouts,? which sums, including the, charges 
of collection,* may be taken, in round numbers, at the several 
sums of fifty milhons and fourteen millions. 

‘The difference is thirty-six, millions, to be remitted.in relief of 
the country, from the, necessity, of raising money by, loan, .or.. of 


. Page 9. * Table, page 15. ae ue 


THe charges of collection amount to the average sum of £7. 0s. 4 ic a Per 
cefit! See House of Commons Reports. If the revedue deine, the ¢ 
of collection will constitute a. higher average, in some’ proportion: = ~ 
dimivufion ef. revenue., The, sum of. fifty ,mullions aliev olor 
bines,the charges of collection, on the pro oe Thon, +g e bia of Hae 
eight millions, supposed to be raised by thes a and Taxes. 


i 
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interrupting the operation of the Sinking Fand, whilst part of the 
national system of firance, and in relief from duties’and taxes. 

twill therefore, ‘be readily admitted, that ‘the contribution ‘of 

15 per cenit., by proprietors, possessing facilities for'that purpose, 
and the Property Tax of 5 per cent. on the amount of the assess- 
ment, to be paid by proprietors, not possessing such facilities, until 
convenient to pay the principal sum to be assessed, would ‘be’ geet 
by a ore considerable measure of direct and immediate relief; 
arid it is’ hoped, that ‘this statement will be admitted to be 2 
satisfactory’ explanation, ‘to the very few persons, who have ob- 
jected; in general terms, that the measure proposed, is c 
or impracticable. What objection can be urged that will not apply 
with equal, or greater fotce, to a Property ‘Tax ‘in aid of 7” 
present system ? a 

If, indeed, it be said, that the circulation would be injuriously 
affected, the contrary has been shown, pages 12 to the 
traction of money from the innumerable p aati through w 
it-would otherwise flow, to be re-issued through the medinm of 
the Exchequer, is a forced and morbid, in place of a natutal and 
healthy, circulation. pre 

Or, if it be apprehended, that a sudden and injurious reduction 
of ‘the value of commodities would ensue; it may be sufficient,to 
remark, that the ‘feduction of price, would proceed, not® frdin a 
market, over-stocked, which, leaving the cost the same, only re- 
Atices' the teturn; but from the reduction of cost, by means of 
the remission of Duties and Taxes: the cost would be less, and 
therefore, the price would be less. The sole guard required, 
would be the protection of the stock on hand, whereon duty should 
have been paid, either, by the return of the duty, or, by allowi 
# reasonable time for the consumption of that stock, ~ before 
efféctive repeal of the duty. Since the introduction of the s 
of bonding, the stock of goods, whereon duty has been paid, 1s not 
of miore than moderate extent. 

“The progressive consequences and general effect, upon ‘the 
country, will not now be enlarged upon, ‘nor will any calculation 
be made, of the effect of the ultimaté, entire, relief of the nation 
from 'the burthen of debt ; but the consequences with’ reference 
to the parochial poor, may require some notice. 

The cost of. subsistence would be reduced by means of the 
general reduction, of Duties and Taxes ; in such, reduction, would 
probably, be included, the Duties on most articles of import-used 
for the purposes of manwfacture, and on most articles of British 
matiufacture: in consequence, the demand for labor would’ be 
increased, and the approach, to a fair adjustment between the rate 
of labor and the rate of subsistence, would be facilitated. A just 
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state of relation, in those particulars, is essential to the manage- 
ment and direction of the parochial poor; if the rate of labor be 
below the rate of subsistence, the poor unavoidably recoil: upon 
those in the. several degrees above them, in the social scale,~and 
the consequences become severe; and of an anxious and awful 
description. STTIMIFOD THLE 
The adjustment of the rate of labor to the price of subsistence, 
cannot be affected by direct, legislative interposition : it does not, 
however, ‘therefore; follow,’that,’ a tendency to a just balance in 
that respect,” may not be promoted, by the Legislature or by the 
Exegutjwe; hare lene: employment. conldy besincrgage@l, pnd 
thé pricé of subsistence, at the same time, be reduced, the num- 
ber of pauper poor would decrease : on the supposition of the 
remission of the Duties on salt, on the constituent ingredients 
of beer, on ‘soap, candles;’Goals, -ahd‘ort'sdme other articles, and 
that bread were reduced in price; such circumstances, concur- 
ring with the remission of the Duties, which now narrow the de- 
mand for -articles of British Manufacture; would tend, powerfully, 
to the reduction of the number of the poor, depending on paro- 
chial aid, and) the moment would be;fayorable;qo\the institution of 
a system, if such could bé devised, to prevent the great evil of 
supernumerary population. On this subject, some thoughts occur 
to the Author, but he forbears, at this time, to communicate them, 
because, they’can only be rendered effectual, in application, in the 
event of relief, in the more commanding particular, which is the 
subject of this Publicationg) and} Beo@mpe the question of popula- 
tion andthe poor, is of a magnitude to require distinct and sepa- 
rate consideration. 
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~ REPORT, &c. 


ergs, aT 


The’ Select’ Committee appointed to. inquire into, the state y-and 
"description of gaols and other places of confinement, and. imto 
“the best method of providing for the reformation as well_as, the 
“Safe Custody and punishment of offenders, and to, report the 
‘game, With their observations thereupon, to the house ;—and,to 
‘“whom'the report respecting sentences of transportation, presented: 
“th' 7812; the report on prisons, presented in 1815; the reports 
‘On the police of the metropolis, presented in 1816, 1817, and 
‘atid 1818; the statement of the number of persons capitally 
‘ebnvicted, and the annual returns of commitments presented in 
the present session; the returns respecting New South Wales, 
*“ preseijted to the house on the 6th day of April last ; the account 
of thé gaols in the united kingdom, with the numbers of persons 
‘ confined in each; and the petition of the corporation of the city 
of London; were severally referred ;——have considered the 
said matters, and have agreed upon the following report : 


Your Committee have long been engaged in an.extensive exa- 
mination of persons, who appeared to them best qualified to afford 
them useful information on the various subjects referred, to. them. 
These comprise not only the state of the gaols and other places of 
confinement in every part of the united kingdom, in point of ac- 
commodation, arrangement, aud system of management, together 
with such improvements as might be suggested by experience and 
judicious observation; but also, in conformity to what appeared to 
them to be the intention of the House, the condition of transported 
convicts in New South Wales, with all the circumstances neces- 
sarily connected with the administration of that singular and exten- 
sive establishment. ‘They have been led to an early investigation 
of this latter subject, by an attention to the particular situation of 
witnesses now in England, the benefit of whose. testimony might 
have been lost by further delay. In pursuing this |part of the,in- 
quiry, they have entered into an examination of the state and natural 
resources of the country itself, considered as. a colony, as well as in 
its more immediate connection with the system of criminal juris- 
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prudence, and of the manner in which the local government has 
been conducted, under both those views of the subject. 

This investigation has necessarily brought under their observation 
many subjects of discussion between different individuals and the 
present governor ; in submitting ‘whieh f the rénsideration of the 
house, as they have thought thethselves bound to do, they have to 
remark, that in many instances they have only had the opportunity 
of hearing the complaint or objection stated, without the possibility 
of receiving a complete justificalfonand answer. ‘They therefore 
suspend all comment upon these transactions till the delay of a fu- 
ture session may afford the means of receiving further jnformption. 

‘The time occupied in this part of the'inquiry has necessarjly,m- 
terféred' with the progress which might otherwise have been made 
inthe examination Of some of our domestic establishments; and 
ydur committee have been obliged to leave some prrienatts and 

ot‘uiiimportant branches, entirely untouched. — Still less have they 
eet “able td prepare and submit to the house, the obseryations 
ith might be expected from them on the whole of this subject. 
je importance of it, tn all its branches, has been amply le by 
yottr Committee ; and they therefore trust it will be deemed worthy 
Of futiire consideration in the ensuing session of parliament... In 
tlie mean time, they have thought it right to lay before the house 
tlie’ while of the évidence which they have taken, aud which, for 
the clearer unilerstanding of it, they have arranged under the dis- 
tinct litads into which it is naturally subdivided, without regard to 
the oriler of time’ in which the witnesses happened to be ex:- 
mined. 

They cannot, however, conclude this statement, without advert- 
ing to’ one particular subject, which has been brought under their 
notice by the petition of the city of London, and Which, from’ its 
ni6fe immediate pressure, has attracted the particular attention of 
the‘eominittee. © Phey allude to the still crowded stite of the gaol 
of ‘Newgate, and the consequent impossibility of affording the suit- 
ablé classification'to the prisottets confined ‘init. They have, i 
this ad ini other instances, hot thouglit it necessary ‘to repeat the 
My wities which liave led to the information contaied if the repot 
of jeévions committees of ‘this honse’s’ but the restilt of ‘the whole 
sééims' té ‘thers conchisive, that in order to product any further re- 
forniyin' the system of mprisonthent adopted in that prison, it must 
eitheibe enlarged in point of space, or ‘sbiie means must Be re- 
sorted to; for lessening the number of persons there Confined, unless 
ad‘kmuel greater diminution of crime takes place thati'can reasonably 
bé expected.’ The former of these objécts is necessarily endl 
with mueh' difficulty, and it is to the ‘latter, that the atfention of thé 
committee fias been partictilarly drawn. bgt pamcpingg 
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_ They.have.observed, that the: number of i criminals: tried at the 
Old Bailey, and, consequently, previously cominitted*to Newgate 
(which isvtle county gaol for Middlesex::as well\as~ London,) ‘for 


offexices committed jn that county, .were,. in: the fast: year, -itr the 
ion of more than seven to-one’ for. those’ committed ‘im the 
city of oendon :~-That ofthese, avery large number, ‘amountir 
to 1,200, in the last: year, were for: grand lareenies, not capital, 
which would, according: to the general-practice-im other counties, 
hate ‘been. tried sat, the: quarter:‘sessions, ‘They have ‘ascettained, 
from the-best. information; that. if this class of prisoners were ‘stot 
committed to. Newgate, which»thev need not be, if they remiined 
for \trial in) the; cvunty where the offence was committed ¥ “ttl 1 
the convicts: under. sentence of trinsportation' were’ regulurtyré- 
moved,'as-las latterly been the case, before the next ensuitig see 
sidn ;:.there would be ample room forall: such ¢lassification ‘of’ the 
remaining prisoners as could be required, by means of certait ‘alter- 
atigns of the interior:of the present building, which have been ‘stig: 
gestedoto them, . They have been: further assured,’ that sich" 
regular removal of the transports, may in future be relied*on, aid 
they have therefore had the more: satisfaction in endeavouting t6 
find: the: means of removing the only other iinpediment ‘to the ¢xé- 
elition of this important arrangement. | Fhey have farther found, 
that no legal or even practical objection is raised to the trial'of these 
ptisdners; at the Sessions House, Clerkenwell; further than what 
necessarily must arise from the time which it would! ‘occupy, ‘and 
the! ladditional accommodations which it might “require } obj 
whith, your committee trust, will not be found of salticfent weight 
toimpede-a measure of great importance to all parties concerted. 
‘Phey find, that prisoners of this description ‘are iuswally' tried ‘at ‘the 
Old Bailey, by the recorder, -aksisted, as’his other Uccupations wia 
requite, by the common sergeant, and that many of these*trials "take 
piace iu the evening ;:\0' practice ‘which has generally “beén' foind 
mtonvenient im other chiminak‘courts in the country, and’ conse- 
ently abolished. As these sessions sometimes last for ‘thre, 
eeks,.and the tite! for trying the Middlesex grand Tarceniés, is 
precarious, it often happens that/prosecntors, and witnesses, iw #lich 
casey are: obliged to attend ten ‘or twelve days ; ‘and as the expetises 
of. these prosecutions ‘are‘ns general paid’ by the county of Middle- 
sex’ (to the ‘amotint of 5,844/. in the’ last year) it’is obvious that a 
very considerable reduction in ‘this expente must take place; if ite 
time of attendance was shortened, ‘wHich' mtist be’ thé result; if’ aii 


4 


mode of separate trial of these’ offétices ‘was’ adopted :''to’ Whic 


consideration must ‘be added, ‘a diminution ‘im ‘the expenses Sf’ the 
individudls conieerned; beyond what id ‘Covered by the edunty alt 
lowenibe; as well as the prevention of thucli personal Mednvedietice, 
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and, interruption.,of ; private! business. : Your s committee shave | ad- 
verted to these circumstances, asobviatingyin a considerabledegree, 
any objections. that,. might be! argéd against thevadoption ofirthe 
arrangement, above: suggested, fronv:the..ex pense. whieh would-be 
thrownon the county of Middlesex, by the suppert and: maintenance 
of .such, prisoners. durivg the: whole -time: of ‘their confinement;’as 
well as, by the,,accommodations which »it might -be necessary to 
previde.for ponducting. these trials at-\Clerkenwells». .by uy ‘oid 
“s - the, course of the inquiry-on this subject, it had oceutred to 
your, committee, that asthe: teme: of :the chairman: of othe quarter 
sessions for the cousty of Middlesex isiso fally acéupied, that-tbis 
proposed addition of, busipess must require the appointment of an 
additional. chairman; and as. this description of »prisoners ares at 
present, usually tried by the recorder er.common sergeant, whose 
pA ge art would give, them a: weight and authority in diss 
charging these functions, which might not be possessed; by :private 
individuals, it: might, be. advisable. to, recoromend the ‘grantingzia 
special commission to these officers of the city, in conjanetionswith 
the magistrates of Middlesex, for trying such offenders: mi:that 
county, as often as the sessions are usually held there; -and, mod: 
withstanding some objections which have been made:to thispartcaf 
the plan,,.and, which they have not had the opportunity ofifully 
examining, they still think.it worthy of consideration. |: ys! on tac 
A third mode, has,,,howeyer, been suggested to 'them,: «which, 
pethaps, on the, whole, is the most simple, and has the advantage 
of producing the, least change in existing establishments) ()dtoss 
proposed that the, commission under which the gaol. of Newgatelis 
now. cleared, should, be extended,, so as to comprise the. prisoners 
conunitted. for grand larceny in any prison in.the county of Middle 
sex; and that the recorder, with the .assistance of the comnmnidn 
sergeant, sbould try, such .prisoners,,,(as they now usually de), bat 
in a separate court, at the Old: Bailey, during the.tume‘the othés 
trials are, going on before. the, judges... This. would prevent the 
necessity of any,such prisoners being originally committedsto 
Newgate, or,sept there immediately.previous te the sessions, which 
would, therefore, equally. tend to effectuate the great object whieh 
your, committee have in view,.of diminishing the aumbers.confined 
in, that rison. , It, would only, be, necessary .thate, certain number, 
prataty not, more than twenty, should cbe., daily sent up: frem 
Clerkenwell to the, Old Bailey, who might possibly be!accommo- 
dated for so short a time,in Newgates or (if that.wasfound jineom 
vemept, Jn some, place of .temporary,confinement; tebe provided 
for that purpose... ‘The, only, other alteration which, dais; plane ae- 
quires, would be the erection of -anather cout at she Ost Raikes, 
which, if provided, by the: city, instead, ofetlae aunty of Middlesex, 
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as in the two former plaus, would. rather tend to :equalize the re- 
spective burthens and alleviations produced by this arrangement. 
As your committee see no occasion to submit any measure to 
the consideration of the house upon this subject, conceiving that 
an adequate remedy may be found in one or other of the modes 
suggested, under the authority of the crown and the directions of 
the magistracy, they have only to express their confident hope, that 
some such measure will, as early as: possible, be adopted, as, on 
the whole, with a due attention. to local. circumstances and esta- 
blished usages, may be found “best adapted to ensure so beneficial 


a result. 


12th July, 1819. 
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_ , Law, and Insolvent Debtyrs’ Acts. [Original.] No. 26. ve 
A Letter to Admral Sir Tsaac Coffin, Bart,, M.P., on the Inadequacy of 
- Courts Marua! in their present form to Purposes of Justice; By dn 

-- «Officer. [Original] Nov. 97. 

‘Notes on a-Visit made io some of the Prisons iv Scotland, and the North of 
England, in company with Elizabeth Fry; with some genetab Observa- 
tions on the subject of Prison Di-cipline. By Joseru Joun Guanes. 

- © ‘Nos. ¢9 and 30. , 

Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, appeinted to 
consider of so much of the Criminal Laws as relates to Capital Panish- 
ment in Felonies, and to report their observations and opinion of the 
same from time to time to the House, and to whem the several Pe- 

titions on the subject were referred. No. 30. t 

Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to in- 
uire into the State and Description df Gals and other places of Con- 

nement, and.into the best method of providing for the Reforination as 
well as the safe Custody and Punishment of Offenders, and to’ report 
the same, with their Observations’ thereupon, tothe House;—and to 
, whom the-Report respecting Sentences of Transportation, preserited in 
1812; the Report om Prisons, presented in 1815; the Reports‘on the 
Police of the Metropolis, presented in 1816, 1617, ‘and 1818; dhe 'State- 
ment of the number of Persons capitally Convicted, and thé Annual 
Returns of Commitments presented in the present Session ;' the Re- 
turns respecting New South Wales, presented to the House on'the 6th 
day of April last; the Account of the Gaols in‘ the’ United Kin . 

...» With the numbers of Persons confined in each ; and the Petition’of the 

4 Corporation of the City of London; were severally referred: ‘No. 30. 
LITERATURE, ; 

An Address.to the Parliament of Great Britain, on the Claims of Authors to 
r — dwn Copy-Right.' By a Mémber of tlie University of Cambridge. 
33% Meitasiii4i':2° Mag hacy "> er Saver ne ah so 

Observations on Several Authors and Books ‘in the English and Foreign 


. 4 
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Languages, which are necessary for the formation of a select and small 
Library. {Original} No.3: . ee 

The Case stated between the Public Libraries and the Bochislises “Ne. 4. 

Dramatic Emancipation; or Strictures on the State of the : eatfés, ‘and the 
consequent Degeneration of the Drama ; ‘ud the Parriahty atid Lifustice 
of the London Managers ; on many Theatrical Re ons} oh the 
Regulations on the Continent, for the Security of Literary ahd Drama- 
tic Property; particularly deserving the attention of the Subseribers for 
_ Theutre. By Jawes Lawrence, Knight of Malta. “[ Wiginal.| 

0. 4. ni de 

An Attempt to estimate the Poetical Talent of the Present Age, including a 
Sketels of the History of Poetry; and Characters of soaniey, Se q 
Scott, Moore, Lord Byron, Campbell, Lamb, Coleridge, and V ou 
worth. By T. N. 1atrounn, of the Middle Temple. [Original] No. 10. 

The Inaugural Oration, spoken on the 4th of November, 1815, at thé Cere- 
mony of laying the first Stone of the London-fnstirution for the Dif- 
fusion of Science and Literature. By Cuartes Butrer, Esq. “No. 44. 

A Reply to the Observations of the Edinburgh Review on the Aligto-Sakon 

' Antiquities. By the Rev. Jonn Lincarp. ([Original.) No. 14. 

A Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchie Mysteries. By TaomasTay- 
tor. -Nos.15and 16. 

A Discourse delivered to the Literary and Scientific Society at Java. By 
the Hon. T. S. Rarries, President. No. 15. 

Reasons for a further Amendment of the Act to amend the Copy-Right Act 
of Queen Anne. By Sir Ectrton Brypces, Bart.M.P. No. 20.° — 

On the Origin and Vicissitudes of Literature, Science, and Art, and their 
Influence on the present State of Society. A Discourse, delivered.an 
the opening of the Liverpool Royal Institution, Nov. 1817. By Wit- 
11am Roscor, Esq. No, 22. 

A Letter to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the Expediency of 
Revising the Authorized Version of Scripture. By an Essex Rector, 
{Original.]| No. 26. 

On ‘the Presence of Pluto in Elysium. (Original.] No. 27. 

Ossiana; or Fingal ascertained and traced in Ulster; by the analogy ef 
Names and Places mentioned in Ossiau’s Poems. By H. Y.CAaMpar.z 
Esq. R.N. F.A.S. No. 29. 


MEDICINE. 
Observations on Medical Reform. By a Member of the University of Ox- 
ford. [Original.) No. 6. 
Sketch of the new Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain and Nérvotis Sys- 
tem of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, considered as comprehending @ com- 
lete systein of Phrenology, with Observations on its tendén¢y to the 
j Lemeeentndt of Education, of Punishment, and of the Treatment of 
Insanity. By T. Forster, Esq. F.L.S. No.9. 
Report from the Committee of the House of Commons on Madhotses in 
Sngland. No. 11. 
Observations and Reflexions on the Bill for “Better regulating the Medical 
. Profession as far as regards Apothecaries ;” proving it to be a measure 
best suited to the Public Convenience, and most conducive to the Pre- 
servation of the Community from the Effects of existing Frauds and 
Abuses. By R. M. Keanrsson, Esq. No. 12. 
Suggestions for the Prevention and Mitigation of Epidemic, and Pestilential 
_,. Diseases, eomprebending the Abolition of Quarantines and Lazarettos; 
with some opportune Remarks on the Danger of Pestilence from Scar- 
city. By Cu. Macuean, M.D. No. 20. 
Letter to Sir William Garrow, on his propesed Bill for regulating the Prac- 
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' fipnot Surgrny: iAhroughout the Maing inytons By James Hamrtton, 
Observations on, the Evil Effeets produced..in the Human Constitution by 
Stimulating Food, and by Spiritous and Fermented Liquers, when taken 
vmedérately and habitually. ; Second: Edition, recomposed for this Work, 
with great additions. By a Member of the Nortls American Academy of 
ocidnees, i, No, 23. puts 
Modera Maladies, and Present State of Medicine.—The Anniversary Oration 
awe the Medical ‘Society: of, London. . By D. Uwiws, M.D. 1818. 


A Nandication of, the University of Edinburgh (as a School of Medicine) 
ot feom the aspersions of “2 Member of the University of Oxford.”» With 
gc marks on Medical Reform. , By Lawson Waattry, M.D. » No.26. 

Observations on the Casual and. Periodical Influence of Particular States of 

‘the Atmosphere on Human Health and Diseases, particularly Insanity ; 

i with @ Table of Reference to Authors. By T. Forstar, M.B. «Noa. 27. 

The Hunterian Oration for the year 1819, delivered before the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Tendon. By Joun Anegwetny, F.R.S. No. 27. 

Observations on the Phenomena of Insanity :. being a Supplement: to Ob- 
) servations on the Casual and Periodical Influence of peculiar States of 

the Atmosphere on Human Health and Disease. By Tuomas Forster, 
M,B., :No. 29. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

Plant fér-Tncteasing the Incomes of Officers of the Arey 3 and alse. for a 
Provision for Officers’ Widows and Children. D. Roserts, Esg-5 
BS ait a “Supplement, (now first published) by ‘ PaILipPaRt, Esq. 


A Letter to the Officers of the Army, explaining the cause of the above 
Plan being for the present suspended. By 23g Col, Cp tins with 
Supp lementary Observations, by J. Parirprarr, E: 

ObieHratons on the Bill rendering the Militia disposable fot Fa Foreign Barvice. 
By Joun Partprart, Esq. [Original] No. 5. iv 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Obbervehiond on the State of the Brewery, ‘and on the Saccharing Quality of 
Malt. By J. Bavegstock, Esq. [Original.] No. 4. 
Lord Sheffield on the Trade in Wool and Woollens, including an exposition 
of the Commercial situation of the British Empire, in the years, 1809, 
10, 11, and 12. No.6. 
A Short ~veny of a Short Trip to Paris in-1788. By the Rev.’Dr. Vitrr. 


Repert of Lat Sheffield, at the Meeting at Lewes Wool Fair, Juli, 1813. 


No. 

Sketth ior a new Division and Subdivision of Monies, Weights, aod Céids. 
By Mercator. ‘No. 7. f 
Obsprvations on the Brumal Retreat of the Swallow. With an, Tadex to 

aimmby passages relating to'tbis Bird in the Works of Ancient and 
Modern Authors. By T. Forster, F.LS. No. 8. 
Of thé meahs of guardin ing Dwelling Houses, by their Construction; against 
Accidents by Fire. 
A hew Pheoty of. the Two Hemispheres, whereby it is attempted td ea pas, 
on Geographical and Historical facts, the time and manner iit 
| América was tame A 7. GIA. aac Esq. ' No, 10, 
WB yer ‘of Commons ‘on thie! el 
a \Betith, Fleet, and Mars 


Outlines of a Plan for ‘building trwenty: e Churches” érChapels at an 
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expense of 100,000/):te Government, or at no expense to Government, 
if it should be thought advisable to ‘have recourse to’ the"Fusid ‘éalled 
) Queen Anne's’ Bounty, for this: purpote: ' By the Rew: ‘PoPatcower, 
McA. Note. i anitatumis? 

The ‘Celebrated 'Speech of Mrs ‘Phillips on the Case of ‘Guthrie vw Sterne for 
Adultery. “No: 43. 

-Remarks on the Comparative Value of Freehold and Copyheld Land; 
ing the Worth of Lives on Admittance and Enfranchisement, and cn 
‘the petchase of Advowsons, By W. Rovss; Esq: ‘No. 14. ° 

A Short Letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the dan oetiBon- 
petitiowofhe Distilleries with the Breweries: By a Freeh ONoA1a 

On the Amelioration of Slavery.. By Henny Kosrer. (Original) “Noi 16. 

re on the Desirableness and Utility of Ladies visiting the: Female 

ds of Hospitals and Lunatic Asylums. By CatieRrxt Carive.) fOn- 
ginal,] «No.6. 

A teentics on Greyhounds, with Observations on the Treatment and Dis- 
orders of them. ‘By Str RicuArp Crayton, Bart. No. 9720 °0 0" 
Journalof an English’[reveller frum 1814 to 1816 ; or Memoirs-and “wed 
dotes of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales and her Court, 
= Letters of HRM, the Earl of Liverpool, and Mr, Whitbread, &c. 

0. 19. 

A Copy of the Report presented tu the House of Commons by the Commit- 
tee appointed to examine the several petitions which have been pre- 
sented to the House, against the Employment of Boys in Sweeping of 
Chimnies, No, 20. 

Usury explained; or Conscience quieted in the case of pene pul aoney 
at Interest. By Philopenes. London: Printed by D. E. in Fetter 
1693, No. 21. , 

An Address to the Guardian Society. No. 21. 

Observations on the Effect of the Manufacturing System: with Hints for 
the improvement of those parts of it which are most injurious to Health 
and Morals. By Rossat Owen. Third Ed. No. 21. 

Aletter to the Common Council and Livery of the City of London, 
on the Abuses existing in Newgate;,showing the necessity of an 
immediate Reform in the management.of that Prison... By. the. Hon. 
H. G. Bennett,M.P. No. 22. 

Account of the Management of the Poor in Hamburgh, between the years 

one, 1488 and 1794, ina Letter to some. Friends of the. Poor.in Great Bri- 
‘tain. By Baron Von Vocut. No. 22. 

French Drama ; or, a Discussien.on the following question : Whieh are the 
best means of making Theatres vie with each other in promoting the 
Perfection: of _Taste.and the Improvement of Menalat: y. As Dewria. 
_ [Translated exclusively, for the Pamphleteer.] No. 

A ATR on, Duelling; tagether with the pi te of, F Chivalry, the, Ordeal 

ial, aud“ Judicia ‘Combat, from the earliest times... By: A, Bogguerr, 


F jyhetoeee delivered at Venice, an the Death of Doge Leonanie.Lore- 
dano. By AnpREs NavacEno, Venetian Senator. Thanslated. the 
_ Original Ftalien ‘pe which are suhjnined Remarks on the Venetiah 
** Republic. vc. me Es (0 riginal.) No. 28. 

A A Later to Sir ft Romi "B. rom Henry Brougham, Esq. M. R. 

.... upon the Abuse HY No. 25. 

A Hiesertatagn on the Theory and Practice of Beaevolence. sing pact a practi- 
cal improvement of, tbe Second Edition of the Coniplaia 

People of England, by the same, Authors, satan mania 4" 4 

New Ed.-with considerable gdditions, Nos. 26,27. 6/1 peiidss’ 
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On Propelling .Vessels by. means of Windmill Sails. By J. M. Barrier. 
[Original No, 27, 
A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. from John Ireiand, D.D. former- 
ly Micane Croydan, now Dean of Westminster. No. 97. 
Is it impossible to free. the Atmosphere of Londoo, im a very considerable 
- degree, from the Smoke and Deleterious Vapours with which itis hour- 
ly impregnated? By W. Frenp, Esq. Actuary of the Rock Insurance. 


NOs 29, i ; 
x Steet of the Principal Occurrences during an Embassy from the British 
_,., Gavernment.to the. Court of Chinain the year 4816. By the Rev. 
Dr. Ropert Mogasson, attached to the Embassy. [Original.} No. 29. 


PHILOSOPHY, 
A Review of First Principles of Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Reid, and Professor 
go With an indication of other Principles. By J. Feaan,: Esq. 
o. 6. 
Essay on External Perception, By the Same. No. 9. 
TPITOTENEA ; ora Brief Outline of the Universal System. By G, Fiexp, 
Esq, Original No. 17. 
Nat Prejudices, their good and bad Effects. By Jouw Burrows, 
Esq. [ Original.) No. 18. 
Letter to Professor tewart, on the Objects of General Terms, and on the 
~ Axiomatical Laws of Vision. Second Ed. To which are added, Some 
ice og on the Monthly Review on the Subject. By J. Frans, Esq. 
0. 23, 
The Third Organon attempted; or, Elements of Logic and Subjective Phi- 
losophy. By G. Fixup, Esq. [Original.) No, 24, 
An Oration delivered at the Anniversary of the Philosophical Society of 
London, June 12, 1817. By Oxrysruus Grecory, LL.D. No. 26. 
The Analogy of the Physical Sciences indicated. By Czorce Fisup, Esq. 
[Criginal.] No. 29. 





POLITICS. 
Reform of Parliament the Ruin of Parliaments. By H. Hawxrys, Esq. 
' * [Never before published.] No. 2. 

Anticipation of Marginal Notes on the Declaration of the British Govern- 

= of the 9th of Jan. 1813, in the American National Intelligencer, 
o, 2. 

a CTI with the Editor of the Times, referred to in the above. 
o. 3. 

Sketch of the various Proposals for a Constitutional Reform made in Par- 
hiament. [Original.] No. 4. : 
siderations on the Re-establishment of an effective Balance of Power. 
By J.M. Muserave, Esq. © No. 5. 

On’ Buonaparte and the Bourbons, and the necessity of rallying around our 
legitimate Princes, for the safety of France and Europe. By the Vie 
comtTe De Caareausrranp. [Translated from the French.] No.6. . . 

Au Appeal to the Legislature for the repeal of the Act regulating the mat- 

of the Royal Family. fe: No. 6. 

Letter irom’ Sir ‘Philip Francis, Knt. to Grey, on the Policy of Great 

Britain and the Allies towards Norway. No. 7. 
ions 6n the Slave‘Trade. By Homo. No.7. 
An Appeal to the English Nation in behalf of Norway. By A. A. Ferp- 


‘sgornei ‘No, ?. 
Plah+for*establishine a Balance of Power in te 25 No. 7. 
Observations on'the rt of the Gommittee of Weights and Measures, &c. 


By Caleulator. [Omginal.} No. 8. 
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Judge Fletcher’s celebrated Charge ‘to the-Grand Jury of Wexford, July, 
1814. containing a comprehensive and important View of the State ot 
Iseland, No. 8: to 

Speech of Sir Samuel Romilly in the House of Commons on that Article in 
the Treaty of Pesce.whiel relates 16 the Slave Trade. No.8. 

Why are we still at Wart-or the American Question considered. By Con- 
ciliator. [Original.| No.8. te! 

M. Carnot’s Memoriai, addressed to the King of France, in July, 1844. 
[{Trauslated exclusively for this Work.) Nu. 9, 

A. Compressed View of the Points to be discussed in. treating with the 
United States of America. By Nara: Atc#tsen, EsQ@. No, 9. 

An Appeal to the Protestant Dissenters of Great Britain, to unite with their 
Catholic Brethren, for the Removal of the Disqualjfications by. which 

* they aré oppressed. By a Protestant Dissenter. [Oraginal.] Ne, 1... 

An Address to the Pretestants of Great Britain and Treland. y Cuanres 
Butier, Esq. No. 2.. 

Answer to the Bishop of Lincoln’s Charge to his Clergy. (vide No.2.) . By 
the Rev. J.C, Evsrace: No. 8. 

Dr. H. Marsu’s Letter to the Rev. P. Gandolphy, in confutation of the opi- 
nion that the Vital Principle of the Nefurmation has been lately con- 
ceded to the Church of Rome; with Remarks op the Consequences 
which must result from the Concession of the Catholic Claims. So. $. 

A Second Letter to the Rev. Dr. Marsh, confirming the opinion that the 
Vital Principle of the Reformation has been lately conceded by him to 
the Church of Rome. __By the Rev. P. Ganpotrgy. No, 4,. : 

A Counter Address-to the Protestants of Great Britam and Ireland, in An- 
swer to the Addréss’of C. Butler, Esq. (vide No.2.) By the Rev. 7. 
Le Mesurier, No. 4. - 

Two Letters on the Question of Catholic Emancipation. By Coneiliator. 

‘ [Original.} No. 5. 

Reflections on the Same. By the Rt. Rev. Bisuor Miter. [Original] No.6, 

A Letter to the Earl of Fingal, on theclaims of the Roman Catholics. By 
the Right Hon. Lonpv Grenyitce. No. 9. ? ‘ 

The Source of the Fvil. Addressed to the United , Parliament and the Peo- 

Je of Great Britain, on the League fyrmed between the Irish Lay 
. eparatist and the [ish Roman Catiovlic Bishops,.en the measure of 
‘mancipation. By Anglo-Hibernus. [Original.] No. 18. a 

Trish Oratory; with its Effects on the Measure of Catholic Emancipation 
considered. By an Irish Protestant. [Original]. No. 19. 

Roman Catholic Principles in reference ta God and the King. First. peé- 
lished in the year 1680. By the Rev. Joun King, Na. 25. 

A Leiter on the Fone and Matter of Judge Fletcher’s Printed Charge... No. 9. 

Prussia ‘and Saxony; or an Appeal to the good sense of Europe for the 
claims of the King of Saxony to the Integrity and Independence, of his 

_ Dominions. [Transluted from the Germen.] Nov. 9, 
On the ‘Responsibility of Ministers. By M. Bexs. pe Coysrant, . No. 10. 
A Letter to M, Talleyrand on the Subject of the Slave Trade. By W,.Wi1- 
“" BERFORCE, Esq. M.P. No. 10. . 
\merjcan Encroachments on British Rights; er, Observations on the, 4dm- 
ortance of the British North American Colonies, aud gn the late 
Treaties with the United States: with Remarks on Mr. Baring’, Eas- 
mination; and a Defence of the Shipping Inierest from the ghatge ef 
having attempted to impose on Parliament, and of factions qyaduct in 
their Opposiuon tothe American Iutercourse Bill. By N.Azoneson, 
Fey: [With corrections and additions.) Nos. 1}-apG12. 02.0... 
On'the Liberty of the Press, or an Inquiry how. far Government may: safely 
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allow: the publication of: Politiéal Pamphlets, .Essays;; and, Periodical 
Works. By M. Bens. pe Constant. No. 11. 

The Substance df Speech om the subject of the Union, n dalingred a the 
Irish Hoase. of Commans, Jan. 1799 and. now tedaced to the form o 
i. Sy to the) People. df Imeland,. By the Hon. Sir W, C, Sustay 

rt 0. 12. 
hotpaioa yore of France} sien fram iy to a friend i in 
e Paris ted exclusively,for.t eer. 0.12,, 

A. Lettér té the Bditor oa Reform it Parliament. . By Modicus. No. 12 . 

Reasons-for establishing @ Registry of Slaves in the British Colonies... Ng. 13. 

A Plan for the Reform of Parliament on Constitutional Principles. Ori- 

| No. 14. 

Ani quiry itito the Right and Daty of Lconnpalling Spain to relinquish, her 
Slave Trade in Northern Africa... No. 14. 

The State of the United Kingdom at the Peace of Paris, Nov, 20,181.55 

wespecting the People, their domestic. Energies, their Agriculture, their 
‘Frade; their Shipping, and thei Finances, By G. Caarmers, Esq. No. 14. 

Brief Remarks on.the Slave_Registry Bill; and upon a Special Report of 
the-African Institution, recommending the measure. No. 14. 

Thoughts on the Present Crisis, in a Letter from a Constitvent to his Re- 
\presentative. By W. Psrer, Esq. No. 15, 

A Letter to a Friend in Devonshire, on the Present Situation of the Coun- 
try. By A. H. Hotpsworts, Esq. M.P... No. 16. 

A.Setond Do: No. 17. 
A Vindication of the Political Conduct of General Savary, Duke of Rovigo : 
'' mm @ Letter from himself to the Editor. [Originel, and trunslated exclu- 
tee rte Pamphleteer.} -No.18. 
Reform without Innovation : or, Cursory Thoughts on the only practicable 
Reform of Parliament, consistent wath the —e Laws and the. Spirit 
of the Constitution: By J. Symmons, Esq. No. 18. 

Oo the State of the Country in 1816. By the Right Hon. Sir Joun. Sis- 
etatr, Bart. No, 18. 

Plan of 2 Reform in the Election of the House of Commons, adopted hy the 
Sociéty of the Friends of the People in 1795; with a New Int coo 
pee te er Documents. pees by Sir Puriizr Fraxcis,K.B. 
ay = dem, 6.C wa 29, D Higha the — fran 
Le eetee ince Regent) on His Royal tiess’s Speech, rom 
the Throne. (Containing all the passages which were omitted, in the 

i Daily Papers. ) No. 19. i Shs 

An Argument tshewing tha that a Pv py a Army is inconsistent with. a free 
Govertiment, os destructive to the Constitution, of, the 
‘English Monarehy. Printed 1697. [Now first reprinted]. .No..1f 

A Defence of the Constitution of Great Britain and Ireland, as by, law;esta- 
blished,'against the'innovating and levelling attempts.of the friegds to 

Annual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage. By the Right Hoo. Lonp 
Somers. No. 20. 

On the Means of arresting the Progress of National Calamity, “By ure 

ht Hon, Sir J. Sincrain, Bart: No./20. 

An y on the Ptactice of the British Government ; distin iahied ‘from 
the abstract theory in which it is Supposed to be foun By Gaur 
'SFrawets Leoxie. No, 21. 


A Lettef to the Editot, occasioned by the P: entitled, A Vindigation 
‘of te Conduct of General Savary, in No. XVIILL,,. By: Mex 
@irvarren pr La Rocne Sr: Anas. and ea age a 


on British Commerce with ‘eoooe &e. 
Opinion of the Duke of Fitz-James} Peer of France, on the Fines 
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telative to Periodical Journals. aera wat pemerrmry wr thie work.| 
No, 22. 

The Poor Rates gradually reduced; and Paupesiore onienil: Wes Peokitable 
Industry. By R. Peestos, Esq. M.P. | Original.}.) Noi@22! ciaitl 
Letters on the English Constitution. 4th Ed) ath ‘Additions; ‘By G.:Drer, 
A.B. Nos. 23, 24. 4 neal 
Observations on Lord Bathurst's Speech im the House. ofi Peers, ee a to 

Bonaparte’s Imprisonment, March, 1617.» No» 24. : 

Observations on the Libels against Le Vieumte de Chateaubriand: "fSincess 
lated from the French of J. B. M. Lemoine, érclusively ape “By 
Sir Joun: Partrpparr. No. 24, 

On the Approaching Crisis; or, On the Impracticability and I i 
resuming Cash Payments at the Bank, in: July, 1818 By: ight 
Hon. Sir Joun Sincrair, Bart. No. 24. ihe 

North American Pamphlet on South American A ffairs. Ne. 45. 21012 

Potitical Remarks on some French Works and Newspapers, compeming 
Hayti. ; By the’ Baron pt Vasrey, | Preceptor to H:R.:H:: the: Prince 
Royal of Hayti, &c. &c. | [ Translated excluswely for thisiwerk.|: No. 25. 

A Collection of Papers-on Political Subjects. By the Right rye SirJoux 
Stncrarr, Barts [ Not hitherto ished.) «Nosi' 25, 26. 94: 

A Complete Statement of the Bullion Question, in a Letter toa Friend. 
By Davies Gitnent, Esq. M. P. “No. 27. 

What is a Revolution? [Original.]' No: 2 ) 

The Equality of the Constitution. By he or it of Amacreon ia Dab- 
lin,” &c. -(Original.] No. 27. 

Fhoughts-on the Resumption of Cash Payments by the Bank, abd on the 
Corn Bill as connected with that'measure; in a Letter to\the»Right 
— sai hancellor of the Exchequer. By R. H. Connasing, — 


A a - the In ndént Freemen of the City of Rochester cathe Peti- 
tion against Binaing’s Return being declared frivolous atdwexa- 
tious; and on the right of the eldest son of a Scotch Peer nt 
an English County, City, or Borough, . without | possessing 
qualification in England. By R. Torrexs, Esq. ERS. No No. at. a 

on the Relation of Corn — Currency: » Ne,- 28. 

Representation to H.C. M. Ferdinand Vil. King. of! Spain, in Defence -of 
the Cortes. .By D. Alvaro Flores Estrada. »{ Trenslated from the Mss. 
* of the Author by Cuantes Torxrs, Esq.) No. 28.. » 

The Right and Practice of Impressment, as concernilg Great: Britain and 
Awerica, considered. No. 28. 

A Commientary on the Treaties entered into between Great: Britaio and 
Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands, for the purpose of preventing 
the. subjects of the respective kingdoms from engaging in aay Hlicit 
‘Traffic in Slaves. By Rosert Tworrt, Esq. LL: D. «Ne. 28414 : 

First. and Second Reports of the House of Lards,ou the Engeteompes the 
Bank resuming Cash Payments. No. 28. 

Do. Do. from the secret Committee of the House of Commons. - No. ‘as. 

Representation, agreed upon May 20, 1819, by the Direeturs of the: Bank 
of England, and laid before the Chancellor of the Exchequer. iN@ 28. 

On the Trade to China.and the Indian Archipelago, with: ebservatiuns on 
the Insecurity of the British Interests in that quarter.! ByxGa@exes 
Assty, Bsq. late Secretary to the Government of Java. Ne. 289%.’ 

Remarks on the Cession of the Floridas to the United States of Ameri¢a, and 

‘omthe necessity of acquiring the -Island of Cuba by -Greas: Bataio. 
By J. F, Ratvensunv,- Esq. Second Ed. with reer y :atdations. 
~ (Printederchisively inthis work.) Now2d. ) spon 
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Germany and the Revolution, by Pro fessor-Goertes, late Editor of the’ Rhe- 
nish Mercury. ‘Translated liberally (from the German tay etn 
Snoticoenedl by the Prostian: Gor ear a exctutively for he Bainphlet 

niente on the Liberty of the Pineds Gieat Britdin, shan dlated itn the 
Geraian of the celebrated F. Von Gentz, Aulic CounseHiot to’ thé 'Em- 

‘of Austria, —— of Fragments of the Balance of Power 
in Eurupe,”&c, » No.8. 

The Defences. of the: Whigs ; ie new Binion, with a Preface. By Prowl’; 
Loan Ensxene. Nv. 30 

Of the Impracticability of the Resumption of Cash Payments ; of the ~ 
ciency vf 4 Representative Currency in.this Country, under de regula 
tions; and of the danger of a reduction of the Circulating Medium, 
in the present state of things... By Sir W. Cononeve; Bart. ber of 
Parliament for the Borough of Plymouth.’ No. $0). - 

Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation. of the Public Debt of the United 
Kingdom ; being the Draught of a Declaration sabmmitted to’ the-atten- 
tign of. the Landed, Funded: and every other description of Proprietor 
of the United Kingdom, with an Tawsuduetery irddrete, by Rrewakp 
Heaturittp, Gent. No.30.) 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Account of a Supply of Fish for the Maenufactuting Poor.° By Sir 
Tuomas Bervato; Bart. No. 2. 

The First. Report of the Committee of the Fish Astuciation, respecting the 
Measures to be adopied for increasing the Sitpply and Use of Fish in 
the metropolis and its neighbourhood. No. 2. 

Second Report of Do, No.3. : 

Public Presperity, or Arguments in Support of a Plan for raising Stx” Mil- 
lions Sterling, and for employing that Simin Eoans to Neceéégitous 
and Industrious Persons, By An». Beckerr, Bsq.'No.4. °°! 

Memoir'concerning the Commercial Relations of ‘the United States with 
‘Great Britain. By M. pe. Tartsrranp: Read at the “National In- 
ae No.8. . - ~~ oh 

An Inquiry concernin the Propriety imereasing the im Duty on 
et Corn.. By Jon’ ree Esq. {Originel.} Nee. 

Report from the Committee of the House of Commons, on Laws relating to 
the Manufacture, Sale, dnd ‘Assize’of Bread. Ne.'11: 

An Inquiry‘imo-the Rise of Prices in Europe, during the ‘last tweiit ty- five 
years, compared with that which has taken ‘place i ip tod with 
Observations on high and low eer 4 Arrave Youre, Esq: No. tt: 

Seeond Report of thie amseciating’ lief of the Manofactin and 
laboring Poor, relative chiefly to the General Supply of Pisht To the 
Metropolis and the Interior. : Noy 12. 

Letters on Public House Licensing: showing thé’ Errdts 6f the: Pipeeni 
System; oe with a Proposal for'theirCure. By , Magistrate for 

iddlesex. » No. 13. 
Considerations on the Rate of Interest, abd on Redeemable Anbiiities. By 
». BIB. Suvepew,. Esq. No.i13:' 

An Address to the Proprietors of Bank Stock on the Managertietié of the 
*Governor and Directors of' the Bank of England, and of the'laws » Te- 
lating thereto. By D.'B: Pare, Baq: Neo. 14: 

Observations on the Scarcity of Money, and its Tees upon the Pattie. 
By the‘Rev..Dr.Tatniu. ' Nob.’14. 

An Essay on Provident or Parish: Banks ; for the Security and Tiapfove: 

ment of the Savings of Tradesmen, Artificers, Servants, &c. until re- 
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quired for their fature Wants or Advancement im Life. By B.'Bravu- 
MONT, . No. 14 ‘rl ‘wedaleste . 

The Speech of J..C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. ih the: House of Commons, 28, 
1816, on a Motion for a Committee for taking into Consideta the 
State, of the Poor Laws. | --No; 25. ‘ if (1a BORER 

Andnquiry into the Cause of the Increase of Pauperism ‘and ‘Poot Rates, 
with a Remedy for the Same, and a -Proposition for Equalizitg the 
Rates throughout England and Wales. By WG anbow,; Esq.’ No.16. 

An Address to. Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, of her ‘Mar- 
riage ; showing the Cause of the Distress of the'‘Couantry, and pointing 
outa safe and effectual Remedy.» [Original.] No. 16. 

Defence of Economy, against the late Mr. Burke: ‘By Jeremy “Biwtuax, 
Esq. Ori inal.) No. 17. rome 

Hints for the Cultivation of the Peat Bogs in Ireland, witha View to the 
Increase of Population, Security, aud Public Happiness, especially in 
that Part of the United Kingdom, ina Letter tothe Rev/'T: Mattnavs. 
[Original.| No. 17. ™ 

Further Observations on the State of the Nation—the Means of Emiploy- 
meat of Labor—the Sinkmg Fund avd its epplication—Patperism— 
Protection requisite to the Landed ‘dnd Agricultural Interests: By 
R. Preston, ie. M.P. No. 17. 

A Plan suggested for matafe Consideration fgr mee, So Necessity 
of the Poor Rates, by means of Cottage”Acres, and Farms, tePmed 
Leaven Farms; thus denominated from the intended Benefits likely to 
result from its pervading the whole mass. (Original.] » No.'17. 

Inquiry into the Causes and Remedies of the late and present Searcity and 
High Price of Provisions, in a Letter to Lord Spencer, 8thv Now ‘41800, 
with Observations on the Distresses of Agritulture and ‘Commerce 
which have prevailed for the last three years. By Sir Gilbert 'Biawe, 
Bart. F.R.S, (Second Ed. with considerable alterations and ‘additions. 
Printed exclusively in the. Pamphleteer.) No. 17. bas 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Sidmouth, showing the extreme Injustice 
to Individuals and Injury to the Public, in the presend System*of'Pub- 
lic House Licensing, and proposing a Constitutional: Remedy fér its 
numerous Evils, By J. T. B. Beaumont, Esq. No. 18, Lucey 

Practical Observations on the Management of the Poor, and the haws re- 
lating to them. By the Rev. Tuomas Jee. [Original] No.8.) \' 

A Temperate Discussion of the Causes which bave-led to the present’ High 
Price of Bread,. Addressed to the plain sense of the People, ‘By t 
Right Hon. C. Lonc, M.P. Second Ed. No. 19. 

Speech of J. C. Curwen, Esq. in the House of Commons, Feb. 21, 1817, on 
a Motion for a Committee to take into consideration the Poor Laws. 


No, 19. ial 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool on the New Coindgé&’ By 
Tuomas Smita. No. 19. re? 

On the Supply of Employment and Subsistence for the Laboring Classes in 
Fisheries, Manufactures, and the Cultivation of Waste Lands;'with 
Remarks on the operation. of the Salt. Duties, anda Proposal :for. ‘their 
Repeal. Addressed to the Right Hon.N. Vansittart.. By Sir TBsn- 

i peateRe a chore in whe lar Objecti the Blepeal 

Postscript to t ve, in which-some popular tions to 

of the Salt Duties are considered. Br t e Sener it uae! 

A Second Postscript on the Repeal of the Salt Duties, and its effects ian +re- 
lieving the present Distresses of the Poor. By the Sames.iNe. 19) 

An Address to the Fund Holder, the Manufacturer, the: Mechanic, and the 
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Poor, on the ‘Subject ofthe Boar Laws. By R. Preston, Esq. M.P. 
Second Ed. with alterations. No. 19. 

Defence of Economy, inst’ the Right Hon. G. Rose, M. P. &c. By 
Jeremy Bentuam, Esq. me mee No. 20. 

Observations on the present State of Pauperism in England, particularly 
as it affects the morals and character of the Laboring Poor; in a Letter 
to T. W. Coke; Esq. M.P: By the Rev. G.Griover, M.A. No, 20. 

A Paper on the Means of Reducing the Poor's Rates, and of affording effec- 
tual and permanent Relief to the Laboring Classes. By Mason Tor- 
nens. {Original.] No. 20. 

A Letter to D. Ricardo, Esq. containing an Analysis of his Pamphlet on 
the Depreciation of Bank Notes. By Dr. Crompre. No. 20. 

A Method of increasing the quantity of Circulating Money, upon a new aod 
solid principle. ‘No. 21. 

Arguments in favor of the practicability of relieving the able-bodied Poor, 
by finding employment for them: and of the beneficial consequences of 
such employment, both to the Morals of the Poor, and the National 
Wealth ; addressed to the Committee on the Poor Laws. By Sir Ecrr~ 
ton Bryoces, Bart.a Meniber of the Committee. - No. 21. 

Sketches on Political Economy. By Antnony Duwtor, Esq. [ Original.) No.22. 

Letter on the True Principles of Advan s Exportation, in Refutation 
of certain Popular Notions on that Subject. Second Ed. No.3. 

Observations on Banks for Savings; showing the expediency of making the 
principle on which they are founded applicable to Clerks in Public 
Offices, and all large establishments of Laborers, Mechanics, and 
others. No. 26. 

The Real Cause of the increased Price of the Necessaries of Life, and of the 
High Price of Gold Bullion; with an Appendix. By Epwarp Cooks, 
Esq. No.27. 

A Review of the Present Ruined Condition of the Landed and Agricultural 
Interests, with Observations on the Extent of their Losses and. Dis- 
tresses, and the Origin and History of their Distresses, the Funding 
System, the Sinking Fund, the Burthen of the Poor, the System of 
Tithes in kind, Stock Jobbing, Usury through the Medium of Redeem- 
able Annuities, Employment of Disc Seamen and Soldiers, the 
Public Debt, and the Expediency of supporting the Public Faith to its 
Creditors, the Reduction of the Legal Rate of Interest of Money, the 
Reduction of Rents. By R. Preston, Esq. M.P. 


STATISTICS. 
General Report of Scotland.—Statistical Tables, or Result of the Inquiries 
regarding the Geographical, Agricultural, and Political State of Scot- 
Jand. By the Right Hon. Sir J. Srscrare, Bart. Second Ed. No. 19. 
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